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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITRESS. 


The  Autobiograpliy  of  Dr.  Caldwell  was  composed  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life.  It  was  also  revised,  corrected, 
and  prepared  by  himself  for  the  press,  and  committed  to  my  care, 
to  be  preserved,  and  presented  to  the  public,  when  the  proper 
time  should  arrive  for  its  publication.  It  was  my  earnest  wish 
to  leave  it  untouched  by  any  other  hand.  On  submitting  it,  how- 
ever, to  friends  and  publishers,  it  was  pronounced  somewhat  too 
voluminous  to  be  printed  entire ;  and  it  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  abstract  from  it  such  portions  as  could  best  be  removed, 
without  detracting  from  the  interest  and  character  of  the  work. 

Wholly  unaccustomed  to  such  an  ofiice,  and  entirely  unassisted 
in  its  execution,  I  am  not  without  serious  apprehensions  that  the 
task  may  have  been  very  imperfectly  performed.  I  make  this 
statement,  therefore,  in  order  that,  if  there  should  appear  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  any  discrepancy  or  other  imperfection  of 
manner  or  matter,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  true  cause ;  for  the 
work,  as  given  from  the  hand  of  its  author,  was  singularly  con- 
gruous and  complete. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  append  to  the  author's  name, 
on  the  title-page  of  this  book,  all  the  degrees  and  titles  of  honor 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  numerous  universi- 
ties and  societies,  literary,  scientific,  and  philosophical,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Finding  them,  however,  to  be  inconveniently  numerous,  and 
remembering,  moreover,  that,  in  his  lifetime,  he  took  no  pains  to 
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collect  and  preserve  such  testimonials,  nor  ever  appended  a  single 
title  to  his  name  (that  of  M.  D.  alone  excepted)  in  any  of  his 
printed  publications,  I  have  deemed  it  most  consistent  with  his 
character  and  mode  of  acting,  to  give  his  Autobiography  to  the 
public  under  the  sanction  and  influence  of  .his  nam^  alone. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

History — Meaning  of  the  term — Autobiography — Its  difficulties — Egotism — False 
modesty — Reasons  for  writing — Early  companions — Books  his  real  companions — 
^t  doceif  ditcU — Exercise — Civility — Young  Americans  abh>ad — Trial  of  civility 
in  London — Pleasures  of  retrospection — No  accidental  act — Disinterestedness — 
Attachments — Natives  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  compared — Abb^ 
St.  Pierre  and  Franklin. — Nature  makes  few  great  men,  training  many — Priestley 
— Ambition — Love  of  mental  contest  not  a  good  habit. 

Few  words  in  the  English  language  have  been  ^  so  variously 
interpreted  as  the  term  history.  Yet  so  general  is  its  use,  and  so 
high  its  importance,  that  none  deserves  to  be  more  accurately 
defined,  and,  in  its  meaning,  more  exactly  understood.  Without 
such  definiteness  and  precision,  more  or  less  of  mistake  and  dis- 
order,' if  not  of  actual  confasion  and  contradiction,  must  occur  in 
the  productions  of  the  clearest  thinkers,  and  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  speakers  and  writers,  that  express  themselves  on 
the  subject. 

The  term  history  is  of  Ghreek  origin,  and  is  derived  from  a 
word  which  signifies,  according  to  the  different  purposes  for 
which  it  is  employed  on  different  occasions,  a  toitnesa^  a  judge,  or 
an  umpire. 

Betaining,  in  all  cases,  therefore,  a  sufficient  remnant  of  its 
original  and  literal  meaning  to  serve  for  the  recognition  of  its 
sameness,  it  has  been  defined,  according  to  the  views  and  objects 
of  the  several  writers,  who  have  spoken  of  it  to  that  effect,  a 
narrative  of  events — a  witness  of  the  times — the  light  or  lamp  of 
truth — the  remembrancer  and  teacher  of  life — and  the  messenger 
of  antiquity. 
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But  the  definition  of  history  which,  all  things  coqsidered,  ap- 
pears to  be  most  significant  and  comprehensive,  as  well  as  most 
correct,  and  therefore  preferable  to  every  other,  is,  that  it  is  that 
form  of  writing,  which  records  and  teaches  truth  and  philosophy, 
by  fact  and  example.  For,  if  it  do  not  teach  "philosophy"  as  well 
as  "  fact,"  it  is  so  far  defective. 

This  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  most  appropriate  definition 
of  individual  history,  or  biography — especially  of  autobiography^ 
provided  it  be  executed  with  ability  and  faithfulness.  In  such  a 
case,  it  reflects  life  as  an  aggregate  of  fact  and  philosophy,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  mirror  does  the  image  of  the  object  placed 
before  it.  For  it  is  not  \o  be  doubted  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  each  individual,  in  consideration  of  his  more  correct  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  himself  both  bodily  and  mentally — espe- 
cially of  the  grounds,  motives,  and  consequences  of  his  actions, 
no  less  than  of  the  actions  themselves,  is  better  qualified  than 
anybody  else,  to  give  a  true  account  of  his  own  life  and  character, 
and  to  render  them  as  instructive  and  useful  as  their  materials 
will  admit.  He  can,  with  much  more  certainty  and  precision, 
tell,  under  what  circumstances,  and  from  what  influences  he  per- 
formed or  refrained  from  performing  certain  actions,  adopted  or 
rejected  certain  opinions  and  measures,  and  engaged  in  or  de- 
clined certain  enterprises,  which  presented  themselves  to  him, 
and  thus  make  his  narrative  more  instructive  and  valuable,  by 
enriching  it  with  the  true  constituents,  and  the  positive  relations 
of  cause  and  eflFect,  than  it  could  be  rendered  by  any  other 
person. 

Under  such  advantages  of  information  and  knowledge,  nothing 
but  feelings  excessive  and  nngoverned,  niisdirected,  or  in  some 
otlier  way  perverted  and  deranged,  can  so  detract  from  the  fitness 
of  the  narrator  to  write  his  own  history,  as  to  render  it  unpro- 
ductive of  a  beneficial  result. 

The  feelings  referred  to  as  most  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
accuracy  and  deduct  from  the  value  of  the  writer's  narrative,  are 
various,  and  some  of  them  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  their 
action  and  influence. 

The  chief  and  most  formidable  of  them  are  excessive  self- 
esteem  and  love  of  approbation,  which,  acting  singly,  or  in  co- 
operation, impel  the  individual  preparing  his  own  history,  to  aim 
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at  an  inordinate  and  unmerited  degree  of  standing  and  applause, 
by  representing  himself  as  the  chief  or  one  of  the  chief  person- 
ages, and  most  effective  agents,  in  every  interesting  scene  and 
enterprise  described  by  him.  In  opposition  to  these  two  strong 
and  imperious  feelings,  is  an  excess  of  modesty  and  diffidence, 
inducing  the  self-historian  to  forego,  in  his  narrative  (by  an  entire 
omission,  an  inadequate  representation,  or  some  other  mode  of 
diminution  or  concealment  of  scenes  and  events),  the  amount  of 
reputation  and  distinction,  to  which,  from  the  part  he  performed 
in  them,  he  is  justly  entitled.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  faculty  of  cautiousness,  or  secretiveness,  or  of 
both  united,  may  readily,  in  cases  which,  without  being  specified, 
must  present  themselves  to  every  one,  make  the  autobiographer 
swerve  from  truth.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  refer  to  other 
feelings,  which,  when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  are  but  too  well 
calculated  to  produce  the  same  eflFect.  Indeed,  deep  feeling  of 
every  description,  is  unfriendly  to  accuracy  of  perception,  repre- 
sentation, and  thought.  While,  by  augmenting  pathos,  and  render- 
ing expression  more  elevated  and  intense,  it  may  add  to  the  force 
and  effect  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  it  withholds  from  philosophy 
its  purity  and  soundness,  and  from  history  the  invulnerable 
authenticity  which  should  always  characterize  it. 

In  proof  of  the  incalculable  value  that  may  be  imparted  to 
autobiography,  as  a  source  of  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of 
human  conduct,  that  of  Dr.  Franklin  may  be  confidently  adduced. 
Of  that  wonderful  man,  the  biography  written  by  himself — plain, 
simple,  and  unlabored,  as  it  is — contains,  notwithstanding,  an 
amount  of  philosophical  teaching  tenfold  more  abundant,  genuine, 
and  useful,  than  could  have  been  incorporated  in  it,  by  all  the 
other  biographers  on  earth.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  call  that 
composition  the  autobiography  of  Franklin.  With  but  little 
metaphorical  extravagance,  it  may  be  pronounced  Franklin  him- 
self; consolidated  and  pellucidly  embodied  in  the  essence  of  his 
own  words;  still  living,  acting,  thinking,  and  feeling,  with  each 
spring  of  action,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  together  with  the 
action  itself  and  its  several  consequences,  as  distinctly  visible  as 
if  they  were  inclosed  for  exhibition  in  a  cabinet  of  crystal. 

If  the  representation,  made  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  of  the 
several  causes,  so  adverse  and  influential  as  to  be  likely  to  de- 
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tract  from  antobiograpliical  impartiality  and  candor,  or  entirely 
to  subvert  tbem,  in  behalf  of  their  oppositea,  partiality  and  de- 
ceptivenesa — if  that  representation  be  true  (and  I  have  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  it  will  be  controverted),  then,  for  a  person, 
engaged  in  writing  his  own  biography,  strictly  and  conscienti- 
ously to  aim  at,  and  accurately  attain  the  just  mean  between  the 
extremes  of  the  contrary  and  conflicting  causes,  is  no  easy  task. 
Nor  is  it  one,  whicb,  however  ably  and  perfectly  executed,  is 
rewarded  by  secnrity  from  envy  and  obloquy,  or  even  by  protec- 
tion from  contradiction  and  injustice.  Far  otherwise.  lie  who 
engages  in  it  must  be  unusually  sanguine  and  unsuspicious,  and 
limited  in  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  men  and  their  prac- 
tice, if  he  beUeve  or  even  hope  that  he  will  escape  the  charge 
of  vanity  or  self-conceit,  or  be  shielded  from  some  other  more 
disparaging  and  offensive  imputation.  Provided  his  account  of 
himself  be  in  any  marked  degree  commendatory  and  flattering, 
he  must  deem  himself  exceedingly  fortunate,  and  kindly  treated, 
if  he  be  not  suspected  and  publicly  accused  of  an  attempt  to 
attract  admiration,  and  attain  celebrity,  by  studied  fiction,  or  de- 
liberate falsehood — or  by  both  united. 

In  my  own  case,  should  the  memoir  I  have  commenced  be  pre- 
pareil  and  published,  the  danger  of  an  accusation  of  this  sort  will 
be  not  only  imminent,  but  peculiarly  annoying,  if  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility  of  meeting 
and  refuting  it.  For,  as  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear,  there 
exists  not  a  human  being,  who  is  competent  satisfactorily  to 
testify  to  either  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  an  account,  by 
whomsoever  it  may  be  given,  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  ray 
life.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  briefly  rendered.  There  is  not 
now  to  be  found — it  is  believed  that  there  is  not  now  living,  any 
individual,  whoso  acquaintance  with  me  was  siifliciently  intimate 
to  authorize  him  to  testify  to  a  single  fact  respecting  me,  during 
those  years— except,  perhaps,  my  mere  existence,  and  to  my 
having  been  reputed  an  indefatigable  student.  Ko  inaccuracies 
or  objections,  doubts  or  cavils,  therefore,  alleged  in  relation  to 
ray  memoir  during  that  period,  can  be  conclusively  either  dis- 
credited or  confirmed.  My  own  statement,  being  the  only  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  that  can  be  adduced,  must  be  admitted  as 
true,  regarded  as  doubtful,  or  r 
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By  these  difBculties,  however,  my  course  shall  be  neither  im- 
peded nor  changed.  At  no  period  of  ray  life  have  I  ever,  in  a 
matter  of  moment,  "  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looked 
backward,"  Nor  shall  I  do  so  now,  by  conforming  to  the  prac- 
tice of  either  the  backslider,  or  the  irresoluta  Having  com- 
menced the  story  of  my  life,  I  shall  tell  it  truly,  though  by 
readers  who  are  strangers  to  my  native  feelings,  and  my  habita 
early  formed,  and  never  departed  from,  I  may  be  suspected  of 
occasionally  spicing  it  with  fiction  or  fable.  By  those  to  whom 
I  am  sufBcieotly  known,  no  suspicion  of  the  kind  will  be  enter- 
tained. And  as  respects  tho  tribe  of  fanlt-fiaders  by  profession 
(for  such  beings  have  an  existence),  whether  they  be  cavillers, 
anarlers,  wise  and  wary  doubtere,  or  habitual  contradictors,  I  hold 
them  now,  when  approaching  the  close  of  my  life,  in  the  same 
calm  and  unalterable  disregard  (not  to  employ  a  harsher  term)  in 
which  I  am  known  to  have  held  them  since  its  commencement. 

In  no  other  than  this  straight  forward  and  fearless  way,  can  I 
illustrate  and  e&ectually  recommend  certain  springs  and  princi- 
ples of  action,  which,  on  all  important  occasions,  have  moved 
and  governed,  and,  with  but  few,  if  any  exceptions,  benefited  me, 
wnce  my  childhood.  Nor  can  I,  in  any  other  mode  of  proceeding, 
make,  by  means  of  them,  so  promising  an  effort  to  benefit  others. 
And,  in  a  case  so  plain  and  significant,  so  essentially  connected 
with  manly  independence,  and  involving  the  performance  of 
duties  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable — in  such  a 
case,  I  will  not  give  cause  to  have  myself  deemed  a  delinquent 
in  any  scheme  of  useful  action,  from  an  apprehension  of  danger 
or  mischief  to  myself,  in  consequence  of  having  engaged  in  it. 
The  man  who  will  not,  when  necessary,  incur  hazards,  for  the 
Bske  of  acting  well  his  part  in  life,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  others,  and  tho  acquisition  for  himself  of  a 
well-founded  and  lasting  reputation,  will  never  achieve  success, 
much  less  distinction,  in  relation  to  either  object.  Confirmatory 
of  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  the  well-known  apothegm:  "No- 
thing venture,  nothing  win,"  And  though  the  maxim  is 
expressed  in  language  as  homely  as  it  is  simple,  yet,  having  with- 
stood, undiminished  in  its  credit  and  popularity,  the  dint  of  time 
and  experience,  for  thousands  of  years,  that  fact  alone  furnishes 
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abundant  evidence  tbat  it  is  founded  in  trutli.     For  nothing  short 
of  trulh  can  bear  unchanged  tlie  sweep  of  ages. 

To  those  who  have  been  carefully  observant  of  the  progress  of 
human  affairs,  and  sufficiently  retentive  of  the  events  it  exhibits, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  further  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  To  them,  they  are  abundantly  proved  by  their  own  ob- 
servalion  and  experience.  Such  individuals  know  it  to  be  true, 
that  more  or  less  of  hazard  to  either  reputation,  standing,  influ- 
ence, or  all  of  them,  is  a  never-failing  concomitant  of  a  resolute  and 
independent  attempt  to  aid  in  the  production  or  promotion  of  strik- 
ing and  important  discoveries  and  improvement*,  and  of  the  bene- 
fits which  result  from  them — especially  if  they  involve  any  very 
obvious  amount  of  novelty  or  change  in  things  of  long-established 
existence  and  repute — things  incorporated  with  the  partialities 
and  prejudices  of  the  public.  And  it  matters  but  little  whether 
the  change  be  in  principle  or  hypothesis,  opinion  or  practice.  Il 
is  assailed  by  opposition  and  clamorous  contradiction,  and  its 
author  by  denunciation,  and,  perhaps,  persecution.  Instances  in 
proof  of  this  are  coeval  with  the  history  of  man,  and  have  occur- 
red with  a  frequency  that  cannot  be  numbered.  So  truly  has  it 
been  remarked,  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  virtuous  of 
men,  that  "envy,  detraction,  and  opposition  are  a  tax,  which 
every  man  must  pay  for  an  attempt  to  become  eminent;"  and, 
he  might  have  added,  more  especially  if  his  attempt  prove  suc- 
cessful. To  this  maxim  I  have  never  either  witnessed  or  heard 
of  an  exception.  Every  individual  that  I  have  ever  known,  or  . 
been  fully  informed  of,  by  history  or  otherwise,  who,  by  his  own 
talents  and  exertions,  has  rendered  himself  conspicuous  and  use- 
ful, whether  by  new  and  unusual  means,  or  by  new  modes  of 
employing  means  already  in  existence — every  such  individual 
who  has,  in  any  way,  fallen  under  my  notice,  has  had  to  encounter 
some  form  of  dissatisfaction  and  malevolence,  especially  from 
some  of  his  superiors  in  years,  and  of  those  who,  because  they 
are  his  elders,  hold  themselves  also,  as  of  necessity,  his  antoriors 
and  superiors  in  knowledge  and  experience.  Nor  can  the  case 
be  otherwise,  until  such  a  revolution  shall  have  been  produced  in 
the  character  of  man  as  to  have  given  to  his  intellectual  and 
moral  the  requisite  ascendancy  over  his  animal  faculties.  Then, 
but  not  before,  will  the  iniquitous  proceedings  referred  to  have 
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an  end.  Then,  but  not  before,  will  men  look  on  those,  by  whose 
enterprise  and  exertions  they  have  been  thrown  into  shade  in 
reputation,  standing,  and  influence,  without  envy,  heart-burning, 
or  calumny. 

Does  any  one,  fresh  in  youth  and  inexperience,  regard  this  as 
a  gloomy  and  censorious  report,  uttered  by  the  lips  of  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin,  and  not  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
events  which  human  society  exhibits  ?  If  so,  let  him  embark  in 
any  pursuit  he  may  choose,  and  mingle  in  the  bustle  of  active 
and  aspiring  life,  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  maturity  and 
experience  of  manhood,  and  his  opinion  of  it  will  be  changed. 
He  will  acknowledge  it  then  to  be  neither  fiction  nor  exaggera- 
tion; but  an  unvarnished  statement,  conceived  under  the  influence 
of  sound  intelligence,  and  framed  in  the  simplicity  and  sobriety^ 
of  truth.  He  will  then  deal  in  facts  and  maxims  derived  from 
the  storehouse  of  ripened  and  substantial  knowledge ;  whereas, 
he  had  previously  but  sported  with  anticipations  and  fancies 
drawn  from  the  flowery,  but  crude  and  evanescent  creations  of 
hope. 

Does  any  one,  actuated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  other  motives 
higher  and  worthier,  or  still  less  defensible,  feel  inclined  to  in- 
quire, why,  under  the  sombre  views  and  discouraging  fore- 
thoughts just  stated,  I  have  embarked  in  the  precarious  and 
responsible  enterprise  of  writing  the  history  of  my  own  life,  and 
of  adding  to  the  weight  of  my  responsibility,  by  embracing  in  it 
the  reminiscences  of  my  own  time  ?  To  this  question,  regarding 
it  as  proposed,  I  reply,  that  several  considerations  have  concurred 
in  involving  me  in  the  task. 

1.  I  have  been  not  only  requested,  but  entreated  and  impor- 
tuned to  engage  in  it,  by  sundry  individuals,  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  it  may  be  rendered  both  interesting  and  useful, 
and  who  have  a  claim  on  my  compliance  not  easily  resisted. 

2.  No  person,  but  myself,  can  execute  the  work,  except  from 
materials  furnished  by  myself.  Of  this  the  reason  is  plain,  and 
has  been,  in  part,  already  stated.  Of  all  my  contemporaries,  as 
heretofore  mentioned,  none  who  were  my  comrades  in  my  early 
years,  are  now  living ;  or,  if  so,  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  fact.  And 
were  they  even  alive,  and  brought  to  the  task,  there  are  various 
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reasons  why  none  of  them  would  be  qualified  to  act  as  my  bio- 
grapher. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  and  done  its  work  since 
we  separated  from  each  other;  they  remaining  in  the  region 
where  we  were  born,  acting  as  choice  or  necessity  influenced 
them;  and  I  removing  to  a  distant  one,  in  eager  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge and  its  concomitants.  Since  that  remote  period,  therefore, 
they  have  been  entire  strangers  to  the  events  of  my  life ;  and 
their  previous  knowledge  of  me  must  be  swept  from  their  minds 
by  the  checkered  and  eventful  current  of  time.     Nor  is  this  all. 

My  books,  from  the  time  I  was  able  to  read  them,  and  other 
sources  of  useful  instruction,  were  the  chief,  if  not  all  of  my  real 
companions;  while  my  school-fellows  and  other  acquaintances 
were  the  companions  of  one  another.  The  end  which  I  held  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  labored  almost  exclusively  to  attain,  was 
useful  knowledge  and  its  applications,  together  with  certain  manly 
and  not  inelegant  personal  accomplishments ;  while  the  end  at 
which  they  aimed,  in  fact,  though  not  in  pretension,  was,  to  an 
unreasonable  extent,  mere  pastime  and  amusement.  And  to  this 
wanton  consumption  of  time  corresponded  the  condition  of  their 
subsequent  standing.  A  youth  of  idleness  was  succeeded  by  a 
lifetime,  if  not  of  ignorance,  of  humble  mediocrity  in  science  and 
letters. 

"With  the  few  of  them,  who  were  at  all  inclined  to  cultivate 
their  minds  by  scholastic  exercises,  I  occasionally  spent  hours,  at 
their  own  request,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  their 
studies.  In  affording  this  aid,  I  had  also  in  view  ray  own  im- 
provement; for  I  became  convinced,  at  an  early  period  of  my 
life,  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  Roman  adage :  Qui  docel, 
discil :  he  who  teaches,  learns.  Not  only,  therefore,  were  my 
pride  and  ambition  gratified,  by  an  opportunity  of  showing  my 
superiority  to  my  fellow-students,  by  the  magisterial  process  of 
instructing  them  in  their  lessons;  I  soon  became  sensible  that 
that  process  added  not  a  little  to  the  accuracy  of  my  own  scholar- 
ship ;  for  every  feeling  of  nature  participant  of  self  was  concerned 
in  showing  that  I  possessed  an  accuracy  which  enabled  me  to 
explain  with  readiness  difficulties  in  their  tasks  that  were  inex- 
plicable to  many  others,  who  wcr  more  than  my  equals  in  years, 
as  well  as  in  the  time  they  had  spent  at  school.     Nor  is  it  pro- 
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bable  that  my  accuracy  would  have  been  as  great  as  it  was,  had 
I  not  been  proud  of  cKhibiting  it ;  and  had  I  not,  on  that  account, 
labored  the  more  steadily  and  earnestly  for  its  attainment.  And 
that  I  might  on  the  same  principle,  and  by  similar  means,  still 
further  improve  it,  I  became  afterwards,  for  some  time,  myself 
the  principal  director  of  an  academic  institution.  To  young  men, 
moreover,  who  are  ambitious  to  become  thorough-bred  scholars, 
and  who  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  measure.  During  the  time  I  thus  employed 
myself  in  teaching  others,  I  improved,  in  correctness  and  accu- 
racy of  scholarship,  more  than  did  any  pupil  under  my  care.  And 
every  young  man,  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher,  may  do  the  same. 
In  truth,  he  cannot  well  fail  to  do  it,  provided  he  possess  a  suf- 
ficiency of  self-respect,  and  be  duly  sensible  of  the  dignity  and 
deep  responsibility  of  his  office. 

I  have  said  that  with  my  school-fellows,  and  other  acquaint- 
ances, especially  such  of  them  as  were  idle  and  heedless  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  I  never  familiarly  and  cordially  asso- 
ciated. To  this,  however,  an  exception  existed.  During  the 
hours  regularly  set  apart  for  relaxation  from  study,  and  free  in- 
dulgence in  corporeal  exercise,  I  was  usually  in  the  midst  of  those 
most  eagerly  and  strenuously  engaged.  In  my  devotion  to  this 
employment,  my  design  was  not  merely  to  escape  from  my  books, 
give  to  my  intellect  relaxation  and  rest,  and  thus  somewhat  use- 
lessly pass  away  my  time;  I  had  objects  in  view  both  important  and 
interesting  to  me.  I  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  health  and  har- 
diness, the  augmentation  of  bodily  strength  and  activity,  and  the 
improvement  of  myself  in  certain  forms  of  athletic  exercise,  which 
were  regarded  as  manly  and  useful  accomplishments,  and  in  which 
the  youth  of  the  place  were  accustomed  to  indulge.  And,  as  I 
took  part  in  such  gymnastics  at  all,  I  determined  to  do  so  to  the 
highest  practicable  effect.  I  therefore  contended  for  superiority  in 
them  with  the  same  earnestness  and  resolution  which  1  habitually 
manifested  in  more  elevated  pursuits.  Nor  did  I  fail  to  convince 
myself  that  ambition,  exertion,  and  perseverance  were  sure  to 
prove  in  both  equally  the  source  of  excellence  and  distinction. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  time  for  corporeal  exercise  and 
training  expired,  than  I  left  the  gymnasium,  withdrew  to  the  re- 
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tirement  and  quietude  of  my  study,  and  engaged,  with  renovated 
industry  and  ardor,  in  the  cultivation  of  my  mind. 

After  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  course  of  action  just 
described,  was  not  long  in  giving  me,  as  already  intimated,  a  de- 
cided ascendency  in  scholarship  over  my  less  attentive  and  labo- 
rious fellow-students.  Nor  was  that  its  only  eflfect.  With  my 
teachers  it  bestowed  on  me  a  corresponding  elevation  in  favorit- 
ism and  standing.  Nor  did  it  stop  there.  It  gave  me,  as  a  youth, 
a  highly  flattering  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  ultimately  led  to  my  election  at  a  very  early  period  of  life 
to  the  directorship,  heretofore  alluded  to,  of  a  large  and  respect- 
able literary  academy.  Such  were  some  of  its  advantages.  But 
it  had  also  its  disadvantages,  whicli  deserve  likewise  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  for  all  things  human  (especially  if  selfish  feelings  be  awa- 
kened by  them)  are  but  a  mixture,  if  not  of  actual  good  and  evil, 
at  least  of  something  so  closely  approaching  them  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  analogous  effects — of  convenience  and  inconveni- 
ence— likes  and  dislikes — commendation  and  censure — rewards 
and  acts  designed  as  punishments,  with  their  natural  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  bestowal  of  a  marked 
degree  of  approbation,  accompanied  by  occasional  tokens  of  dis- 
tinction, so  flattering  to  me,  and  virtually  condemnatory  of  negli- 
gent and  comparatively  ignorant  members  of  the  school,  who, 
instead  of  commendation,  were  often  the  subjects  of  admonition 
and  rebuke;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  added  in  any  measure  to  my  popularity  with  the  mass  of 
my  fellow-students.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  habitual  idlers 
and  time-spenders  of  the  institution,  it  materially  detracted  from 
it.  The  reason  is  plain.  I  have  usually  found  that  those  who 
wantonly  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  when  the  requi- 
site means  are  placed  within  their  reach,  are  as  destitute  of  mag- 
nanimity and  justice  as  they  are  of  industry.  Their  sense  of 
demerit  in  themselves  renders  them  envious  and  hostile  toward 
merit  in  others.  This  truth  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
invaluable  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son  Laertes: — 

«*  To  thyself  be  true, 


And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
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And  it  follows  as  natorallj  in  the  converse,  tbat  those  who  are 
untrue  to  themselves,  neither  do  nor  can  fail  to  be  in  some  way 
false  to  others.  In  truth,  it  should  be  moulded  into  a  maxim,  and 
regarded  as  such,  that  those  who  are  faithless  to  themselves  are 
faithless  to  the  world,  and  should  never  be  trusted.  Were  a 
maxim  of  the  kind  adopted  as  a  general  rule  of  action,  and  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  abundandj  operative  in  the  prevention  of  evil. 
But  to  proceed  in  my  narrative. 

With  such  members  of  the  school  as  were  attentive  to  their 
studies,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  them,  I  always  stood  remarka- 
bly well — perhaps  for  two  reasons — I  took  pleasure  in  aiding 
them  in  the  solution  of  difficulties,  which,  meeting  them  in  their 
lessons  and  other  exercises,  puzzled  and  annoyed  them ;  and,  in 
all  my  intercourse  with  them,  I  treated  them  with  studied  respect 
and  courtesy,  and  never  assumed,  in  relation  to  them,  a  single  air 
of  superiority,  on  account  of  my  reputation  for  superior  scholar- 
ship. Nor,  even  with  the  idlers  of  the  school,  was  I  ever  on 
what  could  be  justly  called  "  bad  terms."  For  this  there  also 
perhaps  existed  two  substantial  reasons.  Though  never  inti- 
mate, or  very  cordial  with  them,  my  deportment  toward  them 
was  politely  civil ;  and  it  was  well  understood  that  as  I  never 
oflFered  neither  would  I  tolerate  oflFensive  behavior ;  and  that,  in 
every  emergency,  I  was  prepared  and  prompt  to  act  my  part,  and 
take  care  of  myself.  And  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  some- 
what diversified  by  situation  and  incident,  has  confirmed  me  in  a 
belief,  which  I  then  entertained,  that  our  best  protection,  in  all 
cases,  consists  in  civility  and  preparation  for  action,  and  in 
courage  and  firmness  when  engaged  in  it.  Add  coolness  and 
self-possession,  and  the  provision  is  complete.  Whether  by  land 
or  sea,  in  civil  or  military,  public  or  private  life,  I  have  always 
relied  on  them ;  and  they  have  never  proved  insufficient  for  my 
purpose.  A  paragraph  or  two  more  on  civility  and  courtesy,  and 
I  shall  take  leave  of  them.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Christ- 
endom, as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  strangers  to  the  powerful 
and  extensive  influence  of  these  two  attributes  of  good-breeding, 
and  their  concomitant  advantages. 

Young  gentlemen  about  to  visit  Europe,  in  quest  of  improve- 
ment, have  often  called  on  me  for  letters  and  advice,  to  aid  them 
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in  their  travels.     On  handing  to  them  letters  of  introduction,  I 
have  usually  addressed  them  to  the  foDowing  eilFect : — 

"These  letters,  besides  making  you  known  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  will  probably  ])rocure  for  you  a  break- 
fast, a  dinner,  or  a  supper,  or  all  of  them,  and  there  thoir 
influence  will  end,  and  leave  you  to  receive  alone  the  fruit  of  your 
own  subsequent  conduct.  And  the  passports,  which  you  carry 
with  you,  will  procure  for  you  admittance  into,  passage  through, 
and  departure  from  the  difSerent  kingdoms  and  countries  you 
may  visit,  and  will  be  no  further  serviceable  to  you.  You  may 
moreover  lose  them,  before  reaching  the  places  to  which  you  are 
bound,  an  event  which  will  render  them  entirely  useless.  All 
things  considered,  therefore,  their  value  is  comparatively  small. 

"But  you  may  carry  with  you  another  article,  as  a  portion  of 
yourselves,  which  you  cannot  lose,  except  by  the  act  of  your  own 
will,  and  which  will  never  cease  to  serve  you  in  your  enjoyments 
and  interests,  as  long  as  you  may  live.  It  ia  good-breeding — mani- 
fested by  propriety,  civility,  and  courtesy  of  behavior.  In  sup- 
plying you  with  all  you  may  want  or  wish  for,  it  will  be  second 
only  to  the  contents  of  your  purses.  And  should  your  purses 
even,  by  accident  or  misfortune,  be  lost,  or  become  temporarily 
empty,  you  may,  in  many  oases,  rely  on  it,  until  they  shall  have 
been  replenished,  or  your  misfortune  in  some  other  way  repaired. 
To  good  society  it  will  make  you  at  all  times  welcome,  render 
you  an  agreeable  and  cherished  member  of  it,  and  enable  you  to 
derive  from  it  all  the  benefits  it  is  calculated  to  afford.  And 
from  society  of  an  inferior  order,  it  will  rarely  if  ever  fail  to 
secure  to  you  a  becoming  degree  of  civility  and  respect.  Of  the 
truth  of  these  positions  my  own  experience  has  furnished  me 
with  abundant  and  conclusive  testimony.  And  if  to  good- 
breeding  be  added  a  strictly  moral  deportment,  manifested  by  its 
characteristic  observances,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  two 
will  be  hardly  resistible." 

In  the  year  1821,  I  made,  in  London,  in  a  spirit  of  wager,  a 
very  decisive  and  saUsfactory  experiment  as  to  the  effect  of  civil 
and  courteous  manners  on  people  of  various  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions. 

There  were  in  the  place  a  number  of  young  Americana,  who 
frequently  complained  to  me  of  the  neglect  and  rudeness  experi- 
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enoed  by  them  from  dtizeiis  to  whom  they  spoke  in  the  streets. 
Thej  asserted,  in  particular,  that,  as  often  as  thej  requested  direc- 
tions to  any  point  in  the  city  toward  which  they  were  proceed- 
ing, they  either  received  an  uncivil  and  evasive  answer,  or  no 
answer  at  all.  I  told  them  that  my  experience  on  the  same  sub- 
ject had  been  exceedingly  different ;  that  I  had  never  failed  to 
receive  a  civil  reply  to  my  questions — often  communicating  the 
information  requested;  and  that  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
their  failure  to  receive  similar  replies  arose,  in  part  at  least,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  plainness,  not  to  say  the  bluntness,  of  their 
manner  in  making  their  inquiries.  The  correctness  of  this  charge, 
however,  they  sturdily  denied,  asserting  that  their  manner  of 
asking  for  information  was  good  enough  for  those  to  whom  they 
addressed  themselves.  Unable  to  convince  them  by  words  of  the 
truth  of  my  suspicions,  I  proposed  to  them  the  following  'simple 
and  conclusive  experiment. 

Let  us  take  together  a  walk  of  two  or  three  hours  in  some  of 
the  public  streets  of  the  city.  You  shall  yourselves  designate  to 
me  the  persons  to  whom  I  shall  propose  questions,  and  the  sub- 
jects also  to  which  the  questions  shall  relate;  and  the  only  restric- 
tion imposed  is,  that  no  question  shall  be  proposed  to  any  one 
who  shall  appear  to  be  greatly  hurried,  agitated,  distressed,  or  in 
any  other  way  deeply  preoccupied  in  mind  or  body,  and  no  one 
shall  speak  to  the  person  questioned  but  myself. 

My  proposition  being  accepted,  out  we  sall\ed,  and  to  work  we 
went ;  and  I  continued  my  experiment  until  my  young  friends 
surrendered  at  discretion,  frankly  acknowledging  that  my  opinion 
was  right,  and  theirs,  of  course,  wrong ;  and  that,  in  our  passage 
through  life,  courtesy  of  address  and  deportment  may  be  made 
both  a  pleasant  and  powerful  means  to  attain  our  ends  and  gratify 
our  wishes. 

I  put  questions  to  more  than  twenty  persons  of  every  rank, 
firom  the  high-bred  gentleman  to  the  servant  in  livery,  and  re- 
ceived, in  each  instance,  a  courteous,  and,  in  most  instances,  a 
satisfactory  reply.  K  the  information  asked  for  was  not  imparted, 
the  individual  addressed  gave  an  assurance  of  his  regret  at  being 
unable  to  communicate  it. 

What  seemed  most  to  surprise  my  friends  was,  that  the  indi- 
vidual accosted  by  me  almost  uniformly  imitated  my  own  man- 
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ner.  If  I  uncovered,  as  I  usually  did  in  speaking  to  a  gentle 
or  even  to  a  man  of  ordinary  appearance  and  breeding,  he  did 
the  same  in  his  reply;  and  when  I  touched  my  hat  to  a  liveried 
coachman  or  waiting-man,  his  hat  was  immediately  under  his  arm. 
So  much  may  be  done,  and  such  advantages  gained,  by  simply 
Rvoiding  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  being  wel!-bred  and  agree- 
able. Kor  can  the  case  be  otherwise.  For  the  foundation  of 
good-breeding  is  good-nature,  and  good-sense ;  two  o!"  the  most 
useful  and  indispensable  attributes  of  a  well-couatitutcil  mind. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  good-breeding  ia  not  to  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  politeness ;  a  mistake  which  ia  too  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally  committed.  A  person  may  be  exceedingly 
polite  without  the  much  higher  and  more  valuable  accompliBb- 
ment  of  good-breeding.     But  to  return  from  this  digression, 

3.  A  third  reason  why  I  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
writing  this  work  is,  not  only  a  hope,  but  also  a  belief,  that  it 
will  be  more  or  less  useful  to  those  who  may  peruse  it.  Indeed, 
to  whatever  extent  the  allegation  may  be  construed  into  self-con- 
ceit and  self-praise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  will  most 
certainly  be  useful  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  provided  the  pro- 
per application  be  made  of  its  contents.  It  is  composed,  in  part, 
of  the  matured  and  selected  fruit  of  long-continued  and  oft-re- 
peated observation  and  experience;  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
fruit  of  that  description,  unless  entirely  neglected,  misunderstood, 
or  in  some  other  way  misused  or  abused,  can  never  fail  to  be 
salutary  in  its  influence. 

"When,  as  an  inexperienced  youth,  of  an  ardent  spirit,  and  a 
high-toned  temperament,  I  myself  first  embarked  on  the  untried 
ocean  of  life,  with  its  open  turbulence  and  lurking  dangers;  a 
code  of  directions,  physical  and  moral,  as  correct  and  abundant 
Its  I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself  this  work  contains,  in  lan- 
gu^e  and  example,  would  have  been  to  me  a  treasure  whose 
value  1  shall  not  attempt  to  compute.  It  would  have  been  no 
less  important  to  me  than  is  a  correct  and  skilfully  executed  chart 
to  the  adventurous  young  mariner,  not  yet  instructed  and  suffi- 
oieutly  disciplined  in  the  school  of  experience.  By  apprising  me 
of  the  perils  of  the  voyage  before  me,  and  exciting  my  vigilance 
and  care  to  avoid  them,  it  would  have  saved  me  from  many  a 
disaster  that  befell  me;  and  being  now  before  the  public,  I  trust 
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it  will  serve  a  like  purpose  to  those  who  may  consult  it  for  in- 
formation and  counsel.  That  it  may  be  the  more  instructive  and 
useful,  it  is  neither  overwrought  nor  fictitious;  it  is  genuine 
history — the  most  unerring  teacher  of  man.  It  contains  an  ac- 
count of  my  life  in  its  true  character — marked,  like  the  lives  of 
other  men,  with  some  valuable  qualities,  and  some  faulty  ones ; 
the  latter,  with  their  natural  effects,  to  be  avoided,  and  the  for- 
mer imitated  as  far  as  they  may  offer  examples  or  rules  of  action 
tributary  to  the  production  of  useful  results.  And  if  I  mistake 
not,  my  life,  made  up  as  it  is  of  faults  and  virtues — some  {X)int8 
to  be  liked  and  imitated,  and  others  to  be  disliked  and  avoided — 
marked  by  some  incidents,  and  the  temporary  conditions  pro- 
duced by  them  fortunate  and  desirable  in  their  tendency  and 
effects,  and  other  incidents,  and  the  conditions  resulting  from 
them,  adverse  and  undesirable,  is  calculated,  through  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  to  give  instruction,  and  shed  satisfactory  light 
on  two  points,  important  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced ;  and  they  are  as  follows : — 

Men,  neither  ignorant,  wicked,  nor  worthless,  but  of  good  in- 
tellect, sound  morals,  and  respectable  standing,  fall  into  faults 
and  difficulties  from  a  thoughtless  impulsiveness,  and  a  want  of 
resolution  and  firmness  to  resist  temptation;  not  through  pre- 
meditation and  design.  They  are,  therefore,  though  unfortunate, 
and  in  some  degree  culpable,  yet  comparatively  innocent. 

But  they  must  extricate  themselves  (if  they  ever  be  extricated) 
by  very  different  and  even  opposite  means — reflection  and  steadi- 
ness, moral  resolution,  calmness,  and  persevering  firmness.  Nor 
should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  a  tithe  of  the  mental  penetration, 
labor,  and  trouble  necessary  to  relieve  a  man  from  difficulties 
and  dangers  into  which  he  has  thoughtlessly  precipitated  himself, 
would,  had  they  been  resorted  to,  have  effectually  saved  him 
from  them.  In  that  respect,  moral  evil  and  misfortune  closely 
resemble  corporeal  disease;  to  prevent  them  is  easy,  to  cunj 
them  difficult — often  impossible. 

From  its  oft-repeated  connection  with  the  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes in  which  men  become  entangled,  I  may,  with  sufficient 
propriety,  here  observe,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  word  in  our  lan- 
guage that  propagates  so  much  error,  and,  by  means  of  it,  docs 
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SO  much  mischief^  aa  the  term  acddsnt.  As  an  excuse  for  a  mis- 
deed, or  even  a  serious  injury,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was 
done  by  accident — whicb  means,  or  is  intended  to  mean,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  avoided ;  and  that  hence  the  commission  of 
it  bespoke  no  crime  or  fault  on  the  part  of  the  individual  com- 
mitting Jt. 

Now,  this  conception  and  explanation  involve  an  indirect  but 
positive  untruth,  with  all  its  mischievous  and  diversified  con- 
comitants and  consequencea.  The  act,  misdeed,  misfortune,  or 
accident  (no  matter  by  what  name  it  is  linown,  or  from  what 
quarter  it  comes)  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  sufScient  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  care — I  mean,  a  degree  of  knowledge 
which  might  have  teen  acquired,  and  a  degree  of  attention  and 
care  which  might  have  beea  bestowed.  The  author  of  the  evil, 
therefore,  has  been,  bj  omission,  an  actual  delinquent;  or,  by 
commission,  an  actual  transgressor.  By  intention,  ignorance,  or 
heedlesaneaa,  some  natural  law,  established  by  the  Deity  for  the 
wise  and  beneficent  regulation  of  things,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  mischief  consequent  on  their  derangement,  has  been  violated 
or  neglected.  On  the  shoulders  of  some  one,  therefore,  culpability 
rests.  Let  no  natural  law  be  broken,  disregarded,  or  in  any  way 
contravened,  and  neither  accident  nor  misfortune,  fault  nor  crime 
will  ever  occur,  to  produce  any  form  of  either  physical  or  moral 
disorder  to  detract  from  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  sensitive 
beings,  and  mar  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  creation.  For,  the 
laws  established  for  the  government  of  the  universe,  if  uuiformly 
and  fully  observed,  and  allowed  to  operate  without  obstruction  or 
hindrance,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  obviate  all  occurrences  of 
the  sort.  Either  this  is  true,  or  creation  is  not  what  I  believe  it 
to  be — the  perfect  product  of  an  all-perfect  Being.  For,  a  being 
perfect  in  all  its  attributes,  can  neither  do  nor  meditate  things 
defective,  or  marked  by  any  departure  from  perfection — 

"  8a7  not,  then,  man's  imperfeot — benyea  in  rnnlt ; 
B»j  rttber,  man's  aa  perfect  aa  he  ought."     Popr. 

In  this  great  truth  are  involved,  not  only  the  highest  interests, 
but  the  very  essence  of  all  that  is  valuable,  whether  in  morality, 
religion,  or  the  common  affairs  of  life.  So  far,  nevertheless,  are 
men  from  making  the  requisite  exertions  to  carry  into  effect  the 
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only  scheme  of  action  which  the  doctrine  recommends,  that  very 
few  of  them,  even  theoretically,  recognize  either  its  truth  or  its 
importance;  yet  is  no  tenet  either  more  veritable  and  plain,  or 
more  useful  and  felicitous. 

4.  Were  I  to  give  a  fourth  reason  for  having  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  work,  I  might  represent  it  as  consist- , 
ing  in  the  pleasures  of  retrospection.  And  to  the  man,  whose 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  active  and  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty,  those  pleasures  are  of  a  high  order ;  and,  provided  his 
years  are  greatly  multiplied,  and  have  been  wholly  devoted  to 
enterprise  and  business,  they  are  proportionably  numerous.  To 
those  persons,  moreover,  who  are  correctly  informed  in  relation 
to  the  ever-changing  mental  conditions,  views,  and  sentiments  of 
man,  in  his  journey  through  life,  it  is  well  known  that  his  enjoy- 
ments are  different  at  different  stages  of  it. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  the  youth  looks  forward  almost  exclu- 
sively, through  the  bright  vista  of  expectancy  and  hope,  and 
feasts  in  imagination  on  little  else  than  anticipated  delights.  He 
has  not  yet  learned  practically  the  business  of  retrospection ;  be- 
cause his  stores  of  the  past  are  but  scantily  filled ;  and  even  on 
the  articles  they  contain  he  sets  comparatively  but  little  value,  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  events  have  hitherto  passed  too 
lightly  and  fleetly  over  him  either  deeply  to  impress  or  perma- 
nently to  interest  him. 

In  the  meridian  of  life,  man  derives  his  enjoyments  from  all 
things  around  him  ;  because  his  engagements  direct  his  attention 
to  them  all,  and  give  him  an  interest  in  them.  His  schemes  of 
business  induce  him  to  look  on  every  side — his  desire  of  wealth 
or  some  more  attractive  and  exciting  form  of  ambition,  ahead — 
and  his  memory,  behind,  that  he  may  treasure  up  from  expe- 
rience the  results  of  the  past^  for  the  uses  of  the  present,  and  the 
wants  of  the  future. 

But  of  man,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  chief  amount  of  sublunary 
enjoyments  is  retrospective.  Nor  can  the  case  with  him  be  other- 
wise. Eetired  from  business — perhaps  become  unfit  for  it — be- 
tween him  and  all  schemes  of  future  enterprise  and  ambition  an 
insuperable  barrier  being  interposed,  and  his  desire,  as  well  as 
his  ability  to  engage  in  them  being  extinguished — and  his  inte- 
rest in  the  transactions  and  scenes  superintended  by  his  junior 
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contemporaries,  being  also  greatly  diminished — under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  draws  on  the  past,  through  retrospection  and 
memory,  if  not  for  all  his  enjoyments,  certainly  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  vivid  and  gratifying  of  them.  And,  to  no 
small  extent,  the  more  distant  from  him,  in  point  of  time,  the 
immediate  scenes  and  sources  of  them  are,  the  more  lively  is  his 
recollection  of  them,  and  the  more  pleasure  do  the  remembrance 
and  contemplation  of  them  afford  him.  Thus  do  even  the  sports 
and  joys  of  his  childhood,  the  loves  and  associations  of  his  youth, 
the  tenderer  and  deeper  attachments  of  his  early  manhood,  and 
the  arduous  and  praiseworthy  efforts  and  successes  of  his  maturer 
years,  all  in  succession,  occasionally  revisit  and  salute  him,  ar- 
rayed in  the  freshness,  and  possessed  of  the  impressiveness,  which 
originally  characterized  them.  Nor  is  it  the  recollection  of  fortu- 
nate and  agreeable  occurrences  only  that  now  give  him  pleasure. 
Far  otherwise.  The  retrospect  of  the  dangers  that  have  threat- 
ened, and  the  disasters  that  have  befallen  him,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  is  often  a 
ground  of  abundant  delight  to  him.  To  the  truth  of  this,  my 
own  experience  amply  testifies.  To  some  of  the  most  perilous, 
and  apparently,  at  the  time,  the  most  hopeless  occurrences  and 
scenes  of  my  life,  I  now  look  back  with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  Nor  is  this  delight  the  result  merely 
of  my  escape  from  danger.  It  arises  (as  far  as  I  can  judge) 
almost  entirely  from  sundry  memorable  and  impressive  incidents 
which  occurred  at  the  time.  The  pleasure  derived  by  me,  from 
the  retrospective  contemplation  of  one  ocean-scene  of  gloord  and 
peril,  in  particular,  in  which  I  was  concerned,  and  to  which  I 
shall  more  fully  advert  hereafter,  arises  in  great  preponderance, 
from  my  recollection  of  the  surpassing  fortitude,  and  cheerful 
resignation  of  a  few  refined,  accomplished,  and  delicate  women, 
who  were  my  associates  in  danger,  and  to  whom  I  took  occasion 
to  offer  encouragement,  and  to  render  some  services,  which  their 
male  connections  were  too  much  prostrated  by  terror  and  sea- 
sickness to  be  able  to  perform. 

Such  are  some  of  the  enjoyments,  which  time,  unsparing  of 
most  other  things,  leaves  as  a  precious  treasure,  to  the  nian  in 
years.  And  an  oft-felt  consciousness  of  the  renovated  brightness 
and  vigor,  which  a  recollection  and  survey  of  them  are  calculated 
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to  impart,  have  probably  had  some  influence,  in  persuading  me 
to  engage  in  the  composition  of  my  own  biography.  The  em- 
ployment is  pleasurable  to  me. 

Hence  the  palpable  error,  so  frequently  committed,  of  assert- 
ing, that  some  one  has  performed  a  very  important  and  disin- 
terested action.  By  no  intellectual,  reflecting,  and  benevolent 
man  or  woman — has  such  an  action  ever  been  performed.  The 
importance  and  usefulness  of  an  action  cannot  fail  to  impart  to 
every  person  of  benevolfence  and  reflection,  who  is  acquainted 
with  it,  a  lively  interest  in  it,  whether  it  be  performed  by  him  or 
herself  or  by  other  persons. 

No  thinking  and  feeling  man,  therefore,  has  ever  performed,  or 
can  ever  perform  an  action  perfectly  disinterested.  I  do  not  here 
allude  to  an  interest  either  pecuniary,  political,  theological,  or 
social.  I  speak  of  that  instinctive,  heart-felt  interest,  which  every 
good  and  truly  benevolent  individual  necessarily  feels  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  action. 

In  fine,  man  lives  for  enjoyment  of  some  sort.  And  without 
enjoyment  he  does  not  wish  to  live.  Hence,  in  whatever  gives  him 
either  pleasure  or  pain,  he,  from  a  law  of  his  nature,  feels  an  in- 
terest and  cherishes  a  wish  to  prevent  the  latter,  and  to  promote 
the  former.  The  man  who,  without  a  moment's  thought,  plunges 
into  a  stream,  to  rescue  from  death  even  a  drowning  enemy, 
feels  deeply  interested  in  his  attempt,  and  would  be  unhappy 
had  he  neglected  it. 

Should  any  one  allege,  in  consequence  of  remarks  which  have 
been  heretofore  made,  that  the  retrospect  of  my  boyhood  and 
youth  cannot  be  in  a  high  degree  delightful  to  me,  on  account  of 
the  very  limited  number  of  my  early  attachments,  my  reply 
would  be  to  the  following  effect :  Though  I  have  stated  those 
attachments  to  have  been  few,  I  have  not  represented  them  as 
correspondingly  weak  and  mutable.  Far  from  it  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  peculiarly  ardent,  powerful,  and  lasting — the 
more  so,  unquestionably,  because  they  were  few.  For  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  the  necessary  effect  of  indefinite  or  even  very 
extensive  division  is,  to  diminish  and  weaken,  in  things  of  mind, 
no  less  certainly  than  in  those  of  matter.  In  defence  of  this 
opinion,  reasons  believed  to  be  sound  and  irrefutable  may  be 
easily  offered. 
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It  is  a  principle,  not  to  be  controverted,  in  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  that  each  individual  of  our  race  possesses  a  given 
amount  of  vital  strength,  including  strength  of  mind,  aa  well  as 
of  body.  In  the  various  forma  of  exercise  and  action  which 
mark  the  diversified  career  of  life,  this  strength  ia  expended 
through  sundry  channels,  and  in  various  ways,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  vital  functions.  And,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  numerous  those  channels  are,  the  smaller  and  weaker  must 
of  necessity  be  the  current  of  vital  force  that  passes  through 
each  of  them,  because  each  of  ihem  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
whole.  And  so  does  the  current  that  passes  through  each  of 
them.  Hence,  when  the  attachments  of  an  individual,  which  are 
but  particular  names  for  different  aorta  of  vital  action,  are  very 
numerous,  they  are  also  correspondingly  small,  feeble,  and  muta- 
ble. A  genera!  and  indiscriminate  lover,  admirer,  or  ao-called 
friend,  therefore,  is  tantamount  to  no  real  admirer,  lover,  or  friend 
at  all.  lie  resembles  what  ia  denominated  a  "  universal  genius," 
a  sniatterer  in  many  things,  but  accomplished  in  nothing.  To 
express  myself  in-more  homely,  but  not  less  significant  and  cor- 
rectly descriptive  language,  he  partakes  too  much  of  a  certain 
kind  of  shallow  knowledge-monger,  termed  a  "Jack  of  all  trades 
and  master  of  none."  From  this  truth,  the  following  important 
inference,  altogether  practical  in  its  character,  may  be  drawn. 

Let  him  who  ia  bent  on  the  attainment  of  true  distinction, 
standing,  and  influcpce,  limit  his  studies  and  pursuits  in  number, 
else  he  will  inevitably  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  he 
has  in  view.     To  speak  in  more  definite  and  significant  terms: — 

What  is  called  a  "  universal  genius,"  is  a  creation  as  fabulous 
as  the  phtenix  or  the  griflin.  It  exists  only  in  fiction,  not  in 
reality,  No  man  has  ever  yet  possessed  it — consisting,  aa  the 
expression  represents  it  to  do,  in  a  fitness  for  the  pursuit  and 
attainment  of  eminence  in  every  sort  of  knowledge.  Whoever 
has,  therefore,  expended  his  energy  in  an  attempt  to  distinguish 
himself  in  a  branch  of  science,  for  the  study  of  which  he  was  not 
well  qualified,  has,  by  the  measure,  detracted  more  or  less  from 
the  distinction  he  might  have  acquired,  in  some  other  branch,  to 
which  his  qualifications  were  better  suitetl. 

To  this  rule  the  history  of  our  race  does  not  present  us  with  a 
single  exception.     It  is  as  true  of  the  most  highly  as  of  the 
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moderately  and  lowly  gifted — of  Socrates  and  Plato,  Cicero  and 
the  admirable  Crichton,  as  of  any  other  individuals.  Had  the 
great  Roman  orator  wasted  less  of  his  mental  energy  in  paying 
court  to  the  Muses,  he  would  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  reputation 
marked  by  one  vanity,  and  one  intellectual  weakness  the  fewer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Paracelsus,  Vanhelmont,  Cardan,  and 
others,  had  they  thought  and  written  less  about  occult  science, 
its  source  and  influence — of  Cuvier,  had  he  consumed  less  of  his 
time  in  the  consideration  and  pursuit  of  affairs  of  state — and  of 
Laplace,  had  he  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  left  to  ecclesiastics  and  casuists  the  mysteries 
of  theology.  Each  of  those  personages,  by  aiming  at  too  many 
attainments  and  performances,  expended  a  portion  of  his  vital 
strength,  as  well  of  his  time,  in  an  unprofitable  if  not  an  inju- 
rious  manner. 

Of  nearly  all  the  illustrious  men,  of  whom,  as  respects  their 
studies,  I  have  any  special  knowledge,  correctly  might  I  speak  to 
the  same  effect.  They  have  all  attempted  to  shine  in  some 
degree,  if  not  to  attain  pre-eminent  lustre  on  too  many  points;  to 
produce,  by  their  individual  labors,  not  one,  or  even  two  brightly 
beaming  stars ;  but  a  blazing  constellation.  To  this  indiscreet 
practice,  Newton  had  the  wisdom  to  come  nearer  to  an  exception 
than  any  other  illustrious  man.  To  astronomy,  with  its  imme- 
diately collateral  and  auxiliary  branches  of  science,  he  almost 
exclusively  confined  his  researches.  And  hence  his  occupancy 
of  perhaps  the  loftiest  niche  in  the  temple  of  true  and  enduring 
fame,  to  which  man  has  attained. 

Leibnitz  possessed  a  genius  equally  as  powerful  and  profound, 
and  much  more  resplendent  than  that  of  Newton.  But  he  ex- 
pended it  on  too  many  subjects.  He  attempted  to  erect  to  his 
own  fame  sundry  monuments,  each  different  from  all  the  others, 
while  Newton  attempted  to  his  fame  the  erection  of  but  one. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  one  pyramid  of  the  latter  was 
loftier  and  more  magnificent  than  either  of  the  numerous  pyra- 
mids of  the  former.  In  confirmation  of  the  sentiment  here  ex- 
pressed, Newton  has  left  on  record  the  declaration,  that  if  he 
surpassed  other  men,  in  any  power,  it  was  that  of  "  continued 
and  unrelaxing  attention  to  a  given  subject." 

After  these  remarks,  on  the  courses  pursued  by  the  illustrious 
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dead,  might  I  venture  to  speak  of  myself,  I  would  say,  that,  on 
the  point  here  referred  to,  no  one  can  be,  as  a  student,  more  inju- 
dicious, and  more  unjust  to  his  reputation  and  standing  in  science 
than  I  have  been  to  mine.  Had  I  confined  my  studies  to  a  few 
subjects,  and  bestowed  on  each  of  them  suflBicient  attention,  I 
might,  as  I  feel  persuaded,  have  done  something  to  distinguish 
myself,  and  transmit  to  future  times  a  record  of  my  existence  and 
labors,  of  a  much  higher  and  more  creditable  order,  than  anything 
now  in  my  power  to  bequeath  to  them. 

On  the  point  here  referred  to,  then,  let  no  one  follow  the  ex- 
ample I  have  set;  but  let  my  recorded  mismanagement  operate 
as  a  warning  of  error  and  mischief,  and  be  carefully  avoided.  Let 
every  one,  whose  object  it  is  to  be  useful  and  distinguished  in 
science  and  letters,  be  careful  in  the  preservation  of  his  casual 
thoughts  and  facts,  by  recording  them  in  his  private  journal  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  their  occurrence,  concentrate  his  powers 
and  resources  on  a  few  subjects,  and  render,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
his  knowledge  in  some  way  subservient  to  their  elucidation,  and 
sedulously  secure  from  loss  and  destruction  whatever  he  may 
write.  These  latter  directions,  in  particular,  if  strictly  and  judi- 
ciously executed,  he  will  find,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  extremely 
useful.  Though  many  of  an  author's  publications  and  manu- 
scripts may  be  useless  to  others,  each  one  of  them,  however  light, 
brief,  and  trivial,  may,  by  judicious  policy,  be  rendered  more  or 
less  important  and  interesting  to  himself. 

But  I  have  not  yet  finished  my  account  of  the  different  means 
and  influences  which,  in  my  long  and  somewhat  diversified  career, 
have  aided  me  in  the  performance  of  my  intellectual  tasks,  the 
discharge  of  my  moral  duties,  the  execution  of  my  promiscuous 
enterprises,  and  the  formation  of  my  character,  and  which  will 
give  similar  aid  to  other  persons,  provided  they  be  similarly  used 
by  them. 

The  means  and  influences  here  referred  to,  though  different 
from  each  other  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  acting,  all  co-operated 
to  the  same  end — the  production  and  continuance  of  unrelaxing 
industry,  ambition,  and  perseverance,  and  to  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, and  other  attainments  and  accomplishments,  and  of  the 
facilities  of  acquiring  them.  But,  that  my  remarks  may  be  fully 
understood,  and  be  productive  of  the  amount  of  usefulness  for 
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which  they  afe  intended,  and,  I  trust,  not  altogether  unfitted,  I 
find  that  thej  must  be  presented  in  language  more  definite  and 
explicit. 

The  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  influencing  my  conduct, 
and  rendering  it  more  meritorious  than  it  would  have  probably 
been  without  them,  consisted  chiefly  in  certain  strong  incentives 
to  action  deemed  important  and  useful,  and  in  a  brief  code  of 
maxims  and  rules  for  its  government.  Many,  perhaps  most  of 
those  regulators  of  conduct  were  derived  by  me  from  books,  or 
from  the  conversation  of  persons  my  superiors  in  years  and  intel- 
ligence ;  but,  youthful  as  I  was,  some  of  them  were  the  product 
of  my  own  mind,  framed  out  of  materials  collected  by  observation 
and  experience.  It  is  believed  that  a  record  of  a  few  of  them 
may  be  interesting  and  useful.  If  they  proved  beneficial  to  me 
(and  I  am  confident  they  did),  they  may  be  made,  I  say,  by  proper 
usage,  to  render  to  others  a  similar  service. 

When  but  a  boy,  my  pride  and  restless  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
competition  induced  me  to  assume  it,  as  at  once  a  principle  and 
a  rule  of  action,  that  whatever  of  a  high  and  honorable  descrip- 
tion and  useful  result,  any  boy  of  my  age  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  and  occupying  the  same  rank  in  life,  or  perhaps  any 
.  rank,  whether  higher  or  lower,  had  done,  or  could  do,  I  ought  to 
be  able  also  to  do,  and  would  do,  if  possible,  should  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  the  deed  be  presented.  Nor  did  I  ever  fail  to 
make  the  effort. 

This  sentiment,  with  the  resolution  which  accompanied  it,  and 
bestowed  on  it  its  practical  character,  led  me  into  many  an  ardu- 
ous contest,  both  mental  and  corporeal  (for  both  sources  of  power 
and  action  were  involved  in  it),  some  of  which  were  not  of  the 
most  pacific  sort,  though,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  they  never 
amounted  to  positive  battle.  The  career  of  high-wrought  com- 
petition and  struggle  thus  created,  gave  to  me  a  degree  of  activity 
and  strength,  self-confidence  and  general  eflBciency,  to  which  there 
is  but  little  reason  to  believe  I  either  would  or  could  have  attained 
without  it.  At  an  early  period  of  my  life,  the  result  of  this  sys- 
tem of  self-training  made  me  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  boy, 
likely  in  manhood  to  gain  influence  and  distinction.  Nor  can  a 
doubt  be  entertained  that  it  contributed  its  share  to  whatever 
efficiency  I  may  have  subsequently  manifested,  and  to  the  success 
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that  may  have  rewarded  my  several  schemes  of  enterprise  and 
adventure. 

Respecting  one  topic,  in  particular,  of  no  small  interest  and 
moment,  it  implanted  in  me  a  belief,  which  is  well  known  to  have 
mingled  with  my  sentiments  through  life,  and,  as  often  as  called 
for,  on  suitable  occasions,  and  by  suitable  occurrences,  to  have 
characterized  my  actions.  The  belief  alluded  to  is,  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  United  States  are  by  nature,  to  say  the  least,  on  a  par 
with  the  natives  of  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  that, 
therefore,  under  similar  advantages  of  education  and  training, 
they  are  in  all  respects  their  equals,  perhaps  their  superiors,  in 
every  form  of  rivalry  and  contest. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  opinion  of  the  Abb^  Saint-Pierre, 
and  of  certain  other  fanciful  writers,  that  all  the  natives  of  the 
new  world,  of  whatever  description,  whether  of  the  human  race, 
or  of  similar  races  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  were  inferior 
to  those  of  the  old  world,  was,  by  many  individuals  of  our  own 
country,  admitted  as  correct,  and  gravely  defended.  In  truth, 
among  certain  classes  of  our  native  inhabitants  it  was,  perhaps, 
however  degrading  and  mortifying,  and  I  may  confidently  add, 
however  palpably  fallacious,  the  predominant  notion.  And  by 
emigrants  then  recently  from  Europe,  it  was  more  especially,  and  . 
at  times  very  impudently  asserted  and  encouraged — ^indeed,  as 
far  as  my  recollection  on  the  subject  may  be  trusted,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  in  the  United  States ;  certainly,  its  prevalence 
was  very  extensive.  Hence,  when,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia^ 
Mr.  Jefferson  stated  his  views  in  opposition  to  it,  he  was  believed 
to  do  so  as  an  American  who  loved  his  native  land,  and  defended 
it  from  motives  of  pride,  as  well  as  interest,  rather  than  as  an 
impartial  and  enlightened  philosopher  and  zoologist. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  the  Abb6  Saint-Pierre's  animated 
harangues  on  his  favorite  notion  of  the  degeneracy  and  inferiority 
of  the  men  of  America,  the  following  ludicrous  event  took  place 
in  Paris  between  him  and  Dr.  Franklin,  when  the  latter  gentle- 
man was  ambassador  near  the  French  Court.  That  the  anecdote 
may  have  its  due  point,  and  be  the  better  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  Abb^  was  very  considerably  below,  and 
Franklin  still  further  perhaps  above,  the  middle  size  of  man.  I 
need  hardly  add,  what  the  reader  will  himself  immediately  per- 
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ceiye,  that  the  scene  was  signalized  by  one  of  those  triumphant 
home-strokes  in  argumentid  dexterity  in  which  the  great  Ameri- 
can was  unrivalled. 

At  an  entertainment  given  on  some  public  occasion,  the  two 
philosophers  were  present ;  and  such  was  the  arrangement  (no 
matter  whether  by  accident  or  design)  that  the  little  Frenchman, 
with  half  a  dozen  of  small  Parisians  On  his  right  and  lefl,  was 
seated  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  Franklin,  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  six-feet-high  Americans  on  his  right  and  left,  on  the 
other  side,  directly  opposite  to  him. 

Either  of  his  own  accord,  or  more  probably  by  the  contrivance 
of  Franklin,  who  was  surpassingly  dexterous  at  all  sorts  of  hu- 
morous and  good-natured  expedients  calculated  to  insure  to  him 
victory  in  debate,  the  Abb^  commenced  an  elaborate  and  most 
learned  descant  on  the  inferiority  and  degeneracy  of  animated 
nature  in  the  new  world.  But  at  first  he  confined  his  remarks 
to  the  inferior  animals.  He  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and 
fluency  of  the  vast  pre-eminence,  in  size  and  strength,  of  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  giraffe,  of  the  old  world,  compared  to  the  same  qualities  in 
any  of  the  native  animals  of  America;  and,  as  may  well  be  sup* 
posed,  he  exulted  not  a  little  in  what  he  regarded  as  proof  con- 
clusive of  the  soundness  of  his  hypothesis. 

Here  Dr.  Franklin  very  civilly  interposed  a  few  words,  the 
purport  of  which  was  a  desire  to  know  whether,  in  the  Abbd's 
opinion,  the  human  race  also  had  degenerated  in  the  new  world  ? 
This  the  Abbd  felt  to  be  an  unwelcome  question,  embarrassing 
as  it  was  to  his  long-cherished  hypothesis,  and  bearing,  as  it  did, 
with  no  light  pressure  on  his  courtesy  and  good-breeding.  But 
no  matter ;  nothing  was  deemed  by  him  either  sacred  or  sound 
which  did  not,  in  all  respects,  accord  with  his  philosophy.  With 
every  possible  expression  and  manifestation,  therefore,  of  high- 
bred Parisian  politeness,  he  affirmed  his  belief  of  the  degeneracy 
of  man  under  the  deleterious  infiuence  of  the  American  climate. 

Franklin  rejoiced  at  this  decision,  because  it  placed  the  little 
Frenchman  completely  in  his  power,  and  gave  to  his  own  ruse^  in 
relation  to  him,  the  most  perfect  success.  His  reply,  therefore, 
which  was  brief,  was  to  this  effect : — 

My  opinion,  Mr.  Abbd,  is  in  opposition  to  yours.   But  the  ques- 
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tion  between  us  cannot  be  correctly  resolved  by  words.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  common  argument,  but  of  actual  demonstration. 
It  can  be  decided  only  by  observation  and  comparison.  Will 
you,  therefore,  with  the  three  French  gentlemen  on  each  side  of 
you,  have  the  goodness  to  rise  from  your  seats,  and  stand  up, 
while  I,  and  the  three  Americans  on  each  side  of  me,  will  do  the 
same,  and  the  company  present  will  favor  us  with  their  judgment 
on  what  they  may  see  ? 

The  proposition  being  accepted,  was  instantly  carried  into 
effect.  And  then  were  seen,  standing  erect,  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  seven  Frenchmen,  each  about  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches 
high,  and  slim  in  proportion ;  and  on  the  other  side  seven  Ame- 
ricans— Franklin  himself,  whose  height  was  five  feet  ten  or  eleven 
inches,  being  the  lowest,  while  each  of  his  companions  was  full 
six  feet  high,  and  all  of  them  possessed  of  broad  frames  and 
swelling  muscles. 

A  result  so  inexpressibly  ludicrous  attracted  the  eyes  and  ex- 
cited the  merriment  of  every  one  present,  the  waiters  themselves 
not  excepted.  There  stood,  facing  each  other,  competitors  for 
pre-eminence  in  size  (the  comparison  and  decision  to  be  made  by 
those  immediately  around  them),  seven  natives  of  the  Old  and 
seven  of  the  New  World;  the  latter  so  vastly  superior  in  all 
their  dimensions  as  to  convert  the  spectacle  into  little  else  than 
a  contrast  of  giants  and  pigmies.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  came  down  on  the  poor  Abb^  an  outbreak  of  irrepressible 
laughter,  which,  for  the  time,  swept  his  hypothesis,  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  and,  in  a  manner  the  most  significant  and  deci- 
sive, announced  his  discomfiture.  He  bore  his  defeat,  however, 
with  perfect  good-humor,  acknowledged  that  Monsieur  TEmbas- 
sadeur  had  out-negotiated  him,  and  gained  a  temporary  advantage 
over  him,  but  contended  that  his  opinion  was  notwithstanding 
correct,  and  that  coming  time  would  secure  to  him  the  victory. 

To  myself  as  a  boy,  at  a  period  not  long  after  that  of  the  event 
just  related,  there  occurred  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  dogma  respecting  American  degeneracy,  at  least 
so  far  as  boyhood  was  concerned.  And  it  was  eagerly  embraced 
and  strenuously  acted  on  without  delay. 

As  pupils  in  the  same  school  where  I  was  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  my  education,  were  six  European  lads,  of  about  the  same 
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age  and  size  with  myself.  Of  these,  three  were  from  Ireland,  two 
from  England,  and  one  from  Scotland.  And,  so  recently  had  they 
arrived  in  the  country,  that  neither  of  them  had  as  yet  exchanged 
a  shade  of  the  ruddy  complexion  of  his  native  land  for  the  more 
imbrowned  and  manly  complexion  of  our  Southern  States,  where, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  I  myself  had  been  born,  and  where  I 
then  resided.  * 

Between  those  youthful  Europeans,  and  about  an  equal  number 
of  native  Americans  (I  myself  being  one  of  them),  very  much 
resembling  them  in  size  and  years,  a  contest  for  superiority  soon 
commenced,  and  was  carried  on  by  each  partj^  with  great  resolu- 
tion, perseverance,  and  zeal.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  any  one  kind 
of  excellence  or  accomplishment,  but  embraced  every  sort,  corpo- 
real and  mental,  of  school-boy  and  youthful  exercises  and  attain- 
ments. The  art  of  pugilism  was  alone  excluded  from  the  list  of 
our  sports,  on  account  of  its  aptness  to  lead  to  resentment  and 
battle. 

This  contest,  which  our  youthful  pride  raised  to  such  conse* 
quence,  as,  in  our  own  estimation,  to  invest  it  with  nationality, 
and  render  it,  in  some  measure,  a  second  revolutionary  struggle — 
this  contest,  I  say,  however  uncertain  in  its  issue  it  might  have 
been  deemed  at  first,  did  not  long  continue  doubtful.  From  its 
very  commencement,  so  successful  were  the  Americans  in  almost 
every  trial  of  every  description,  that  they  soon  ceased  to  consider 
their  antagonists  as  worthy,  much  less  as  powerful  and  formidable 
rivals.  And  their  success  and  superiority  suffered  no  material 
change,  except  that  of  regular  increase,  until  their  triumph  was 
complete.  Not  a  single  European  boy,  though  some  of  them 
were  dexterous  and  clever,  was  judged  pre-eminent  in  a  single 
point.  So  uniform  was  the  result  of  nearly  every  trial,  and  to 
such  an  extent  did  the  discomfiture  of  the  young  foreigners  pre- 
vail, that  the  poor  lads  became  dispirited  and  cowed,  and,  in  their 
pride  of  both  person  and  country,  so  deeply  mortified  as  to  con- 
template an  immediate  abandonment  of  the  school.  This  desigUi 
however,  was  met  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  its  accomplishment 
prevented,  by  the  more  manly  and  magnanimous  of  the  young 
victors,  who  promptly  took  under  their  protection  the  vanquished 
party,  treated  them  with  marked  kindness  and  respect,  and  pro- 
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hibitod  those  who  were  less  liberal-minded  from  exulting  over 
them. 

Nor  waa  this  the  only  occaaion  on  which  I  waa  engaged  in  trials 
similar  to  that  just  narrated.  In  at  least  a  dozen  of  similar  in- 
stances have  I  been  concerned  during  my  youth  in  like  contests 
(for  I  took  measures  to  produce  them),  and  almost  uniformly  with 
a  similar  issue.  In  every  trial  were  the  Americans  more  or  less 
triumphant.  Hence  the  opinion,  which  I  formed  in  boyhood,  and 
still  retain,  because  I  think  it  true,  that,  instead  of  being  a  degene- 
rate race,  Caucasian  natives  of  the  United  States  are  superior  in 
natural  endowments  to  their  European  ancestors.  And  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  African  race,  no  one  informed  on  the  subject 
can  doubt.  Those  negroes  born  and  reared  in  this  country  are,  in 
both  body  and  mind,  very  strikingly  superior  to  their  African 
progenitors.  And  that  the  male  descendants  of  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  bom  in  America  generally  surpass  their  fathers  in  sta- 
ture, is  a  fact,  of  the  tnath  of  which  I  have  long  ago  convinced 
myself  by  actual  admeasurement  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Hence  also,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  our  native  popula- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  we  have  had,  in  the  United  States,  within 
the  present  century,  a  larger — I  was  near  saying  a  much  larger 
body  of  able  and  distinguished  men,  than  has  appeared  in  any  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  But  they  are  chiefly  men  of  active 
basiuess  and  public  affairs — civil  and  military,  mechanical  and 
commercial.  Our  time  for  distinction  in  science  and  letters  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Bat  it  is  approaching,  with  encouraging  rapid- 
ity, and  (may  its  foreshadowing  be  trusted)  promises  to  be  a 
period  of  unrivalled  glory.  Notwithstanding  the  rude  and  im- 
potent taunts  of  certain  British  writers,  no  other  nation  has  ever, 
under  like  circumstances,  produced,  in  an  equal  period,  half,  per- 
haps quarter  as  many  able  and  distinguished  works  of  mind,  in 
the  forms  of  closet  compositions,  and  public  speeches  of  various 
kinds,  as  has  the  United  States,  within  the  present  century — 
especially  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  it. 

It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  improved  original  condition 
of  the  native  American  mind  has  not  yet  reached  its  utmost  eleva- 
tion— but  is  still  rising  and  ripening  with  the  progress  of  time. 
For  there  ia  reason,  if  not  for  conviction,  at  least  for  strong  sus- 
picion, that  up  to  the  present  period,  the  constitutioua  of  our 
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native  population  have  not  felt  and  realized  the  entire  effect  of 
the  ameliorating  influences,  physical,  intellectual,  political,  and 
moral,  which  our  country  possesses,  and  dispenses  to  its  inhabi- 
tants— I  mean  that  the  Caucasian  race,  or  rather  the  Anglo-Saxon 
variety  of  it,  have  not  yet  inhabited  the  United  States  long 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  naturalized  and  acclimated  in  it — that 
they  have  not  yet  experienced,  in  their  organization,  and  native 
endowments,  all  the  changes  and  improvements,  which  the  great 
aggregate  of  new  or  modified  causes,  natural  and  factitious,  con* 
stantly  acting  on  them,  especially  in  the  northern  temperate  zone 
of  the  New  World,  is  calculated  to  produce — in  a  word,  that  they 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  become  thorough-bred  natives  of  the 
country  where  they  have  been  bom,  and  which  they  now  inhabit. 
Nor  will  they,  in  all  probability,  bo  thus  metamorphosed  and  ac- 
complished for  ages  to  come.  And,  until  the  consummation  of 
that  change,  the  complete  power,  efficiency,  and  productiveness, 
corporeal  and  mental,  of  the  man  of  America,  having  never  been 
manifei^ted  and  witnessed,  cannot  possibly  be  known. 

Were  I  asked  the  reason  why  I  believe  in  the  natural  supe- 
riority of  the  American  mind  over  the  mind  of  Europe,  my 
reply  would  be  to  the  following  effect:  — 

I  believe  in  the  superiority  referred  to,  because,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  belief  comports  with  the  result  of  observation — all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  being  duly  considered. 

Waiving  this  reason,  however,  my  belief  rests  on  another,  which 
I  consider  less  disputable. 

The  strength  and  general  excellence  of  the  mind  depend  on  the 
size,  tone,  temperament,  and  general  excellence  of  the  condition 
of  the  several  organs  of  the  brain.  This  position  is  as  sound  and 
tenable,  as  is  that  which  maintains  that  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  muscles  are  proportionate  to  their  size,  tone,  temperament, 
healthfulness,  and  degree  of  innervation.  And,  to  every  correct 
and  enlightened  physiologist,  this  latter  truth  is  as  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  is  that  involving  the  maxim  that  "  things  equal  to 
one  and  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another." 

But  there  exist  two  classes  of  causes,  one  of  them  called  physi- 
cal, and  the  other  moral,  which,  in  their  full  and  fair  operation, 
tend  as  directly  and  necessarily  to  give  to  the  organs  of  the  brain 
size,  strength,  tone,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  excellence,  as 
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vapor  does  to  rise,  and  rain-drops  and  other  ponderous  bodies  to 
descend.  Of  these  causes,  the  physical  ones,  consisting  chiefly  of 
atmospherical  air,  light,  caloric,  electricity,  water,  and  food,  may 
be  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  each  other  in  point  of  quality  and 
quantity,  in  the  New  World  and  the  Old.  But,  in  the  former 
(the  New  World),  especially  in  the  United  States,  the  case,  as  re- 
spects the  moral  causes,  is  exceedingly  different.  They  consist 
of  the  various  pursuits  and  employments,  modes  of  enterprise  and 
influence,  whether  civil  or  military,  commercial,  naval,  or  con- 
nected with  the  arts,  which  are  calculated  to  give  exercise,  and, 
as  its  natural  effects,  all  the  elements  of  activity  and  excellence 
to  the  brain.  And  in  comparison  with  their  condition,  in  every 
other  country,  they  predominate  not  a  little,  in  amount  and  value, 
in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country,  such  is  the  nature  of  our  free  institutions — I 
mean  the  boundless  facility  and  encouragement  they  afford  to 
ambition  and  enterprise  of  every  description,  with  all  their  con- 
comitants (our  social  condition  being  in  perfect  harmony  with 
them) — that  the  human  brain  experiences,  among  us,  vastly  more 
of  excitement  and  exercise,  than  it  does  among  any  other  people 
on  earth.  And  that  excitement  and  exercise,  I  say,  adds  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  brain,  and  augments  its  excellence,  as  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  with  as  much  certainty,  as  does  a  like  condi- 
tion of  action  increase  the  size  and  strength  of  the  blacksmith's 
arm,  and  of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  pedestrian,  and  the  opera 
dancer.  Of  actual  necessity,  therefore,  if  the  mind  of  the  United 
States  be  not,  by  nature  already  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation  (which  I  believe  it  to  be),  it  must  become  so,  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  time.  It  may  be  erected  into  a  maxim,  and  safely  re- 
garded  and  acted  on  as  such,  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater  amount  of  national  freedom  which  any  civilized  people 
enjoy,  the  greater  will  be  the  strength,  the  wider  the  grasp,  and 
the  higher  the  tone  and  standing  of  their  minds.  I  mean,  of 
course,  their  minds,  as  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  nature,  independ- 
ently of  the  effects  of  education.  And  being,  like  all  other  con- 
stitutional qualities,  hereditary,  native  mental  superiority  becomes, 
in  time,  a  settled  and  permanent  national  characteristic. 

Am  I  asked  by  what  means  a  man  may  increase  the  power  and 
activity  of  his  native  mental  faculties  ?    1  answer  by  augmenting 
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the  size,  and  raising  to  a  higher  order  the  tone  and  temperament 
of  the  cerebral  organs,  to  which  the  mental  faculties,  whose  im- 
provement is  required,  belongs.  And  the  requisite  increase  in  the 
size,  temperament,  and  tone  of  the  organs  referred  to,  can  be  easily 
effected  by  suitably  exercising  them.  Employ  them  in  action, 
judiciously  and  skilfully,  as  respects  time  and  degree,  each  on  its 
appropriate  object — and  the  work  is  done.  Under  such  treat- 
ment, the  cerebral  organs  are  certainly  improved  in  power,  readi- 
ness, and  adroitness  of  action,  as  muscles  and  joints  are,  under 
similar  training. 

These  remarks  lead  me,  with  suflBcient  directness,  to  oflFer  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  apothegm,  that, 
where  nature  alone  makes  one  individual  a  man  of  great  distinc- 
tion and  usefulness,  education  and  training  make  thousands.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  ^virtually  true  to  assert,  that  education  and 
training  alone  actually  produce  great  distinction  and  usefulness; 
while,  at  furthest,  nature  does  nothing  more  than  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  them,  by  bestowing  on  men  the  requisite  capacities. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  in  the  habit  of  offering  himself  as,  at  once,  an 
illustration  and  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  Often  has  he 
assured  me,  in  presence  of  other  young  men,  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, that  all  his  ascendency  in  science  and  letters  over  those  who 
had  been  his  school  and  college  fellows,  he  owed  to  his  ascend- 
ency over  them  in  industry  and  perseverance  in  study.  In  his 
own  plain  and  rather  homely  language,  he  frankly  declared,  that 
some  of  his  fellow-students  were  "  smarter  lads"  than  he  was,  and 
could  do  more  in  a  given  time ;  but  that,  during  the  long  English 
school  and  college  vacations,  they  bestowed  their  time  on  mere 
sports  and  amusements,  or  spent  it  in  idleness;  while,  during  the 
same  periods,  he  lost  not  from  his  studies,  of  some  sort,  so  much 
as  a  single  day.  And  no  sooner  were  their  college  and  university 
courses  ended,  than  their  philosophical  and  general  literary  studies 
were  also  ended;  while  his  own  were  but  little  more  than  fairly 
begun.  From  an  ardent  love  and  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
he  still  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  field  of  it  just  referred 
to,  a  given  portion  of  his  time,  and  appropriated  the  remainder 
to  the  study  of  a  profession,  or  of  some  new  department  of  science. 

The  results  of  those  different  modes  of  proceeding  by  young 
Priestley  and  his  late  fellow-students,  were  themselves  equally 
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dififerent.  The  latter  gentlemen,  who  had  abandoned  scientific 
studies,  necessarily  retrograded,  and  lost  much  of  what  they  had 
previously  learned;  whereas  the  former  one,  who  perseveringly 
adhered  to  them,  made  still  further  progress  in  them,  and  thus, 
by  a  compound  gain,  left  far  in  his  rear  all  who  had  been  at  first 
alongside  of  him,  and  probably  some  who  had  been,  at  one  timei 
in  advance  of  him.  The  final  issue  was,  what  must  always  more 
or  less  ensue  in  such  cases,  that  he  became  the  illustrious  philo- 
sopher, enlarging  by  his  labors,  to  a  vast  extent,  the  boundaries 
of  science,  and  by  his  writings,  replete  with  original  matter, 
instructing  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world  in  which  a  taste 
for  science  had  been  awakened;  while  the  less  industrious  and 
ambitious  associates  of  his  early  years  loitered  through  life  in 
comparative  idleness,  toiled  along  in  professional  mediocrity,  or 
made  their  way  in  some  other  condition  more  obscure  and  less 
creditable. 

Now,  though  I  am  far  from  contending  that  all  the  industry 
and  perseverance  they  could  have  practised  would  have  moulded 
each  of  those  individuals  into  a  Priestley;  yet,  I  do  contend,  that 
a  steady  and  strenuous  course  of  the  kind  would  have  brought 
them  much  nearer  to  such  a  model  than  they  ever  approached, 
and  might  have  rendered  them,  in  some  of  the  walks  of  life  con- 
genial to  them,  even  distinguished  men,  and  benefactors  of  their 
race. 

Might  I  again  refer  to  the  course  and  incidents  of  my  own  life, 
and  their  consequences,  I  would  say,  that  most  of  what  I  have 
accomplished,  beyond  the  attainments  and  achievements  of  the 
acquaintances  of  my  youth  (and  the  surplus  is  not  inconsiderable), 
has  been  the  result  of  my  superior  ambition,  industry,  .and  per- 
severance. The  following  anecdote  of  my  youth  tends  to  the 
confirmation  of  this  truth,  and  shows  how  resolute  and  aspiring 
was  my  spirit,  and  how  lofty  my  aim,  at  that  early  period.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  winter  of  my  attendance  on  the  lectures  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tht> 
late  Dr.  Blythe,  then  a  clergyman,  who  had  settled  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  visited  Philadelphia  with  a  view  to  the  procurement 
of  pecuniary  contributions  toward  the  erection  and  establishment 
of  what  was  first  the  Lexington,  or  Kentucky  Seminary,  but 
was  afterwards  merged  in  Transylvania  University.   I  asked  him,. 
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as  an  acquaintance,  to  accompany  me  to  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Rush, 
who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  life  and  celebrity. 

Seated  by  my  side,  and  seeing  me  deeply  absorbed  in  listening 
and  taking  notes,  Blythe  said  to  me,  in  an  undertone:  "  I  suppose, 
from  your  earnestness  and  industry,  that  you  intend  to  be  your- 
self a  professor  hereafter?"  My  reply,  as  my  interrogator,  during 
his  subsequent  lifetime  frequently  stated,  was  equally  prompt  and 
decisive:  "Yes,  sir;  I  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  (pointing 
earnestly  toward  the  lecturer)  I  be  seated  in  that  chair,  or  in  one 
equal  to  it"  And  I  was  in  earnest ;  not  in  either  a  banter  or  a 
jest.  Nor  did  the  ambition,  which  was  already  kindled,  cease  to 
burn  in  me,  with  the  uninterruptedness  of  a  vestal  fire,  until  it 
was  gratified.  And,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unlooked-for  and  insu- 
perable combination  of  adverse  circumstances,  I  should  have 
occupied  the  very  chair  which  had  been  filled  by  Dr.  Rush;  and, 
in  that  case,  never  perhaps  have  seen  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

But  my  view  of  the  matter  in  question  (however  manly  and 
independent  it  may  be  held  by  persons  of  old-school  sentiments 
and  habits,  and  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  accounted  abstract- 
edly and  morally  correct)  was,  as  the  issue  demonstrated,  indis- 
creet and  impolitic,  in  its  relation  to  success.  Young  men,  there- 
fore, who  are  competitors  for  office  or  place,  will  not  be  likely, 
during  this  era  of  artifice  and  intrigue,  to  enhance  the  probability 
of  their  attaining  their  object  by  adopting  it  as  a  truth,  and 
sternly  adhering  to  it  as  a  rule  of  action.  By  this  remark,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  it  as  a  departure  from  rectitude. 
Far  otherwise.  It  bespeaks  an  adherence  to  that  attribute,  and 
ought  to  be  a  rule  of  action  by  both  candidates  and  electors ; 
and,  where  honor,  honesty,  and  competency  prevail  and  direct,  it 
is  the  rule  with  both. 

But  I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  the  reader  what  the  view 
entertained  by  me  on  the  subject,  and  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  actually  was.  That  he  may  judge  of  it  for  himself, 
then,  it  shall  be  now  stated,  and  is  as  follows: — 

I  both  hoped  and  believed,  that,  provided  I  should  make  such 
acquirements  in  medical  science,  medical  history,  and  their  colla- 
teral branches,  in  general  literature,  especially  in  Belles-Lettres 
composition,  and  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  as  to  be  able  to 
present,  with  respect  to  those  accooiplishments,  a  stronger  claim 
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to  the  chair  in  question  than  any  other  candidate,  and  an  equal 
one  in  reference  to  all  else  pertaining  to  fitness  of  standing  and 
character ;  I  felt  persuaded  (or  at  least  endeavored  to  feel  so), 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  would  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  elect  me  to  the 
chair  as  soon  as  it  should  become  vacant. 

In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken.  Dr.  Chapman,  possessed  of 
more  tact  than  I  had,  at  least  than  I  chose  to  employ,  even  when 
so  much  was  at  stake,  conciliated  the  good- will  and  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees ;  and  the  chair  was  bestowed  on  him ;  notwith- 
standing the  almost  universal  admission,  that  my  qualifications 
for  it  were  not  a  little  superior  to  his.  I  presented,  moreover,  to 
pupils  a  much  better  example  than  he  did,  in  relation  to  industry 
and  perseverance  in  study.  For,  in  relation  to  that  highly  and 
justly  distinguished  gentleman,  it  is  and  has  been  known,  during 
his  whole  life,  that  he  is  an  irregular  student — or  rather,  that  he 
cannot  be  correctly  said  to  be  a  student  at  all.  He  is  not  even 
an  extensive  reader  of  original  works,  but  depends  for  his  know- 
ledge of  them  almost  entirely  on  reviews,  united  to  conversations 
with  those  who  have  perused  them.  By  nature  he  is  abundantly 
gifted  with  intellect,  acquires  knowledge  from  books  and  other 
sources  with  uncommon  facility,  and,  as  a  man,  ranks  with  the 
most  high-minded  and  honorable  of  our  race. 

Were  it  not,  moreover,  for  the  nasal  twang  of  his  voice,  he 
would  be  pre-eminently  eloquent ;  and  even  with  that  vocal  de- 
fect, he  ranks  with  the  most  eloquent  teachers  of  the  day ;  I  shall 
further  add,  that,  after  his  elevation  to  the  chair,  he  had  the  can> 
dor  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  more  indebted,  for  his  success, 
to  the  friendship  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

One  reminiscence  more  on  the  subject.  To  show  Professor 
Chapman's  opinion,  at  the  time,  of  my  qualifications  to  teach, 
truth  warrants  me  in  stating  the  following  facts.  And  I  make 
the  statement  with  no  design  to  insinuate  that  the  Professor  was 
not  capable  of  making  himself  his  arrangements  for  teaching. 
Far  from  it.  He  was  capable — abundantly  capable.  But  he  had 
not  yet  made  them. 

To  aid  him,  therefore,  in  the  duties  of  his  chair,  I  wrote  and 
published,  at  his  request,  my  Notes  on  CullerCs  Outlines^  to  which 
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he  subsequently,  for  several  years  (I  know  not  how  many)  re- 
ferred as  the  text-book  <^  his  lectures. 

I  also  furnished  him  with  manuscript  lectures,  which  I  had 
prepared  for  my  own  use,  on  "  General  Pathology."  Those  he 
returned  to  me ;  and  they  are  now  in  my  possession. 

During  the  first  winter  of  his  labors  in  the  chair  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Dr.  Rush,  I  likewise  composed  for  him  the  out- 
lines of  his  Lectures  on  eruptive  diseases. 

I  repeat,  that  I  have  made  this  statement,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  Professor  Chapman  (who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
medical  teachers  of  the  day),  but  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  con- 
nection which  subsisted  between  him  and  myself;  and  of  the 
favorable  opinion  he  entertained  of  my  qualifications  as  a  medi- 
cal teacher,  a  scholar,  and  a  writer. 

From  an  early  period  of  my  life  I  was  actuated  by  a  form  of 
ambition,  and  a  love  of  disquisition  and  mental  contest,  which 
not  only  marked  in  me  somewhat  of  a  peculiarity  of  native  mind 
and  spirit,  but  tended  also  to  strengthen  them. 

I  never  read  a  book  of  any  description,  without  making,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  perusal  of  it,  a  continued  effort 
to  detect  errors  and  fisiults  in  it,  and  to  determine  how,  in  my 
own  view,  they  might  be  corrected  and  amended.  This  was  the 
case  very  especially  in  relation  to  poetic  productions,  and  to 
works  on  the  philosophy  of  nature,  as  she  presents  herself  in  the 
phenomena  and  general  economy  of  our  globe.  And  even  in 
reading  novels,  romances,  and  other  forms  of  moral  fiction,  I 
rarely  £Edled  to  fiemcy,  that,  in  their  trying  toils,  perils,  and  ad- 
ventures, the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  story  behaved,  in  some 
way,  improperly ;  and  that,  had  I  been  in  their  places,  I  would 
have  acted  differently,  and  to  better  effect. 

That  this  turn  of  mind,  and  its  consequent  course  of  action 
were  and  are  equivocal,  in  their  tendency  and  effects,  producing  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  cannot  be  denied.  While  they  create 
in  those  whom  they  actuate,  a  disposition,  when  reading,  to  observe 
and  remember,  examine  and  compare,  with  more  accuracy  than 
would  otherwise  be  practised  by  them,  they  carry  the  spirit  and 
habit  of  doubting  so  far  as  to  make  an  approach  to  settled  skepti- 
cism, if  they  do  not  actually  terminate  in  it 

Not  only  does  a  course  of  this  kind  surpass  every  other  mode 
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of  inquiry  and  research,  in  producing  a  strict  attention  to  the 
book  of  nature,  and  awakening  a  high  veneration  for  its  contents, 
with  which  those  of  all  works  from  the  press  aro  diligently  and 
faithfully  compared;  it  proves  the  cause  of  a  comparative  if  not 
a  complete  indifference  toward  the  contents  of  the  latter  sort  of 
books;  unless  they  are  found  on  a  thorough  comparison,  to  corre- 
spond in  all  respects  with  those  of  the  former.  The  slightest 
difference  between  them  causes,  as  it  ought  to  do,  an  immediate 
discredit  and  rejection  of  the  doctrines,  systems,  and  theories  con- 
tained in  even  the  most  favorite  and  popular  productions  of  the 
human  pen. 

From  the  action  and  influence  of  the  causes  just  referred  to,  so 
powerful,'in  many  cases,  does  a  predilection  for  the  direct  evidence 
and  authority  of  nature  become,  as  to  throw  more  or  less  into  dis- 
paragement and  disbelief,  not  only  all  things  deemed  unnatural, 
or  supernatural,  but  even  such  as  are  only  unaccountable  and 
wonderful.  Hence,  the  well-known  fact  that  a  mental  habit  of 
the  kind  I  am  considering,  which,  at  first,  is  but  incredulity  and 
doubt,  is  often  strengthened  and  ripened  into  actual  infidelity. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  connections,  this  view  of 
the  subject  came  too  near  being  verified,  in  relation  to  myself,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  For  I  did  not  refrain  from  scrutinizing,  and 
even  criticizing  certain  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  comparing  them  with  and  testing  them  by  what  has  been 
correctly  termed  the  "Elder  Eevelation,"  (the  Word  of  God, 
spoken  through  the  works  and  ways  of  nature,)  any  more  than  I 
refrained  from  doing  the  same  with  productions  altogether  human. 
Nor,  resolved  as  I  was  on  fair  and  impartial  criticism,  and  through 
that,  on  the  disclosure  and  defence  of  truth  alone,  do  I  think  that, 
in  the  course  I  pursued,  there  was  anything  incorrect,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  blameworthy.  On  the  contrary,  I  contended  in 
my  youth,  and  still  contend,  that  of  those  doctrines  and  creeds 
believed  to  be  connected  with  our  everlasting  condition,  the  sound- 
ness and  purity  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  and  unsparingly 
scrutinized  and  tested,  than  should  those  of  beliefs  and  opinions 
of  a  less  solemn  and  important  nature.  Such  appears  clearly  to 
me  to  be  the  decision  of  reason  and  common  sense,  however  much 
fanatics  and  bigots  may  condemn  and  denounce  it.  The  weightier 
a  creed  is,  and  the  more  essentially  it  is  believed  to  involve  our 
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endless  happiness  or  misery,  the  more  cautiously  should  it  be 
adopted  and  relied  on,  and  the  more  conclusive  should  be  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  sustained. 

Allied  in  character  to  my  disposition  to  detect  and  expose  the 
errors  of  opinion,  and  the  falsity  of  reputed  facts  recorded  in 
books,  was  another  quality  which  I  possessed,  and  habitually 
manifested,  in  debating  societies.  It  was  a  propensity  to  array 
myself  in  discussion,  on  what  I  knew,  or  at  least  on  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  wrong  side  of  the  question  under  consideration, 
in  order  the  more  certainly  to  produce  discussion,  by  my  advocacy 
of  a  paradox,  and  make  a  show  of  my  ingenuity  and  ability,  in  de- 
fence of  error.  For  I  contended  that  error  alone  required  inge- 
nuity and  ability  in  its  defence — truth  being  susceptible  of  defence 
by  an  exposition  of  facts  so  plain  and  simple  as  to  be  quite  feasi- 
ble to  the  most  common  abilities. 

In  consequence  of  my  indulgence  of  this  ambidextrous  turn 
and  power  of  mind,  active  and  animated  discussion  was  rarely,  if 
ever,  wanting  in  a  debating  society,  when  I  was  present.  And 
thus  were  intellectual  adroitness  and  vigor  necessarily  acquired 
by  speaking  members,  beyond  what  they  would  have  possessed, 
had  the  practice  referred  to  never  been  introduced.  And,  at 
times,  perhaps,  the  truth  of  some  controvertible  point  was 
rendered  more  obvious  than  it  would  have  been  had  not  the  con- 
troversy been  held.  Of  the  course  pursued  by  me,  such  were 
some  of  the  advantages. 

But  that  course  had  also  its  counter-column  of  disadvantages, 
not  only  to  others,  but  also  to  myself. 

In  the  view  of  those  members  whose  minds  were  neither  very 
clear,  nor  vigorous  and  discriminating,  truth  was  not  unfrequently 
rather  obscured  than  brightened,  by  the  sophistry  employed,  the 
cause  of  error  temporarily  strengthened,  and  its  mischievous 
accoifapaniments  and  consequences  more  widely  diflfused. 

Nor  on  myself  did  that  influence  promise  to  be  altogether  harm- 
less. I  either  discovered  or  fancied,  after  a  time,  that  if  my  actual 
perception  of  truth  was  not  impaired,  my  sacred  regard  for  it  was 
likely  to  be  shaken  and  unsettled,  the  fervor  of  my  zeal  to  distin- 
guish it  from  error  perhaps  somewhat  abated,  and  my  resolu- 
tion, in  all  cases,  to  aid  in  defending  it  diminished. 

Nor  was  this  the  whole  amount  of  the  mischief  that  threatened 
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me.  I  further  discovered  that  a  young  man,  of  a  lively  and 
ardent  imagination,  and  an  inventive  and  ingenious  mind,  may 
take  ground  in  debate  on  the  side  of  a  contested  point,  which  he 
knows  to  be  unsound  and  indefensible,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  a 
few  earnest  discussions  of  it,  by  the  very  witchery  of  his  own 
sophistry,  seduce  himself  into  the  belief  that  it  is  founded  in 
truth.  In  plain  terms,  that  he  may,  to  use  a  common  and  homely 
form  of  expression,  "make  the  wrong  side  of  a  question  appear 
to  be  right,"  not  only  to  others,  but  even  to  himself. 

No  sooner  were  these  discoveries  made,  their  truth  established, 
and  the  entire  compass  of  their  prejudicial  effects  detected,  than 
I  abandoned  the  defence  of  known  error,  and  resolved,  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  to  defend  in  discussion  no  position  not 
believed  by  me  to  be  true.  And  such  is  the  only  course  which 
honesty  and  sound  morals  permit  us  to  pursue.  Since  the  date, 
moreover,  of  my  resolution  on  the  subject,  to  that  course  I  have 
strictly  adhered. 

With  this,  I  close  my  perhaps  unwisely  protracted  series  of 
preliminary  remarks.  To  the  intelligent  and  attentive  reader, 
the  fact  itself  is  too  plain  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  or  even  refer  to  it,  that  they  are  desultory,  without  sys- 
tem, and,  in  many  places,  without  much  affinity  between  topics, 
which  the  narrative  brings  into  immediate  connection. 

Notwithstanding  these  faults,  however,  I  am  unwilling  to  resign 
the  belief,  already  stated  with  sufficient  confidence,  that  they  con- 
tain matter  worthy  to  be  examined,  reflected  on,  treasured  up, 
and  practically  employed,  by  the  youthful  and  aspiring,  as  awa- 
kencrs  of  praiseworthy  sentiment,  suggesters  of  correct  thought, 
and  safe  and  useful  guides  of  action  in  the  multifarious  pursuits 
and  transactions  of  life. 
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CHAPTEB    I. 

nlr— C«L  Mvmj— His  e^Mts— Mj  bntb— Mcddabv^  Co^tr, 

u>  ackool — Mt  vtmAtrs — Puiytj* — Bepa  Latm—BaOd  a  log  stwij — 
IT  prftt    Tcadb  in  an  if  nil  wy — Bftnf  t*  aao&er — Bg»lfg  to  stmij 


Of  mT  anoestnl  ooDnectioos  I  shall  sbt  bat  little,  because  hit 
knowledge  of  them  is  verr  limited,  and,  even  of  that  which  I  pos- 
sess, no  inoonsideTable  proportion  is  tniditionaTT,  rathv  than  his- 
toricaL  Maj  a  time-wcHn  ftmihr  legend  be  credited,  ther  woe, 
on  the  patmial  side,  of  French  descent :  and  their  original  name 
was  ColTille.  At  a  remote  period,  as  the  legend  informs  us.  three 
brothers  of  that  name  rendered  themselTeB  oonspicnoos.  and,  of 
coarse,  rerr  obnoxioas.  in  some  fcvbidden  adyentore  of  sfcatCL  So 
&r  did  they  carry  their  reputed  crime  as  to  incor  by  it  a  liability 
to  ci4[>ital  ponishmenl.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were  oat- 
lawed,  and  a  price  was  set  on  each  of  their  head&  An  attempt 
being  made  to  arrest  them,  one  of  them  fell  in  defending  himsdf  : 
while  the  olber  two,  esraping  oninjared,  fled  to  Great  Britain, 
which  they  chose  as  their  fotare  home;  the  elder  settling  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  younger  in  the  north  of  Irdand.  From  those  two 
brothers,  wbose  name,  either  immediately,  for  concealment,  or 
slowly,  by  the  mutation  which  time  produces  on  proper  names, 
as  well  as  on  other  forms  of  arbitrary  speech,  have  ^»rung  all  the 
CaldweUs  of  the  British  isloB,  and  thdr  numerous  descendants  in 
the  United  States. 

Such  is  the  tradition.  Yar  its  authenticity  I  hold  myself  in  no 
other  light  responnble  than  that  of  baring  recorded  it  substan- 
tially as  I  received  it  in  a  ktler,  addressed  to  me  neariy  SStj 
years  ago,  by  a  very  Tenerable  paternal  unde,  then  at  his  heredi- 
tary hcHne,  in  the  n<»th  of  Irelaad.  As  raninisoences  of  Tarious 
soitB  are  to  make  a  portion  of  the  book  I  am  writing,  I  hope  I 
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shall  be  indulged,  by  the  courteous  reader,  in  introducing  a  few 
respecting  my  kinsman,  who,  whatever  niche  he  might  have  occu- 
pied in  the  temple  of  fame,  was  far  from  being  either  a  common 
or  an  insignificant  personage.  Be  it  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  I  never  saw  him,  and  must,  therefore,  draw  on  report  (a  sad 
deceiver,  in  many  cases,  though  not  so,  I  believe,  in  the  present 
one)  for  all  I  purpose  to  say  in  relation  to  him.  The  record  I  am 
about  to  make  is  deemed  the  more  appropriate  to  my  present 
purpose,  as  it  serves  to  show,  to  a  certain  extent,  "  what  sort  of 
stuflF  my  ancestral  family  was  made  of."  For  he,  of  whom  I  am 
about  to  speak,  was  not,  in  many  of  his  uncommon  qualities^ 
greatly  dissimilar  to  several  of  his  kinsmen. 

Uncle  Davy,  as  he  desired  and  delighted  to  be  familiarly  called 
by  all  his  kindred  (no  matter  what  might  be  their  real  relation- 
ship to  him),  but  Sir  David  Caldwell,  (the  name  which  he  re- 
ceived from  everybody  else),  was  an  Ajax  in  personal  strength 
and  courage,  and,  when  opposed  and  chafed,  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  hero  in  fiery  resentment  and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  Yet 
was  he,  when  properly  approached  and  addressed,  as  flexible  in 
yielding  and  following,  as  he  was,  under  the  influence  of  opposite 
circumstances,  stubborn  in  resistance,  intractable  in  resolution, 
and  positive  in  command.  While  no  form  of  danger  from  assail- 
ants, however  powerful  and  formidable,  could  move  him,  except 
to  repel  or  return  it,  a  kind  word,  a  mild  entreaty,  and  a  suppliant 
look,  from  the  feeble  and  unprotected,  were  sufficient  to  lead  him 
to  any  reasonable  concession  or  act  of  beneficence  in  his  power. 
To  what  I  have  already  said  of  him,  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
he  was  a  stanch  monarchist,  patriot,  and  aristocrat;  prepared, 
at  all  times,  to  fight  and  fall  for  his  king,  country,  and  paternal 
inheritance. 

There  was  but  one  branch  of  science  in  which  Sir  David  was 
thoroughly  skilled,  and  that  was  heraldry.  In  it  he  took  great 
delight,  and  was  proud  of  his  attainments  in  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  informed  on  the  subject,  he  was  the  only  de- 
voted and  thorough-bred  genealogist  that  ever  belonged  to  the 
Caldwell  family.  But  his  devotedness  and  love  toward  it  were, 
in  ardor  and  amount,  altogether  sufficient  for  scores  of  families. 

That  he  might  trace  the  Caldwell  genealogy  up  to  the  very 
root  of  that  of  the  Colville  family,  ho  made  a  voyage  to  France, 
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mod  spent  a  year  in  trarelling  throogh  Normandj,  tbe  rq>nted 
place  of  residence  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  ransacking  heraldie 
libtaries.  and  poring  OTer  hnge  antiqnated  tomes  with  which 
ther  famished  him,  before  he  condescended  to  paj  a  risit  ctcq 
to  Paris.  And  when  at  length  he  made  his  visit,  it  was  not>to 
admire  and  enjoj  the  beauties  of  that  metropolis,  bat  to  examine^ 
on  a  broader  scale,  repositories  of  henddrj. 

Daring  this  sojourn  in  France,  Sir  Darid  coflected  materials, 
oat  of  which  he  constructed  a  spacious  genealogical  map  <^  the 
Caldwell  and  Colville  family,  which  was  proudlj  sosfended  in 
the  great  hall  of  his  ancestral  castle. 

At  the  period  of  Sir  David  s  jooth,  all  the  young  gentry  in 
Ireland  were  carefoUy  trained  in  the  use  of  arms.  In  sword- 
manship.  the  most  fashionable  and  el^ant  branch  of  the  art,  he 
became  peculiarly  dexterous  and  celebra&ed.  In  the  use  of  the 
broad,  as  well  as  of  the  small  sword,  his  surpassing  strength  and 
activity,  united  to  great  acquired  skill,  the  uncommon  length  and 
quickness  of  motion  of  his  arm,  and  a  d^ree  of  fiearkasneas  and 
self-possession  which  nothing  oould  appall  or  disturb^  rendered 
him.  as  was  beUeved,  unequalled  in  his  day.  Even  the  admirable 
Crichton.  admitting  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  reported  of  him, 
was  scarcely  his  superior.  He  never  himself  yat€  a  fi»rmal  chal- 
lenge to  combat  and  never  declined  acceptance  of  one  when  re- 
ceived. He  was  twice  summoned  to  meet  a  champion  with  the 
small  sword,  and  eadi  time  disarmed  his  antagonist,  and  took 
poasesBoa  of  his  sw<xd. 

In  matters  of  monev,  Unde  Daw  was,  at  tunes,  so  utierl  v  adf- 
inconsstect  that  he  seemed  to  have  two  minds,  the  very  oppcstes 
of  each  other.  When  under  the  infinenee  (^  one  of  them,  his 
pecuniary  outlays  were  wantonly  extravapmt,  and,  under  that  ci 
the  other,  he  was  a  miser.  Of  the  matrhless  restricti vecess  of  the 
latder  he  made  ooe  manifestation^  which,  among  many  others^ 
deserves  perhaps  to  be  recorded. 

Having  DO  TOT  exahcd  <>piiuoQ  </ p^jsaaDS,  he  w»  alnji; 
when  iDdisposed,  his  own  doctor.  On  one  oocasKfO.  being  more 
than  TLSually  derasged  in  healih.  he  sent  to  an  apothecary,  pur- 
chaseil  from  him  scene  medicroe  and  direct^oos  S>r  taVir>g  it.  as;! 
be^an  izs  ^ae:  bu:  so  ussoitabie  was  it  to  his  case  aztd  eos^ho- 
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tion,  that  each  succeeding  dose  rendered  him  worse  and  worse, 
until  his  condition  became  alarming. 

Under  these  circumstances,  his  friends  and  household  entreated 
him  to  desist  from  taking  the  medicine,  and  call  in  a  physician ; 
but  he  refused  to  do  either,  declaring  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
throw  away  a  heavy  sum  of  money  on  the  drugs  of  an  apothe- 
cary (perhaps  half  a  crown),  and  that  he  was  therefore  resolved 
to  swallow  them  to  the  last  drop  and  grain,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  might.  And  he  did  so,  unmoved  by  the  distress,  and, 
for  once,  even  by  the  tears  of  those  around  his  sick-bed,  notwith- 
standing his  customary  sensibility  and  ready  concession  to  that 
form  of  appeal.  But  he  fortunately  recovered,  according  to  his 
own  account  of  the  matter,  "  naewithstanding  the  pooshen  of 
the  apothecary  and  his  ain  crookit  temper;"  and  then  bound 
himself  by  a  promise  "  neer  again  to  gie  grief  to  other  folk 
better  than  himsel,  by  acting  like  a  spoiled  brat  for  sae  silly  a 
raison," 

Though  the  practice  of  deep  table-drinking  was  universal,  in 
his  day,  among  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  Sir  David  was,  tiotwith- 
standing,  in  person,  a  man  of  exemplary  temperance.  Never,  in 
either  body  or  mind,  was  he  known  to  falter  or  lose  his  pro- 
priety, from  the  influence  of  wine.  Nor  did  he  waste  his  time 
unnecessarily  at  table.  Leaving  his  friends  and  guests  in  the 
banquet-room  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  joke,  the  song,  and  the 
wine-goblet,  he  betook  himself  to  the  regulation  of  some  of  the 
concerns  of  his  estate  and  his  tenantry,  or  to  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  exercise  and  amusement  in  the  open  air. 

Such  was  Uncle  Davy  (alias  Sir  David  Caldwell),  a  high-bred 
gentleman ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  oddities  and  foibles  which 
made  part  of  his  character,  was  the  pride  of  his  family  and  the 
idol  of  his  tenants ;  who  never  forgot  or  deserted  a  friend,  nor 
yielded  to  an  enemy ;  who  was  regarded  during  his  life,  and  is 
probably  remembered  even  now,  as  the  advocate,  at  least,  if  not 
the  guardian  of  the  upright  and  the  orderly,  and  as  the  terror 
always,  and  at  times  the  avenger  of  evil-doers,  within  the  sphere 
of  his  action. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Sir  David  was  his  uncommon  longevity. 
The  precise  age  to  which  he  attained  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  but  have  reason  to  know  that  it  amounted  to  at  least  one 
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hundred  and  ten  years — I  think,  to  somewhat  more.  Nor  am  I 
informed  to  a  certainty,  of  the  time  of  his  death.  The  event 
occurred,  however,  not  far  from  the  year  1810.  Neither  am  I 
accurately  apprised  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  de- 
cease. Intelligence,  however,  received  many  years  ago,  from  an 
Irish  gentleman,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  him,  gives  me 
ground  to  believe  that  he  died  of  an  acute  disease,  having  been 
spared  almost  entirely,  notwithstanding  his  vast  accumulation  of 
years,  the  infirmities  and  disabilities  of  centenarian  age. 

Supposing  Sir  David^s  genealogical  account  of  our  ancestors  to 
be  correct,  I  am  a  descendant  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Col- 
ville  family.  But,  whether  correct  or  not,  I  am  of  pure  Hibernian 
descent,  my  father  and  mother  having  been  natives  of  the  county 
Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  from 
which  they  emigrated  in  1752 — the  year  in  which  the  calendar 
was  changed  from  old  style  to  new. 

My  father  being  a  younger  son,  received  but  a  slender  inheri- 
tance, in  the  expenditure  of  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
was  not  very  sparing.  He  bore,  in  his  youth,  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission in  the  royal  service,  where,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he 
80  distinguished  himself,  as  to  attract  the  favorable  notice  of  his 
commander,  and,  more  Battering  to  him  still,  of  Sir  David,  his 
elder  and  wealthier  brother,  who  did  not  fail  to  declare  his  con- 
viction that  "  that  spendthrift  young  dog,  Charley,  if  he  did  not 
break  his  neck  in  some  of  his  freaks,  or  fall  in  a  duel,  or  be  killed 
in  some  other  mad-cap  affray,  would  yet  become  a  general — 
ay,  and  a  brave  one,  too."  The  young  lieutenant,  notwithstand- 
ing his  wildness  and  extravagance  (which,  however,  he  afterward 
abandoned),  possessed  indeed  many  qualities  well  fitted  to  excite 
and  secure  the  attention  and  regard  of  a  man  like  Sir  David. 
Besides  having  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  soldiers, 
he  was  a  youth  of  uncommon  personal  comeliness,  activity,  and 
strength,  a  bold  and  elegant  horseman,  and,  like  his  elder  brother, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  surpassingly  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
sword — the  broad  as  well  as  the  small — and  on  horseback  as  well 
as  on  foot.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  latter  remarks, 
I  myself  saw  him,  when  very  near  his  seventieth  year  (I  being  a 
small  boy),  attacked  by  two  young  cowards  (such  they  must 
have  been)  on  horseback,  each  armed  with  a  cutlass,  he  on  foot, 
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and  having  no  weapon  of  defence  but  a  young  bark-covered 
hickory-stick,  which  he  carried  as  a  cane — as  a  staffs  he  did  not 
yet  need  it.  With  that  he  instantly  disarmed  the  young  rufiSan, 
who,  having  dismounted  from  his  horse,  first  approached  him, 
snatched  up  his  fallen  sword,  and  instead  of  cutting  him  down 
with  it,  as  he  at  first  intended,  turned  the  blade,  as  it  descended 
with  great  force,  gave  him  with  the  side  of  it  so  severe  a  bloiRC  on 
the  head,  as  to  prostrate  and  stun  him;  and  then,  rushing  on  the 
other,  who  had  also  dismounted,  put  him  to  immediate  flight. 
He  then  took  possession  of  the  two  horses  (a  couple  of  young 
kinsmen  having  come  to  his  assistance),  and  quietly  led  them 
(unmoved  by  the  remonstrance  and  entreaty  of  the  discomfited 
knights,  who,  in  deep  mortification,  followed  him)  to  a  neighbor- 
ing village,  that  the  adventure,  as  he  said,  might  be  terminated 
in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  substantial  witnesses. 
Having  reached  the  place,  and  collected  around  him  a  number  of 
persons,  some  of  them  looking  grave,  others  laughing,  and  all 
wondering  what  was  about  to  be  done,  he  formally  restored  the 
captured  horses  and  sword,  utterly  disgracing  their  cowardly 
owners,  by  a  circumstantial  recital  of  the  preceding  scene. 

My  mother  was  also  of  a  family  of  highly  reputable  standing, 
but  of  no  wealth,  being  a  descendant  (in  what  degree  of  consan- 
guinity T  know  not)  of  Colonel  Murray,  who  acquired  great  and 
lasting  renown,  during  the  famous  siege  of  Londonderry,  in  the 
year  1688-9,  by  sundry  feats  in  arms,  but  especially  by  meeting, 
on  a  challenge  given  and  accepted  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  kill- 
ing, in  single  combat,  Lieutenant-General  Maimont,  the  fnost 
celebrated  and  heroic  warrior  in  the  besieging  party — or  indeed 
in  the  entire  army  of  King  James.  The  event  had  in  it  so  much 
^  of  the  dashing  and  romantic  chivalry  of  former  times,  as  to  de- 
serve a  brief  descriptive  notice. 

The  two  champions  commanded  each  a  resplendent  regiment 
of  cavalry,  in  the  hostile  armies,  and  took  part  in  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Pennyburn  Mill,  just  without  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 
Being  the  two  most  bold  and  gallant  horsemen,  as  well  as, 
from  their  splendid  attire  and  high  bearing,  the  two  most  con- 
spicuous officers  in  the  field,  they  necessarily  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  each  other,  in  the  movements  of  the  day.  Twice 
moreover  they  met,  either  by  design  or  accident,  exchanged  and 
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parried  a  few  cuts,  with  their  swords  (perhaps  to  try  their  mu- 
tual dexterity  and  mettle),  and  then  swept  triumphantly  on  in  the 
tumult  of  action,  staining  their  blades  in  less  generous  blood. 

Their  third  meeting  was  on  a  challenge  from  Colonel  Murray, 
in  which  it  was  formally  stipulated  that,  though  in  the  field  of 
battle  where  death  was  around  them,  and  between  two  armies 
as  anxious  spectators,  they  were  to  try  their  prowess  and  skill  in 
arms  alone,  unaided  by  friends  and  undisturbed  by  foes. 

One  extract  from  a  contemporary  rhymer,  though  rather  turgid 
and  pompous,  shows,  in  very  bold  and  sounding  terms,  the  ex- 
alted estimate  set,  by  the  writer,  on  Colonel  Murray  and  all  his 
movements. 

**  Next  nnto  thee  (Loodonderrj)  thj  heroes  prmUe  Fll  teU, 
By  whose  hraTe  deeds  the  Irish  armj  feU. 
Assist  me  Muse  I  whilst  I  their  praises  nng. 
With  whose  fam*d  aetioiis  all  the  world  doth  ring. 
t      IfectcT  was  bj  the  stoat  Aehillefl  slain ; 

Thrice  his  dead  corpse  around  Troy's  walls  was  ta'en. 

The  Ratolan  king  the  great  .£neas  slew ; 

From  DaTid's  sling  a  wei^tj  stone  there  flew. 

Which  sank  the  prond  Goliah  down  to  hell — 

Bj  Marray,  Maimont,  the  French  generd,  felL" — Lib.  iiL  sect.  1. 

Id  fine,  whoever  will  look  into  the  productions  of  his  contem- 
porary eulogists,  will  perceive  that  those  writers  represent  Colonel 
Murray  as  scarcely  less  than  the  alpha,  the  lambda,  and  the 
omega — the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  the  defence  of 
Londonderry  against  the  arms  of  King  James.  But  to  return 
from  this  episode. 

Some  time  after  his  marriage,  my  father,  to  whom  no  very 
promising  prospect  of  early  promotion  in  military  rank  presented 
itself)  soon  found  his  pay,  as  lieutenant,  insufficient  to  support  his 
£unily,  in  the  style  in  which  he  was  ambitious  to  live,  under  the 
eye  of  his  more  opulent  relations.  And  though  Sir  David  cor- 
dially proffered  him  a  home  in  bis  castle,  when  stationed  in  its 
vicinity,  and  liberal  assistance  elsewhere,  he  was  of  a  spirit  too 
proud  and  independent  to  accept  the  offer.  He  therefore  dis- 
posed of  his  commission,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in 
the  (then)  province  (now  State)  of  Delaware — Newark  being  the 
place  of  his  immediate  residence.  Having  remained  there,  for  a 
few  years,  until  by  industry,  frugality,  and  every  other  form  of 
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prudence  and  good  management  he  could  bring  to  his  aid,  he 
had  augmented  his  means  to  a  'sufficient  extent  to  justify  in  him 
another  effort  to  better  his  fortune ;  that  effort  was  immediately 
made.  In  pursuit,  therefore,  of  the  object  which  constitutes  the 
end  and  aim  of  civilized  man  (to  improve  his  own  condition,  and 
provide  for  his  family),  he  removed  to  a  tract  of  country  which 
constituted,  at  the  time,  the  western  frontier  of  the  populated 
portion  of  North  Carolina.  In  that  region,  which,  but  a  short 
time  previously,  had  been  the  home  of  the  savage,  whose  haunts 
and  hunting-grounds  were  still  but  a  short  distance  remote  from 
it,  in  Orange,  now  Caswell  County,  on  Moon's  Creek,  a  small 
branch  of  D3n  Eiver,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  southern 
border  of  Virginia,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  considerable  value, 
erected  on  it  a  "  log  cabin,"  and  there  took  up  his  residence. 

In  that  (then)  wild  and  sequestered  spot,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,*  did  I  make  my  advent  into  this  "  breath- 
ing world." 

I  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family,  several  of  whom,  as 
I  understood,  had  died  before  my  birth ;  and  of  the  remainder 
all  but  three,  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  died  during  my  boyhood. 
I  was  also  the  only  child  of  my  parents  that  was  born  in  a  south- 
em  State.  To  none  of  my  family,  my  father  excepted,  did  I  bear 
any  strongly  marked  resemblance.  But  as  often  as  I  now  look 
into  a  mirror,  his  image,  in  advanced  life,  is  vividly  before  me. 

During  his  residence  in  Delaware,  my  father  had  been  a  dealer 
in  various  articles  of  merchandise.  After  his  settlement,  however^ 
in  Carolina,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm.  And,  having  but  few  slaves,  he,  in  common  with  my  two 
brothers,  during  their  minority,  labored  in  his  fields,  in  both  seed- 
time  and  harvest,  with  his  own  hands. 

I  being  greatly  the  junior  of  my  brothers,  and  also  consider* 
ably  younger  than  my  sister,  and  therefore,  I  presume,  the  pet  of 
the  family,  was  destined  from  my  childhood,  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.   The  cause  of  this  destination  I  am  not  prepared  very  posi- 

*  Dr.  Caldwell  having  left  (at  the  time  of  writing  this  passage)  a  blank  to  be 
filled  with  the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  it  has  been  supplied  from  an  old  Bible  in 
which  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  is  recorded. — £ditob. 
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tively  to  state.  It  coul^  not  have  been  the  influence  of  the  cnstom 
or  fashion  of  the  place  in  which  I  was  born.  On  no  other  boy, 
within  mj  knowledge,  was  such  an  education  designed  to  be  be- 
stowed.   I  alone,  within  the  whole  vicinity,  was  to  be  a  scholar. . 

My  father's  family  mansion  was  neither  very  large  nor  very 
commodious.  Every  room  in  it  was  appropriated  to  some  indis^ 
pensable  domestic  purpose.  I  had,  therefore,  no  apartment  in 
which  to  pursue  my  studies  alone  and  uninterrupted.  And  that, 
to  me,  was  a  serious  grievance.  For,  though  many  persons  pro* 
fess  to  study  closely  and  without  annoyance,  in  the  midst  of  noise 
and  bustle,  such  is  not  the  case  with  myself.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  apply  my  mind  to  any  investigation  or  form  of  thought, 
with  either  intensity,  profit,  or  satis&ction,  much  less  with  plea- 
sure, except  in  silence,  at  least,  if  not  also  in  solitude. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  when  but  a  boy,  I  spent  an  entire  school- 
vacation  term,  amounting,  as  just  mentioned,  in  the  erection  of  a 
small  but  neat  log  cabin,  about  twenty  paces  distant  from  the 
£Eunily  dwelling-house.  True,  I  did  not  erect  the  entire  building 
by  my  own  labor.  But  I  superintended  and  directed  the  whole, 
and  performed  in  person  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  work. 
I  shall  never  forget  how  severely  I  blistered  my  hands,  by  the 
helve  of  the  axe,  in  felling  and  hewing  small  and  straight  young 
white-oak  trees,  to  make  logs  for  my  study.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  uneasiness  produced  by  the  blisters,  their  stiffening  my 
fingers,  so  as  almost  to  unfit  me  for  using  my  pen,  and  the  un- 
sightly appearance  they  communicated  to  my  hands,  I  steadily 
persevered  in  my  enterprise,  until  the  febric  was  completed. 

By  the  close  of  the  vacation,  my  homely  domicil,  just  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  hold  a  small  bed  and  table,  and  a  few  plain 
rush-bottom  chairs,  was  finished.  And  in  that  place  of  noiseless 
retirement  did  T  spend  many  a  long  and  lonely  mght,  from 
dark  till  near  daylight,  engaged  in  some  form  of  mental  exercise, 
when  I  was  supposed  by  the  family  to  be  reposing  on  my  pillow. 

Such,  at  this  early  period  of  my  life,  was  my  ardor  in  quest  of 
knowledge  and  letters,  my  determination  to  attain  them,  and,  if 
possible,  to  excel  in  them.  And,  had  I  not  thus  labored,  I  could 
never  have  succeeded  in  any  reputable  degree  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  purpose.  For  this  assertion  I  could  render  several 
plain  and  substantial  reasons,  one  of  which  is  as  follows:  My 
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teachers  were  miserably  deficient  in  qualifications  and  means  to 
instruct,  as  well  as  in  industry  and  conscientiousness  to  that  effect. 
I  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  my 
own  resources. 

This,  however,  is  a  general  truth,  involving  others  no  less 
than  myself.  Every  person,  whatever  may  be  his  opportunities, 
must  be  self-taught,  else  he  is  not  thoroughly  taught  at  all. 

So  rude  and  letterless,  and  so  lamentably  destitute  of  the 
means  and  opportunities  for  education  was  the  tract  of  country 
in  which  T  was  born,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  my 
father,  and  a  few  of  his  most  enterprising  neighbors  could  make, 
no  school  for  me  could  be  procured,  until  I  had  completed  a  por- 
tion (more,  I  think,  than  the  half)  of  my  ninth  year.  And  to  it  I 
was  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles,  along  a 
slight  and  devious  foot  or  cow-path,  through  a  deep  and  tangled 
forest,  infested  by  wolves,  wild-cats,  snakes,  and  other  animals, 
whose  relation  to  man  was  the  reverse  of  friendliness.  But, 
though  I  occasionally  saw  those  lawless  rovers  of  the  forest,  they 
neither  injured  nor  annoyed  me,  nor  excited  in  me  the  least  ap- 
prehension of  danger ;  or,  if  I  felt  a  little  dread  of  any  of  them, 
it  was  of  rattlesnakes,  vipers,  and  moccasons,  or  yellow-heads,  too 
near  to  some  of  which  I,  at  times,  incidentally  trod,  with  unpro- 
tected feet — in  plainer  and  more  significant  language — bare- 
footed. For,  except  during  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  I  was 
dressed  for  some  particular  purpose,  my  foot  was  never  incum- 
bered by  a  shoe ;  and  I  need  hardly  add,  that  when  equipped  in 
shoes,  those  appurtenances  were,  in  material  and  structure,  safii- 
ciently  homely. 

During  the  period  of  my  life  which  I  am  now  describing  (and 
to  myself  it  was  one  of  peculiar  importance,  in  its  relation  as  well 
to  the  development  and  constitution  of  my  body  as  to  the  habits 
of  my  mind),  the  following  (Sunday  excepted)  were  my  daily 
movements : —  • 

After  an  early  country  breakfast,  I  set  out  for  school,  carrying 
with  me,  for  my  dinner,  a  piece  of  Indian-corn  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  milk  fresh  from  the  cow.  This  was  provision  made  for  my 
body ;  nor  was  I  forgetful  of  a  like  provision  for  my  mind.  As 
tributary  to  that  purpose,  I  also  carried  along  with  me  my  book 
or  books,  and  in  due  time  my  slate  and  pencil,  which  I  brought 
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home  with  me  in  the  evening  as  my  companions  and  instrnctors 
until  bedtime,  before  which  period  I  rarely  dismissed  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  left  free  to  pursue  my  own 
course  without  being  disturbed  by  requests  to  take  any  concern 
in  the  business  of  the  household ;  an  indulgence  which  contri- 
buted much  to  my  gratification,'  and  not  a  little  to  my  benefit. 

In  the  course  of  my  first  year  at  school,  I  became  decidedly 
the  best  speller  and  reader  in  the  institution ;  though  several  of 
my  school-fellows  were  much  older  than  I  was,  and  had  been  two 
and  three  years  under  tuition.  Yet,  when  I  first  entered  school, 
a  bare  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  constituted  my  only  attainment 
in  letters.  Within  the  year,  I  also  acquired  such  command  of 
my  pen  as  to  write  a  plain,  bold,  and  ready  sch(5ol-boy  hand 
(though  I  have  never  written  an  elegant  one),  and  so  far  mastered 
figures  as  to  pass  with  credit,  and  comparative  ecldtj  through  the 
elementary  processes  of  arithmetic,  and  to  become  expert  in  the 
solution  of  questions  in  the  single  and  double  rules  of  three,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  calculation  called  practice ;  and,  in  the 
crude  and  almost  letterless  community  in  which  I  resided,  such 
attainments  were  regarded  as  reputable  scholarship. 

In  less  than  another  year  I  learned,  of  my  own  accord,  and  in 
my  own  way,  to  compose  letters,  addressed  to  imaginary  cor- 
respondents (for  I  had  no  real  ones),  of  which,  however,  I  now 
regret  that  I  never  preserved,  or  even  thought  of  preserving,  a 
single  composition.  For,  though  not  much  enamored  of  whim- 
sies, toys,  or  any  sort  of  empty  curiosities,  I  confess  I  should  be 
gratified  to  see  one  of  those  crude  productions,  even  a  pattern  of 
which  for  imitation  I  had  rarely  if  ever  seen,  and  toward  the 
framing  of  which  I  had  never  received  a  single  suggestion. 
Besides  serving  as  a  mirror,  reflecting  the  original  cast  of  my 
mind,  before  art  had  done  anything  to  alter  it,  so  remote  is  the 
period  when  it  was  brought  into  existence,  that  it  might  be  re- 
garded somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  antique,  the  growth  and  relic 
of  a  foregoing  age. 

Nor  is  all  yet  told.  Added  to  my  attainment  in  the  art  of  let- 
ter-writing, I  had  also  within  the  same  period  (long  before  the 
end  of  the  second  year)  acquired  all  the  remaining  technical 
school-knowledge  (and  he  possessed  no  other  sort)  which  my 
teacher  could  impart  to  me. 
6 
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Before  the  close  of  my  second  scholastic  year,  my  father  re- 
moved his  residence  and  family  from  Caswell  to  that  portion  of 
Mecklenburg  which  now  forms  Cabarrus  County,  not  far  from 
the  southern  border  of  North  Carolina.  In  that  tract  of  country, 
which  was  not  quite  as  unenlightened  and  barren  in  opportuni- 
ties and  means  of  education  as  that  which  he  had  left,  he  settled 
for  life,  and  commenced  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  a 
new  and  very  valuable  body  of  land. 

Here  I  again  entered  a  common  English  school,  and,  in  five  or 
six  months,  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune,  according  as  the  case 
may  be  considered  and  construed,  to  be  accounted  abetter  scholar 
than  my  teacher.  This  fact,  however,  when  taken  in  the  abstract, 
and  strictly  interpreted,  spoke  but  moderately  in  behalf  of  my 
scholarship.  The  standard  by  which  my  attainments  were  mea- 
sured was  far  from  being  a  lofty  one.  In  plain  terms,  my  teacher 
was  again  an  illiterate,  coarse,  and  conceited  empty  head ;  but 
very  little  if  at  all  superior  to  the  preceding  one,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken.  I  ought  rather  to  pronounce  him  inferior ;  his 
intellect  being  in  no  respect  better,  and  his  temper  much  worse. 
He  often  severely  and  vulgarly  rebuked  boys,  and  inflicted  on 
them  at  times  corporeal  punishment,  on  account  of  their  defici- 
ency in  lessons  and  tasks,  which  he  had  shown  himself  to  be 
unable  effectually  to  expound  to  them. 

Such  were  the  two  individuals;  both  of  them  dolts  by  nature, 
and  disgracefully  letterless  and  uninformed,  to  whose  superintend- 
ence my  English  school  education  was  intrusted.  And  here  that 
course  of  education  terminated.  The  entire  period  of  it  extended 
but  little  beyond  two  years ;  perhaps  to  two  and  a  quarter. 

Early  in  my  twelfth  year  I  commenced  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  Here  again  I  led,  in  part,  the  life  of  a  forester.  The 
school-house,  to  which  I  daily  repaired,  was  a  log  cabin  (the  logs 
of  it  unhewn),  situated  in  a  densely  wooded  plain,  upward  of  two 
miles  distant  fipom  my  father's  dwelling.  And  my  Dominie  (so 
every  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  then  denominated)  was,  in 
some  respects,  of  a  piece  with  the  building  in  which  he  presided. 
Though  not  cast  in  exactly  the  same  mould,  he  was  as  odd  and 
outre  as  Dominie  Sampson.  Yet  was  he  a  creature  of  great  moral 
worth,  being  as  single-minded,  pure,  and  upright,  as  he  was  eccen- 
tric and  unique ;  and  he  had  an  excellent  intellect.     To  me  he 
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was  extremelj  kind  and  attentive,  took  boundless  pains  in  inj 
instruction,  and,  in  no  grea^  length  of  time^  taught  me  as  much  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Englbh  composition,  and  the  art  of  speaking 
(alias  declamationX  as  he  knew  himselil  In  ^  speaking,"  he  taught 
me,  or  I  acquired  myself  much  more ;  for,  in  that  accomplish* 
ment,  he  was  lamentably  deficient.  Nature  had  irrevocably  for- 
bidden him  to  be  an  orator.  His  lips  were  so  thin  and  skiuny, 
tight-drawn,  yet  puckered  over  a  set  of  long  projecting  teeth 
(making  his  mouth  resemble  that  of  a  sucker),  that  he  could  never 
utter  a  full  masculine  sound.  In  his  base  tones  he  sputtereil.  and 
squeaked  in  his  tenor :  and  the  treble  chord  he  could  not  reach 
at  alL  -  His  person  resembled  a  living  mummy.  It  was  little  else 
than  a  framework  of  bone,  tendon,  and  membrane,  covered  by  a 
dingy  skin,  so  tensely  fitted  to  it  as  to  prevent  wrinkles,  llis 
entire  figure  was  unmarked  by  the  swell  and  rounding  of  a  single 
muscle. 

Still,  I  say,  he  was  clever,  in  the  highest  and  strongest  meaning 
of  the  term.  Besides  instructing  me  much  better  than  any  other 
teacher  had  done,  he  gave  me  whole  tomes  of  excellent  advice, 
which  was  highly  serviceable  to  me  in  after  years;  and  uiiieh 
even  now,  in  the  winter  of  my  life,  I  remember  with  a  flus'u  of 
gratitude  and  pleasure. 

Soon  after  I  left  his  school  he  left  it  also,  and  repaired  to  Prince- 
ton (in  New  Jersey^  to  fit  himself,  by  higher  and  ampler  attain- 
ments in  college-learning,  for  the  study  of  divinity.  His  s<.>iind 
scholarship  and  general  merit  being  there  discovered,  he  received 
soon  after  his  graduation,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  appointment 
of  first  tutor  in  that  ancient  and  respectable  institution.  II  is 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  responsible  station  to  which, 
though  unasked  for,  he  was  thus  promoted,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired — faithful,  conscientious,  and  able.  But  his  tenure  of  it 
was  brief.  About  nine  months  from  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
the  united  toils  of  teaching  and  professional  study  struck  him 
down,  in  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  which,  in  less  than  a  week,  proved  fatal  to  him. 

Many  years  afterwards,  I  visited  the  cemetery  where  the  relics 
of  my  early  benefiEK^tor  were  deposited,  and,  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty, found  his  lonely  and  neglected  grave,  honored  only  by  its 
mouldering  contents.     Indignant  at  the  disrespect  with  which  it 
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had  been  treated,  I  had  the  wild  weeds  that  grew  around  it 
plucked  up,  a  covering  of  fresher  sods  laid  over  it,  and  a  more 
respectable  head  and  foot-stone  erected,  to  mark  more  lastinglj 
the  consecrated  spot.  T  next,  with  my  own  hands,  placed  in  the 
earth'  around  it  a  few  flower-bearing  plants,  and  then  gazing  on 
it  for  a  moment,  not  perhaps  without  a  moistened  eye,  bade  it  a 
feelino:  and  final  farewell.  Poor  Harris !  Grow  on  and  around 
his  grave  what  may,  neither  the  nettle  nor  the  thorn,  the  brier 
nor  the  thistle,  can  derive  from  his  clay  congenial  nourishment. 
He  was  one  of  the  purest  impersonations  I  have  ever  known  of 
what  is  most  valuable  and  attractive  in  mildness  and  amenity, 
unsophisticated  kindness  and  good-nature. 

I  entered  next  an  institution  called  an  academy,  in  which, 
together  with  the  ancient  languages,  were  taught  a  few  branches 
of  science  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.  Much  to  my  regret,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  also  to  bo  but  a  meagre  concern.  The  teachers 
of  it,  though  neither  actually  weak  nor  ignorant,  were  equally  re- 
mote from  being,  in  any  measure,  powerfully  gifted,  or  exten* 
sively  informed.  But  the  w6rst  feature  of  their  case  was,  that 
they  were  destitute  alike  of  skill  and  faithfulness  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  But,  far  from  having  on  me  the  slightest  influence, 
through  a  disposition  on  my  part  to  follow  their  example  of  idle- 
ness and  neglect,  that  example  but  rendered  me  the  more  indus- 
trious and  energetic;  for  I  now  clearly  perceived  that,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  my  education,  I  must  depend  almost  entirely 
on  my  own  resources.  To  this  view  of  the  subject  I  adapted  my 
measures,  with  all  the  assiduity,  judgment,  and  firmness  I  could 
bring  to  the  enterprise.  And,  by  the  close  of  my  fourteenth  year, 
I  had  made  myself  master  of  all  the  school  and  academical  learn- 
ing that  could  be  famished  by  the  institutions  of  the  region  in 
•which  I  resided.  Perhaps  I  might  amplify  my  representation  of 
the  case,  and  say  that  I  now  possessed  as  much  attainment  of  the 
kind  referred  to  as  could  be  imparted  to  me  at  any  institution 
then  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  for,  as  yet,  the  University 
of  that  State  had  not  been  founded. 

With  this,  I  close  the  account  of  my  literary  pupilage  in  the 
South,  but  not  of  my  literary  education.  That  process  I  still 
continued,  with  unabated  ardor,  though  I  changed  materially  the 
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mode  of  conducting  it ;  a  measure  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  my  life. 

I  was  now  virtually  alone  in  the  world,  having  followed  both 
my  parents  to  the  grave,  and  to  no  control,  except  theirs,  had  I 
ever  submitted ;  nor  from  any  other  source  could  I  deign  to  take 
counsel.  Too  young,  as  well  as,  in  my  own  opinion,  too  super- 
ficially educated  to  enter  on  the  study  of  a  learned  profession,  and 
not  having  at  immediate  command  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds 
to  enable  me  to  repair  to  one  of  the  distinguished  northern  col- 
leges for  the  completion  of  my  elementary  education,  I  was  in- 
duced, by  a  complimentary  invitation,  and  the  prospect  of  a  liberal 
income,  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  flourishing 
grammar-school,  situated  in  a  remote  and  wealthy  section  of  the 
State.  That  institution  had  at  all  times  previously  been  under 
the  direction  of  gentlemen  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  of 
acknowledged  scholarship ;  and  it  contained,  at  the  time  of  my 
appointment  to  it,  several  pupils  from  five  to  ten  years  older  than 
myself.  On  different  individuals,  accordingly  as  they  stood  related 
to  me,  these  circumstances  made  different  impressions,  >and  awa- 
kened in  them  different  feelings  and  emotions.  Among  those 
who  were  friendly  to  me  they  produced,  not  unnaturally,  some 
apprehension  that,  under  my  administration  of  it,  young,  inex- 
perienced, and  coq^paratively  characterless  as  I  was,  the  institu- 
tion would  decline  in  standing,  and  I  lose  the  favorable  repute 
for  school-learning,  steadiness,  and  efi&ciency,  which  I  had  already 
acquired.  And  certain  individuals,  who  were  envious  and  jealous 
toward  me,  flattered  themselves  with  a  hope  to  the  same  effect 
And  I  confess  that,  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  as  my  temperament 
was,  and  sufl&ciently  confident  as  I  was  in  my  own  capability  and 
firmness,  I  was  not  myself  entirely  free  from  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  that  doubt  I  carefully  concealed,  and  spoke  and  acted 
with  confidence  and  resolution.  For  I  had  already  learned  that 
a  strong  will,  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  promptness  in  action,  are 
powerful  means  to  insure  success;  while  doubt,  diffidence,  hesi- 
tation, and  delay,  are  prophetic  of  failure.  I  therefore,  with 
boldness  and  promptitude,  advanced  to  my  purpose. 

The  gentleman  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  direction  of  the 
school,  acted  toward  me  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  liberality 
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which  was  highly  honorable  to  him,  and  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  remember  with  gratitude. 

In  the  government  of  the  institution  I  found  no  difficulty. 
Discarding  entirely  the  levity  of  youth,  in  which  I  had  never  but 
very  moderately  indulged,  and  assuming  a  deportment  sufficiently 
authoritative,  mingled  with  affiibility  and  courtesy  of  manner,  I 
commanded,  from  the  first  act  of  my  official  duties,  the  entire  re- 
spect and  deference  of  my  pupils.  The  elder  and  more  intelli- 
gent of  them  conformed  to  order  and  good  government  from  a 
threefold  motive — the  decorum  and  propriety  of  the  measure,  in 
a  social  and  gentlemanly  point  of  view — a  conviction  that  sub- 
mission to  rightful  authority  is  a  moral  duty,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  disrepute  among  the  enlightened  and  the  virtu- 
ous— and  a  sentiment  of  self-interest ;  for  they  had  the  sagacity 
very  soon  to  perceive  my  ability- to  bestow  on  them  lasting  bene- 
fits, and  my  resolution  to  do  so,  provided  they  should  deserve 
them. 

A  given  portion  of  time  excepted,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  devote  to  social  intercourse,  my 
intellectual  labors  became  now  more  incessant  and  intense  than 
they  had  been  at  any  previous  period  of  my  life. 

The  exercises  of  instructing,  directing,  and  governing  during 
the  day,  were  comparatively  but  amusementg.  My  real  labors 
were  performed  by  candle-light. 

That  I  might  manifest  a  proud  and  triumphant  preparation 
and  capability  to  communicate  instruction  with  readiness  and  ease 
in  all  the  branches  belonging  to  my  departments,  and  establish  a 
high  reputation  to  that  effect,  I  ran  over,  every  night,  before  re- 
tiring to  my  pillow,  the  matters  of  recitation,  especially  those  of 
the  higher  orders,  that  were  to  come  before  me  on  the  following 
day.  Or,  if  I  had  any  number  of  evening  engagements  ahead, 
which  were  to  be  of  some  duration,  I  examined  in  one  night  the 
subjects  of  recitation  for  the  corresponding  number  of  succeeding 
days.  For  my  resolution  was  settled,  never,  if  able  by  any 
possible  exertion  to  prevent  it,  to  bo  found  unprepared  for  my 
duty  in  the  slightest  particular. 

Owing  to  these  habits  of  unfailing  punctuality  and  industry, 
accompanied  by  corresponding  energy  and  perseverance,  this  was 
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one  of  the  most  instructive  periods  of  my  life.  It  gave  me  more 
exalted  and  correct  ideas  of  precision  and  accuracy  in  intellectual 
action,  than  one  person  in  ten  thousand  entertains,  or  than  I  had 
previously  entertained — though  I  had  always  prized  and  en- 
deavored to  a  certain  extent  to  practise  them.  It  also  taught  me 
experimentally  the  great  importance  and  value  of  strict  attention, 
as  the  source  of  accuracy.  Nor  did  it  fiiil  to  confirm  my  belief 
of  the  truth,  and  elevate  my  opinion  of  the  usefulness,  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  favorite  and  oft- repeated  motto:  "Qui  docet,  discit:" 
he  who  teaches  others,  instructs  himself. 

During  this  period  I  certainly  learned  more,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  much  more,  than  any  pupil  under  my  tuition.  But  whether 
I  actually  learned  a  greater  amount  or  not,  what  I  did  learn,  I 
certainly  learned  much  more  thoroughly  and  accurately  than  any 
of  my  pupils — because  I  was  positively,  and  on  principle,  resolved 
to  do  so.  And  resolution,  properly  directed  and  sufficiently  per- 
severed in,  can  and  does  accomplish  everything  within  the  scope 
of  human  power. 

That  some  portions  of  the  foregoing  narrative  will  appear  to 
many  persons  extravagant,  half-romantic,  and  perhaps  even  ficti- 
tious, I  am  prepared  to  presume,  if  not  to  believe.  But  that 
consideration  does  not  move  me.  My  own  memory  confirms 
and  my  love  of  truth  approves  of  all  I  have  written  respecting 
myself.  Neither  the  cavils  nor  the  skepticisms  of  others,  there- 
fore, give  me  the  least  concern.  Those  who  know  me  will  be- 
lieve me.  The  doubters  and  disbelievers,  should  any  such  exist, 
wUl  be  persons  to  whom  I  am  not  known.  Hence  their  opinion 
will  be  negative,  because  it  is  without  evidence,  except  what  they 
may  derive  fix)m  their  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Should  such  skeptics  allege  that  they  could  not  have  done 
what  I  assert  to  have  been  done  by  myself,  and  that  therefore  I 
did  not  do  it ;  in  that  case,  while  I  have  no  just  ground  to  denj-, 
nor  do  deny,  their  premises;  they  have  none  to  affirm,  and  cannot 
justly  affirm,  their  conclusion.  The  elements  of  their  syllogism 
have  no  natural  connection  with  each  other.  Their  logic  is  there- 
fore unsound  and  nugatory. 

From  this  institution,  which  was  called  the  Snow  Creek  Semi- 
nary, from  being  situated  on  a  stream  of  that  name,  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  the  Bushy  Mountains,  in  North  Carolina,  I  was  invited 
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by  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  standing  and  influence,  to  engage  in 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  of  a  similar  character,, about  fifty 
miles  distant,  in  a  still  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  tract  of 
country.  This  invitation  was  flattering  to  me,  on  account  of  the 
high  and  growing  opinion  of  my  ability  and  qualifications  which 
it  manifested,  and  I  promptly  accepted  it.  To  become  the  founder 
and  father  of  a  literary  institution,  about  the  commencement  of 
my  eighteenth  year,  was  deemed  by  me  an  achievement  not  un- 
worthy of  my  ambition,  though  already  sufficiently  high  and 
enthusiastic.  I  accordingly  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  without 
delay  or  hesitation,  planned  it  with  my  best  judgment  and  skill, 
and  urged  the  practical  measures  of  it  with  all  the  ardor  and 
energy  of  my  nature. 

And,  without  going  into  details  and  specifications,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  again  was  my  success  both  rapid  and 
brilliant. 

At  the  head  of  the  Centre  Institute  I  continued  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  my  studies  were  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
character,  than  they  had  been  at  any  previous  period.  My  read- 
ing was  general — almost  exclusively,  however,  of  a  substantial 
and  instructive  nature,  very  little  of  it  being  either  calculated 
or  designed  for  purposes  of  amusement.  Though  it  did  not 
exclude  works  of  science^  technically  so  denominate,  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  history  in  its  several  departments ;  biography,  travels, 
public  speeches  by  distinguished  orators,  sermons  included,  ably 
written  letters,  and  poetry.  Though  novels,  romances,  and  other 
works  of  moral  fiction,  were  not  entirely  neglected  by  me,  they 
were  read  only  in  company,  attended  by  comments  and  illustra- 
tive remarks,  with  a  view  to  afford  by  them  agreeable  entertain- 
ment, and  such  instruction  as  they  might  be  calculated  to  impart, 
and  never  during  my  hours  of  solitude  and  labor  in  my  study. 
Xor  did  I  fail  to  devote  some  portion  of  my  time  to  a  study  in 
which,  from  my  boyhood,  I  have  peculiarly  delighted — that  of 
the  philosophy  or  theology  of  nature,  under  a  strict  comparison 
of  it  with  the  theology  of  revelation,  two  branches  of  knowledge 
usually  called  "natural  and  revealed  religion."  I  need  hardly 
observe,  that  such  exercises  contributed  not  a  little  to  expand 
and  enrich,  mature  and  strengthen  my  mind,  and  thus  prepare  it 
the  more  effectually  for  the  study  of  whatever  professional  calling 
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I  might  subsequently  adopt.  For  it  is  a  mockery  to  call  divinity, 
law,  and  medicine  "  learned  professions,"  unless  those  who  pro- 
fess and  pursue  them,  are  learned  men.  And  I  blush  for  the  pro- 
fessional degradation  of  my  country,  when  I  feel  myself  compelled 
to  add,  that  such  is  fSur  from  being  the  case  in  the  United  States, 
under  our  present  disgraceful  neglect  of  letters.- 

At  that  era  of  my  life  I  also  commenced,  in  a  more  special  and 
pointed  manner,  the  study  of  human  nature ;  not  by  the  perusal 
of  printed  books,  but  of  t^je  Book  of  Nature.  I  mean,  by  observa- 
tion on  people  around  me.  My  first  object  was,  to  attain  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  might  qualify  me,  in  all  cases,  to 
hold  intercourse  with  individuals,  and  society  at  large,  in  such  a 
way,  and  on  such  terms,  as  might  be  most  becoming,  safe,  and 
useful,  as  well  toward  others,  as  in  relation  to  myself.  Nor  did 
I  confine  my  studies  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  man, 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  I  extended  them  into  that  branch  of 
natural  history,  denominated  Anthropology,  embracing  the  whole 
history  and  philosophy  of  man.  In  this  enterprise  in  science  I 
was  induced  to  engage,  by  the  late  Eeverend  President  Smith's 
celebrated  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Color  and 
Figure  of  the  Human  Bace.  About  that  time  the  work  made 
its  appearance,  first  in  pamphlet  form ;  and  was  afterwards,  in  a 
second  edition,  enlarged  to  a  treatise,  occupying  an  octavo  vo- 
lume of  four  or  five  hundred  pages.  From  my  first  perusal  of 
that  work,  I  expressed  my  disbelief  of  the  hypothesis  it  contained, 
and,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  represented,  subsequently 
reviewed  it,  with  perhaps  more  severity  than  was  either  neces- 
sary or  commendable.  Notwithstanding  my  deep  engrossment, 
by  graver  engagements,  I  found  or  created,  during  this  period  of 
my  life,  sufficient  leisure  to  be  able  to  hold,  at  times,  a  moment 
of  light  and  sportive  intercourse  and  dalliance  with  the  muses. 
"  In  humbler  English,"  as  PSter  Pindar  expressed  himself,  I  wrote 
and  had  printed,  in,  I  think,  the  only  newspaper  then  published 
in  North  Carolina,  a  number  of  brief  articles,  which  the  world 
called  poetry.  (And,  be  it  a  misnomer  or  not,  they  still  bestow  on 
such  productions  the  same  name.)  Ehyme  and  blank  verse,  they 
certainly  were.  But,  that  they  were  deeply  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  poetry,  I  am  not  prepared  very  positively  to  aver.  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  not  one  of  them  can  be  now  adduced,  to 
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testify  either  for  or  against  my  poetic  endowments.  Like  the 
"  baseless  fabrics"  of  many  other  "  visions,"  they  long  since  dis- 
solved, and  left  "  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Having  never  designed  to  officiate  as  an  instructor  of  youth 
for  more  than  a  few  years,  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  make  choice  of  a  profession  for  life.  I  had 
been  educated  expressly  for  the  Presbyterian  pulpit — my  family- 
having  been,  through  many  generations,  strict  adherents  to  the 
Presbyterian  sect,  and  most  of  them  vpry  sternly  wedded  to  its 
distinctive  tenets,  principles  of  government,  and  form  of  worship. 
But,  very  early  in  life,  and  for  sundry  reasons  satisfactory  to  my- 
self, I  had  firmly  resolved,  and  made  my  resolution  knowii  to 
those  most  deeply  interested  in  it,  not  to  devote  myself  to  that 
calling.  And  I  expressed  a  predilection  for  the  profession  of 
law.  This  choice,  however,  my  father,  during  his  lifetime,  had 
so  feelingly  and  inflexibly  opposed  and  condemned,  that,  after  his 
death,  I  did  not  consider  it  respectful  to  his  memory,  to  persevere 
in  my  design.  I  therefore  determined  to  decline  the  drudgery  of 
all  civil  vocations,  and  to  serve  my  country  in  a  military  capacity. 
But  partly  by  an  appeal  to  my  feelings,  and  in  part  by  argument, 
I  was  induced  to  relinquish  that  intention  also,  and  to  select  for 
my  destiny  the  profession  of  medicine.  During  this  period  of 
vacillation  (the  only  one  I  remember  to  have,  ever  experienced) 
I  allowed  several  individuals  who  were  my  seniors  in  years,  and 
who  were  supposed  to  be  also  my  superiors  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  approach  me,  in  the  capacity  of  so  many 
mentors,  and  tender  to  me  their  advice,  respecting  the  suitable- 
ness, respectability,  and  advantages  of  a  profession.  But,  though 
I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  all  of  them  with  courtesy  and  appa- 
rent respect,  I  attached  to  them,  for  what  I  considered  a  just  and, 
competent  reason,  but  very  little  importance.  The  opinion  and 
arguments  of  each  of  them  diflered  irom  those  of  all  the  others, 
to  such  an  extent  as  virtually  to  neutralize  one  another,  and  lose 
their  effect.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  draw  on  my  own  re- 
sources, and  finally  rely  on  my  own  judgment.  And  in  schemes 
and  enterprises  of  my  own,  I  have  rarely  if  at  all,  since  that 
period,  been  troublesome  to  others  by  soliciting  their  opinions — I 
mean,  the  opinions  of  several  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time.    It  is  seldom  that  a  number  of  advisers  take  a  sincere 
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interest  in  tho  person,  or  his  concerns,  who  solicits  tbeir  advice. 
Each  adviser,  therefore,  as  he  is  deemed  wise  by  the  solicitor,  and 
more  especially,  as  he  deems  himself  wise,  is  much  more  apt  to 
speak  in  gratification  of  his  own  pride  of  opinion,  and  with  a 
view  to  support  it,  than  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  him  at  whose 
request  the  opinion  is  given. 

The  remark  that,  "  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety," 
has  virtually  passed  into  a  proverb.  But  it  does  not  possess  the 
positive  and  unsophisticated  truth  indispensably  necessary  to 
render  it  a  proverb.  The  benefit  actually  derivable  from  the 
advice  of  a  "multitude  of  counsellors,"  provided  it  prove  benefi- 
cial, is  much  more  attributable  to  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of 
him  who  receives,  than  of  those  who  jtender  advice.  The  latter 
only  furnished  the  raw  materials  of  decision,  while,  out  of  those 
materials,  to  render  it  valuable,  the  former  must  frame  the  deci- 
sion himself.  And  the  composer  of  a  well-adjusted  aggregate  or 
compound  requires  a  much  greater  amount  of  intellect  and  skill, 
than  he  does  who  merely  supplies  him  with  the  ingredients  of  it. 
The  construction  of  a  watch  or  steam-engine  is  a  higher  effort  of 
genius  than  is  the  mere  supply  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
they  are  made. 

In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  position  here  maintained, 
the  example  of  Washington  (and  the  records  of  man  furnish 
none  superior  to  it)  may  be  successfully  adduced.  In  all  cases 
of  moment  and  diflBculty,  in  the  field,  he  consulted  his  officers,  in 
a  council  of  war ;  and,  in  the  like  cases,  when  in  the  chair  of  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  he  did  the  same,  in  relation  to  his 
constitutional  advisers.  But,  having  fully  possessed  himself  of 
the  views  of  his  council,  he  formed  his  decision,  by  deliberate 
reflection,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet.  And  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  him,  that  no  other  mortal,  whose  life  stands  on  record, 
has  ever  committed  so  few  mistakes  as  he  did,  in  so  diversified  a 
contest,  with  so  many  new  difficulties  of  such  magnitude  and 
intricacy. 

But  no  inexperienced  youth,  unversed  in  the  ways  and  trans- 
actions of  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  life,  and  the  means  and  modes  of  meeting  and  van- 
quishing them,  can  thus  select  and  avail  himself  of  the  truths, 
and  reject  and  escape  the  errors  scattered  through  a  mass  of  dif- 
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ferent  and  conflicting  opinions  and  arguments.  Let  every  such 
youth,  therefore,  who  may  need  advice,  and  be  in  quest  of  it,  in- 
stead of  applying  to  a  "  multitude  of  counsellors,"  select  a  single 
individual,  in  whose  wisdom  and  judgment,  friendliness  and 
fidelity,  he  can  fully  confide,  and,  in  calm  and  deliberate  counsel 
with  him,  decide  on  the  agitated  subject  in  question.  It  might 
seem  rash  to  deny  that,  by  such  a  procedure,  good  may  be 
achieved.  But,  individually  (though  the  remark  may  perhaps 
be  ascribed  to  my  vanity),  I  have  always  been  most  successful  in 
my  schemes,  when  I  have  acted  at  my  own  risk,  and  as  my  own 
counsellor.  But,  to  return  to  my  narrative,  and  commence  a  new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEE   II, 

Salisbury— If  J  Preeept4Mr—T)isiatijl)Mtioi»— Determine  to  go  to  PhiUKlelpltlA-'M/ 
friends  in  Selisbory— Henderson— Ber.  Dr.  HaO— Ber.  Dr.  ArehSbnld— Military 
escort — First  Tiew  of  Wsshington — ^Its  elTeets  on  me    Lenve  Snlisbory, 

I  HATE  already  oheerred,  that,  in  relation  to  tbe  choice  of  a 
profession^  having  consulted  others,  and  serionsl j  reflected  on  the 
subject  myself  I  had  finally  resolved  to  devote  myself  to  me^ll- 
cine.  And  that  resolution  was  accompanied  by  another,  which 
should  be  deliberately  formed,  and  conscientiously  executed,  by 
every  youth,  who  aims  at  profiession,  office,  or  any  other  sort  of 
public  employment,  as  the  occupation  of  his  life*  It  was,  that, 
conformably  to  what  I  had  already  done,  in  my  previous  studies, 
from  motives  of  ambition,  self-respect,  and  moral  du^,  I  would 
now  endeavor  to  do  again,  with  all  the  resources  I  could  bring  to 
the  task — attain  to  eminence  and  praetical  usefnlneas,  in  the  pro- 
feasioa  I  had  chosen*  Nor  have  I  ever  been  faithleiw  to  that 
determination. 

The  better  and  more  certainly  to  effect  my  purpose,  by  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  highest  advantages  for  medical  instriKtion 
that  were  then  afibrded  by  the  tract  of  country  in  wUdi  I  re* 
sded.  I  removed  to  the  town  of  ^disbory,  and  placed  mjmAf 
colder  the  tuition  <^  a  gentleman  of  repntaXMm  and  standing:  who 
had  been  not  long  previously  graduated  in  medicine,  in  the  Usd- 
Tositv  of  Pcnn^ilfania,  But.  in  relation  to  the  advanta^^ea  for 
impffuieme&t  wUch  I  had  anticipated.  I  eoeovstered  a  nd  and 
QorciAring  difl^jpotntnient.  Thoo^  my  pffeosf]40T  was  a  man  of 
lespectaUe  talcma.  and  no  inconsiderable  itrxk  of  kmfwhd^ 
and  tlbou^  he  was  exioeedin^  attentive  aad  eotaasnioieaftrv^  to 
OKU  in  eoEventtaoQ,  that  was  ahsiost  tbe  only  aoatree  of  w!»i^  I 
eanufi  anil  mpadt  He  hod  no  fibrary.  no  apfioratnC;  v^  pr ''/rv 
Moa  for  iiji|iiwieaaeat  in  praetieiJ  ama^jw^ 

^  iastfBrtion  in  medicine    Bad  si  not  tem  for  Us  afppir 
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rent  and  I  believe  sincere  attachment  to  me,  and  my  regard  for 
him,  as  the  brother  of  my  former  and  only  favorite  teacher, 
Harris,  of  whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken,  I  would  not  have 
continued  with  him  three  months.  But,  from  an  unwillingness 
to  mortify  him,  or  in  any  way  disoblige  him,  I  protracted  my 
stay  for  about  a  year  and  a  half — an  instance  of  self-neglect  which 
I  afterwards  sincerely  regretted — because  it  involved  the  most 
unqualified  and  indefensible  waste  of  time  I  have  ever  committed. 

Satisfied,  however,  at  length,  that  I  had  already  deferred  too 
much  to  a  sentiment  of  mere  delicacy,  to  the  gratification  of  my 
preceptor,  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  his  friendship,  and  to 
a  fruitless,  though  sincere  desire  on  his  part  to  serve  me,  I  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  submit  to  a  self-sacrifice  which  had  become 
painful  to  me,  and  to  a  loss  of  time  which  could  never  be  re- 
deemed. Provided,  therefore,  with  what  funds  I  had  already  pro- 
cured by  my  own  exertions,  and  which  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
increase,  by  the  sale  of  a  small  patrimonial  estate,  I  determined 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  prosecute  my  studies  in  the  medi- 
cal school  of  that  place,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  most  celebrated 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Before  taking,  however,  a  final  leave  of  Salisbury  (for  I  have 
never  since  beheld  it),  I  shall  pay  a  brief  and  transient  tribute  of 
remembrance  to  a  few  of  my  associates  in  that  place,  and  refer  to 
an  event  or  two  which  occurred  in  it  during  my  residence  there, 
and  in  which  I  myself  bore  a  part. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  Salisbury  acquaintances  as  associates; 
but  the  term  is  a  misnomer.  They  were  not  associates,  but  per- 
sons who  were  known  to  me.  I  merely  lived  among  them,  but 
was  not  one  of  them.  Though  I  often  met  them,  ate  occasionally 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  joined  in  the  same  dance,  and,  at 
times,  walked  the  street  in  company  with  them,  still  (one  alone 
excepted),  I  held  with  them  no  internal  companionship.  My  only 
real  companion  at  the  time  (and  he  was  something  still  more  rare 
and  highly  valued  by  me — a  friend)  was  a  lawyer,  by  a  few  years 
my  senior,  possessed  of  splendid  talents,  commanding  eloquence, 
and  towering  ambition.  His  name  was  Henderson ;  and,  classi- 
cally and  carefully  educated  from  his  boyhood,  he  was  a  man  of 
fine  literary  taste,  an  excellent  Shakspeare  scholar,  and  well 
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versed  in  English  poetry  in  general;  especially  in  that  of  the 
highest  order. 

Instead  of  joining  clubs,  to  eat,  drink,  joke,  and  frolic,  as  most 
of  the  other  young  men  of  Salisbury  did,  he  and  myself  met  on 
stated  evenings  in  our  own  studies,  to  read,  converse  on,  and  cri- 
ticize specified  works  in  polite  literature,  and  sometimes  manu- 
script articles  of  our  own  production.  And,  from  that  source, 
we  derived  not  only  rational  and  high  gratification,  but  also 
valuable  improvement  in  letters. 

Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  I  have 
a  vivid  and  grateful  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
imparted  and  received  by  our  mutual  and  earnest  eflforts  to  that 
eflfect. 

Henderson  had  two  sisters,  by  far  the  piost  accomplished  wo- 
men of  the  place,  but  not  beautiful.  One  of  them  was  married, 
and  the  other  single.  I  sincerely  admired  both,  but  loved  neither, 
and  passed  in  their  society  many  delightful  hours. 

My  friend,  who  possessed  much  more  elegance  and  superbness 
of  mind  than  of  person,  had  the  misfortune  to  become  passion- 
ately enamored  of  a  young  lady  of  striking  beauty  and  high 
accomplishments,  who  passed  a  winter  with  his  married  sister. 
But,  to  his  grievous  disappointment  and  deep  mortification,  he 
was  unable  to  awaken  in  the  fair  one  a  corresponding  affection. 
His  want  of  success  he  was  induced,  by  the  tattle  of  the  town,  to 
attribute  to  my  influence.  The  tale  reached  his  too  credulous 
ear  (sincere  and  impassioned  lovers  are  always  credulous  of  un- 
fiivorablc  rumors),  that  I  intentionally  placed  myself  between  him 
and  the  lady,  and  had  contrived  to  render  myself  the  favorite.  I 
was  intimate  with  her,  and  frequently  visited  her,  professedly 
and  positively  as  his  friend  and  advocate.  Yet  did  he  allow  that 
intercourse  in  his  behalf  to  be  converted,  by  secret  insinuation 
or  open  gossip,  or  by  both  united,  into  a  ground  of  apprehension 
by  him,  that,  while  I  was  pretendingly  pleading  his  cause,  I  was 
actually  pleading  my  own.  His  awakened  suspicions  and  fears 
on  the  subject  he  had  the  candor  or  the  folly  (I  hardly  know 
which  to  call  it,  but  it  was  probably  an  amalgamation  of  both)  to 
impart,  under  great  agitation,  to  me. 

For  his  groundless,  and,  toward  me,  most  wrongful  suspicions, 
I  rebuked  him  sternly — perhaps  acrimoniously — withdrew  my- 
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self  in  a  great  measure  from  his  society  and  entirely  from  that 
of  his  sister's  family. 

Thus  was  I,  without  any  actual  fault  of  my  own,  but  entirely 
through  the  mischief-making  instrumentality  of  others,  thrown 
into  the  very  worst  kind  of  solitude  that  man  can  experience ; 
having  but  little  intercourse,  and  no  companionship  with  the 
hundreds  that  were  around  me,  and  being  resolved  now  to  make 
no  shadow  erf  change  in  eithei:  respect.  And,  to  augment  the 
evil,  this  sacrifice,  on  my  part,  brought  neither  relief  nor  the  hope 
of  it  to  poor  Henderson.  His  suit  continued,  as  previously,  unsuc- 
cessful and  unpromising. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  which,  to  him,  somewhat  inclined 
as  he  was  by  nature  to  melancholy,  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  he 
became  spiritless  and  gloomy,  neglected  law,  literature,  and  social 
intercourse,  and  was  at  length  attacked  by  what  his  physicii!ins 
denominated  a  brain  fever — in  language  more  intelligible  per- 
haps to  the  mass  of  readers,  by  a  febrile  affection  accompanied 
with  delirium. 

No  sooner  had  this  visitation  come  down  on  him,  than,  forget- 
ting the  wrong  and  injury  he  had  done  me,  I  hastened  to  his 
sick-bed,  nursed  him,  watched  with  him,  rendered  him  every 
practicable  service,  and  administered  to  him  every  comfort  and 
consolation  I  could  devise  and  command. 

His  delirium,  wild  and  fiery  at  first,  changed  to  stern  suicidal 
insanity — and  he  meditated  self-destruction.  That  propensity  in 
him  I  had  for  some  time  suspected,  and  at  length  detected  what 
I  considered  proof  of  it  by  the  following  incident : — 

My  afflicted  friend  told  me  (which  was  true)  that  his  hearing, 
in  one  of  his  ears,  was  defective ;  but  that,  if  I  would  favor  him 
with  one  of  my  pistols,  loaded,  and  allow  him  to  discharge  it, 
close  to  his  ear,  the  report,  he  felt  confident,  woiild  remove  his 
deafness. 

This  disclosure,  confirmatory  of  the  suspicion  I  already  enter- 
tained, increased  my  vigilance  and  assiduity  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  for  an  entire  week,  I  neither  left  his  room,  nor  slept,  as  I 
verily  believe,  a  single  moment. 

During  this  period  he  was  also  a  stranger  to  sound  and  re- 
freshing sleep.  At  length,  having  become  a  little  less  gloomy 
and  more  tranquil  than  usual,  he  told  me  he  thought  he  should 
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be  able  to  sleep,  provided  I  would  darken  his  room,  by  closing 
the  window-shutters  (the  time  was  afternoon),  and  allow  him  to 
be  alone. 

I  reluctantly  complied  with  his  request;  and,  apprehensive  of 
disaster  in  my  absence,  I  returned  to  his  room,  in  a  few  minutes, 
and,  to  my  unspeakable  horror,  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  breathing,  or  rather  bubbling  through  a  fearful  gash  in  his 
windpipe. 

During  my  brief  absence,  he  had  been  busily  employed,  having 
attempted  suicide  in  three  several  ways — ^by  endeavoring  to  beat 
out  his  brains  with  a  large  iron  bolt ;  by  aiming  at  the  same  end 
by  standing  erect  in  his  bod,  which  his  strength  of  desperation 
enabled  him  to  do,  and  precipitating  himself  toward  the  hearth, 
with  a  view  to  strike  the  comer  of  an  andiron  with  his  head, 
which  he  £iiled  to  do ;  and  ultimately  by  cutting  his  throat  with 
a  razor. 

By  neither  plan,  however,  did  he  succeed  in  his  design.  Though 
the  wound  inflicted  by  him  with  the  razor  was  deep  and  appalling, 
it  divided  no  main  bloodvessel,  and  was  not,  therefore,  fatal.  The 
blood,  moreover,  discharged  by  it  contributed  to  the  removal  of 
his  fever  and  delirium.  Hence  his  health  of  body  and  soundness 
of  mind  were  finally  restored.  But  the  injury  done  to  his  trachea 
80  deranged  his  organs  of  speech,  that  his  voice,  which  had  been 
splendid,  was  irreparably  impaired.  The  object  of  his  passion, 
moreover,  having  returned  to  her  father's,  his  love  fit  was  soon 
at  an  end,  and  he  again  devoted  himself  intensely  to  the  business 
of  his  profession.  And,  though  his  voice  was  now  rough  and 
guttural,  and  the  brilliancy  and  attractiveness  of  his  rhetoric  were 
gone,  the  strength  and  compass  of  his  mind,  his  sagacity  and 
penetration,  and  his  power  in  analysis  and  argument,  and  readiness 
in  debate  were  undiminished,  and  they  all  increased  with  his  ad- 
vancement in  years  and  experience,  until  he  ultimately  rose  to  the 
head  of  the  bar  in  North  Carolina,  and  retained  that  station  to  the 
dose  of  his  life,  an  event  which  occurred  about  his  fortieth  year. 
He  once  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  a  representative  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  especially  by  his 
speech  on  the  judiciary  question.  But  the  vote  of  the  House  on 
it  being,  in  his  opinion,  unrighteously  adverse  to  his  party,  he 
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reaigned,  in  disgust,  his  seat  in  the  chief  council  of  the  nation^ 
and  never  again  appeared  in  the  capitoh 

Another  early  acquaintance,  of  wbom  it  is  peculiarly  pleaaing 
to  me  to  speak  {though  he  was  advanced  in  years  when  I  was  but 
a  boy),  was  the  Rev.  James  Ilall,  D.  D^  of  Iredell  County,  In 
piety  he  was  peculiarly  signalized ;  and  his  aspect  was  more  vene- 
rable and  apostolic  than  that  of  any  other  man  I  have  ever  beheld. 
ni9  intellect  was  also  of  a  high  order,  especially  in  mathcTnatics, 
astronomy,  and  mechanics;  and,  in  the  power  and  majesty  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  he  had  no  superior. 

In  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  he  gave  me  my  ea»  I 
liest  and  most  instructive  lessons.  And  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  himself  the  very  first  constructor  of  a  steamboat. 
And  the  invention  was  original  with  him,  not  derivative.  I  wit- 
nessed myself  the  movement  of  his  first  model  (a  structure  five 
or  six  feet  long),  over  a  small  pond,  on  his  own  plantation.  But 
he  was  too  deeply  engrossed  by  his  clerical  labors  to  pursue  his 
invention  to  any  useful  effect. 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  1^11  was  a  man  of  great  and  moving  pulpit 
eloquence.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  following  occurrence  gives 
ample  proof : — 

On  a  sacramental  occasion,  m  Poplar -tent  congregation,  in  Ca- 
barrus County,  the  assemblage  of  people  was  far  too  great  to  be 
contained  in  the  meeting-house.  The  time  being  summer,  suit- 
able arrangements  were  made,  and  the  multitude  were  seated 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  dense  forest  of  ancient  oaks;  and  Dr. 
Hall  addressed  them  from  a  temporary  stage  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  which,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  bold  and  fervent,  he  took  occasion  to  liken  the  condition  of  a 
heedless  and  reckless  sinner  to  that  of  a  wild  and  unthinking  youth, 
crossing,  in  a  slight  batteau,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  a  lofty  and  frightful  waterfall. 

On  each  bank  of  the  stream  were  members  of  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  young  man  eyeing,  in  wild  distraction  and  horror, 
the  perils  of  his  situation,  and  loudly  calling  to  him,  in  screams 
of  terror,  to  ply  hia  oars  and  press  for  the  shore.  But  he  either 
hears  them  not,  or  disregards  their  supplication ;  and  in  perfect 
negligence  and  apparent  security,  giving  only  with  his  oars  an 
occasional  stroke,  gazes  on  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  around 
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him,  the  azure  of  the  heavens,  the  birds  disporting  in  air  above 
him,  his  faithfiil,  but  terrified  dog,  crouching  by  his  side,  and 
looking  him  aflfectionately  and  imploringly  in  the  face ;  he  gazes, 
in  fact,  on  everything  visible,  except  the  waterfall,  near  to  him, 
and  the  gulf  beneath  it,  toward  which,  with  fearful  power  and 
rapidity,  the  current  is  sweeping  him.  But,  suddenly,  at  length 
awakened  from  his  revery,  he  hears  the  distracted  and  piercing 
calls  of  his  friends,  sees  their  bent  bodies  and  extended  arms,  as 
if  outstretched  to  save  him;  beholds  the  cataract,  over  whose 
awful  brink  he  is  impending,  and,  horror-stricken  at  the  sight, 
starting  up  and  convulsively  reaching  out  his  wide-spread  hands, 
as  if  imploring  a  rescue,  and  uttering  an  unearthly  shriek  of 
despair,  is  headlong  plunged  and  swallowed  up  in  the  boiling 
gulf  that  awaits  him. 

So  completely  had  the  words  of  the  orator  arrested  and  en- 
thralled the  minds  of  his  audience,  so  vivid  and  engrossing  was 
the  scene  he  had  pictured  to  their  imaginations,  and  so  perfectly, 
for  his  purpose,  had  he  converted  fiction  into  reality,  that,  when 
he  brought  his  victim  to  shoot  the  cataract,  a  scream  was  uttered 
by  several  women,  two  or  three  were  stricken  down  by  their 
emotion,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  assembled  multitude  made  an 
involuntary  start,  as  if,  by  instinct,  impelled  to  an  eSort  to  redeem 
the  lost  one,  and  restore  him  to  his  friends. 

Never  did  I,  in  any  other  instance,  except  one,  witness  an  effort 
of  oratory  so  powerful  and  bewitching;  and,  in  that  one,  I  myself 
was  materially  concerned,  and  in  it  a  twofold  source  of  influence 
was  employed — impassioned  eloquence  and  scenic  show.  It  oc- 
curred very  many  years  ago,  in  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  in 
Philadelphia,  during  the  performance  of  "  Alexander  the  Great." 
The  "Rival  Queens"  were  personated;  Statira,  by  Mrs.  Wignel, 
afterwards,  by  another  marriage,  Mrs.  Warren,  and  Boxana  by 
Mrs.  Whitlock,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  In  the  murder  scene, 
so  completely  successful  were  those  two  accomplished  actresses, 
that,  in  my  £Eiscinated  view  of  the  matter,  playful  fiction  had 
given  place  to  vindictive  reality,  and,  when  Boxana  drew  her 
glittering  dagger,  preparatory  to  the  murderous  act  she  medi- 
tated, I  (being  seated  in  the  stage-box)  sprang  to  my  feet,  and 
would  have  disarmed  her  in  a  moment,  had  I  not  been  prevented 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  box.    Whether  any  person  but  myself 
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now  remembers  the  event,  I  know  not ;  but  its  effect  at  the  time 
was  memorable  and  ludicrous.  It  drew  from  pit,  box,  and  gal- 
lery, directed  toward  myself,  a  round  or  two  of  hearty  laughter 
and  applause,  and  utterly  spoiled  the  after-part  of  the  play,  by 
changing  it  from  tragedy  into  comedy  or  farce. 

Still  further  to  evince  the  versatility  and  value  of  the  powers, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  at  the  most  unpro- 
mising period  of  our  revolutionary  war,  in  the  South,  when  thick 
clouds  were  gathering  on  the  horizon  of  freedom^  when  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine  and  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  seemed  ready 
to  fail,  and  every  service  of  every  patriot  was  called  for  in  the 
contest — at  that  period  of  gloom  and  incipient  despondency,  the 
equally  brave  and  venerable  Hall,  to  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  had  long  and  successfully  wielded,  added  that  of  the 
secular  arm,  by  soliciting  and  readily  obtaining,  on  two  condi- 
tions, proposed  by  himself,  a  captaincy  in  a  regiment  of  volunteer 
dragoons,  to  continue  in  service  for  at  least  a  year,  unless  sooner 
disbanded  by  the  termination  of  the  war.  And  the  conditions 
were,  that  his  company  should  be  raised  by  himself,  and  that  he 
should  act  as  chaplain,  without  pay,  to  the  regiment  to  which  he 
might  belong.  Whether  he  received  pay  as  captain  I  do  not  re- 
member, but  believe  he  did  not. 

On  these  terms,  he  was  soon,  at  the  head  of  a  full  and  noble- 
looking  company,  on  his  march  to  the  seat  of  war,  where,  as 
often  as  a  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  never  failed  to 
distinguish  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  firmness.  An  excellent 
rider,  personally  almost  Herculean,  possessed  of  a  very  long  and 
flexible  arm,  and  taking,  as  he  did,  daily  lessons  from  a  skilful 
teacher  of  the  art,  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  in  the  cavalry  of  the  South.  Being  found,  moreover, 
to  be  as  judicious  in  council  as  he  was  formidable  in  action,  he 
received  the  sobriquet  of  the  Ulysses  of  his  regiment. 

On  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  believing  the  war  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  its  termination,  and  persuaded  that  he  could  now 
more  effectually  serve  his  country  in  a  civil  than  in  a  military 
capacity,  having  declined  the  acceptance  of  a  proffered  majority 
in  a  regiment  of  select  cavalry  about  to  be  formed,  he  resign^ 
his  commission,  and  returned  to  the  duties  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. 
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It  was  long  after  this  that  I  became,  for  a  time,  his  private 
pupil  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  And,  notwithstanding  his 
previoas  stern  and  formidable  qualities  as  a  soldier,  he  was  now 
one  of  the  mildest  and  meekest  of  men.  After  a  lapse  of  more, 
perhaps,  than  twenty  years  from  the  period  of  my  pupilage  under 
him,  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  had  the  high  gratification  of  affording  him  relief  from  a  trou- 
blesome complaint,  produced  by  fatigue  and  exposure  in  travelling. 

From  the  superior  size  of  his  person,  the  form  and  grandeur 
of  his  head  and  countenance,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  hair,  of 
but  little  of  which  he  had  been  shorn  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  from 
the  surpassing  venerableness  of  his  whole  appearance,  he  was  by 
far  the  most  attractive  and  admired  personage  in  the  reverend 
body  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  instinctively  regarded, 
by  all  wm>  beheld  him,  as  the  rightful  Nestor  and  ornament  of 
the  Assembly.  He  died,  not  long  afterward,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  about  ninety  years,  bequeathing  to  posterity  a  reputation 
rarely  equalled,  and  never,  as  I  verily  believe,  surpassed,  in  moral 
rectitude,  pure,  fervent,  and  practical  piety,  and  usefulness  in  the 
wide  sphere  of  his  diversified  labors  in  the  Christian  ministry,  by 
any  individual  our  country  has  produced. 

One  reminiscence  more  of  my  Salisbury  acquaintance,  and  I 
am  done.  The  object  of  it  was  also  a  clergyman,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Archibald,  who  was  so  strongly  made  up  of  heterogeneous  quali- 
ties as  to  be,  in  some  respects,  strikingly  unique.  Most  assuredly, 
I  have  never  seen  his  like,  nor  have  I  ever  read  or  heard  of  any 
human  being,  in  civilized  society,  except  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic, 
so  slovenly,  so  absorbed  in  himself  and  mentally  absent  from  all 
things  around ;  so  forgetful  at  times  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  and 
inattentive  to  the  condition  of  his  own  person. 

Dr.  Archibald,  who  was  a  resolute  patriot,  and  had  been  a  revo- 
lutionary chaplain,  was  a  man  of  solid  judgment,  fertile  and 
vigorous  in  thought,  classically  educated,  and  extensively  versed 
in  church  history,  and  the  entire  stock  of  technical  knowledge 
which  specially  belonged  to  the  learning  of  his  profession.  He 
was  also  sufficiently  trained  in  polite  literature  to  be,  at  the  time, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  clerical  writers  in  the  South ;  and, 
though,  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons,  he  made  neither  preten- 
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sion  nor  approach  to  what,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  is  called  "  pulpit  eloquence,"  he  was,  notwithstanding,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  instructive  preachers  of  the  day.  In  the 
amount  of  his  valuable  and  appropriate  knowledge  for  sermoniz- 
ing purposes,  the  correctness,  perspicuity,  and  force  of  his  logic, 
and  the  abundance  and  aptness  of  his  illustrative  analogies,  he 
had  no  superior;  and,  in  his  eccentricities  and  odditie^  he  was 
also  unsurpassed — perhaps  unequalled. 

For  several  years  he  was  stationed,  as  pastor,  in/ Poplar-tent 
congregation,  and  resided  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
meeting-house. 

He  possessed,  as  his  fellow-traveller,  a  horse  almost  equal  to 
himself  in  years,  called  Old  Dan.  I  say  his  fellow-traveller ;  for 
he  had  accompanied  him  during  his  services,  as  chaplain,  in  the 
war.  He  could  hardly  be  called  his  riding-horse,  as  he  seldom 
mounted  him,  but  either  led  him,  by  a  hempen  halter,  9v  allowed 
him  to  follow,  the  halter  and  bridle-reins  being  thrown  over  his 
neck,  or  trailed  along  the  ground.  In  this  way  did  the  two  com- 
panions continue  for  many  years  to  travel,  both  short  distances 
and  considerable  journeys,  through  fair  weather  and  foul,  over 
good  roads  and  bad  ones,  often  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  with 
but  little  variations.  Scores  of  times  have  I  witnessed,  on  Sunday 
mornings,  the  arrival  at  Poplar-tent  meeting-house,  of  the  Rev. 
Doctor  and  Old  Dun,  the  latter  following,  and  the  former  pre- 
ceding, perfectly  "bare-foot,"  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  and  his  stock- 
ings dangling  on  his  arm  or  over  his  shoulder — or,  during  his 
more  careful  moods,  perhaps  crammed  into  his  coat-pocket.  At 
other  times  (and  very  frequently),  the  gentleman  made  his  appear- 
ance, at  church  or  elsewhere,  wearing  shoes  and  stockings,  the 
former  unfastened,  and  the  latter  unmatched,  one  being  blue,  and 
the  other  black,  white,  or  gray,  according  to  the  run  of  accident 
(for  no  choice  had  been  exercised  in  the  matter),  and  either  one 
or  both  pushed,  or  otherwise  depressed  to  the  ankles,  the  legs 
naked,  and  the  knees  of  the  breeches  neither  buttoned,  buckled, 
nor  tied. 

In  warm  weather,  that  erratic  being,  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
heat,  and  subject,  when  in  exercise,  to  be  deluged  by  sweat,  was 
in  the  practice,  for  the  promotion  of  his  bodily  comfort,  of  dis- 
robing himself  when  preaching,  in  the  following  manner. 
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First,  off  went  his  coat,  and  was  hung  over  the  edge  of  the 
pulpit,  or  placed  on  the  seat  behind  him.  In  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward, his  discomfort  from  the  temperature  still  continuing,  his 
waistcoat  foUowed  it  Next,  came  a  like  dismissal  of  his  cravat 
or  neck-band.  Then  followed  the  unbuttoning  of  his  shirt-collar 
and  wrist-bands,  and  the  rolling  up  of  his  sleeves  above  his 
elbows — and  thus  (in  the  expressive,  but  not  supra-refined  lan- 
guage of  the  pugilist),  "stripped  almost  to  the  buff,"  did  he 
continue  his  labor.  And,  if  not  prevented,  by  a  hint  to  the 
contrary,  he  closed  the  scene  by  descending  from  the  pulpit,  at 
the  termination  of  the  exercises,  leaving  behind  him  his  whole 
wardrobe.  This  picture,  extraordinary  and  perhaps  fictitious  as 
it  may  appear,  is  neither  a  fancy-piece  nor  a  caricature.  It  is 
true  to  the  life  and  the  letter,  as  I  myself  have  several  times 
beheld  it.    And  the  following  anecdote  is  equally  correct. 

The  Doctor  having  set  out  on  a  journey,  accompanied  by  Old 
Dun,  passed  his  first  night  at  the  house  where  I  resided,  intending 
to  travel  near  twenty  miles,  before  breakfast,  next  morning.  I 
slept  in  the  same  chamber  with  him,  and,  to  forward  him  on  his 
way,  rose  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  awaking  him  (he 
slept  heavily  and  snored  loudly),  had  Old  Dun  duly  equipped  and 
hitched  at  the  gate.  As  soon  as  the  Doctor  was  prepared  for  a 
movement,  I  walked  out  with  him,  and  proposed  to  accompany 
him,  for  nearly  a  mile,  to  a  public  highway,  along  which  he  was 
to  travel.  We  accordingly  set  out,  and,  passing  Old  Dun,  unno- 
ticed by  his  master  (perhaps  I  should  say  his  associate),  walked 
somewhat  briskly  (the  morning  being  keen),  conversing  on  various 
topics,  until  we  reached  the  road.  When  about  to  take  leave  of 
the  traveller,  I  said  to  him:  "Pray,  sir,  where  is  your  horse?" 
"Ah!  really,"  said  he,  "I  had  forgotten  him."  And,  had  I  not 
thus  referred  to  his  old  and  well-tried  comrade,  he  would  have 
passed  on  without  him,  to  what  distance  no  seer  can  tell. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  hardly  be  much  surprised  when 
he  is  told,  that,  among  the  various  fantasies  and  deviations  from 
sobriety  and  consistency  of  this  most  fantastical  and  anomalous 
man  (the  tithe  of  whose  dissimilarities  to  other  men  has  not 
been  set  forth  by  me),  one  should  have  been,  his  departure  from 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
among  the  stanchest  and  ablest  champions.    Whether  surprising, 
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however,  or  otherwise,  such  was  the  fact.  And  his  formal  dismis- 
sal from  the  Christian  ministry  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

One  reminiscence  more,  connected  with  Salisbury,  shall  close 
the  history  of  myself  in  the  South ;  at  least,  in  that  particular  part 
of  the  South.  It  was  during  my  residence  in  that  place,  that  I 
had  first  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  approaching  the  person  of 
General  Washington,  and  the  gratification  of  being  noticed  by 
him.    The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  as  follows : — 

Some  years  after  his  first  election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
Union,  the  General  made  the  tour  of  the  Southern  States ;  to  all 
of  which,  Virginia  excepted,  he  was  personally  a  stranger.  In 
his  journey  to  the  South,  he  travelled  by  the  eastern  and  low-coun- 
try route ;  but,  on  his  return,  journeying  in  North  Carolina,  by 
the  western  and  hill-country  road,  he  passed  through  Salisbury. 

On  learning  that  such  was  the  course  he  purposed  to  pursue, 
the  youth  of  note  in  the  place,  high-toned  in  feelings  of  State 
pride  and  patriotism,  and  not  disinclined  to  military  pomp  and 
show  (I  being  one  of  them),  met  in  a  body,  as  if  by  an  instinctive 
impulse,  on  the  call  of  another  young  man  and  myself,  organized 
themselves  into  a  company  of  light  dragoons,  and  elected,  as  their 
captain,  a  gallant  and  gentlemanly  officer,  and  a  splendid  swords- 
man, who,  in  our  revolutionary  war,  had  distinguished  himself  as 
standard-bearer  in  one  of  the  corps  of  Lee's  legion  of  horse.  The 
leading  and  most  highly-prized  object  of  the  company  was  to 
meet  General  Washington,  at  the  confines  of  South  and  North 
Carolina,  and  escort  him,  as  a  guard  of  honor,  through  about  two- 
thirds,  in  breadth,  of  the  latter  State. 

When  our  company  was  organized  and  fully  equipped,  we 
rode  as  fine  and  richly  caparisoned  horses,  wore  as  costly  and 
splendid  uniforms,  and  made  as  brilliant  an  appearance  as  any 
cavalry  company  of  the  same  size  (fifty-five,  officers  and  privates)^ 
which  the  General  had  ever  reviewed.  Of  this  fact  (no  doubt  the 
most  highly-prized  one  that  could  have  been  communicated  to 
us)  we  were  kindly  and  courteously  assured  by  himself.  My 
rank  in  the  company  was  that  of  standard-bearer. 

Instead  of  the  whole  command  proceeding  in  a  body  to  meet 
the  President  (such  was  Washington  at  the  time),  a  detachment 
of  thirteen  privates  (one  for  each  State)  was  dispatched  to  meet 
him  at  the  southern  boundary  of  North  Carolina  (a  distance  of 
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about  seventy  or  eigiitr  milesX  welcome  bim  to  tbe  State  by  a 
salutatory  address,  and  escort  bim  to  witbin  about  fifteen  miles 
of  SalisbuTj,  wbere  tbe  wbole  company  was  encamped  to  receive 
bim. 

Of  this  detacbment,  cbosen  by  lot  (for  no  private  was  willing 
to  yield  to  anotber  tbe  eagerly >sougbt  bonor  and  gratification  <^ 
belonging  to  it\  I  was,  witb  the  bigbly>prized  approbation  of  my 
comrades,  appointed  to  tbe  command.  And  never  was  man  more 
proud  of  an  appointment.  I  would  not  bave  excbansred  my  post 
for  tbat  of  Governor  of  tbe  Commonwealtb.  I  was  to  receive 
tbe  President,  at  tbe  bead  of  my  escort,  and  deliver  to  bim,  in 
person,  tbe  intended  address  of  welcome  into  my  native  State. 
And  my  supposed  fitness  for  a  very  creditable  discbarge  of  that 
duty  (for,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  I  was  accounted  an  excellent 
speaker),  had  contributed  not  a  little  toward  my  appointment  to 
the  office. 

In  a  short  time  my  address  was  mentally  composed,  and  com- 
mitted, not  indeed  to  paper,  but  to  my  memory :  aud  I  often  re- 
peated it,  silently,  when  in  company,  but  audibly,  when  alone; 
thinking  of  but  little  else,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  except  the 
strict  discipline  and  soldier-like  appearance  of  my  little  band. 

At  length,  flushed  witb  high  spirits  and  bounding  hearts,  we 
were  in  full  march  toward  the  boundary  line  of  the  State. 

From  the  time  of  our  advance  within  ten  miles  of  the  place  of 
our  destination,  I  kept,  in  my  front,  three  videttes,  distant  a  mile 
from  each  other — the  nearest  of  them  being  a  mile  from  the  head 
of  my  little  column — to  convey  to  me  half  hourly  intelligence 
respecting  the  approach  of  the  President,  who  was  understood  to 
travel  alternately  in  bis  carriage  and  on  horseback.  At  length 
one  of  my  hok-mUa  returned,  at  full  speed,  with  information  that 
a  travelling  carriage  had  been  seen  by  him,  and  )^'as  then  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  his  rear.  Instantly,  everything  was  in  com- 
plete preparation  for  tbe  coming  event.  Had  an  enemy  been 
advancing  on  us,  or  we  on  biro,  our  excitement  could  not  have 
been  more  intense.  Our  column  was  compact,  our  steeds  reined 
up  to  their  mettle,  but  held  in  check;  each  man,  bis  cap  and 
plume  duly  adjusted,  seated  firmly  and  horseman-like  in  his  sad- 
dle, and  our  swords  drawn  and  in  rest,  the  sheen  of  their  blades 
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as  bright  and  dazzling  as  the  beams  of  a  southern  snn  could 
render  it. 

In  this  order  we  advanced  slowly,  until  a  light  coach  made  its 
appearance  in  our  front,  and  became  the  object  of  every  eye  of 
our  party.  The  day  being  warm,  the  windows  of  it  were  open, 
and  my  first  glance  into  its  interior  plainly  told  me  that  Wash- 
ington was  not  there.  But  his  secretary  was;  and  he  informed  me 
that  the  General  was  on  horseback,  a  short  distance  in  his  rear. 
Proceeding  onward,  the  movement  of  a  few  minutes  brought 
us  in  full  view  of  Washington,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  seated 
on  a  magnificent  milk-white  charger,  a  present  to  him  by  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia,  near  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Nor  is 
it  deemed  an  inadmissible  deviation  from  my  narrative  to  add 
that  that  present  was  accompanied  by  another,  from  the  same 
royal  personage,  still  more  highly  complimentary  and  honorary — 
an  exquisitely  finished  and  richly  ornamented  dress-sword,  in- 
scribed, in  gold  letters,  "  From  the  oldest  to  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age."  When  a  courtier,  of  supple  knee  and  oily  tongue, 
ventured  to  differ  from  Frederick  in  relation  to  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  this  inscription,  and  even  presumed  virtually  to 
contradict  him,  by  saying :  "  Sire,  permit  your  subject  to  believe 
that  you  are  yourself  the  greatest  general  of  the  age;"  the 
monarch  replied:  "No,  I  am  not;  Washington  surpasses  me.  I 
conquered  ivit/i  means  ;  he  has  conquered  tmthout  themP 

The  circumstances  of  my  first  view  of  the  great  American 
were  as  well  calculated  to  render  the  sight  imposing,  not  to  say 
romantically  picturesque  and  impressive,  as  any  that  the  most 
inventive  and  apt  imagination  could  have  devised.  Tf'he  day  (the 
hour  being  about  11  A.  M.)  was  uncommonly  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful/ even  as  the  product  of  a  southern  climate.  The  sky  was 
brightly  azure,  its  arch  unusually  lofty  and  expanded,  and  not  a 
cloud  interposed  to  detract  from  its  radiance.  I  was  ascending  a 
hill  of  sufficient  elevation  to  shorten  materially  the  distance  to 
the  horizon,  which  rested  on  its  top ;  and  the  road  leading  up  it 
was  lined,  on  each  side,  by  ancient  forest-trees,  in  their  rich  ap- 
parel of  summer  foliage. 

In  the  midst  of  this  landscape,  already  abundantly  attractive 
and  exciting,  just  as  I  had  advanced  about  half-way  up  the  hill, 
the  President  turned  its  summit,  and  began  to  descend.    The  steps 
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of  Ids  charger  were  measured  and  proud,  as  if  the  noble  animal 
was  conscious  of  the  character  and  standing  of  his  rider.  On  the 
bright  canvas  of  the  heavens  behind  them,  the  horseman  and 
horse  formed  a  superb  and  glorions  picture.  As  the  figure  ad* 
vanced,  in  the  synmietry  and  grace  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
highest  order,  it  reminded  me  of  Brahma^s  descent  from  the  skies. 
True,  the  charger  did  not,  in  his  pride  and  buoyancy,  "  paw  the 
bright  douds,  and  gallop  in  the  storm  ;^'  but  he  trod  with  unusual 
majesty  on  the  hce  of  the  hill. 

As  I  approached  the  President,  an  awe  came  over  me,  such  as 
I  had  never  before  experienced.  And  its  effect  on  me  was  as 
deeply  mortifying,  as  it  was  unprecedented.  Never  had  I  previ- 
ously quaUed  before  anything  earthly.  But  I  was  now  unmanned. 
Not  only  did  I  forget  my  oft-repeated  address,  but  I  became  posi- 
tively unable  to  articulate  a  word.  My  imagination  had  placed 
me,  if  not  in  the  immediate  presence  of  a  god  of  its  own  creating, 
in  that  of  a  man  so  far  above  the  rank  of  ordinary  mortals,  as  to 
be  approximated  to  that  of  the  gcxls  of  fable.  Having  advanced, 
therefore,  to  within  a  becoming  distance  from  him,  I  received  him, 
in  silence,  with  the  salute  of  my  sword.  I  could  do  no  more ;  I 
became  actually  giddy ;  for  an  instant  my  vision  grew  indistinct ; 
and,  though  unsurpassed  as  a  rider,  I  felt  unsteady  in  my  scat,  and 
almost  ready  to  fall  from  my  horse,  under  the  shock  of  my  failure, 
a  shock  trebly  strengthened  and  embittered  by  its  occurrence  at 
the  head  of  the  band  I  commanded,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  man 
I  almost  adored.  My  employment  of  the  term  "  adored'*  is  neither 
unpremeditated  nor  inadvertent.  It  is  deliberate  and  earnest. 
For,  were  it  alleged  in  disfavor  of  me,  that  I  actually  idolized  the 
illustrious  personage  then  before  me,  I  could  hardly  appeal  to  my 
conscience  for  the  incorrectness  of  the  charge. 

Quick  to  perceive  my  embarrassment,  and  equally  inclined  and 
prompt  to  relieve  it,  Washington  returned  my  salute  with  marked 
courtesy,  and,  speaking  kindly,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
desired  that  we  might  proceed,  I  riding  abreast  of  him,  on  his 
left^  and  the  privates  of  my  escort  falling  in  double  file  into  the 
rear.  This  opportune  measure  set  me  more  at  my  ease ;  but  still 
I  did  not  venture  to  open  my  lips,  until  my  silence  rendered  me 
seriously  apprehensive  that  the  President  would  deem  me  wholly 
incompetent  to  the  complimentary  duty  on  which  I  had  been 
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dispatched.  And  that  thoaght  produced  ia  me  a  fresh  embitter- 
ment.  But  many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  my  condition 
and  prospects  began  to  brighten. 

Fortunately,  I  possessed  an  intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  people  and  localities  of  the  tract  of  country  .through 
whi6h  we  were  to  journey,  as  well  as  with  its  general  and  special 
history,  both  remote  and  recent.  And  it  had  been  the  theatre  of 
several  memorable  enterprises  and  scenes  of  battle  and  blood, 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  Most  of  the  conflicts  had  occurred 
between  Whigs  and  Tories ;  but  some  of  them  between  the  troops 
under  General  Greene  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  And  respecting  each 
and  all  of  them,  I  had  learned  so  much  from  my  revolutionary 
father  and  brothers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  several  of  them, 
that  my  familiarity  with  them  was  almost  as  minute  and  vivid  as 
if  I  had  been  an  actor  in  them  myself.  But,  before  speaking  of 
them,  I  held  it  to  be  a  duty,  which  I  owed  to  myself,  to  apprise 
General  Washington  of  the  cause  of  my  failure,  on  first  approach- 
ing him,  to  tender  to  him  the  salutation  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
and  which  I  had  intended. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  had  recovered  the  complete  command 
of  my  mind  and  my  tongue,  I  frankly,  and,  now,  with  no  lack  of 
readiness  and  fluency,  communicated  to  him  the  cause  of  my  pre- 
vious silence.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  dispatched  by  my  com- 
manding officer,  with  the  escort  which  I  led,  to  meet  and  salute 
him,  with  a  becoming  welcome,  to  the  State  of  my  nativity.  My 
mortifying  failure  to  discharge  that  duty  I  entreated  him  to  attri- 
bute to  the  deep  and  irresistible  embarrassment  I  had  experienced 
on  my  first  approach  to  him.  This  explanation  was  closed  by  an 
assurance,  under  a  manifestation  of  feeling  which  must  have  been 
obvious  to  him,  that  his  presence  had  for  a  short  time  so  com- 
pletely overawed  me,  as  to  deprive  me  entirely  of  the  power  of 
utterance ;  and  that  it  had  been  hence  impossible  for  me  to  greet 
him  with  any  other  salutation  than  that  of  my  sword ;  which,  I 
added  (perhaps  too  ostentatiously,  and,  therefore,  improperly),  I 
would  have  Ipeen  proud  to  have  vrielded,  under  his  command,  in 
the  late  war,  had  I  not  been  too  young. 

Giving  me  a  look,  if  not  of  ap'proval^  certainly  of  neither  dis- 
satisfaction nor  rebuke — 
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"Prmy,  sir,"  said  be,  **have  yon  lived  long  in  this  part  of  the 

oonntry?" 
**  Ever  mnee  my  childhood,  sir^ 

^  Yon  are  then,  I  pieanme,  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it'' 
'^Perfectly,  sir;  I  am  familiar  with  every  hill,  and  stream,  and 
oekbratod  spot  it  contains.^ 

"During  the  late  war,  if  my  information  he  correct,  the  in- 
habitants were  true  to  the  canae  of  their  country,  and  brave  in 
its  defence.^ 

"Your  information  is  correct,  sir.  They  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  true-hearted  Whigs  and  patriots,  and  as  gallant  soldiers  as 
ever  drew  swords  or  pointed  rifles  in  behalf  of  freedom.  In 
Mecklenburg  County,  where  we  now  are,  and  in  Rowan,  which  lies 
before  us,  a  Tory  did  not  dare  to  show  his  face — if  he  were  known 
to  be  a  Tory.  It  was  in  a  small  town,  through  which  we  shall 
pass,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  lay  encamped,  when  he  swore  that  he 
had  never  before  been  in  such  a  d — n—d  nest  of  Whigs — for 
that  he  could  not,  in  the  surrounding  country,  procure  a  chicken 
or  a  pig  for  his  table,  or  a  gallon  of  oats  for  his  horse,  but  by 
purchasing  it  with  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  who  went  in  quest 
of  it" 

"  Pray,  what  is  the  name  of  that  town  ?" 
"  Charlotte,  sir,  the  county  town  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  place 
where  independence  was  declared  about  a  year  before  its  declara- 
tion by  Congress;  and  my  father  was  one  of  the  Whigs  who  were 
concerned  in  the  glorious  transaction.  We  shall  arrive  at  Char- 
lotte to-morrow  morning,"  I  continueil,  "  where  you  will  be  en- 
thusiastically  received,  by  five  hundred  at  least — perhaps  twice 
the  number,  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
a  large  portion  of  whom  served,  in  some  capacity,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war — ^several  of  them,  I  believe,  as  officers  and  privates, 
under  your  own  command.  When  I  passed  through  the  town 
yesterday  morning,  a  large  number  of  them  had  already  assem- 
bled, and  the  crowd  was  rapidly  increasing.  And  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly provident  Convinced  that  they  cannot  all  bo  suppliiMi 
in  the  town,  with  either  food  or  lodging,  many  of  them  have 
brought  with  them  large  and  well-covered  farm-wagons,  for  their 
bed-chambers,  and  enough  of  substantial  food,  already  cooked, 
for  a  week's  subsistence.    Others  again  have  already  erected,  and 
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are  still  erecting,  for  their  temporary  residence,  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  celebrated  grove  (where  a  victory  was  gained,  by  a 
company  of  militia  riflemen,  over  a  party  of  Tarleton's  dragoons), 
the  very  tents  under  which  they  slept  as  soldiers,  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  And  they  are  about  as  obstinate  and  noisy  a 
set  of  gentlemen  as  I  have  ever  met,  or  ever  wish  to  meet  again — 
especially  when  in  a  hurry.  I  was  obliged,  much  against  my 
will,  to  hold  a  long  parley  with  them,  yesterday  morning,  w^hen 
I  wished  to  be  in  motion  to  meet  you,  lest  you  might  anticipate 
mo  in  reaching  the  boundary  line  of  the  State." 

The  Greneral  was  evidently  pleased  with  my  narrative,  and  so 
diverted  by  the  increased  freedom  and  ease  of  my  manner  (for  1 
was  now  perfectly  myself),  that  though  he  did  not  actually  smile 
(for  he  very  rarely  smiled),  he  seemed  at  times,  as  I  fancied,  more 
inclined  to  a  little  merriment  than  to  maintain  unchanged  his 
habitually  grave  and  dignified  aspect. 

Beference  was  then  made  to  several  events  of  note,  which  had 
occurred  in  the  southern  revolutionary  war.  And  respecting 
one  of  them,  in  particular,  of  great  brilliancy,  and  no  little  mo- 
ment, I  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  was  much  better  informed 
than  Washington  himself.  To  such  an  extent  was,  this  true,  that 
he  appeared  to  be  even  more  astonished  than  I  was.  Indeed, 
from  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  him,  I  was  at  first  appre- 
hensive that  he  was  incredulous  of  my  story.  This  induced  me 
to  speak  with  more  energy  and  positiveness  than  I  had  previously 
employed,  and  to  specify  a  few  of  the  most  striking  and  memora- 
ble incidents  of  the  afi^Btir.  I  allude  to  the  battle  at  Bamsauer's 
Mill,  in  which  about  three  hundred  Whigs,  then  fresh  from  their 
homes,  and  who  had  never  before  been  in  a  field  of  battle,  attacked 
and  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  in  a  selected  and  fortified 
position,  twelve  hundred  Tories,  and  made  six  hundred  of  them 
prisoners. 

The  reason  why  I  was  better  informed  than  Washington,  re- 
specting this  gallant  and  sanguinary  action,  is  plain  and  satisfac- 
tory. It  had  been  fought  in  an  obscure  and  rather  frontier 
situation,  in  the  South,  by  two  bodies  of  militia,  and  had  never 
been  fully  recorded  in  print  To  Washington,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  to  read  an  account  of  it  had  been  presented;  a 
formal  dispatch  respecting  it  had  not  been  forwarded  to  him. 


becKQse  it  bid  no  iTTunr^iir  ooonecdon  with  tbe  re^olir  armj: 
and  the  sphere  of  lii£  opersDcms  being  in  ibe  Xanb,  little  or  no 
correct  ifiV^TiigePoe  in  ivlatian  to  it  nad  bden  oommnnicaied  lo 
him  throogb  anj  cxber  chaTinf^l. 

But  rezT  di&rent  bad  been  mj  opportiuiitT  to  acquire  infonna- 
tioii  vitb  regaid  lo  tbix  action.  Wiib  a  lai^  pcinaan  of  ibe 
Wbigs  CBgaged  in  it.  mv  fcber  and  brotbers  were  acquainted 
St  the  tame :  and  with  not  a  few  of  tbem  I  mrself  became  ao- 
qoainted,  ai  a  Tontb.  at  a  snbaeqnoit  penod.  Nor  was  this  alL 
One  of  mj  bzotbers  bad  bimBelf  be«n  deeplr  oonoemed  in  tbe 
battle,  baring  led  into  it  about  sixiv  of  tbe  most  disciplined  and 
expert  xiflemen  in  tbe  oonntrr. 

From  mr  eaiJT  boTbood.  tbere&reu  I  bad  been  fiuniliar  witb 

•         •        • 

the  delailB  of  tbe  "Basde  of  Bamsaner's  MilL"  having  beaid  tbem 
recitad  scores  of  times,  in  tbe  ibrm  of  a  £reside  and  exciting 


I  need  bardlx  remark  that,  bj  tbe  indulgent  attention  with 
whidi  the  President  honored  mj  namiiyes  and  represeutadons, 
and  tbe  kind  and  corDplimeniarr  replies  be  occasionallj  made  to 
me,  I  was  highly  gratined.  He  at  length  inquired  c^  me  whether 
he  might  expect  to  meet  at  Charlotte  any  of  tbe  leading  members 
of  the  coovenlion  wbidi  prepared  and  passed  tbe  llecklenburg 
DiyliTilMa  of  Independence,  and  especiallT  whether  my  iatber 
would  be  dxre.  I  replied  that  my  &tber  m-as  dead,  and  that  Dr. 
Prerard,  the  anthor  of  the  Declaration,  was  also  dead;  that  of 
the  mffBubpffl  of  the  oouTention  still  bring,  I  knew  personally  but 
two— Adam  Alexander,  who  bad  been  president  of  the  body^  and 
John  IfcKnitt  Alexander,  his  brother^  who  had  been  its  Secre- 
tary; that  they  were  &r  advanced  in  life;  and  bred  at  some  dis- 
tance finom  Charlocie.  bat  that  I  felt  confident  their  ever-green 
spbit  of  patriotism,  united  to  their  strong  desire  to  see  him,  would 
bring  them  there,  should  they  be  able  to  traveL 

On  the  eveningof  that  day,  bavingarrived  at  the  bead-quarters 
of  the  troop  to  which  I  belonged,  I  surrendered  my  place  to  my 
aoperioa  m  rank,  and  reeeiFed  irom  Washington,  in  their  pre- 
sence, a  onmplimCTit — ^pecnliariy  grstifyiug  to  me,  as  well  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  manner  of  its  bestowal  as  of  its  own  import'— on  what 
he  was  plaasert  to  pronounce  my  ^honorable  and  exemplary  de- 
partment as  an  officer,  and  the  interesting  and  valuable  icforma- 
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tion  I  had  imparted  to  him  respecting  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants" through  which  I  had  escorted  him. 

During  Washington's  stay  in  Salisbury,  I  was  much  around 
his  person,  in  the  capacity  of  junior  master  of  ceremony,  and 
when  the  General  left  Salisbury,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  I  again, 
at  the  head  of  a  new  and  larger  escort,  attended  him  to  Guildford 
Courthouse,  the  celebrated  battle-ground  of  Greene  and  Com- 
wallis,  a  distance,  as  well  as  I  now  remember,  of  about  sixty 
miles.  Having  there  conducted  him  over  the  field  of  action  of 
the  two  armies,  according  to  the  best  information  I  could  collect 
respecting  its  localities  and  limits,  we  returned  to  the  Court- 
house, where,  conformably  to  my  ordexs,  I  reluctantly  took  leave 
of  him — he,  to  proceed  on  his  journey  to  the  then  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  I  to  retrace  my  route  to  the  South.  Nor,  highly  flat- 
tered as  I  had  been  by  his  notice  of  me,  and  even  by  occasional 
marks  of  his  apparent  partiality  toward  me,  and  sincerely  attached 
as  I  had  become  to  his  person,  was  the  act  of  leave-taking,  on 
my  part,  without  much  more  emotion  than  I  believed  I  should 
experience. 

Having  paid  to  him,  at  the  head  of  my  little  squadron,  the 
farewell  ceremony,  in  military  style,  and  being  about  to  issue  the 
command  to  move  forward,  Washington  beckoned  me  to  ap- 
proach him.  Having  eagerly  advanced  to  within  a  suitable  dis- 
tance, he  bowed  in  his  saddle,  and  extended  to  me  his  hand. 
That  act,  accompanied,  as  I  fancied  it  to  be,  by  an  appearance,  in 
his  countenance,  of  marks  of  feeling,  again  completely  unmanned 
and  silenced  me.  As,  on  first  meeting  him,  I  was  able  to  greet 
him  only  with  my  sword,  I  could  now  bid  him  a  personal  fare- 
well in  no  other  way  than  by  the  pressure  of  his  hand;  and, 
observing  my  emotion,  my  eyes  once  more  swimming  in  tears, 
he  returned  the  pressure,  and  addressed  to  me  a  few  words,  thank- 
ing me  courteously  for  my  devoted  attention,  and  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  my  numerous  services  to  him,  and  hoping  to  see 
me  during  the  prosecution  of  my  studies  in  Philadelphia,  to  which 
place  I  had  apprised  him  of  my  intention  to  repair,  he  again 
pressed  my  hand,  and  was  forthwith  in  motion. 

For  a  moment,  I  fancied  my  behavior  to  have  been  so  un- 
soldier-like,  that  I  almost  hesitated  to  assume  my  station  at  the 
head  of  my  escort;  but,  casting  a  look  toward  it,  as  it  stood 
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motionless  in  column,  I  perceived  several  of  its  members,  some 
years  older  than  myself,  and  noted  for  their  firmness,  wiping  the 
moisture  from  their  eyes,  as  I  had  just  done  from  mine,  and  that 
sight  did  much  to  reconcile  me  to  myself.  It  convinced  me  that 
the  scene  I  had  just  passed  through  had  been  a  moving  one;  and 
that,  when  aflFection  is  awakened,  it  is  not  unmanly  for  even  a 
soldier  to  weep.  I  therefore  replaced  myself  at  their  head,  and 
led  my  comrades  back  to  Salisbury. 

Though  the  few  facts  and  opinions  respecting  Washington  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  pages  are  not,  as  I  flatter  myself,  alto- 
gether without  interest,  yet  do  they  give  but  a  very  partial  and 
incompetent  view  of  that  wonderful  man.  They  speak  of  him  as 
little  else  than  a  mere  courteous  and  unostentatious  traveller, 
everywhere  all  but  idolized  by  the  people;  but  they  do  not  un- 
fold the  grounds  of  the  ardent  devotion  and  veneration  he  re- 
ceived; nor  can  that  ground  be  made  sufficiently  known,  except 
by  a  suitable  reference  to  the  several  exalted  offices  held  by  him 
at  diflferent  times,  the  duties  of  which  he  so  illustriously  dis- 
charged. To  be  made  known  as  he  was  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  him,  and  who,  therefore,  judge  of  him  only  from  common 
report,  or  even  common  history,  which  is  not  much  better,  Wash- 
ington must  be  correctly  analyzed  in  his  personal  appearance, 
and  in  the  several  characters  in  which  he  figured — as  a  man,  a 
warrior  and  a  commander  of  armies,  a  statesman,  a  patriot  and 
sage,  a  chief  magistrate,  and  a  writer  of  the  English  tongue.  In 
some  of  those  high  and  various  capacities,  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  him,  in  a  public  address  which  I  subse- 
quently delivered,  and  which  may  (should  it  be  deemed  advisable) 
be  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  this  work. 

The  transactions  just  irecited,  occurred,  I  think,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1792,  and  on  the  first  of  the  following  October  I  set 
out  for  Philadelphia,  to  prosecute  my  studies  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  execution  of  that  design,  I  journeyed  on  horseback  to 
the  sea-coast  of  my  native  State,  and  thence  by  water  to  New 
York.  From  that  city,  which,  compared  to  the  immensity  of  its 
present  size,  was  then  but  a  village,  I  proceeded  by  land  and 
water  to  the  place  of  my  destination. 

In  this  long  and  circuitous  journey,  but  few  incidents  occurred 
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to  me  worthy  of  either  remark  or  remembrance.  In  my  overland 
passage  to  Swansborough,  a  small  village  situated  on  the  sea-coast 
of  North  Carolina,  where  I  shipped  for  New  York,  I  travelled 
through  a  wide  belt  of  sandy  country,  generally  overshadowed 
by  forests  of  lofty  pines,  traversed,  in  some  places,  by  half  stag- 
nant and  dark-colored  streams  of  water,  with  oozy  margins,  and 
in  others  overspread  by  extensive  marshes.  In  the  latter  situa- 
tions, I  found,  on  inquiry,  according  to  my  expectation,  that  most 
new-comers  were  destined  to  undergo  what  is  called  a  seasoning, 
consisting  in  two  or  three  successive  visitations  of  intermitting  or 
remitting  fever,  in  the  autumns  of  as  many  successive  years. 
And  I  further  found,  that  even  the  acclimated  and  the  native 
inhabitants  experienced,  if  not  annually,  at  least  frequently,  more 
or  less  annoyance  from  the  same  form  of  disease.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  circumstances  so  subversive  of  health,  and  repeat- 
edly so  unfriendly  to  the  duration  of  life,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn,  first  from  information  communicated  to  me  on  sound 
authority,  and  afterwards  from  personal  observation,  that,  even 
in  the  sickliest  places,  there  existed  many  instances  of  remark- 
able longevity,  in  some  cases  extending  to  the  verge  of  a 
century,  and,  in  a  few,  beyond  it.  The  latter  I  observed  chiefiy 
if  not  only  among  the  African  race.  Hence  it  did  not  surprise 
me,  as  it  did  many  others,  to  find  in  the  census  (for  1840)  of 
North  Carolina,  a  record  of  more  than  three  hundred  centena- 
rians, upwards,  I  think,  of  two-thirds  of  them  negroes.  Though 
fully  equal  to  them,  however,  in  longevity,  and  I  believe  also  in 
fruitfulness,  the  native  population  of  the^  low  and  flat  region  of 
North  Carolina  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  hill  and  mountain 
regions,  in  size,  strength,  and  activity,  a  fact  which  soon  and 
very  forcibly  arrested  my  attention.  In  proof  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country,  one  instance  presented 
itself,  not  a  little  to  my  surprise,  at  the  time,  and  which,  in  my 
subsequent  travels  and  observations,  in  different  countries,  I  have 
never  but  once  seen  equalled. 

Calling  one  morning  at  a  private  dwelling  (there  being  few 
inns  on  the  road  which  I  travelled)  to  procure  breakfast  for  my. 
self  and  food  for  my  horse,  I  observed  within  the  houses,  and  on  the 
grounds  around  it,  an  uncommon  number  of  children,  of  various 
sizes  and  ages,  ranging  apparently  from  those  of  two  or  three,  to 
those  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.    Believing  them,  of  course,  to 
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be  the  prodact  of  three  or  four  families,  residing  either  in  the 
same  building  or  in  several  very  near  to  each  other,  I  paid  at  first 
but  little  attention  to  them.  Finding,  however,  in  the  immediate 
place,  bat  one  man  and  woman,  and  there  being  no  other  dwell- 
ings within  sight,  I  concluded  that  thej  were  the  members  of  an 
adjacent  school.  But,  on  observing  them  somewhat  closely,  I  dis- 
covered between  most  of  them  an  evident  family  likeness.  Nor 
was  that  alL  I  further  perceived  that  their  difference  in  size  and 
apparent  age  resembled  very  much  that  of  the  elder  and  younger 
children  o{  the  same  family.  Inquisitive  as  I  was,  even  at  that 
period  of  my  life,  after  materials  connected  with  the  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  race,  that  discovery  awakened  my  curiosity : 
and  I  resolved  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  of  it. 

I  learned  by  inquiring  of  the  matron  of  the  house,  when  her 
husband  was  employed  in  the  stable  with  my  horse,  that  their 
&mily  consisted  of  three  and  twenty  children — all  of  them  her 
husband^s  and  eleven  of  them  her  own.  She  told  me,  that  theirs 
was  the  largest  family  she  knew,  though  several  of  her  neighbors 
had  twelve  children,  and  most  of  them  as  many  as  eight. 

My  conversation  with  my  landlady  being  finished,  I  proceeded 
on  my  journey,  and  reached  Swansborough  in  a  few  days. 

Though  I  had  previously  both  studied  and  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  navigation,  I  had*  never,  until  now,  seen  a  sail-vessel, 
and,  of  course,  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  ships.  I  therefore, 
without  making  any  inquiry  as  to  her  character  and  fitness,  em- 
barked immediately  in  the  only  vessel  in  port  bound  for  New 
York.  And  now,  knowing  as  I  do  somewhat  more  about  sea- 
vesaels,  their  magnitude,  strength,  and  safety  on  the  ocean,  nothing 
oould  tempt  me  to  embark  in  the  same  crafl,  on  the  same  voyage. 
and  at  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

Though  not  an  incident  worthy  of  recital  occurred  in  my  pro- 
gress firom  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  yet  is  the  reminiscence  of 
that  portion  of  my  journey,  in  one  respect,  replete  with  interest. 
My  passage  from  city  to  city  was  made  by  water  to  South  Am- 
boy ;  thence  by  land  to  Burlington ;  and  thence  again  by  water 
to  Philadelphia.  And,  with  all  the  speed  I  could  command,  it 
occupied  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  and  not  one  of  them  an  hour 
of  inaction.  But  such  are  the  improvements  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  locomotion,  made  since  that  period,  that  the  same 
journey  ia  now  performed  in  six  hours. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Philadelphia-^EIoqnenoe— 'Pulpit — Brf — Mr.    L •— Mr     T. — His    daogbter— 

Medical  school — The  Faculty — Shippen — His  appearance — Character — Pane- 
tuality— Rush — His  introductory — Khun— Wistar — His  character — His  classical 
learning. 

I  AM  now  (October,  1792)  in  Philadelphia,  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  States.  New  York  l)eing  in  no  small  degree  inferior 
to  it,  in  both  commerce  and  population.  Nor,  in  these  respects, 
did  the  latter  city  begin  to  gain,  with  any  considerable  rapidity, 
on  the  former,  until  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  year 
1793.  During  nearly  four  months  of  that  fatal  year,  not  only 
did  the  pestilence  alluded  to  spread  desolation  and  dismay 
throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  it  threw  over  the  whole 
country  a  panic  and  gloomy  apprehension  of  evil  altogether 
unprecedented,  from  a  like  cause,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nor  is  it  believed  to  have  been  exceeded,  by  the  terror  arising 
from  a  pestilential  visitation,  in  any  other  known  portion  of  the 
globe.  For  some  time  after  the  alarm  had  reached  its  height,  the 
crowded  roads  and  rapid  retreat  of  the  citizens  into  the  adjacent 
country,  resembled  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  about 
to  be  sacked  and  burnt,  by  an  invading  army.  And  so  thoroughly, 
I  say,  did  that  alarm  penetrate  the  entire  Union,  that  no  one  from 
any  portion  of  it  ventured  to  approach  the  infected  spot.  This 
fearful  state  of  things  banished,  during  its  continuance,  all  the 
coasting  trade  from  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia  to  those  of  New 
York ;  and  the  dread  of  its  annual  return  did  the  same  thing 
during  the  following  summers.  Add  to  this,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Bay  of  New  York  is  open  during  the  winter,  while  that  of 
the  Delaware  Bay  is  ice-bound ;  and  the  two  obstacles  united, 
shut  up  the  port  of  Philadelphia  against  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Union,  and  left  open  to  it  the  port  of 
her  more  fortunately  situated  rival.    Such  was  the  commencement 
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of  that  career  of  commercial  saccess,  which,  within  the  last  forty 
years,  has  given  to  New  York  sach  a  vast  and  still  increasing 
ascendency  over  her  sister  cities,  in  population  and  trade.  And, 
to  render  that  ascendency  permanent,  various  and  powerful  causes 
have  contributed.  But  to  proceed  more  directly  in  the  course  of 
my  narnitive. 

On  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  virtually  as  complete  a 
stranger  as  was  Franklin  when  he  entered  it,  upwards  of  sixty 
years  before  me.  In  the  entire  population  of  it,  there  was,  as  far 
as  I  was  apprised,  but  one  person  to  whom  I  was  known,  or  who 
was  known  to  me.  He  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  and,  like  myself, 
a  student  of  medicine,  who,  during  the  preceding  winter,  had 
attended  the  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
had  been,  however,  from  the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance,  pri- 
vately unfriendly  to  me,  and  was  prevented  from  being  publicly 
80,  only  by  an  unwillingness  to  meet  the  consequence. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  dislike  of  me,  he  called  on  me  as  soon 
as  he  was  informed  of  my  being  in  the  place,  and,  with  apparent 
candor,  tendered  to  me  his  services.  The  acceptance  of  his  offer 
I  promptly  declined,  without  even  thanking  him  for  making  it; 
because  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  practice,  of  which  I 
knew  he  had  been  guilty,  of  sacrificing  sound  principle  to  insin- 
cere profession.  As  far,  therefore,  as  he  was  concerned,  I  took 
myself  into  my  own  keeping,  and  held  no  further  intercourse 
with  him.  And  after  having  squandered  in  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation a  handsome  paternal  estate  of  his  own,  and  nearly  all  the 
property  bequeathed  by  his  father  to  two  sisters,  of  which,  as 
their  guardian,  he  fraudulently  took  possession,  and  used  as  his 
own,  he  died,  a  few  years  ago,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  intempe- 
rate, penniless,  and  alone,  in  a  cellar.  Yet  did  no  young  man 
whom  I  knew  at  the  time  enter  professional  life  under  more 
propitious  auspices,  had  he  correctly  availed  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages in  his  power. 

I  bore  with  me  to  Philadelphia  two  letters  of  introduction,  to 
gentlemen  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  save  their  names  and  occu- 
pation. The  first  of  the  two,  on  whom  I  called  to  deliver  my 
letter,  I  found  to  be  so  utterly  different,  in  all  his  external  attri- 
butes, from  what  I  had  hoped  and  expected  him  to  be,  and  so 
entirely  wanting  in  such  qualities  and  accomplishments  as  would 
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alone  have  justified  and  reconciled  me  to  myself  in  holding  com- 
panionship with  him,  that  a  scheme  was  immediately  devised  by 
me  to  bar  the  formation  of  so  unpromising  an  acquaintance. 

Intimating  a  suspicion,  or,  at  least,  a  possibility,  that  I  might 
have  committed  a  mistake  in  calling  on  him,  I  asked  him  whether 
there  were  not  in  the  city  another  gentleman  of  the  same  name 
with  himself.  He,  much  to  my  gratification,  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. My  next  inquiry  related  to  the  place  of  residence  of 
his  namesake  ?  This  question  also  having  been  answered  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  rose,  and,  thanking  him  for  his  politeness,  took  my 
leave  and  never  troubled  him  with  another  visit. 

The  other  gentleman  to  whom  I  bore  a  letter,  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  mechanic.  To  him  I  had  been  directed  by 
my  preceptor,  under  an  expectation  that  I  might  become,  for  a 
time,  a  member  of  his  family,  as  he  himself  had  been. 

In  this  design  I  succeeded,  and  continued  to  reside  with  him 
until  after  my  graduation,  a  sojourn  which  included  a  period  of 
four  years.  By  a  course  of  civility  and  respect  toward  him  and 
his  wife  (a  deportment  to  which  they  were  amply  entitled),  I  soon 
became  and  remained  a  favorite  in  the  family,  and  received  from 
them  many  and  very  valuable  services.  Not  only  did  they  act 
toward  me  with  great  kindness,  and  afford  me  every  requisite 
accommodation,  during  my  pupilage ;  immediately  on  my  attain- 
ment of  the  doctorate  in  my  profession,  they  employed  me  as 
their  family  physician,  and  procured  for  me  the  patronage  of 
many  of  their  acquaintances.  And  never  was  a  favor  more  op- 
portunely bestowed.  For,  not  only  had  I  expended,  in  my  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  articles,  the  last 
dollar  of  my  patrimony,  and  of  the  funds  procured  by  my  own 
exertions,  I  had  contracted  several  debts,  which,  however  light 
they  might  have  been  to  many  others,  were  to  me  both  heavy 
and  seriously  annoying.  Yet  was  I,  by  the  favors  referred  to, 
enabled  to  discharge  them,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  my  in- 
dulgent creditors  were  prepared  to  expect.  But  more  of  this  at 
a  future  time. 

To  proceed  in  my  narrative,  I  was  now,  as  must  be  obvious  to 
the  reader,  about  to  commence  what  may  well  be  denominated  a 
new  life.  As  already  mentioned,  I  was  in  the  largest  city  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  capacity  of  an  entire  stranger,  wholly  inex- 
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perienced  in  such  a  commnnitj,  unaided  by  any  counsel  on  which 
I  was  authorized  to  rely,  and,  therefore,  obliged  myself  to  devise 
and  execute  my  schemes  of  action,  and  thus  work  out  my  own 
destiny,  with  my  own  resources,  and  by  my  own  deeds.  But,  to 
me,  who,  since  my  fourteenth  year,  had  relied  on  myself  alone, 
and  had  never  yet  failed  in  a  single  project,  in  which  I  had  en- 
gaged with  determination  and  forethought,  those  privations  offered 
no  discouragement.  Added  to  a  preceding  series  of  successful 
adventures,  and  a  disposition  sufficiently  sanguine  and  irrepressi* 
ble,  I  possessed  youth,  and  health,  and  hope,  habits  of  industry 
fully  confirmed  by  years  of  trial,  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  distinction,  unyielding  resolution,  and  a  fearless  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  perseverance,  and  these  are  attributes  of  mind  and 
body  which  stand  related  to  us  in  the  character  o(  friends  that 
neither  slander  nor  betray  us,  and,  if  judiciously  directed,  rarely 
fail  to  insure  success  to  us,  whatever  be  our  pursuit.  And  it  will 
appear  hereafter,  that  to  me  they  were  not  the  harbingers  of  fail- 
ure. For  I  need  hardly  add  (having  heretofore  expressed  myself 
to  the  same  effect),  that  I  commenced  my  studies  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  an  irrevocable  determination  to  succeed 
and  distinguish  myself  in  them,  provided  all  my  resources  of  mind, 
opportunity,  industry,  and  labor  could  secure  a  result  in  itself  so 
important,  and  so  earnestly  craved  by  me. 

As  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  the  twenty-third  or  fourth 
of  October,  a  week  or  ten  days  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  medical  lectures.  To  gratify,  therefore,  my  present 
wishes,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  subsequent  interrup- 
tions, I  availed  myself  of  the  leisure  thus  afforded  me  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  city  (which  I  had  already  half  determined  to  make 
my  place  of  permanent  abode),  and  to  visit  the  most  remarkable 
objects  of  curiosity  it  contained. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  first  visit  of  inspection  I  paid 
was  to  Peale's  Museum.  And  this  fact  I  mention,  not  for  the 
sake  of  embracing  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  great  interest 
and  value  attached  to  that  establishment,  at  the  time,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  The  interest  it  excited  and  its  value,  like  itself,  were 
exceedingly  circumscribed.  Though  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  "needy  shop"  of  Romeo's  apothecary 
(whom  sharp  misery  had  worn  to  the  bones),  in  which— 
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''A  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelres, 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show." 

Though  I  do  not  say  that  the  museum  was  au  exhibition  of  pre- 
cisely this  description,  I  do  say  that  it  was  a  very  meagre  and 
miserable  one.  The  whole  collection  was  contained  in  the  front 
parlor  of  a  house,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lombard  and  Third 
Streets,  not,  I  think,  more  than  eighteen  feet  square.  Yet  such 
was  the  growth  of  that  collection,  effected  almost  exclusively  by 
the  industry  and  perseverance  of  one  man,  and,  perhaps,  two  of 
his  sons,  that  it  since  filled  nearly  every  spot  of  one  of  the  most 
spacious  edifices  in  Philadelphia.  That  vast  augmentation  of  the 
number,  value,  and  variety  of  articles  was  made,  by  the  indi- 
viduals referred  to,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century.  And  the 
collection  finally  became  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  extensive  as  that 
of  any  of  the  royal  museums  I  have  visited  in  Europe,  which  are 
the  accumulations  of  several  hundreds  of  years.  Peale's  Museum 
may  be  regarded,  at  present,  as  a  well-provided  breviat  of  the 
productions  of  our  globe.  Such  are  the  effects  to  which,  under 
the  direction  of  judgment  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  even  single- 
handed  industry  and  perseverance  are  competent. 

Having  been  always  a  passionate  admirer  of  eloquence  of  a  high 
order,  and  presuming  that  the  orators  of  Philadelphia,  the  largest, 
and  most  literary,  and  most  intellectually  accomplished  city  in 
the  Union,  were  distinguished  masters  of  it,  I  was  peculiarly 
anxious  to  witness  their  performances,  and  to  fancy  myself  listen- 
ing to  the  overwhelming  rhetoric  of  a  Pericles,  or  a  Cicero,  a 
Bossuet,  a  Whitfield,  or  a  Henry.  And  I  was  resolved  to  derive 
my  first  draught  of  delight  from  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

Conformably  to  this  determination,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
my  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  I  repaired  to  Christ's 
Church  (the  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's  of  the  city),  to  banquet  on  the 
oratory  of  some  eloquent  Episcopalian.  Being  late  in  my  arrival 
at  the  church  (for  I  had  no  particular  desire  to  witness  the  intro- 
ductory exercise),  just  as  I  entered,  the  Reverend  Mr.  McG.  arose, 
dressed  in  full  pulpit  costume,  to  commence  his  sermon,  and  ex- 
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evening  rose  and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  pnlpit,  my  heart 
fairly  throbbed  with  anticipated  delight — for  his  appearance  was 
prepossessing  and  full  of  promise.  But  a  few  minutes  were 
sufficient  to  dissipate  the  illusion. 

No  sooner  had  he  formally  assumed  his  attitude  as  an  orator, 
thrown  toward  the  several  divisions  of  the  house  a  corresponding 
number  of  devout  and  solemn  casts  of  his  eyes,  and  commenced 
his  discourse,  than  I  felt  an  impulse  of  disappointment,  mingled 
with  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  disgust,  that  was  actually 
painful  to  me.  Could  I  have  made  my  way  to  the  door,  without 
being  noticed,  I  should  have  promptly  left  the  house  and  returned 
to  my  lodgings.  But  that  was  impossible.  I  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  brace  myself  to  the  Herculean  task  of  sitting  a  full  hour 
under  the  influence  of  a  discourse,  marked,  in  its  delivery,  by  a 
degree  of  drawling  sing-song,  and  snuffling  nasal  twang,  that 
would  have  better  suited  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  than  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  that  would  have  fallen  more 
aptly  from  the  tongue  of  a  "  Praise-God-Barebones"  of  the  former 
period,  than  from  that  of  a  much  lauded  orator  of  the  latter. 

Thus  vanished,  like  a  vapor,  the  anticipation  I  had  cherished, 
of  being  highly  gratified  by  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  celebrated 
city  of  Brotherly  Love.  Yet  had  the  steadiness  and  intensity 
with  which  I  had  regarded  the  preacher,  throughout  his  whole 
discourse,  been  so  obvious  and  striking,  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  very  intelligent  and  respectable  gentleman,  who  had  kindly 
accommodated  me  with  a  seat  in  his  pew.  This  fact  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  immediately,  in  a  way  that  was  pleasing 
to  me  at  the  time,  and  which  subsequently  led  to  a  profitable 
result.  To  myself,  therefore,  the  reminiscence  has  been  always 
gratifying,  and  to  the  reader  will  not,  I  trust,  be  entirely  the 
contrary. 

On  grounds  of  courtesy  I  felt  myself  bound  to  accompany  to 
the  door  of  the  meeting-house  the  gentleman  and  his  family,  in 
whose  pew  I  had  passed  the  evening,  thank  him  for  his  civility, 
and  then  take  leave  of  him. 

As  the  evening  was  cool,  I  wore  my  travelling  fur-cap,  having 
around  it  a  narrow  gold-lace  band,  and  my  travelling  surtout, 
with  a  sable-skin  collar.  With  these  articles  I  had  provided 
myself,  by  advice,  as  a  protection  to  my  southern  constitution, 
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ftgainst  the  temperature  of  a  Philadelphia  winter.  I  also  carried 
a  handsome  «bat  substantial  sword-cane,  as  a  protection  against 
certain  other  evils,  should  they  at  any  time  present  themselves. 

This  costume  being  unique  in  the  place  (I  mean  in  the  congre- 
gation) could  not  well  fail  to  attract  attention.  This,  moreover,  I 
observed  to  be  actually  the  case,  with  regard  to  Mr.  T.(the  initial  of 
my  new  friend's  name),  and  his  wife,  a  very  comely,  matronly  lady, 
but  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  who  had  accompanied  their  parents  to  the  place  of  worship. 
From  some  remark  made  by  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  from  what 
I  observed  or  fancied,  in  his  deportment  toward  me,  I  felt  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  somewhat 
more  respecting  me  than  he  had  yet  learned.  And  to  gratify  him 
in  that  desire,  if  indeed  he  entertained  it,  I  had  no  objection. 
Perhaps  I  even  experienced  myself  a  slight  desire  to  the  same 
effect. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  taking  leave  of  him,  as  soon  as  we  reached 
the  door,  observing  that  he  turned  along  Arch  Street,  toward  the 
River  Delaware  (the  course  which  I  myself  intended  to  pursue), 
I  stepped  along  with  him  until  we  came  to  Third  Street  (its 
name,  however,  being  then  unknown  to  me),  when  I  said  to  him  : 
"Pray,  sir,  what  street  is  this ?" 

"  Third  Street,  sir  I" 

**  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  inform  me,  whether  the 
City  Tavern"  (the  place  where  I  had  taken  temporary  lodging), 
"stands  on  this  street?" 

"  It  does  not,  sir !  it  stands  on  Second,  near  the  comer  of  Dock 
Street" 

"  Then  I  must  find  my  way  there,  if  practicable." 

"01  sir,  nothing  can  be  more  easy.  Our  streets  are  so  straight 
and  regular,  you  can't  miss  your  way." 

"Not,  sir,  if  I  were  as  intimate  as  your  citizens  are,  with  all 
the  courses,  objects,  and  angles  of  your  streets.  But  an  entire 
stranger  to  them,  as  I  am,  I  have  seen  many  a  dense  and  pathless 
forest,  in  which  I  could  find  places  much  more  easily  and  certainly 
than  I  can  in  Philadelphia,  straight  and  regular  as  its  streets  are. 
Clustering  trees,  in* the  backwoods  of  the  South,  are  objects  and 
landmarks  much  more  familiar  to  me,  and  more  easily  remem- 
bered, because  I  have  held  more  companionship  with  them,  than 
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with  rows  of  brick  houses,  all  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  any  one  of  them  from  its  fellows." 

All  this  I  said,  with  a  light  and  careless  half  cavalier  air,  for 
a  twofold  purpose — to  affect  more  ignorance  of  the  city  than  I 
really  experienced,  and  thereby  to  draw  on  myself  still  further 
notice — and  to  show  that,  new  and  embarrassing  as  my  case  might 
be  to  me,  I  was  quite  easy  under  it. 

"  Are  you  then,"  said  Mr.  T.,  "  so  great  a  stranger  in  Phila- 
delphia?" 

"Just  as  great,  sir,  as  three  days  sojourn  in  a  place  which  I 
never  saw  before,  and  in  which  I  am  neither  known  to  anybody, 
nor  anybody  known  to  me,  can  make  me — and,  I  may  add,  in 
which,  after  a  stroll  of  an  hour  or  two,  night  before  last  (I  know 
neither  where  nor  in  what  direction)  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  my  way  home  again." 

"  It  shall  be  my  care,  sir,  that  you  fare  better  to-night.  The 
City  Tavern  lies  directly  in  my  way  home ;  and  if  you  will  accom- 
pany me,  I  will  show  you  the  house." 

"That  I  will  do  with  pleasure,  sir;  not,  however,  without  one 
slight  misgiving." 

"And  pray,  what  is  that?" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  are  laying  me,  by  your  politeness,  under  so 
many  obligations,  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  cancel  them ;  nor 
perhaps  have  any  opportunity  even  to  make  an  effort  to  that 
effect — and  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  debt." 

"  That  account  will  be  easily  settled." 

After  this  brief  and  decisive  reply,  we  passed  on  for  a  moment 
or  two,  in  silence,  toward  the  City  Tavern,  and  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  T. 

The  party  consisted  of  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  T.  and  myself,  and 
three  females — Mrs.  T.,  who  was  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm, 
and  two  others,  one  of  them  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  about  eleven  or  twelve.  The  pavement  over 
which  we  were  passing,  being  somewhat  irregular  and  rough — 
rendered  so  by  the  "  wear  and  tear"  of  time,  and  the  tread  on  the 
bricks  of  the  multitudes  that  daily  passed  over  it — the  younger  of 
the  two  girls  stumbled,  and  would  have  falleti,  had  I  not  caught 
and  supported  her. 

Availing  myself  of  this  little  accident,  I  said  to  the  gentleman, 
somewhat  gayly,  perhaps,  in  manner,  but  sincerely  in  disposition : 
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"  To  convince  you,  sir,  of  my  desire  to  return,  as  far  as  possible, 
some  of  the  favors  you  have  so  kindly  conferred  on  me,  I  ho(>e 
to  be  permitted  so  far  to  take  care  of  these  two  young  ladie^ 
whom  I  suppose  to  be  your  daughters,  as  to  assist  them  in  walk- 
ing over  this  time-worn  pavement  of  yours,  which  is  as  ragged 
and  rugged  as  a  back-country  highway  guttered  by  wagon -wheels.'' 

"Vf  hile  thus  speaking,  I  placed  myself  between  the  two  girls, 
and,  offering  my  arm  to  the  elder,  took  the  younger  by  the  hand, 
and  said  to  her,  with  a  slight  pressure  of  it,  and  in  a  kind  and  pro- 
tecting tone:  **Now  you  are  secure,  and  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  these  ugly  brickbats." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  mother,  looking  round,  and  seeing 
the  position  I  had  taken  between  her  two  daughters,  said  to  the 
elder,  in  approval  of  my  offer:  "Betsy,  take  the  gentleman's 
arm."  This  the  young  lady  immediately  did,  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  manner,  as  if  familiar  ^nth  the  practice;  and  thus  we 
passed  onward,  without  any  further  conversation,  except  a  few 
commonplace  remarks  made  by  me  to  the  elder  daughter. 

At  length  Mr.  T.,  making  a  halt,  and  poiuting  to  a  large  adja- 
cent building,  said:  "This,  sir,  is  the  City  Tavern;  you  will, 
therefore,  allow  us  to  bid  you  good-night." 

"Not  yet,  sir,  if  you  please,"  was  my  reply.  "I  do  not  like 
half-done  work.  You  have  very  kindly  piloted  me  to  my  lodg- 
ing; and,  with  your  and  your  lady's  permission,  I  shall  be  much 
gratified  by  attending  your  daughters  home,  and  protecting  them 
fix)m  any  further  accident  in  these  streets  of  yours,  which,  as  you 
say,  are  straight  and  regular  enough;  while  very  little,  as  I  think, 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  their  smoothness."  So  on  we  went,  until 
our  arrival  at  Mr.  T.'s  door. 

After  a  pause  there,  as  brief  as  it  could  well  be  made,  I  lifted 
my  cap  to  take  leave  of  the  party,  when  the  mother  courteously 
invited  me  to  enter  the  house.  Regarding  this  in  tiie  lig])t  of  a 
mere  compliment,  and  having  no  desire  to  spend  any  more  time 
in  my  accidental  adventure,  I  promptly,  but  civilly,  declined  the 
invitation,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  prepare  letters  for  the  South, 
to  be  dispatched  by  the  mail  of  the  next  day. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  T.,  with  something  like  banter  and  arclmcss 
in  his  manner,  "  will  you  be  able  to  find  your  way  back  to  the 
City  Tavern  ?" 
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"  I  presume  so,"  was  my  somewhat  dubious  reply. 

"  I  really  doubt  it,"  Isaid  he,  taking  me  by  the  arm.  "  To  make 
short  work  of  the  matter,  come  in,  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  be  once  more  your  guide  to  the  City 
Tavern." 

At  the  same  time,  the  younger  sister,  who  had  just  separated 
herself  from  me,  took  hold  of  my  hand  again,  and  gave  me,^in  a 
gentle  pull,  and  an  affectionate  look,  a  much  stronger  invitation 
than  that  which  I  had  just  received  from  her  parents.  Accord- 
ingly into  the  house  I  went,  the  little  girl  actually  leading  me, 
seated  myself  as  requested,  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  conversed,  for 
a  few  minutes,  on  some  everyday  topic,  and  then  rising,  begged 
Mr.  T.  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  reconducting  me  to  my  lodging, 
earnestly  assuring  him  that  I  could  certainly  and  easily  find  the 
.  way  myself.  But  my  entreaty  was  bootless.  To  neither  argu- 
ment nor  persuasion  would  the  gentleman  even  listen,  much  less 
yield  to  them.  I  therefore  accepted  the  offered  civility,  took  a 
respectful  leave  of  the  family,  and  set  out  on  my  return,  accom- 
panied by  the  head  of  it. 

No  sooner  was  I  again  in  the  street  than  I  perceived,  what  I 
had  previously  suspected,  that  Mr.  T.  was  desirous  of  acquiring 
more  knowledge  of  me  than  he  yet  possessed.  He  courteously 
and  delicately  asked  me  my  name,  my  place  of  residence,  and  my 
occupation,  especially  whether  I  was  not  in  military  life,  telling 
mo  that,  from  his  first  sight  of  me,  he  had  believed  me,  from  my 
costume  and  bearing,  to  be  a  young  officer  from  the  army,  then 
in  the  West,  under  the  command  of  General  Wayne.  I  willingly 
satisfied  him  on  these  points ;  and  by  this  time,  though  we  had 
walked  slowly,  we  were  at  the  door  of  the  City  Tavern.  And 
Mr.  T.,  declining  an  invitation  to  accompany  me  to  my  chamber, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  cordially  shook  my  hand, 
wished  me  a  good-night,  and  courteously  invited  me  to  visit  his 
family,  as  might  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to  me. 

Nor  did  I  afterwards  fail  to  receive  from  him  more  substantial 
evidence  confirmatory  of  my  opinion.  For,  though  I  did  not, 
during  my  pupilage,  consume  time  in  formal  visits  to  his  family, 
I  maintained  a  very  friendly  intercourse  with  it,  until  the  time 
of  my  professional  graduation,  and  my  engagement  in  practice. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  moreover,  which  amounted  to 
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four  years,  tbe  yoanger  daaghter  of  the  fiunil  j,  whose  affection- 
ate feeling  I  had  awakened,  in  the  manner  I  already  stated, 
continued  to  manifest  toward  me  the  attachment  of  a  sister  to  a 
brother.  And,  while  yellow  fever  was  spreading  havoc  and 
dismay  through  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1797, 1  had  the  grati- 
fication  of  rescuing  her,  as  was  generally  believed,  from  a  very 
formidable  attack  of  that  pestilence.  Not  only  the  event  itself, 
but  the  circumstances  attending  it  were  peculiarly  interesting  to 
me,  as  well  as  usefuL 

The  story  has  been  already  committed  to  paper  and  published, 
by  my  permission,  in  Boston,  anno  18S4,  in  a  prize  dissertation, 
entitled  ^Thoughts  on  Quarantine  and  other  Sanitary  Systems.^' 

In  the  page  where  it  commences,  I  have  represented  the  mis- 
chief often  done,  by  timid  physicians,  to  their  patients  laboring 
under  diseases  deemed  contagious,  by  their  reluctance  to  approach 
them,  their  prescribing  for  them  at  a  distance,  and  the  unmanly 
timidity  they  manifest,  when  near  to  them,  in  their  mode  of 
examining  their  symptoms. 

I  need  hardly  remark,  that  the  event  just  narrated  was  as 
useful  to  me,  in  my  capacity  as  a  physician,  as  it  was  gratifying 
to  me  in  that  of  a  man.  Not  only  did  it  secure  to  me  the  place 
of  &mily  physician  to  Mr.  T.  and  many  of  his  friends,  it 
gained  for  me  the  confidence  of  persons  attacked  by  yellow  fever 
(not  a  few  of  whom  soon  afterwards  employed  me),  and  this  intro- 
duced me,  in  a  few  weeks,  into  a  greater  amount  of  contingent 
and  family  practice  than  I  could  have  reasonably  anticipated  in 
as  many  years. — ^Nor  did  any  material  portion  of  the  professional 
business,  thus  acquired,  pass  from  me  into  other  hands  until 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  I  resigned  it,  on  receiving  an 
invitation  to  migrate  to  the  West,  and  com'mence  my  career,  as 
a  public  teacher,  in  Transylvania  University.  Such  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  success  in  his  profession  which  a  single,  and  even  a 
slight  incident,  may  place  within  the  power  of  a  young  physician, 
provided  he  has  the  industry  and  the  ability  to  improve  it,  and 
turn  it  to  the  account  of  which  it  is  susoeptible.  But  to  return 
to  my  narrative. 

Though  twice  disappointed  in  my  anticipation  of  delight  from 
Philadelphia  eloquence,  I  was  neither  discouraged  in  hoi)e,  nor 
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deterred  from  a  further  pursuit  of  the  much-desired  and  long 
lookedfor  enjoyment. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  therefore,  the  day  after  my  double 
disappointment  in  relation  to  pulpit  eloquence,  I  repaired  to  the 

court-house,  where  I  was  told  that  Mr.  L s,  the  ablest  jurist 

and  counsellor,  and  the  most  eloquent  bar  orator  of  the  place, 
was  engaged  to  speak  in  a  case  whose  magnitude  and  importance 
would  call  forth  the  manifestation  of  all  his  powers.  When  I 
reached  the  house,  the  eager  and  rapidly  increasing  multitude 
which  I  found  in  and  around  it,  induced  me  to  hope  at  least,  if 
not  firmly  to  believe,  that  a  banquet  of  eloquence  was  about  to 
be  served  up,  sufficiently  rich,  abundant,  and  racy  to  make  ample 
amends  for  the  meagreness  and  insipidity  of  the  two  at  which  I 
had  been  recently  a  guest.  Determined,  therefore,  to  have  my 
full  share  of  it,  I  forced  my  way  through  the  dense  mass  of 
human  beings  that  stood  before  me,  until  I  reached  the  outer  bar 
of  the  court ;  and  there  I  took  my  station,  resolved  not  to  sur- 
render it,  except  to  recognized  authority,  or  to  some  individual 
venerable  from  age,  and,  no  such  authority  or  claim  interposing, 
I  maintained  it,  by  stern  mental  and  muscular  resistance,  notwith* 
standing  several  earnest  and  vigorous  attempts  to  displace  me. 

At  length  tHe  judges  appeared  and  took  their  seats;  silence  was 
commanded  and  attained,  the  requisite  preliminary  business  was 
finished,  and  the  orator  arose;  and  my  first  glance  at  him  was 
the  reverse  of  encouraging.  A  more  unsymmetrical,  ungainly, 
and  to  me,  for  the  moment,  unpromising  figure,  in  the  image  of 
man,  I  had  rarely  if  ever  beheld.  He  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  ill- 
shaped,  and  as  loose-jointed  as  if  the  muscles  which  held  his  limbs 
together  had  been  half  paralyzed.  For  a  man  six  feet  two  inches  in 
stature,  his  trunk  was  very  disproportionately  short,  and  his  lower 
extremities  of  course  equally  disproportioned  in  longitude.  By 
his  sides,  moreover,  dangled  a  pair  of  arms  of  almost  as  inordinate 
and  unseemly  extent  as  those  of  the  long-armed  ape,  and  far  too 
fieshless  to  fill  his  coat  sleeves.  His  cheeks  were  lank  and  hol- 
low, his  complexion  dipgy,  his  face  thin  and  hatchet  like,  his 
upper  lip  short,  even  to  deformity,  and  his  nose,  in  like  deviation 
from  symmetry  and  comeliness,  far  too  long.  In  truth,  so  strik- 
ingly, not  to  say  enormously,  was  this  the  case  with  that  project- 
ing and  shapeless  feature,  that,  in  its  length  and  downward  hook, 
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it  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  nose  of  the  tapir; 
and,  as  he  stood  at  the  inner  bar,  his  whole  form,  attitude,  and 
general  appearancjo  constituted  a  model  of  human  ungracefulness 
equal  to  the  most  finished  that  &ncj  could  frame.  A  little  fur- 
ther and  more  discriminating  scrutiny,  however,  convinced  me 
that  he  possessed  in  his  appearance,  notwithstanding  its  general 
repuUiveness,  several  strong  and  redeeming  points.  Those  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  large  size  and  excellent  shape  of  his  head, 
which,  added  to  the  dignified  cast  they  bestowed  on  it,  betokened 
no  ordinary  degree  of  powdr,  the  somewhat  stem  intensity  of  his 
brow,  and  the  fire  which,  steadily  streamii^g  from  his  eye,  illumi- 
nated his  countenance,  and  gave  evidence  of  mental  ardor  and 
activity.  These  were  marlcs  of  promise  and  e£Sioiency  which  did 
not  escape  me. 

At  length  the  gentleman  commenced  his  address  in  a  voice 
almost  as  deep,  sonorous,  and  unmusical  as  that  of  a  mastiff  and 
not  greatly  dis9imilar  to  it  in  sound.  Hence,  I  soon  afterwards 
learned,  from  the  half-whispers  around  me,  that  he  was  known 
by  the  coarse  nickname  of  "  Mastiff  L — r-rfi."  But,  wanting  in 
melody  and  gracefulness  as  his  remarks  and  gesticulations  were, 
they  were  powerful,  direct  to  the  point,  and  generally  conclusive; 
because  the  action,  though  awkward,  was  sufficiently  natural  and 
full  of  meaning ;  and  the  remarks,  though  characterized  by  neither 
.grace  nor  refinement,  were  founded  in  truth,  dearly  and  forcibly 
expressed,  and  logically  arranged.  And,  as  an  evidence  that  they 
were  so  esteemed  by  those  who  listened  to  them,  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  examine  and  weigh  them  in  the  scales  of  reason  and 
conscience,  they  were  triumphantly  successful  in  ^e  verdict  they 
obtained. 

Still,  however,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  L — r-s  was  fcr  from  satis- 
fying me.  That  the  gentleman  was  profound  and  accurate  in  his 
Mquaintance  with  jurisprudence,  rich  in  matter  of  illustration 
and  argument,  and  masterly  in  his  employment  of  them,  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced.  But  he  was  &r  from  being  what  the 
world  calls  an  orator;  nor  was  he  Any  nearer  to  my  own  concep- 
tion of  one.  Having  heard  much  better,  certainly  much  more 
attractive  speaking  by  Alfred  Moore,  General  Davie,  my  young 
friend  Henderson,  and  other  orators,  in  the  South,  I  felt  confident 
that  there  must  be  also  much  better  and  more  attractive  eloquence 
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in  the  North ;  nor  did  I  abate  in  the  steadiness  of  my  resolution 
to  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  listen  to  it;  and,  as 
Congress  then,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  sat  in  Philadel- 
phia, I  passed  many  delightful  and  instructive  hours  in  attending 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  when 
the  most  distinguished  speakers  in  the  latter  body  were  King, 
Vining,  Rutledge,  and  Ellsworth;  and  in  the  former.  Harper,  Bay- 
ard, Randolph,  Qiles,  Madison,  and  Ames.  The  last-named  gen- 
tleman, in  particular,  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  splendid 
rhetoricians  of  the  age,  or,  indeed,  of  any  age.  Two  of  his 
speeches,  in  a  special  manner — that  on  Jay's  Treaty,  and  that 
usually  called  his  "  Tomahawk  Speech"  (because  it  included  some 
resplendent  passages  on  Indian  massacres) — were  the  most  bril- 
liant and  fascinating  specimens  of  eloquence  I  have  ever  heard ; 
yet  have  I  listened  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers  in 
the  British  Parliament — among  others,  to  Wilberforce  and  Mac- 
kintosh, Plunket,  Brougham,  and  Canning;  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  oratory  of  Pitt,  the  father,  and  Pitt, 
the  son,  and  also  with  that  of  Burke  and  Fox,  made  to  myself  the 
same  acknowledgment,  that,  in  his  own  words,  the  speech  by 
Ames,  on  the  British  Treaty,  was  the  "most  bewitching  piece  of 
parliamentary  oratory  he  had  ever  listened  to." 

Having  adverted  to  Mr.  Madison  as  a  speaker,  I  deem  it  due 
to  the  memory  of  that  great  statesman  to  add  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, justice  to  his  eloquence  and  power  in  debate  has  never  been 
done.  Though  he  was  neither  a  rhetorician  nor  an  orator  of  the 
highest  order,  as  those  terms  are  usually  understood,  yet  was  he, 
with  perhaps  one  exception  (Mr.  Giles),  the  readiest  and  ablest 
debater  I  ever  listened  to,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  in 
any  other  deliberative  body.  In  the  British  Parliament,  I  never 
heard  his  equal  in  debate — I  mean,  in  the  abundance  and  fitness 
of  his  matter,  and  the  judgment  and  promptitude,  the  keenness 
of  point,  and  the  unerringness  of  aim,  with  which  he  employed 
it.  Yet  was  his  keenness  so  polished  by  gentlemanly  courtesy, 
that  it  seldom  if  ever  gave  the  slightest  offence.  Of  him,  on 
account  of  his  amenity  and  inoffensiveness  in  debate,  correctly 
may  it  be  said,  as  Moore  has  said  of  Sheridan,  that  from  the  arena 
of  controversy,  he 

'*  Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  his  blade." 
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delivered.  He  delivered  it,  I  meslD,  as  his  standing  annual  intro- 
ductory. And,  considering  the  high  standing  of  its  author,  it 
was  but  a  commonplace  production.  The  subject  of  it  was  the 
organic  composition  of  a'  man.  I  mean  the  number,  arrangement, 
union,  general  uses,  reciprocal  subserviences  and  names  of  the 
most  important  organs  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  human 
being.  And  though  the  theme  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  one,  and 
furnishes  matter  for  a  splendid  philosophical  discourse;  yet  such 
was  not  the  lecture  long  previously  composed  on  it,  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  delivered,  at  the  time,  by  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  Dr.  William  Shippen.  I  need  hardly 
say,  therefore,  that  the  entire  display,  taken  as  it  was,  in  compo- 
sition and  recital,  did  not  greatly  enhance  my  estimation  of  I^la- 
delphia  eloquence. 

On  the  day  following.  Dr.  Rush's  Introductory  was  delivered. 
And  it  was  a  performance  much  superior,  in  all  respects,  to  that 
of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  the  Doctor's  own  composition ;  and 
though,  as  already  stated,  that  gentleman  was  a  very  ordinary 
public  speaker,  he  was  one  of  the  beist  public  readers  I  have  ever 
heard.  As  a  mere  coUoquist,  moreover,  having  cultivated,  with 
great  attention  and  care,  the  art  of  conversation,  he  was  uncom- 
monly eloquent,  correct,  and  interesting.  In  his  lectures,  and 
other  public  discourses,  which  he  sometimes  pronounced,  he 
never  attempted  to  be,  in  delivery,  lofty,  exciting,  and  impressive, 
except  by  reading.  Whdn  he  attempted  to  extemporize  in  public, 
which  he  rarely  did,  he  dropped,  in  an  instant,  from  his  usually 
elevated  pitch  of  reading,  to  a  plain  and  unpretending  conversa- 
tional manner.  In  truth,  he  was  less  animated  and  exciting,  in 
his  public  extemporizing,  than  he  often  was  in  private  conversa- 
tion, in  his  own  fkmily,  and  in  other  domestic  cindes.  Somewhat 
surprised  at  this,  and  being  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to 
venture  on  such  freedom  of  inquiry,  I  once  ai^ced  him  the  reason 
of  it.  And,  in  reply,  he  firankly  related  to  me,  in  substance,  the 
following  anecdote  :-*- 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  an  ardent  and  thorough- 
going Whig;  and,  though  posseflsed  of  no  turn  or  taste  for  sol- 
diership himself,  he  often  attended  public  meetings  on  military 
affitirs.  On  one  of  those  occasicMis,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
procure  recruits  for  the  American  army,  either  as  regulars  or 
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volunteers,  he  was  loudly  and  earnestly  called  on  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  excite  as  many  as  possible  of  the  crowd  to  enroll 
themselves  as  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  With  this 
request  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  comply. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  place  then  called,  in  plain  Quaker 
language,  the. '^ State  House  Yard,''  but  now,  in  reformed,  and 
more  fashionable  and  courtly  style,  *'  Independence  Square."  To 
simplify  and  £Eu^ilitate  the  mode  of  proceeding,  the  multitude  was 
marshalled,  in  a  column,  along  one  side  of  the  avenue,  which 
passes  through  the  square,  fronting  it,  and  immediately  on  its 
edge.  And  the  order  was  given,  that  all  those  who  were  inclined 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  should  express  their 
willingness  by  advancing  over  the  avenue,  and  forming  in  column 
on  the  other  side. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  Doctor  commenced  his  patriotic 
harangue — but  with  very  little  success.  For  a  time,  not  a  man 
moved,  but  all  stood  as  still  as  if  they  had  been  statues.  At 
length,  however,  a  few  passed  over  the  avenue ;  and  the  orator 
closed  his  speech,  which  had  been  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
intellect  of  his  audience.  It  awakened  none  of  the  warlike  pas- 
sions ;  nor  had  the  Doctor  either  turn,  tact,  or  power  to  produce 
such  awakening.  He  had  only  attempted  to  convince  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  reasonable  men,  and  faithful  patriots,  that  it  would  be 
virtuous  and  useful  in  them  to  enroll  themselves,  without  delay, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  determine  to  serve  their  country  in 
anns.  But,  though  his  argument  was  correct,  its  truth  unde- 
niable, its  logic  sound,  and  its  language  dear,  classical,  and 
pointed,  yet  was  its  issue  a  mortifying  &ilure.  The  reason  was 
obvious.  Its  manner  of  delivery  was  tame  and  colloquial.  It 
was  accompanied  and  enforced  by  neither  declamation,  fire,  nor 
appropriate  action.  Nor  did  the  Doctor,  when  speaking  in  pub- 
lie,  feel  himself  com{)etent  to  a  bold  and  exciting  manifestation  of 
either — more  especially  of  action^  which  Demosthenes  proclaimed 
the  first,  second,  and  third  most  essential  elements  of  oratory. 
And,  though  the  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  orator  was  ei^travagant, 
and  ought  not  to  be  inculcated,  as  a  maxim,  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, yet  it  is  in  part  both  true  and  important  Without  action, 
let  a  public  address,  designed  to  excite  to  action  be,  in  matter, 
language^  and  argument,  of  an  order  as  high  and  excellent  as 
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talents,  learning,  and  practice  can  make  it,  its  effect  will  be  feeble, 
perhaps  a  nnllity.  Nor,  according  to  this  well-known  principle 
of  human  nature,  is  it  possible  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  Of  this 
truth  Dr.  Rush  was  speedily  and  thoroughly  convinced. 

His  very  sensible  and  argumentative,  but  conversational  ad- 
dress being  finished,  and  having  failed  to  produce  the  much 

desired  and  important  result,  a  call  was  made  for  a  Mr.  W , 

a  counsellor-at-law,  of  talents  and  learning,  and  a  popular  speaker, 
who  had  often,  with  great  success,  addressed  juries  of  various 
descriptions,  and  in  different  sorts  of  cases,  and  who  was  abund- 
antly familiar  with  the  leading  springs  of  human  action. 

Immediately  on  the  summons,  the  orator  appeared,  with  a 
flushed  countenance,  a  flashing  eye,  and  a  throbbing  pulse,  and 
commenced  his  harangue — for  it  was  a  harangue,  and  bore  no 
resemblance  to  a  premeditated  speech.  It  did  not  occupy  more 
than  eight  or  ten  minutes,  was  accompanied  by  no  small  amount 
of  strong,  varied,  and  significant  action,  and  contained  nothing* 
even  akin  to  reason  or  argument.  It  consisted  of  short  sentences 
addressed  exclusively  to  manly  or  rather  daring  and  high-toned 
feelings  and  passions,  forcibly  expressed,  in  language  so  fiery  as 
almost  to  threaten  with  blisters  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  Every 
portion  of  the  address,  moreover,  was  densely  interlarded  with 
certain  current  and  exciting  words  and  phrases  of  the  day,  some 
of  them  loved  and  admired,  and  others  hated  and  scorned  by 
Whigs  and  patriots,  and  often  dextrously  employed  by  public 
declaimers  to  fire  the  spirits,  and  rouse  to  action  the  war-passions 
of  the  populace.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  among  such  terms  and 
expressions  were  the  following:  "Freedom,  Glory,  and  Inde- 
pendence!" "Slavery,  ignominy,  suffering,  and  chains!"  "To 
emulate  the  heroes  of  Lexington,  Bunker's  Hill,  and  Saratoga !" 
"  To  avenge  the  massacres  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping- 
knife  on  its  worse  than  savage  authors,  the  British  emissaries ! 
To  protect  our  wives  and  our  children,  our  hearths  and  our 
altars,  from  the  insult  and  rapacity  of  the  ruffians  of  Britain,  and 
hireling  marauders  I  To  merit,  in  the  strife  of  the  battle-field,  the 
approbation  of  Washington  and  his  heroic  associates  I"  "  Victory 
or  death  I"  "Washington  will  applaud  your  bravery  or  condemn 
your  cowardice  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  spirits  of  Warren, 
Hontgomery,  and  Mercer,  will  herald  them  with  joy  or  indignant 
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sorrow  io  their  abodes  of  bliss  f  "A  free  and  independent  coun- 
try or  a  glorious  grave  I"  "  Washington,  Hancock,  and  Adams 
forever!!" 

"  By  a  harangue  of  this  description,"  said  Dr.  Eush,  "  Mr.  W. 
was  so  successful  in  the  work  of  soldier-making,  that  he  left 
scarcely  a  man  under  fifty  years  of  age  on  the  peace  side  of  the 
State-house  avenue ;  and  even  I  myself  felt  half  inclined  to  pass 
the  Bubicon,  atid  exchange  my  pill-box  and  lancet  for  a  cartridge- 
box  and  musket  But,"  added  the  doctor,  in  his  terse  and  sig- 
nificant manner,  '^  I  learned  that  day  what  I  ought  to  have  known 
before,  that  I  am  not  calculated  for  an  extempore  speaker.  And  I 
mean  to  profit  by  the  lesson ;  I  have  never  since  repeated  the 
effort ;  nor  is  it  my  present  purpose  to  do  so  hereafter." 

The  introductory  lecture  by  Dr.  Bush  was  a  performance  of  a 
high  order.  In  matter  it  was  instructive,  in  style  and  manner 
interesting  and  attractive ;  it  was  elegantly  recited,  or  rather  read, 
and  its  general  tone,  and  the  adroitly  Americanized  spirit  of  it 
were  judiciously  fitted  to  give  it  favor  and  popularity  with  an 
American  audience.  In  a  virtual  but  not  very  direct  comparison 
of  the  American  with  the  European  people,  the  entire  equality, 
not  to  say  the  actual,  though  half-concealed  superiority,  which,  in 
several  respects,  the  professor  assigned  to  the  former,  was  to  me 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  gratifying.  The  passage  in  the  lecture 
which  contained  the  sentiment,  being  pronounced  with  well-timed 
and  strongly-marked  animation  and  emphasis,  drew  from  the  whole 
audience  a  burst  of  applause,  and  actually  thrilled  through  me 
with  an  influence  and  emotion,  which  half  raised  me  from  my 
seat,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  were  in  my  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

One  reason  why  I  felt  so  keenly  the  sentiment  of  the  professor, 
and  derived  from  it  such  uncommon  gratification  was,  because  it 
came  from  so  distinguished  a  personage,  and  was  in  all  respects 
80  precisely  in  harmony  with  my  own.  It  was,  therefore,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  flattering  to  my  pride.  Another  reason  was, 
that  it  brought  suddenly  and  vividly  to  my  recollection  some  of 
the  most  exciting  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  in  which  I  had  strenu- 
ously and  successfully  contended,  by  various  experiments,  deemed 
conclusive,  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  in  question ;  to 
prove,  I  mean,  the  equality  at  least  (in  my  own  belief  the  natural 
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superiority),  of  the  man  of  America,  or  rather  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  man  of  Europe. 

No  sooner  had  Dr.  Bush  closed  the  public  exercise  of  the  day 
(only  one  introductoi^  was  delivered  each  day,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  school,  session),  and  I  returned  to  my  study,  than  with 
a  mind  filled  and  delighted  with  what  I  had  heard,  I  prepared  a 
brief  and  hasty,  but  sufficiently  spirited  and  confident  notice,  in 
form  of  a  review  of  thie  entire  lecture,  but  especially  of  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  fkvored  the  doctrine  of  American  superiority,  in 
its  relation  to  the  fancied  claim  to  the  opposite  effect  preferred  by 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  nations.  After  adducing  several 
arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  maintained  in  it,  I  closed 
my  notice  with  an  animated  land  lofty  commendation  of  the  per- 
formance in  all  its  leading  attributes,  specifying  in  particular  its 
sound,  appropriate,  and  instructive  matter,  its  polished  and  classi- 
cal style  of  composition,  and  its  eloquent  delivery ;  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  article  signed  "  A  Medical  Student,"  ap- 
peared in  the  Aurora,  a  popular  newspaper,  edited  by  B.  F.  Bache, 
a  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  excite  in  the  class 
considerable  attention  and  curiosity,  accompanied  by  open  inquiry, 
and  whispered  suspicion,  respecting  its  authorship. 

Several  of  the  pupils,  who,  for  reasons  not  then  known  to  me, 
were  not  altogether  friendly  to  Dr.  Bush,  pronounced  the  critique 
irtmicaly  declaring  that  no  one  competent  to  the  production  of  so 
able  and  tasteM  an  article,  would  pass,  except  in  irony,  so  extra- 
vagant and  unmerited  a  panegyric  on  so  faulty  a  lecture.  In  op- 
position to  remarks  of  this  description,  which  were  evidently 
tinctured  with  unfriendliness  of  feeling,  others  declared  the  lec- 
ture to  be  excellent,  and  the>criticism  judicious  and  sound,  except 
that,  on  a  few  points,  it  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  even 
more  eulogistic. 

In  this  discussion,  which  became,  in  a  few  minutes,  quite  gene- 
ral, and  waxed  in  a  few  more  sufficiently  warm,  I  took  actually 
no  part,  and  apparently  but  little  interest.  The  latter  condition 
of  things,  however,  was  only  apparent;  for,  though  my  lips  were 
closed,  my  eyes  and  ears  were  abundantly  open,  and  sensitive  to 
all  that  was  passing  around  me. 

This  didoussion  was,  however,  brought  to  a  close  by  the  entrance 
of  Dr.  Kuhn,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
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who  entered,  in  all  liis  unbending  stateliness  and  formality,  pre- 
pared to  deliver  his  introdactory  diaoonrse.  Nor,  whether  he  was 
r^arded  mentally  or  corporeally,  in  his  person,  movement,  man- 
ners, dress,  or  address,  or  in  the  conceptions,  habits,  and  general 
action  and  condition  of  his  mind,  can  any  being,  in  the  figure  of 
man,  more  rigidly,  stately,  and  formal  than  he  was,  present  itself 
to  the  most  inventive  and  fertile  imagination.  He  was,  by  far, 
the  most  highly  and  minutely  furnished  specimen  of  old>school 
medical  production  I  have  ever  beheld. 

To  begin  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  the 
members  of  that  school.  His  preliminary  education,  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  was  sufficiently  extensive,  well-directed, 
and  sound.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  scholar ;  had  a  respectable 
acquaintance  with  the  several  branches  of  natural  science  most 
nearly  allied  to  medicine,  and  did  not,  as  is  too  much  the  fashion 
in  these  latter  times  of  reputed  equality  among  men,  commence 
his  professional  studies  with  his  mind  deplorably  crude,  unin- 
formed, and  undisciplined. 

His  medical  education  was  also  conducted  on  an  extensive  plan. 
It  was  begun  in  Philadelphia,  when  Pennsylvania  was  but  a 
British  province,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  professional  means  and 
resources  of  the  place,  at  that  early  period  of  the  colony,  admit- 
ted. But  no  medical  school  existing,  and,  of  course,  no  degree 
in  medicine  being  at  that  time  attainable  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, Dr.  Kuhn's  professional  education  was  subsequently  prose- 
cuted and  finished  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  under  the  most  able 
and  distinguished  teachers  of  the  day.  Among  those  were  the 
celebrated  Linnseus,  as  well  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  as  a  pub- 
lic teacher,  the  elder  Monroe,  and  the  no  less  celebrated  Dr.  Cul- 
len»  The  entire  term  of  Dr.  Kuhn's  pupilage  was  not,  I  think, 
less  than  from  six  to  seven  years.  Such  were  some  of  that  gen- 
tleman's old-school  advantages.  Among  his  less  valuable  attri- 
butes, derived  from  the  same  source,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : — 

His  hair,  unusually  coarse  and  strong,  of  which  nature  had 
furnished  him  with  an  exuberant  abundance,  and  given  to  it  so 
firm  and  permanent  a  setting,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  be 
possessed,  perhaps,  as  much  of  it  as  he  did  at  that  of  tv/enty-five ; 
that  appendage  of  the  head  his  hair-dresser  so  arranged  as  to  give 
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it  the  resemblance  of  a  fashionable  wig,  well  pomatamed,  stifly 
curled,  and  richly  powdered.  His  hand  and  bosom-ruffles  were 
full  and  flowing,  his  breeches  were  black,  his  long-skirted  waist- 
coat white  or  buff,  and  his  coat  snuff-colored.  In  his  hand  he 
carried  a  gold-headed  cane,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  gold  snuff- 
box, and  his  knee  and  shoe-buckles  were  of  the  same  metal. 
When  moving  from  house  to  house,  in  his  professional  business, 
so  sternly  and  stubbornly  regular  were  his  steps,  in  both  extent 
and  repetition,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  quicken  or 
lengthen  them,  either  to  escape  from  a  thqnder-gust  or  a  hail- 
storm, to  relieve  colic,  to  arrest  a  hemorrhage,  or  scarcely  to  save 
the  life  of  the  most  meritorious  of  his  patients. 

Though  some  of  those  qualities,  taken  separately  and  in  the 
abstract,  must  be  considered  as,  in  various  respects,  troublesome 
and  exceptionable,  yet  were  they,  in  their  united  influence,  useful 
to  their  possessor. 

They  rendered  the  entire  economy  of  his  life  a  specimen  of 
unsurpassed  regularity  and  order.  During  nearly  half  a  century 
he  went  to  bed  at  precisely  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  rose  at  pre- 
cisely half-past  five  A.  M.  In  summer,  he  breakfasted  at  pre- 
cisely seven  o'clock,  in  spring  and  autumn  at  half-past  seven,  and 
in  winter,  with  equal  precision,  at  eight.  In  summer,  he  made 
his  first  morning  professional  visit  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  in 
winter  at  nine,  and  in  spring  and  autumn  at  the  moment  midway 
between  the  two.  Throughout  the  year  he  made  his  last  profes- 
sional morning  visit  and  entered  the  door  of  his  dwelling  exactly 
ten  minutes  before  two  P.  M.,  and  returned  home  from  his  last 
evening  visit  at  ten  minutes  before  seven. 

In  his  attendance  on  his  patients  he  was  equally  regular  and 
equally  precise.  He  entered  each  sick-room  at  a  given  time, 
spent  a  given  number  of  minutes  in  examining  and  prescribing, 
and  never  suffered  the  slightest  deviation  to  be  made  from  his 
directions.  Weak  sage  tea  was  a  favorite  beverage,  which  he 
often  prescribed  as  a  drink  for  the  sick.  If,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  the  kind  nurse  or  attendant  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to 
him,  as  he  was  moving  toward  the  door,  to  make  his  exit  from 
the  room:  "Doctor,  should  the  patient  want  to  drink  a  little 
toast- water,  or  lemonade,  I  s'uppose  I  may  give  it  to  him?"  he 
would  turn  and  reply,  with  oracular  solemnity  and  decisiveness: 
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"  I  have  directed,  or  I  have  said,  weak  sag^  tea.  Good  morning, 
Madam."  And,  however  stern  and  forbidding  this  decisiveness 
might  occasionally  appear,  it  was  characterized  by  sound  judg- 
ment and  the  dictate  of  experience.  For  it  is  a  practical,  and, 
therefore,  a  momentous  truth,  that  the  nurses  of  the  sick  do  much 
more  mischief  by  the  abuse  of  their  discretionary  powers  than 
could  possibly  result  from  their  confinement  to  the  most  positive 
directions.  Hence,  to  prevent  mischief  from  that  quarter,  the 
practitioner  should  bef  exceedingly  limited  in  his  allowance  of 
such  powers. 

In  cases  of  consultation  with  other  practitioners,  Dr.  Kuhn  was 
punctual  to  a  minute,  in  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  meeting ;  and, 
if  in  five  minutes  the  other  physicians  did  not  also  arrive,  he  uni- 
formly left  the  room,  and  would  on  no  account  turn  back  with 
them,  should  he  even  meet  them  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door. 
Did  they  request  him  to  return  with  them  to  the  sick-room,  or  to 
converse  with  them  on  the  spot,  respecting  the  case  he  had  just 
seen,  he  promptly  and  peremptorily  refused  to  do  either,  assigning 
as  his  reason,  that  he  had  another  engagement,  within  a  certain 
number  of  minutes,  and  that  he  could  not  allow  their  want  of 
punctuality  toward  him,  to  render  him  unpunctual  in  his  inter- 
course with  others.  The  effect  of  this  exactness,  was  to  render 
breaches  of  engagement  with  him  much  less  frequent  than  with 
other  physicians.    Nor  was  this  its  only  beneficial  result. 

Further  conveniences  and  advantages  derived,  by  Dr.  Kuhn, 
from  his  punctuality  and  system,  were,  that  he  held  and  exercised 
an  absolute  command  of  his  business,  and  never  suffered  it  to 
take  command  of  him ;  that  he  was  therefore  never  compelled  by 
it  either  to  break  an  engagement  or  to  be  in  a  violent  hurry  to 
keep  one;  that,  during  certain  parts  of  every  day,  he  was  at 
leisure,  and  might,  for  a  time,  exercise  either  his  mind  or  his  body, 
or  both  of  them,  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  him ;  and  that  thus, 
monotonous  as  his  course  of  life  was,  generally  considered,  it  was 
in  fact  more  diversified  in  some  respects  than  that  of  most  other 
physicians.  But  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  private 
practitioner  of  medicine,  and  speak  exclusively  of  the  public 
teacher. 

According  to  expectation,  and  in  conformity  to  his  habit,  just 
as  the  city  clock  gave  her  first  stroke  of  twelve.  Dr.  Kuhn  entered 
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the  lecture  room,  where  the  class  was  in  waiting,  and  ascended 
the  platform,  from  which  he*  was  to  speak ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  last 
stroke  of  the  clock  had  ceased  to  reverberate  in  our  ears,  he 
commenced  his  Introductory.  And  though  its  matter  was  neither 
inappropriate  nor  uninstructive,  its  style,  manner,  and  delivery 
were  mere  commonplace.  So  far  was  the  address,  moreover, 
from  containing  an  original  thought,  that  no  portion  of  it  ap- 
peared  to  be  even  the  professor's  own.  From  beginning  to  end, 
it  was  in  substance  but  a  transcript  from  the  writings  of  CuUen. 
It  was  therefore  no  unsuitable  preface  to  the  Doctor's  course  of 
lectures,  all  of  which  were  strikingly  characterized  by  the  doc- 
trines and  notions  of  CuUen,  and  not  a  few  of  them  actual  copies 
of  his  lectures. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  so  open  a  copyist  could  not  long  retain 
his  station  as  a  public  teacher,  in  a  school  which  had  already 
attracted  no  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the  community ;  and 
while  some  of  his  colleagues,  as  well  perhaps  as  other  physicians, 
who  did  not  hold  professorships,  but  aspired  to  them,  were  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  him,  and  anxious  for  his  removal.  Accordingly, 
not  more  I  think  than  two  or  three  years  after  the  fearful  visita- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  by  yellow  fever,  from  which  Dr. 
Kuhn  took  shelter  in  the  country,  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  became  from  that  period  an  ex-professor,  and  a  private 
practitioner.  His  retirement,  however,  from  the  school  did  not 
deprive  him  of  much  if  any  of  his  very  extensive  and  lucrative 
business.  He  was  the  physicitm  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  who 
had  also  taken  refuge  in  the  country  from  yellow  fever.  Henoe 
they  withdrew  from  him,  on  account  of  his  having  imitated  and 
accompanied  them,  none  of  their  patronage.  It  is  due  to  his 
memory,  moreover,  to  say,  that,  though  a  very  ordinary  and 
uninteresting  lecturer,  he  was  an  uncommonly  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful practitioner. 

Of  these  latter  qualifications  I  attained  an  intimate  knowledge; 
because  I  had  occasion  to  experience  them  in  my  own  person. 
From  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, I  was  once  attended  by  him,  in  a  severe  but  brief  attack 
of  bilious  fever.  And,  as  I  then  believed,  and  still  believe,  the 
judgment  and  skill  which  he  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  my 
case,  could  not  have  been  surpassed.    Noi  were  the  salutary 
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eflfects  of  hifl  prescriptions  the  only  things  in  his  professional  in- 
tercourse with  me  that  attracted  my  attention,  and  excited  in  me 
an  interest  toward  him.  Not  only  was  I  gratified  by  the  strict- 
ness and  nniformity  of  his  attention  in  eyery  particular,  but, 
serious  as  was  my  complaint,  and  severe  my  sufierings,  I  was  not 
a  little  amused  by  the  singular  punctuality  of  his  visits,  and  his 
unvarying  self-consistency  and  precision  in  all  other  respects. 
During  a  portion  of  my  sickness,  he  visited  me  three  times  a 
day.  And,  by  my  watch,  which  hung  near  the  head  of  my  bed, 
I  could  predict,  within  less  than  a  minute,  the  exact  time  at  which . 
hid  would  gently  tap  at  my  chamber  door. 

On  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Kuhn,  Dr.  Bush  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  chair,  being  also  allowed  to  retain  that  which  he  had 
previously  held.  Hence  the  reason  of  the  multifarious  and  self- 
conflicting  nature  of  his  professorship,  from  that  period  to  the 
close  of  his  life— embracing,  as  it  did,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic,  the  institutes  of  medicine,  and  clinical  practice.  I  have 
caUed  the  professorship  "  self-conflicting ;"  whereas,  I  had  better, 
perhaps,  have  used  one  or  the  other  of  the  terms  self-misrepresent' 
ingy  or  setf-misinierpreting.  Why  ?  Because  the  theory  of  physic 
and  the  instittUes  of  mecUcifie^  though  not  strictly,  are  virtually 
synonymous  forms  of  expression ;  while  the  title  of  the  profes- 
sorship, from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  in  it,  expressly 
represents  them  as  of  di£krent  interpretations.  Nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  show  my  statement  to  be  erroneous,  were  I  to  say  the 
same  of  the  ^prcu^iee  of  physic  and  clinical  practice.  They  are 
phrases  which  but  express  difBsrent  modes  of  the  same  sort  of 
instruction.  To  teach  medicine  practically  is  their  common  object 
These  views  were  among  the  reasons  why  I  labored  for  many 
years,  by  articles  from  the  press,  private  argument,  and  public 
addresses,  to  have  that  professorship  divided  into  two— one  of 
them  embracing  the  Institutes  of  medicine  alone — and  the  other, 
the  practice  of  physic  as  usually  taught,  connected  with  a  bi-weekly 
hospital  cliniquB.  Another  reason  of  my  attempt  was,  that  the 
professorship  was  hr  too  multifarious  and  extensive  in  its  duties. 
Few  men  are  qualified  by  taste,  turn  of  mind,  ability,  and  educa- 
tion, to  perform  all  those  duties.  And  no  man  either  now  does, 
or  ever  did  exist,  competent  to  the  due  performance  of  them  all, 
in  a  course  of  lectures  lasting  but  four  months,  six  lectures  only 
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being  delivered  each  week.  Even  an  eflfort  to  such  efifect  I  then 
declared  preposterous.  And  now,  after  the  experience  of  thirty 
years  more,  T  repeat  the  declaration  with  augmented  confidence. 

Though  the  arguments  which  I  urged  for  the  division  of  the 
chair  were  never  openly  met  and  answered — because  they  were 
unanswerable — yet,  during  my  residence  in  Philadelphia,  the 
division  was  not  made.  For  this  delinquency  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  (for  a  delinquency  it  certainly  was)  there  existed,  as 
was  believed,  a  reason,  which,  though  powerful  and  operative, 
was  neither  liberal  nor  honorable — but  the  very  reverse.  Had 
the  division  been  made,  by  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  community 
the  professorship  of  the  institutes  would  have  been  assigned  to 
me.  And  some  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  unwilling  that  I  should  become  a  member  of  the 
Faculty. 

Be  the  cause  of  their  action  or  want  of  action  on  the  subject, 
however,  what  it  might,  but  a  short  period  had  elapsed,  after  my 
removal  to  the  West,  when  the  division  of  the  professorship,  for 
which  I  had  so  long  contended,  was  virtually  made.  At  a 
subsequent  period  it  was  formally  made ;  and  the  chair  of  the 
Institutes  is  now  occupied  by  a  gentleman  of  an  active  and  well- 
informed  mind. 

The  chair  of  the  Institutes,  which  I  held  in  the  medical  school 
of  Lexington,  was  erected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  expressly 
for  me,  at  my  own  request,  when  invited  by  them  to  take  pre- 
cedence and  direction  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
that  institution.  Nor  did  my  friends  in  Philadelphia  hesitate 
to  allege  that  that  measure,  in  Transylvania  University,  had  an 
influence  in  the  introduction  of  a  similar  chair  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  And  I  know  myself,  that  tlje  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  professorship  in  question,  which  I 
had,  long  previously,  published  in  pamplets,  and  otherwise  urged, 
were  ultimately  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  in 
whose  behalf  they  had  been  employed  by  myself.  True,  to  the 
common  sense  of  every  one,  who  candidly  examined  the  question 
and  had  the  capacity  to  comprehend  it,  they  were  plain  and 
satisfactory.  Yet  did  they  not,  while  I  remained  in  Philadelphia, 
produce  the  result  for  which  they  were  calculated  and  intended ; 
though  they  were  made  as  clear  then,  and  as  skilfully  and  forcibly 
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pressed,  as  thej  were  or  could  be  at  any  subsequent  time.  And, 
as  already  intimated,  the  reason  appeared  to  be  twofold.  While  I 
remained  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  known  that  I  would  immediately 
avail  myself,  with  almost  certain  success,  of  the  division  of  the 
chair,  an  issue  which  a  few  men  of  standing,  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  were  anxious  to  prevent.  But  no  sooner  was  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  medicine  opened  in  the 
school  of  the  West,  than  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  an  effort 
to  teach  on  the  same  subject  should  be  made  in  the  principal 
school  of  the  East.  And,  as  far  as  I  am  informed  in  the  case,  all 
that  was  done  was  but  an  efiTort,  a  mere  pretext  without  reality, 
a  show  without  substance.  The  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
lectures,  I  am  told,  but  twice  a  week — delivering  in  all  not  more 
than  thirty  lectures.  And  if  that  be  the  case,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  credit  of  both  himself  and 
the  school,  that  he  should  not  lecture  on  the  subject  at  all. 
Taught  by  the  experience  of  more  than  the  fourth  of  a  century, 
I  positively  assert,  that  a  hundred  lectures  on  the  institutes 
of  medicine,  amount  to  but  a  limited  and  incompetent  course. 
For,  of  all  the  branches  of  the  profession,  that  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  and  diversified.  And  I  need  hardly  add,  that  in  point 
of  elevation  and  profundity,  interest  and  beauty,  it  stands  pre- 
eminent ;  because  it  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  all  the  other  branches. 
Without  it  they  would  be  utterly  scienceless  and  lifeless. 

Of  the  introductories  of  the  other  two  professors,  Hutchison 
and  Grrffitts,  I  shall  not  speak  for  two  reasons.  Neither  were  the 
lectures  performances  of  any  peculiar  merit;  nor  did  their  authors 
attain  to  any  celebrity.  Dr.  Hutchison  died  of  yellow  fever,  in 
1793,  when  comparatively  but  a  young  man ;  and  Dr.  Griffitts, 
though  an  excellent  practitioner  of  medicine,  was  a  very  ordinary 
writer,  and  had  neither  tact  nor  talent  to  read,  recite,  or  speak 
extempore,  in  a  public  capacity.  Like  Dr.  Kuhn,  he  was  a  living 
and  striking  proof  that,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
fitted  for  a  public  teacher  of  medicine,  a  physician  may  be  a 
successful  practitioner  of  it.  And  of  the  entire  medical  com- 
munity, forty-nine  members  out-  of  every  fifty,  and  perhaps  a 
much  larger  proportion,  exhibit,  each  one  in  himself,  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  same  efiect.  Yet  how  widely  different  from  this 
is  public  opinion?    No  sooner  do  young  men  receive  their  de- 
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grees  in  medicine,  than  a  proportion  of  them — far  from  being! 
Bniall — feel  confident  of  their  competency  to  the  high  function  rfi 
public  teaching;  and,  provided  a  vacant  chair  in  a  medical' 
school  present  itself,  they  are  anxious  to  enter  it — not  only  by 
fair  and  honorable  means — but  too  often  by  means  unprincipled 
and  detestable.  And  if  no  vacancy  offer,  in  a  school  already  ex- 
isting, they  are  ready  to  conspire  with  a  few  other  M.  D.a,  w 
mature  in  mind  as  themselves,  and  as  well  provided  in  learning^ 
science,  and  other  qualifications,  to  create  one. 

Respecting  another  gentleman  connected  with  the  PliiladelphJa 
Faculty,  in  1792, 1  deem  it  due  to  him  to  make  a  few  remarks ;  I 
allude  to  Dr.  Wiatar,  adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy,  on  whose 
literary  and  professional  education  neither  time,  attention,  nor 
expense  had  been  spared.  He  was  possesaed  of  wealth,  and  had 
spent  several  years  in  Europe,  in  the  most  popular  schools,  and 
under  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  time.  In  point  of  scho- 
larship—in the  common  acceptation  of  the  term— he  was  greatly 
superior  to  any  of  the  professors.  In  evidence  of  this,  when,  as 
was  then  at  times  the  case,  any  candidate  for  a  degree  in  medicine 
wrote  his  inaugural  Thesis  in  Latin,  or  was  desirous  of  being 
examined  in  that  venerable  tongue,  the  pupil  and  his  production 
were  handed  over  to  Dr.  Wistar,  because,  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Faculty,  he  was  best  prepared,  if  not  alone  prepared,  for  the 
■   duties  of  the  occasion. 

When  I  myself  was  under  examination  for  my  degree.  Dr. 
Shippen,  who  was  somewhat  inclined  to  what  is  termed  fun,  and 
innocent  mischief,  having  heard  me  reported  as  the  best  linguist 
in  the  class,  and  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  I  valued  myself  on  that 
school-boy  attainment,  transferred  his  duty  on  the  occasion  to 
Dr.  Wistar,  in  order,  as  he  good-naturedly  and  playfully  said,  that 
he  (Dr.  Wistar)  and  myself  might  talk  to  each  other  in  Latin, 
like  the  Younger  and  Elder  Pliny,  and  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging  which  of  us  was  best  entitled  to  be  proud  of  his 
scholarship.  And  the  experiment  being  immediately  made,  we 
both  gained  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  we  acquitted  ourselves 
For,  though  taken  by  surprise,  neither  of  ua  faltereil  or  manifested 
any  mortifying  deficiency,  but  spoke  with  readiness  and  no  great 
want  of  accuracy,  notwithstanding  we  had  made  no  preparation 
for  the  task  imposed  on  us.     And  we  were  highly  complimented 
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<B  oar  irfcniwihip  bj  ths  TenosUe  proftaBcr  vbo  Iiad  iniSed  ti5 
tothetrnL 

Dr.  Wiear  bciBc:  al  &e  tiaie  of  tlie  eotagieacggigat  cf  sr.r 
piipilwe  m  ibe  FUbdelphiai  scbooL  OMBWstiTe^r  Tocrg.  W3f 
one  of  tbe  moBft  fascre  mxA  qoick^tesapfrcd  of  zaen.  a:sl  laa 
Tct  Mq«rod  \mi  littfe  repotatkNi  »  a  pobKc  tearixr.  Indeed, 
m  tkat  roepeeL  kis  ita&dine  vas  Iwnetth  vlnt  it  oogiit  to  bat^ 
teea.  aad  what  il  wooU  certainlT  lia^e  alraulT  beoivne.  bad  it 
Boc  boes  tot  tbe  misfoftun^  of  bis  extmae  9e£sH>!!:TT.  For. 
tbroogb  tbai,  be  often  expenesoed  5:icb  embarrassaneai  and  eon- 
tmmtML  ai  deoacied  Terr  peicepdblT,  as  w«ll  fitxn  tbe  instnictiTe- 
■BB  ai  fipcm  otber  leas  important  but  still  intnvsdne  and  vain- 
able  qaalilacs  of  bis  lecturer  In  fiKt.  on  nanr  ooeasiopaL  I  bare 
flKB  bim  ao  agitated,  bv  the  most  trifling  occurrences,  as  to  be 
acarodr  able  to  proceed  in  tbe  plainest  and  most  familiar  anato- 
ancal  denxMiBtrauoiiSL  In  one  instance,  when  be  was  kictorins: 
OQ  tbe  digestire  apparatosL  I  saw  bim  so  deeplv  disconcerted 
(aobodr  b«t  bimaelf  knew  whrX  as  to  misname  almost  ererr 
pottioa  of  tbe  alimentarr  tabe,  and  ererT  organ  connected  with 
it;  and  to  misrepresent  their  special  fanctions.  From  some  loose 
aid  waadering  &ncT  that  made  its  waj  into  bis  mind,  be  wonnd 
up  that  lectnre  of  accidents,  bj  bestowing  on  tbe  sphincier  ani  a 
miaDomer  no  odd  and  Indicroos.  as  to  produce,  in  the  dass.  an 
iiresislible  and  indiscriminate  outbreak  of  laughter — in  which  thf 
Doctor  bimaelf  bad  tbe  good  sense  to  unite,  and,  br  that  means. 
eaoape  at  least  a  share  of  the  embarrassment  he  must  have  other 
wise  experienced.  As  indicative  of  the  organization  and  tempera* 
ment  of  that  gentleman,  it  is  worthj  of  remark  that  not  onlj  werr 
bia  its  of  agitation  more  easilr  and  frequently  excited  than  those  of 
any  other  individnal  I  hare  ever  knowa.  whether  male  or  iemale: 
bat  tbejr  had  also  tbe  appearance  of  being  more  dangerous.  His 
bead  was  nnusuaUy  lai^  his  neck  short  and  thick,  his»  chest 
eapadona,  and  his  heart  corresponding  to  it  in  size  and  power. 
Of  that  condition  of  things  the  efiect  is  obrious. 

In  bis  paroxvams  of  agitation,  mingled,  as  they  often  were,  witli 
a  ^Hoe  ci  diasatisfiiction,  not  to  call  it  anger,  the  blood  rushed  to 
bia  bead  in  large  amount,  and  with  great  iropetuosity,  his  face 
flwhed  to  crimson,  bis  eves  not  onlj  flashed  and  even  seemed  to 
protrode,  Irat  be  waa  at  times  assailed  by  a  threatening  vertigo— 
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the  more  threatening,  in  consequence  of  his  belonging  to  an  apo- 
plectic family,  and  possessing  himself  an  apoplectic  figure.  Though 
in  cases  of  common  danger,  his  spirit  was  manly,  firm,  and  fear- 
less, yet  these  considerations  awakened  in  him,  necessarily,  some 
degree  of  apprehension,  and  induced  him  to  avail  himself  of  every 
means  he  could  devise,  and  every  exertion  he  could  make  to 
subdue  the  inordinate  sensitiveness  of  his  system.  And,  in  time, 
he  succeeded  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  his  fits  of  agitation 
much  less  frequent,  violent,  and  dangerous,  than  they  were  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  career. 

Nor  was  it  his  health  alone  that  was  placed  in  a  better  condi- 
tion by  this  change  in  his  excitability.  So  far  as  an  ability  to 
exercise  his  talents  was  concerned,  his  mind  also  was  greatly  im- 
proved. In  such  a  degree,  now,  did  his  will  hold  the  mastery 
over  his  other  mental  powers,  that  he  could  employ  them  undis- 
turbed, and  in  their  full  vigor,  on  any  subject  he  might  select, 
and  in  any  sort  of  effort  he  might  choose  to  make. 

Subsequently  to  this  victory  over  an  infirmity  of  his  nature  (a 
victory  which  any  one  who  resolutely  attempts  it,  and  steadily 
perseveres  in  his  attempt,  may  certainly  gain),  he  became  one  of 
the  most  fluent,  self-possessed,  and  instructive  lecturers  our  coun- 
try has  produced — not,  however,  one  of  the  ablest. 

But,  though  he  professed  and  publicly  taught  surgery  for  many 
years,  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  he 
never  became  a  distinguished  operator.  No  sooner  did  he  engage 
in  an  important  operation,  than  the  primitive  sensibility  of  his 
system  returned,  his  hand  became  unsteady,  and  his  mind  at 
times  perceptibly  discomposed.  In  consequence  of  this,  did  any 
unexpected  event  occur,  even  an  unlooked-for  jet  of  blood  from 
an  artery,  the  expedient  best  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil  seldom, 
if  ever,  presented  itself  to  him  with  promptness — much  less  with 
coolness  on  his  part. 

I  have  said  that,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  publio 
teacher,  Dr.  Wistar  did  not  receive  credit  for  the  abilities  (I  mean 
the  native  abilities)  which  he  actually  possessed.  Far  otherwise, 
however,  was  his  lot,  in  the  middle,  and  toward  the  closing  portion 
of  that  career. 

At  those  latter  periods,  his  reputation  was  as  far  above  the  true 
standard  of  his  talents,  attainments,  and  manifestations,  as  it  had 
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been  previoudj  below  them.  The  public,  as  if  in  regret  for 
having  once  underrated  him,  now  overrated  him,  in  an  equal 
degree,  in  order  that,  by  excess  in  the  latter  case,  they  might 
make  the  requisite  atonement  for  defect  in  the  former. 

As  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  he  never  attained  an  elevated 
rank.  To  Kuhn,  Bush,  Physick,  and  other  Philadelphia  physicians 
that  might  be  named,  he  was,  in  that  resp^t,  not  a  little  inferior. 
In  his  examinations  into  the  symptoms  of  his  patients,  he  was 
always  annoy ingly,  and,  to  many  of  them,  often  injuriously  cir- 
comstantial,  minute,  and  &tiguing.  He  would,  on  some  occasions, 
circumambulate  the  beds  of  the  sick  two  or  three  times,  eying 
their  countenances  from  every  point,  feeling  their  pulses  re- 
peatedly, and  interrogating  them  respecting  the  feelings  expe- 
rienced by  them  in  almost  every  part  of  their  bodies.  And  he 
often  put  questions  to  them,  the  relevancy  of  which  to  the  case 
before  him  I  was  unable  to  discover.  In  another  point  of  view. 
Dr.  Wistar's  practice  exhibited  a  want  of  mental  clearness,  de- 
cision, and  strength.  His  prescriptions  were  too  complicated. 
His  recipes,  I  mean,  were  compounded  of  too  many  difiTerent 
ingredients.  Medical  practice  of  this  sort  is  the  oflBspring  of 
mental  obscurity  and  indecision.  To  me  it  clearly  testifies  that 
the  practitioner,  at  a  loss  what  precise  remedy  to  administer 
to  the  sick,  administers  a  muUifarums  one,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  ingredients  of  it  may  in  some  way  do  good.  Thus,  if  but 
a  single  drop  of  shot  from  the  fowling-piece,  take  effect,  the  bird 
aimed  at  by  the  sportsman  may  fall.  The  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful practitioners  of  medicine  I  have  ever  known,  employed 
the  simplest  remedies,  and  the  fewest  of  them.  And  they  usually 
also  consumed  much  the  shortest  time  in  examining  symptoms, 
and  deciding  on  prescriptions. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  every  one;  nor  even 
perhaps  of  a  majority  of  those,  who  deem  themselves  highly 
qualified  to  judge.  In  the  estimation  of  such  persons.  Dr. 
Wistar's  prolonged  examinations  of  his  patients,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  his  prescriptions,  enhanced,  in  no  small  degree,  his 
reputation  and  standing.  The  reason  is  plain.  They  were 
regarded  by  them  as  evidential  of  his  great  attention  and  cau- 
tiousness, sagacity  and  judgment.  By  the  same  individuals,  on 
the  contrary,  physicians  who  examined  and  prescribed  with 
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promptness  and  simplicity,  were  held  comparatively  regardless 
of  the  snfiering  and  fate  of  their  patients,  and  ignorant  of  the 
special  virtues  of  medicinal  substances.  Such  are  and  must  be 
the  blunders  of  those,  who  pretend  to  judge  of  what  they  do  not 
understand. 

Though  I  do  not  pronounce  Dr.  Wistar  altogether  an  anomaly 
{for  there  exist  many  persons  who  partially  resemble  him),  yet 
did  he  possess,  in  his  character,  several  extraordinary  and  con- 
tradictory elements.  In  some  respects,  his  mind  was  disjointed 
and  out  of  balance,  and  therefore  often  incorrect  in  its  movements. 

Although  I  am  confident  that  in  conversation,  writing,  and 
public  addressy  he  never  intentionally  deviated  from  the  truth ;  in 
some  of  his  transactions,  he  scarcely  adhered  to  it.  In  his  pro- 
fessional and  other  engagements,  he  seldom  failed  to  violate  his 
promise.  And  that  practice  is  a  perpetration  of  a  species  of 
untruth,  and  I  might  add  of  injustice;  because  it  robs  of  their 
time  those  toward  whom  engagements  are  broken.  And,  to  men 
immersed  in  business,  time  is,  in  many  cases,  the  most  valuable 
sort  of  property. 

The  Doctor  was  certainly  the  most  unpunctual  man  in  relation 
to  his  professional  engagements  (I  mean  on  the  score  of  time),  I 
ever  knew ;  and  the  most  ready,  pleasant,  and  plausible  in  apolo- 
gizing for  his  delinquency.  His  failure  in  punctuality,  moreover, 
became  in  time  so  inveterate  and  habitual,  as  to  extinguish  in 
some  measure,  the  regret  he  ought  to  have  felt,  and  which  per- 
haps at  first  he  did  feel  on  account  of  it.  In  one  instance,  how- 
ever, I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  him  feel  very  keenly  the 
full  amount  of  the  fault  he  had  committed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811, 1  had,  for  some  time,  a  stated  consulta- 
tion engagement  with  him,  at  nine  o'clock  every  morning.  This, 
as  usual,  he  regularly  broke,  and  as  regularly  apologized  for  the 
breach,  until  I  entirely  ceased  to  expect  punctudity  from  him. 

During  the  time  of  this  joint  attendance,  I  was  called  to  visit 
a  patient  in  New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Having  finished  my  morning  calls,  in  the  dty,  I 
mounted  my  horse  about  twelve  o'clock,  visited  my  remote  friehd 
in  the  ooutitry,  retnained  with  him  until  two  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, and  then  set  out  on  my  return  to  the  city.  The  roads  being 
rough  in  some  places,  and  muddy  in  others,  and  having  lost 
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nearly  half  an  hour  of  my  time  by  inadvertently  mistaking  my 
road,  I  did  not  reach  Philadelphia  until  within  a  few  minutes  of 
nine  o'clock,  the  hour  of  my  engagement  to  meet  Dr.  Wistar.  In* 
stead  of  first  calling  at  my  own  house,  therefore,  I  passed  directly 
to  the  dwelling  of  my  patient,  gave  my  horse  to  a  servant,  direct- 
ing him  to  be  held  near  the  door,  and  entered  the  house  in  horse- 
man's costume  and  condition,  booted,  spurred,  and  specked  with 
mud.  This  arrangement  was  made  by  me,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuking  Dr.  Wistar  by  facts,  instead  of  words,  on  account  of 
liis  unpunctuality,  should  he  on  this  occasion  prove  UDpunctual ; 
an  event  which  I  did  not  consider  even  doubtful,  much  less 
improbable. 

At  half-past  nine,  the  door-bell  rang ;  and  in  a  moment  after- 
ward the  Doctor  entered  the  parlor,  where  I  was  waiting,  some- 
what disconcerted,  for  he  had  seen  my  mud-bespattered  horse  at 
the  door.  As  soon,  moreover,  as  he  entered  the  parlor,  I  looked 
at  my  watch,  a  significant  act,  which,  for  some  time  previously,  I 
had  ceased  to  repeat,  on  his  making  his  appearance,  because  I 
had  found  it  to  be  entirely  useless.  This  renewal  of  it,  however, 
arrested  his  attention ;  and  his  eye  next  fell  on  my  muddied  boots 
and  spurs. 

These  several  circumstances  united  so  excited  him  as  to  pro- 
duce, to  some  extent,  one  of  his  former  habitual  blushes.  lie  said, 
however,  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "You  appear,  sir, 
as  if  you  had  been  taking  a  ride  in  the  country  this  morning.^' 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  my  reply;  "I  have  travelled  from  Burlington 
this  morning." 

"From  Burlington  in  New  Jersey?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  sir." 

*^  Why,  that  is  a  distance  of  twenty  miles!  is  it  not?" 

"It  is  so  accounted,  sir;  and  when  the  road  is  as  sloppy  and 
deep  as  it  is  at  present,  the  calculation  seems  rather  below  the 
reality." 

"  Pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

^Bather  more,  sir,  than  half  an  hour"  (looking  again  at  my 
watch);  "I  entered  this  room  about  two  minutes  before  nine." 

AU  this  I  said  intentionally  in  a  tone  of  unusual  mildness  for 
me,  when  under  the  feeling  of  a  recent  disappointment ;  because 
I  lelt  convinced  that  the  Doctor  would  feel  my  virtual  rebuke 
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the  more  keenly,  on  account  of  its  being  administered  without 
emotion.  And  my  opinion  was  correct.  He  was  deeply  mortified, 
apologized  seriously,  and  earnestly  promised  to  practise  with  me, 
in  our  subsequent  meetings,  more  punctuality.  And  for  a  time 
his  promise  was  strictly  observed,  but  not  permanently.  In  him, 
a  reform  in  the  fault  of  engagement-breaking,  free  from  relapse, 
would  have  been  a  marvel,  because  it  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  a  revolution  in  his  nature. 

Yet  would  such  reform  have  been  of  great  importance  to  him. 
He  was  himself  by  far  the  severest  suflferer  from  his  want  of 
punctuality.  In  consequence  of  it,  his  business  was  always 
ahead  of  him— had  command  of  him— and  dragged  him  after  it; 
instead  of  his  having  command  of  it,  compelling  it  to  follow  him 
and  be  subservient  to  him. 

During  his  business  hours,  not  only  was  he  without  a  moment 
of  actual  leisure,  he  was  always  in  a  hurry,  or  rather  a  bustle, 
often  out  of  breath  and  forever  out  of  time.  Owing  to  this 
annoying  confusion,  which  clung  to  him,  as  a  portion  of  his 
nature,  his  professional  books  were  said  to  have  been  very  irre- 
gularly kept  by  him.  By  that  irregularity,  however,  no  one  but 
himself  was  ever  suspected  to  have  suffered.  It  was  said  and 
believed  that  he  never  presented  an  exorbitant  bill.  On  the 
contrary,  all  his  bills  were  uncommonly  moderate,  and  some  of 
them  singularly  and  ludicrously  low.  The  reason  was,  that  he  very 
oft;en  neglected  to  make  daily  entries  in  his  books.  And  those 
which  he  failed  to  make  daily,  he  entirely  forgot,  and  never  made 
them  at  all. 

He  belonged  by  both  birth  and  marriage,  to  a  large  and  wealthy 
Quaker  connection,  and  was  family  physician  to  perhaps  every 
member  of  it.  Of  each  family,  moreover,  it  was  the  desire  that 
his  bills  should  be  rendered  and  settled  at  least  towards  the  close 
of  every  year ;  and  to  that  effect  did  they  repeatedly  solicit  him, 
but  in  vain.  No  account  could  he  be  induced  to  present  to  any 
of  his  connections,  without  difficulty ;  and  against  the  females  of 
the  connection  (although  very  wealthy),  he  never  made  either 
charges  or  entries.  Nor,  from  the  latter  would  he  accept  money, 
however  frequently  and  earnestly  it  might  be  proffered  to  him. 
The  only  expedient,  therefore,  to  which  those  just  and  high- 
minded  women  could  have  reoourae  was,  to  send  to  him  occasion- 
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ally  presents  of  plate,  sets  of  dinner,  supper,  and  breakfast  china, 
valuable  books,  marble  busts,  choice  paintings,  and  such  other 
articles  of  use  or  ornament,  as  they  might  deem  suitable.  But  it^ 
was  requisite  that  they  should  strictly  conceal  from  him  the 
quarter  from  which  the  presents  came.  In  default  of  that  expe- 
dient, the  articles  would  have  been  returned. 

But,  with  all  these  oddities  and  deficiencies  on  his  head.  Dr. 
Wistar  was  singularly  beloved  and  respected.  In  social,  profes- 
sional, and  scientific  life,  his  standing,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community,  was  elevated  if  not  pre-eminent.  As  already  men- 
tioned, his  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  was  extensive ; 
and  had  he  not  neglected  his  accounts,  would  have  been  highly 
lucrative.  But  his  hereditary  wealth,  and  his  income,  as  professor, 
supplied  him  with  means  more  than  sufficient  for  all  his  purposes 
whether  of  comfort  or  convenience,  luxury,  elegance,  or  ambition ; 
and  he  had  no  propensity  to  accumulate  and  hoard.  Having 
been,  for  many  years,  senior  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  he  was  at  length  promoted  to  the  Presidency 
of  it,  and  thus  seated  in  the  same  chair  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  Jefferson.  He  was,  moreover,  as 
far  as  I  am  informed,  the  first  person  in  Philadelphia  who  held 
regular  wiries^  or  evening  conversation  parties,  of  a  literary  and 
scientific  character.  And,  for  several  years  after  his  death,  those 
meetings  continued  to  be  held  by  his  friends,  in  commemoration 
of  him,  in  their  original  style,  under  the  name  of  "  Wistar  Parties." 
Nor  do  I  know  that  they  do  not  still  survive.  But,  if  so,  it  is  in 
a  degenerate  condition.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  (perhaps 
more),  they  had  ceased  to  have  in  them  even  a  spice  of  the  true 
cana  aUica.  They  had  been  metamorphosed  into  fashionable 
and  sumptuous  eating  and  drinking  parties.  They  were  gay  and 
mirthful,  and  therefore,  to  those  whose  chief  delight  is  in  hilarity 
and  pleasantry,  sufficiently  attractive.  But  their  dignity  had 
departed,  their  literary  conversation  had  become  commonplace 
chat,  they  were  shorn  of  their  last  ray  of  science,  and  might  be 
called,  in  the  least  exceptionable  meaning  of  the  phrase,  scenes  of 
sensuality.  They  were  now  held  also  most  frequently  at  the 
houses  of  men  who  had  no  claim  to  anything  higher  than  gentility 
and  fashion.  Their  mere  name  was  the  only  one  of  their  primi- 
tive attributes  which  they  still  retained* 
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"When  Dr.  Wistar  first  commenced  those  parties,  they  were 
comparatively  small.  More  than  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  rarely 
appeared  in  tliera;  and  they  were  principally  strangers  of  name 
and  standing,  mixed  with  a  few  of  the  Doctor's  most  intimate  and 
extensively  informed  associates,  who  were  themselves  instructive 
and  accomplished  in  conversation,  and  pleased  with  corresponding 
powers  in  others.  The  association  thus  constitated,  was  identical, 
in  design  and  character,  with  the  convcrsaztoni  so  customary  in 
Europe.  , 

In  those  intellectual  and  delightful  little  parties  {for  they  were 
strongly  characterized  by  both  qualities),  Dr.  Wistar  adroitly  eon- 
irived  to  be  himself  much  more  of  a  listener  than  of  a  talker. 
Yet  were  his  conversational  powers  of  a  high  order.  His  practice 
in  his  parties  was  to  open  a  conversation  on  some  interesting 
topic,  by  making  in  person  a  few  remarks  or  inquiries  respecting 
it,  in  order  to  render  it  a  theme  of  discussion  by  others  of  the 
party,  whom  he  knew  to  be  well-informed  in  relation  to  it,  and 
prepared  to  shed  light  on  it.  And,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
newer  and  leas  known  it  was  U>  himself,  the  more  apt  was  he  to 
introduce  it  as  a  theme,  and  the  better  pleased  to  hear  it  ably 
handled;  because,  from  such  a  source,  he  derived  more  fresh  and 
novel  information,  and  added  more  to  his  stock  of  knowledge, 
than  he  could  do,  by  listening  to  conversation  on  a  subject 
already  familiar  to  him.  And,  as  the  amount  of  his  professional 
business,  and  the  irregularity  with  which  it  was  conducted,  pre- 
vented him  from  reading  and  investigating  to  any  great  extent, 
or  very  valuable  effect  himself,  one  of  his  leading  objects,  in  the 
institution  of  his  soirees  was,  to  profit,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
result  of  the  reading  and  investigations  of  others.  Nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  often  to  thank 
members  of  his  party,  when  about  to  take  leave  of  him,  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  he  had  received  from  their  conversation. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  compliment  he  thus 
paid  them  was  untrue  or  insincere.  It  was  not,  I  mean,  the 
language  of  mere  commonplace  politeness.  For,  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,  that,  from  well-digested  and  matured  conversa- 
tion, or  public  address,  a  greater  amount  of  correct  and  substantial 
knowledge  may  be  drawn,  in  a  few  hours,  than  can  be  in  as  many 
days,  or  perhaps  weeks  of  interru[)tod  and  irregular  readings. 
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I  have  said  that  Dr.  Wistar  was  but  an  ordinary  writer.  In 
proof  of  this,  on  the  death  of  his  friend^  benefactor,  and  patron. 
Dr.  Shippen,  he  delivered  by  appointment,  on  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  that  distinguished  teacher,  a  public  discourse,  intended  for 
the  press.  I  say  that  it  was  intended  for  the  press;  not  because 
its  author  told  me  so,  but  because  such  was  the  universal  expec- 
tation and  belief;  and  such  also  is  the  uniform  destination  of 
discourses  of  the  sort,  when  pronounced  by  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Wistar,  on  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Shippen.  A  single  exception  to 
this  I  do  not  now  remember — ^save  in  the  fate  of  the  rejected 
address  in  question.*  To  the  press  that  production  never  found 
its  way. 

Dr.  Wistar  died,  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  Some  of  the  valves  of  that  organ,  I  think,  were  ossified. 
The  funeral  honors  conferred  on  him  were  as  impressive  as  they 
could  be  rendered  by  sincere  and  extensive  sorrow,  deep  solem- 
nity, and  the  slow  and  silent  movement  of  an  immense  procession 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

He  was  subsequently  commemorated  by  two  public  discourses, 
under  the  auspices  of  two  scientific  institutions  to  which  he  be- 
longed. One  of  those  was  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  President  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Under  the 
direction  of  that  body,  his  commemorator  was  very  appropriately 
the  Honorable  William  Tilghman,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  subsequently  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  presidency 
of  the  institution. 

The  other  public  body,  by  which  he  was  commemorated,  was 
the*  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  by  whose  action  the  office  of 
commemorator  was  devolved  on  myself.  The  two  discourses 
were  published,  and  somewhat  extensively  noticed  and  reviewed. 
And,  as  is  always  and  perhaps  necessarily  the  case,  the  reviewers 
diflbred  in  decision  respecting  their  merits,  some  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  one  and  some  to  the  other,  according  as  they  were  influ- 
enced, mostly,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  by  their  taste  and  judg- 
jnent,  but  also  in  part,  as  I  am  persuaded,  by  their  feelings  of 
friendliness  or  unfriendliness  toward  their  authors.  On  two  topics, 

*  It  would  ftppesr  that  the  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Wistar  od  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Shippen,  wcu  subscqucotly  published,  about  the  year  1818 — although 
Dr.  Caldwell  was  not  aware  of  the  fact-^Eo. 
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however,  public  opinion  was  unanimous;  that,  as  related  to  matter. 
Judge  Tilghman  had  produced  the  fullest  and  best  biographical 
memoir;  and  that,  in  style  and  manner,  mine  was  the  J)est  com- 
posed and  most  respectable  eulogy.  And  the  reason  of  these  two 
points  of  reciprocal  superiority  were  obvious,  and  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

I,  though  far  the  younger  man,  was,  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
most  practised  writer.  I  had,  therefore,  the  acquired  skill  of  ex- 
pressing myself  on  paper  as  a  disciplined  artist.  For  composi- 
tion is  as  genuine  an  art  as  painting  or  sculpture.  I  had  also 
probably  derived  from  nature  a  more  liberal  supply  of  imagina- 
tion and  fancy,  and  had  certainly  employed  and  cultivated  them 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  honorable  Judge,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
somewhat  surpassed  him  in  the  literary,  and  more  refined  and 
attractive  qualities  of  composition  and  thought.  The  reason  why 
he  had  the  ascendency  in  the  matter  of  his  discourse,  was  as  fol- 
lows; and  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself  whether,  on  such  an 
occasion,  it  was  either  liberal  or  manly,  or  on  any  ground  justifi- 
able. 

Mrs.  B.,  a  near  kinswoman  of  Dr.  Wistar,  then  resident  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  was  known  to  have  in  her  possession,  a 
number  of  interesting  and  valuable  documents,  containing  an 
account  of  the  early  education  of  that  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  his 
course  and  engagements  at  a  later  period.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
I  had  received  the  appointment  to  prepare  and  deliver  on  his  life 
and  character  a  commemorative  discourse,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
that  lady,  soliciting  of  her  the  privilege  of  examining  those  docu- 
ments, and  selecting  from  them  such  matter  as  might  be  suitable 
to  my  purpose.  To  that  solicitation  she  cordially  assented ;  and 
an  early  day  was  specified,  on  which  my  visit  to  Princeton  was  to 
be  made,  and  the  documents  inspected.  But,  before  that  day 
(early  as  it  was)  had  shed  abroad  its  morning  light,  a  messenger 
in  behalf  of  Judge  Tilghman  (but  whether  by  his  immediate 
agency,  or  by  that  of  some  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  I  never 
knew)  arrived,  post-haste,  at  Princeton,  got  possession  of  Mrs^ 
B.'s  memoranda  of  her  kinsman,  and  conveyed  them  to  Philadel- 
phia, where,  as  I  then  thought  and  still  think,  I  was  very  illibe 
rally  and  unjustifiably  (not  to  employ  terms  of  deeper  reprehen- 
sion)  prevented  from  inspecting  them.     In  the  course  of  my 
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address,  I  alluded  to  the  stratagem  as  the  cause  of  ray  deficiency  in 
biographical  matter.  And,  though  my  language  was  milder  than 
the  occasion  would  have  warranted,  it  stung  so  severely  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  been,  or  were  suspected  to  have  been,  most  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  transaction,  that  they  never  forgave  me. 
Had  I  received  from  Mrs.  B.  the  memoranda  of  the  life  of  her 
kinsman,  the  Honorable  Judge  Tilghman  should  certainly  have 
seen  them.  The  competition  between  him  and  myself  would 
have  been  thus  rendered  a  fair  one.  Had  he  then  surpassed  me, 
I  would  have  congratulated  him  on  his  triumph,  and  united  in 
his  applause.  But  though  we  still  remained  on  terms  of  courtesy, 
he  forfeited  by  the  measure  much  of  the  respect  toward  him 
which  I  had  previously  entertained.  Most  assuredly,  if  he  did  not 
deport  himself  ungenerously  towards  me  in  person,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  those  who  conducted  the 
intrigue,  and  to  whose  movements  he  was  privy.  The  maxim  of 
bis  own  profession,  therefore.  Quod  fecit  per  alium  ftcit  per  m,  was 
directly  applicable  to  him.  But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  tenor 
of  my  own  story. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Lectures — Mode  of  attending  them — Notes — Critics — No  parties — Mrs.  Rush — A 

party  at  he^  house — Rush's  lectures — Analogy — Unity  of  ferer — Dr.  G tts — 

His  manners — Dr.  Barton — His  appearance—  Courtesy — Character — Henry  Moss 
— Dr.  Woodhouse — His  skill  in  chemistry. 

The  first  week  of  the  session  of  the  medical  school  having 
closed,  and  the  introductories  being  finished,  I  am  now  to  be 
considered  in  close  and  ardent  attendance  on  the  didactic  lectureSi 
determined  to  profit  by  them  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  more 
certainly  to  succeed  in  this  general  and  leading  determination,  I 
am  under  the  adoption  and  influence  of  several  subordinate  and 
auxiliary  ones,  the  following  of  which  were  found,  on  trial,  to  be 
highly  advantageous  to  me : — 

To  attend  the  lectures  so  regularly  and  punctually,  as  never, 
when  in  health,  to  be  absent  from  one  of  them  ;  never  to  be  out 
of  time  in  reaching  the  lecture-room,  or  to  lose  a  single  act  or 
thought  expressed  by  the  teacher ;  to  take  notes  on  the  topics 
deemed  most  important ;  never,  during  the  delivery  of  a  lecture, 
to  allow  my  mind  to  be  engrossed  or  diverted  by  anything  foreign 
from  the  subject  and  matter  of  it ;  always  to  occupy,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  same  seat  in  the  lecture-room ;  and  never  to  lay 
my  head  on  my  pillow,  until  satisfied  on  two  points — that  I  had 
added  somewhat,  during  the  day,  to  my  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
had  made  the  best  estimate  I  could  of  the  character,  amount,  and 
usefulness  of  the  addition.  Nor,  arduous  to  sluggards  and  idlers 
as  this  self-imposed  task  may  appear,  did  I  experience  any  real 
difficulty  in  its  accomplishment.  On  the  contrary,  resolution,  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance  not  only,  in  a  short  time,  made  it  easy 
and  pleasant;  they  furnished  me  with  ample  leisure  for  other 
collateral  and  advantageous  pursuits.  During  certain  stated 
hours,  I  read  with  attention  many  favorite  works,  in  verse  as 
well  as  prose,  wrote  letters  to  the  South,  and  critical  paragraphs 
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for  newspapers,  and  held  with  the  muses  such  dalliance  and  sport, 
as  to  perpetrate,  and  publish  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  not  a 
few  scraps  <^  rhyme^  at  least,  if  not  of  poetry.  In  truth,  I  became 
at  that  period  of  my  life  more  fully  convinced  than  I  had  ever 
been  before,  that,  except  from  some  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable 
preventive,  a  man  of  sound  health  and  respectable  mind  vrill 
rarely  if  ever  fail  to  surpass,  in  no  small  degree  in  performance, 
his  own  most  sanguine  calculations — provided  he  draw  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  on  determined  energy  and  untiring  industry.  And 
if  he  decline  to  do  this,  he  will  seldom  succeed  to  his  satisfaction 
in  any  enterprise  of  either  usefulness  or  repute.  But  let  me  not 
fisdl  to  add  that,  to  accomplish  with  certainty  my  projected 
scheme  of  study  and  improvement,  I  was  compelled  to  be  a  strict 
and  unswerving  economist  of  time.  While  too  many  of  my 
fellow-students  were  walking  the  streets,  or  amusing  themselves 
in  cheerful  company,  I  was  alone  in  my  study;  and,  during  many 
hours  of  the  night,  while  they  were  asleep,  I  was  engaged  in  some 
sort  of  mental  occupation.  In  a  word,  I  was  industrious,  and  they 
were  idle.  And  I  need  hardly  say,  that  morally  no  less  than  in- 
tellectually and  physically,  these  two  conditions  are  the  antipodes 
of  each  other.  The  former  is  the  fulfilment,  the  other  the  culpa- 
ble neglect  of  duty.  And  no  less  opposite  are  they  in  their  effects. 
So  true  is  this  remark  respecting  my  industry,  that,  during  the 
first  three  years  of  my  residence  in  Philadelphia,  I  never,  though 
often  invited  and  even  importuned,  spent  an  hour  in  parties  of 
mere  social  enjoyment,  nor  passed  an  evening  out  of  my  study, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  attending  medical,  scientific,  or  literary 
societies,  or  of  mingling  and  conversing  with  individuals,  by  whom 
I  expected  to  be  improved  in  knowledge.  And  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  though  always  respectful  and  afiable  to  my  class- 
mates, I  was  not  actually  familiar  with  one  of  them.  My  only 
intercourse  with  them  was  in  the  lecture-rooms,  the  medical  so- 
cieties, of  which  there  were  then  two  (the  American  Medical,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Medical)  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  in 
the  streets.  I  never  visited  any  of  them  in  their  lodging-rooms, 
nor  did  any  of  them,  except  on  business,  visit  me  in  mine.  And, 
that  I  might  be  as  much  alone  as  I  might  choose  to  be,  I  refused 
to  be  associated  with  any  one,  as  a  fellow-lodger,  paying  a  mode- 
rate premium  for  the  exclasiveness  of  solitude.    For,  to  have  the 
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requisite  command  of  my  time,  aad  be  completely  master  of  my- 
self, I  knew  it  was  essential  that  I  should  be  companionless  in  my 
study.  In  one  particular,  only,  did  I  apprehend,  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  entire  regu- 
larity of  the  course  I  had  determined  to  pursue.  And  that  was 
my  claim  on  the  same  seat,  especially  in  Dr.  Bush's  lecture-room, 
which  I  had  selected,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Introductory,  and 
was  solicitous  to  retain.  Not  only  was  it  one  of  the  most  conve- 
nient seats  in  the  room ;  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
And  there  existed  reasons  (no  matter  what  some  of  them  were) 
why  I  was  not  unwilling  to  be  seen  and  observed,  particularly 
by  the  professor  himself,  whose  acquaintance  it  was  my  earnest 
desire  to  form.  But  my  wish  and  determination  were,  that  the 
overture  to  that  eflFect  should  come  from  him.  For  I  was  known 
to  no  one  in  Philadelphia  by  whom  I  could  condescend  to  be  in- 
troduced to  him.  And  both  pride  and  cautiousness  forbade  me 
to  introduce  myself,  lest  my  advance  might  be  received  with 
coldness — an  event,  which,  constituted  and  situated  as  I  was, 
would  have  forever  estranged  me  from  any  further  personal  in- 
tercourse with  him. 

Time  passed  on,  however,  and  nothing  to  discourage  or  dis- 
satisfy me  occurred.  My  seat,  as  I  made  on  entering  the  room 
no  hurried  movement  or  perceptible  effort  of  any  description  to 
seize  it,  but  merely  looked  and  calmly  stepped  toward  it,  as  if  it 
were  my  own,  was  uniformly  and  courteously  resigned  to  me, 
until  my  claim  to  it  seemed  recognized  as  a  personal  right.  So 
far  toward  me  was  that  kind  and  accommodating  observance  ex- 
tended, that  I  never  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing my  position. 

My  several  articles  on  Dr.  Bush's  lectures,  I  had  written  in  the 
retirement  of  my  study,  and,  under  the  cover  of  night,  deposited 
myself  each  of  the  manuscripts  in  either  the  post-office  or  the 
letter-box  of  some  newspaper.  Nor  had  I  whispered  to  any  one 
the  secret  of  my  having  composed  them.  I  felt,  therefore,  an 
oft-recurring  impulse  of  curiosity  (not,  I  think,  altogether  un- 
natural) to  know  the  cause,  why  the  authorship  of  them  was  so 
universally  ascribed  to  me?  Hence,  on  one  occasion,  when  several 
of  the  young  men,  assembled  around  me,  spoke  openly  of  the 
articles,  as  my  criticism ;  I  asked  them,  with  an  exhibition  of 
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surprise  in  my  manner  (not  altogether  unreal),  why  it  was  that 
they  so  confidently  imputed  the  authorship  of  them  to  me  7 

At  this  question  they  at  first  only  laughed,  but  on  my  repeat- 
ing it  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  one  of  them,  still  smiling, 
said  to  me,  "  Do  you  really  wish  to  know  why  you  are  believed 
to  be  the  author  ?" 

"I  do.'' 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you.  When  a  newspaper  containing  one  of 
your  critiques  (pray  excuse  me,  sir,  one  of  those  believed  to  be 
yours)  is  handed  to  you,  or  laid  on  your  desk,  you  never  read  it, 
but  just  look  at  it,  and  hand  the  paper  to  somebody  else.  And 
that  neglect  to  read  tells  us  plainly  enough,  that  you  know 
already  what  the  critique  contains." 

"  As  to  my  not  reading  the  articles,  in  the  lecture-room,"  I  re- 
plied, "  that  is  a  circumstance  from  which  for  the  plainest  reason 
your  inference  cannot  be  legitimately  drawn.  I  resort  to  that 
place,  not  to  read  newspapers,  but  for  other  and  to  me  more 
profitable  and  agreeable  employments.  If  I  bestow  my  time  and 
attention  on  newspapers  at  all,  I  do  so,  when  no  higher  and  more 
important  occupation  has  a  claim  on  them.  Your  reason,  there- 
fore, for  ascribing  to  me  the  authorship  of  those  notices  is 
altogether  invalid.  You  may  make  of  it  a  ground  of  suspicion,  if 
you  please,  but  all  your  ingenuity  can  never  manufacture  it  into 
matter  o{  proofs 

**  Well,  well,"  said  he,  good-huraoredly,  "  you  may  talk  about 
the  critiques,  as  seriously  and  logically  as  you  may  think  proper; 
but  I  am  sure  that  you  are  the  author  of  them ;  and  you  will  not 
look  me  gravely  in  the  feice,  and  deny  it." 

"Thatj"  said  I  to  my  antagonist,  fixing  my  eyes  steadily  but 
good-humoredly  on  his, ''  that  is,  I  suppose,  what  in  your  logic 
you  call  a  clincher.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  am  disinclined 
to  reply  to  it" 

At  that  moment  Dr.  Rush,  whose  arrival  we  had  been  expect- 
ing, for  the  last  three  or  four  minutes,  entered  the  room,  and 
ascended  the  platform,  from  which  he  lectured. 

The  Doctor  was  in  the  habit  then,  as  most  public  teachers  are 
now,  of  examining  his  pupils  daily  on  the  matter  he  had  submitted 
to  them  on  the  preceding  day.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exami- 
nees were  those  only  who  were  in  attendance  on  their  second  or 
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third  coarse  of  lectures.  From  this  rule  deviations  were  never 
made  by  him,  except  at  the  request  of  the  pupils  themselves. 
On  that  morning,  however,  the  Doctor  deviated  on  the  other 
side,  and  asked  me,  whether  I  was  willing  to  be  examined  during 
my  attendance  on  a  first  course  of  lectures?  My  reply  was, 
"  Perfectly  willing,  sir,  provided  you  examine  only  on  what  you 
have  first  told  me." 

"That  condition  shall  be  observed,  sir,"  was  his  rejoinder. 

And  he  immediately  proposed  to  me  several  questions,  all  but 
one  of  them  drawn  from  his  lectures,  traced  back  'to  near  the 
,  beginning  of  his  course.  The  questions  derived  from  his  lectures 
I  promptly  answered.  But  when  he  propounded  to  me  the 
question  not  thus  derived,  I  replied,  afler  a  moments  reflection, 
"I  can  answer  that,  sir,  in  my  own  way,  but  not  perhaps  in 
yours ;  for  you  have  not  yet  favored  us  with  your  soli^tion  of  it." 

"  True,  sir,  I  have  not.  Well,  let  the  answer,  if  agreeable  to 
you,  be  given  in  your  own  way." 

"Certainly,  sir;"  and  to  my  answer,  promptly  submitted,  he 
said  with  a  slight  smile,  and  in  a  tone  of  approval — 

"  Very  well.  I  perceive  that  you  remember  perfectly  what  you 
have  heard  from  me,  and  know  what  you  have  not  heard." 

To  the  compliment  I  returned,  in  my  seat,  a  slight  bow  of 
thanks;  and  having  put  to  other  pupils  a  few  questions,  bis 
lecture  was  delivered,  as  I  thought,  with  unusual  excellence,  and 
corresponding  effect.  But  possibly  my  own  condition  of  feeling 
(for  it  was  elated  and  delightful)  might  have  somewhat  influenced 
my  judgment  and  taste  in  so  favorable  a  decision. 

The  few  incidents  of  that  morning,  unimportant  as  they  may 
appear  to  others,  were  very  far  from  being  unimportant  to  me. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  looked  back  to'them  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  and  exceedingly  interesting  era  of  my  life-^the  era 
of  my  intimacy  with  one  of  the  most  illustrious  physicians  of  the 
day;  and  that,  though  it  was  subsequently  interrupted,  and 
ultimately  changed  to  entire  estrangement,  was  notwithstanding, 
during  its  continuance,  in  many  respects,  and  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  both  gratifying  and  useful  to  me. 

Previous  to  the  occurrences  just  recited,  I  had  been  frequently 
told  by  some  of  the  pupils  who  had  some  intercourse  with  him, 
that  Dr.  Bush  was  highly  pleased  with  the  critiques  on  hiis 
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lectures,  and  regarded  me  as  their  author.  To  those  tales,  how- 
ever, I  paid  little  regard,  because  I  considered  them  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  But  soon  after  the  day  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  I  was  induced,  by  another  incident,  to  believe  them 
true. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  seated  in  my  study.  Dr.  Rush's  eldest 
son  called  on  me  and  told  me  that  his  father  and  mother  would 
be  pleased  to  see  me  at  tea  in  the  evening,  and  received  from  me 
an  immediate  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  For,  though  I  had 
inflexibly  determined  not  to  waste  my  evenings  in  common  tea- 
drinkings,  a  visit  of  the  kind  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Bush,  where,  to 
me,  the  intellectual  would  be  much  more  gratifying,  and  also 
much  more  highly  valued  by  me,  than  the  bodily  repast,  was  a 
treat  and  a  source  of  improvement  not  to  be  neglected.  Accord- 
ingly, I  was  true  and  punctual  to  my  engagement. 

When,  in  the  evening,  I  rang  his  door-bell  and  sent  in  my 
naine  by  the  waiter,  the  doctor  himself  received  me  in  the  hall, 
ushered  me  into  the  parlor,  introduced  me,  in  flattering  terms, 
first  to  Mrs.  Bush  and  his  eldest  children,  and  then  to  his  corps 
of  private  pupils,  who,  as  I  afterward  learned,  had  been  invited 
to  meet  me.  Had  I  been  opportunely  apprised  of  that  part  >  of 
the  arrangement,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  I  would  have 
declined  the  visit  from  an  apprehension  that  some  of  the  new 
acquaintances  thus  and^there  made  known  to  me  might  probably 
annoy  me  by  their  visits.  But,  by  prudence  and  firmness,  aided 
by  a  spice  of  occasional  policy,  that  mischief  was  prevented. 

As  soon  as  the  general  introduction  was  finished,  and  I  again 
approached  Mrs.  Bush  to  make  another  bow,  and  address  to  her 
a  few  more  civil  words,  I  discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  I  had 
been  talked  about  in  the  family ;  and  that  she  knew  more  of  my 
history  than  I  had  believed  to  be  known  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia.  She  even  spoke  of  events  connected  with  me 
which  I  myself  had  almost  forgotten.  At  length  she  adverted  to 
the  fiact  of  my  having  led  the  escort  of  General  Washington 
through  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Her  knowledge  of  that 
adventure  so  surprised  me,  that  I  begged  her  to  inform  me 
through  what  channel  she  had  become  possessed  of  it.  "For, 
certainly,"  said  I,  "Dr.  Bush  cannot  have  informed  you  of  all 
this." 
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"Ohl  no,"  said  she;  " though  the  doctor  has  often  spoken 
you,  be  did  not  tell  rao  that ;  I  learned  it  from  Mr.  N- 
knew  you  in  Salisbury,     He  haa  called  here  several  times  sine 
the  commeacement  of  the  lectures,  and  has  told  me  all  about  you. 
lie  appears  to  be  very  much  your  friend ;  for  he  always  speaks  of 
you  in  the  highest  terms.     Yet,  you  and  he  are  so  unlike  each 
other  that  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  ever  have  been  so  intimate." 

"  Intimate '."  said  I,  "  permit  me  to  assure  you,  madam,  that  we 
never  have  been  intimate.  And  before  we  can  ever  become  so, 
either  he  or  I,  or  both  of  us,  must  be  greatly  changed." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  me  with  a  look  and  in 
which  convinced  her  that  the  gentleman  was  in  no  very  h: 
favor  with  me,  and  the  conversation  respecting  him  was  abruptl] 
closed. 

During  the  time  of  the  evening  meal,  considering  my 
under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Husb,  I  gave  to  her  my  chief,  if  not 
my  exclusive  attention.  But  that  being  finished,  she  having  to 
superintend  her  household  concerns,  transferred  me  to  the  doctor, 
in  conversation  with  whom  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
— at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  I  was  willing  to  abstract  from 
my  regular  studies.  And  a  conversation  so  exciting  and  attract- 
ive, in  manner  as  well  as  matter,  I  rarely,  if  ever,  had  previously 
enjoyed.  Foi',  as  heretofore  stated,  Dr,  Bush's  conversational 
powers  were  of  an  elevated  order.  Nor  did  he  either  toy  with 
them  or  spare  them  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  lie  tried  them 
for  a  purpose  which  he  rarely  neglected,  to  the  very  "top  of  their 
bent."  For,  from  the  commencement  of  the  conversation,  it  was 
evident  that  he  designed  to  make  by  it  a  deep  impression  on  me — 
to  gratify,  instruct,  and  perhaps  surprise  me — and  thus  attach  me 
to  himself  and  his  doctrines  as  a  medical  follower.  And,  in  part, 
he  succeeded.  During  the  whole  conversation,  I  was  delighted 
by  the  ease  and  elegance  of  it,  and,  at  times,  even  surprised  by 
coruscations  of  its  brilliancy.  The  entire  scene  of  the  evening, 
moreover,  attached  me  to  the  highbred  gentleman  and  his  hospit- 
able family.  But  nothing  could  have  enlisted  me  to  the  professor 
as  one  of  his  retainers.  TO  a  condition  so  lowly  and  foreign  from 
my  nature,  I  could  no  more  have  stooped  than  I  could  have  done 
to  that  of  a  groom  or  a  footman.     A  leading  motto  with  me,  waa 
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then,  bad  been  from  tbe  time  of  mv  earliest  remembnuice.  is  toTs 
and  will  never  be  changed,  daring  my  power  to  think : — 

Had  I  known  at  the  time,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  that  Dr. 
Bosh  intended  by  the  interview  to  which  he  invited  me^  to  engag^^ 
me  as  an  adherent  to  his  views  and  opinions  in  medicine,  instead 
of  holding  views  and  opinions  of  my  own,  to  whatever  extent  my 
vanity  might  have  been  gratified  by  the  overture,  my  pride,  whioh 
was  &r  the  stronger  feeling  of  the  two,  would  have  instinctively 
rejected  it,  and  probably  have  erected  it  into  a  permanent  barrier 
to  my  future  intimacy  with  him.  He  habitually  sought  out,  aud 
seldom  failed  to  discover,  the  best  gifted  and  most  promising 
young  men  of  his  class,  on  their  first  arrival  in  Philadelphia  (and 
if  they  were  also  well  educated,  so  much  the  better),  and,  by  atten- 
tion and  kindness,  attached  them  to  him  as  a  man.  This  being 
done,  he  considered  them  prepared  for  the  reception  of  bis  hypo- 
theses, doctrines,  and  opinions,  through  the  channel  of  their  feel- 
ings. For  he  well  knew  that  what  generous  young  men  strongly 
wish  to  be  true,  they  aro  strongly  inclined  to  believe  to  bo  true. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Id  youth  we  are  much  moro  disposed  to 
consult  our  feelings  and  to  be  governed  by  them,  because  they 
are  vigorous  and  intense,  than  to  be  guided  by  our  judgment, 
because  it  is  immature  and  comparatively  feeble.  And  to  no 
man  was  this  truth  more  familiar  than  to  Dr.  Rush.  Nor  did  any 
one  act  on  it  moro  frequently  or  moro  successfully. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  sufficiently  conciliated  the  feelings 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  young  men  of  his  class, 
especially  of  those  who  wero  adroit  and  conspicuous  as  debaters 
in  the  medical  societies,  he  began  the  attempt,  not  merely  in  liis 
public  lectures,  but  still  moro  earnestly  and  successfully  in  pri- 
vate interviews  and  conversations,  to  imbue  their  minds  with  hia 
fiivorite  opinions,  as  well  in  the  practice  as  in  the  science  o\ 
medicine.  This  statement  I  know  to  be  true ;  because  the  sehonui 
was  practised  by  him  on  myself.  And  the  conversation  of  whii;!) 
I  have  spoken  was  the  first  act  of  it. 

Of  that  conversation  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  spoko 
incorrectly,  when  I  alleged  that  it  was  designed  to  instruct  uu\ 
Certain  it  is  that,  for  a  substantial  reason,  it  did  not  instruct  me. 
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II  embraced,  almost  exclusively,  subjects  on  which  I  was  alreadyi 
iatbrmed — on  nearly  all  of  them,  as  a  young  American  and 
semi -backwoodsman,  very  correctly,  if  not  extensively  iiiformedj 
Nor  was  he  either  backward  or  restricted  in  doing  justice  to  myj 
attainmenta  in  them. 

They  consisted  almost  entirely  of  academical   and   collegiaW 
acquirements;   such   as   a   knowledge   of    ancient   and   modem 
languages,  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural,  moral,  and   mental 
philosophy  (the  latter   branch  being  then  called   metaphysics), 
English  compoaition,  and  polite  literature  generally— more 
cially  the  master  works  in  English  poetry,  among  which  I  migl 
name  in  particular,  Shakapeare  and  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Younj 
and  Thomson. 

In  most  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  especially  in  tl 
academical  and  collegiate  ones,  the  doctor  found  me  much  bettfflf 
versed  than  he  was  himself;  because  I  had  been  much  more 
recently  a  student  in  them.  Besides,  he  had  never  distinguished 
himself  at  college  except  in  English  composition,  and,  I  believe, 
in  moral  philosophy.  With  the  ancient  languages,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy,  his  acquaintance  was  extremely  limited.  Of 
chemistry  he  knew  nothing — and  but  little  more  of  metaphysics 
or  natural  history.  In  truth,  he  was  much  more  of  a  scholar 
than  of  a  philosopher;  yet  did  his  scholarship  consist  chiefly  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  what  might  be  called 
his  learning,  consisted  in  his  acquaintance  with  medical  literature, 
and  with  belleslettrea  compositions  of  a  modern  dale.  To  the 
literature  of  the  ancients  he  was  a  stranger.  Even  the  works  of 
the  physicians  of  Greece  and  Rome  he  never  read  except  in 
translations. 

Inasmuch,  then,  I  say,  as  the  conversation  referred  to  embraced 
only  topics,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  I  was  fully  Dr.  Rush's 
equal,  I  did  not  derive  from  it  any  instruction.  Nor,  as  I  was 
subsequently  convinced,  was  it  his  design  to  instruct  me  in  it,  but 
to  ascertain,  from  a  knowledge  of  my  talents  and  attainments, 
whether  I  was  qualified  to  aid  him  in  the  support  and  propagation 
of  his  medical  doctrines ;  and  whether  I  could  be  induced  to 
engage  in  the  enterprise. 

Very  different,  however,  were  my  expectation  and  wish,  in 
making  him  a  visit.    They  were  of  a  much  more  humble,  and 
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perhaps,  also,  of  a  much  more  selfish  description.  To  know  him 
and  become  known  to  him,  and  to  derive  from  him  some  sort  of 
medical  information,  were  the  only  objects  to  which  I  then  imme- 
diately aspired.  To  a  certain  future  project  I  was  not  indifferent. 
For  even  at  that  early  period  I  more  than  dreamed  of  a  medical 
professorship.  But  that  was  a  consideration  too  remote  to  influ- 
ence my  movements,  and  form  them  into  a  plan,  on  the  occasion 
in  question.  Yet,  in  less  than  she  months  afterward,  owing  to 
my  intimacy  with  Dr.  Bush,  and  the  friendly  and  favorable  terms 
in  which  he  usually  spoke  of  me,  a  few  of  his  own  pupils,  pos- 
sessed of  envious  and  perhaps  malicious  spirits,  and  babbling  and 
lawless  tongues,  the  instruments  of  those  spirits  (whose  overtures 
to  become  familiar  with  me  I  had,  at  first,  civilly,  but  when  too 
much  importuned  and  pressed  on  the  subject,  perhaps  somewhat 
cavalierly  declined) — with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  breach 
between  the  doctor  and  myself,  those  young  meddlers  had  hatched 
and  insidiously  circulated  a  story,  that  I  had,  at  first  by  flattery, 
and  afterward  by  direct  solicitation,  prevailed  on  him  to  receive 
me  as  a  private  and  "  confidential  pupil,"  for  the  purpose,  to  use 
their  own  language,  of  breeding  me  up  to  the  trade  of  lecturing ; 
for  I  had  already  composed  and  read  two  papers  (one  to  each  of 
the  medical  societies)  on  two  subjects,  which  he  had  induced  me 
to  select,  because  they  were  interesting  and  somewhat  novel ;  and 
because  I  had  conversed  with  him  on  them,  in  his  study — some 
of  his  private  pupils  being  present — and  he  was  pleased  with  the 
views  expressed  by  me  in  relation  to  them. 

No  sooner  had  this  fabrication  reached  me,  than,  deeply  indig- 
nant at  the  unmanly  and  parasitical  spirit  it  imputed  to  me,  I 
called  on  the  young  men  who  were  said  to  have  been,  in  some 
way,  concerned  in  the  circulation,  if  not  in  the  concoction  of  it. 
But  they  all  promptly  and  positively  disavowed  the  slightest 
agency  of  any  description  in  it ;  and  only  one  of  them  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  previously  even  apprised  of  its  existence. 
And,  in  refutation  of  their  disavowal,  I  had  no  conclusive  or 
very  probable  evidence.  I  then  waited  on  Dr.  Bush,  under  excite- 
ment too  strong  to  be  concealed,  informed  him  of  the  whispered 
dander  (for  it  vras  only  whispered),  and  begged  him  to  contradict 
and  crush  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  And  I  added,  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  firm  and  impassioned :  "A  rumor  so  foul 
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and  malicious  must  not  and  shall  not  be  attached  to  my  ohi 
racter." 

"  You  have  bestowed  on  the  story,"  said  the  doctor,  "  its  proper 
name;  it  is  but  rumor;  which,  aa  the  poet  aasures  us,  has  a  hun- 
dred tongues  (and,  had  he  doubled  the  number,  I  should  nol 
have  contradicted  him),  and  rarely  does  even  one  of  them  tell 
the  truth.  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  so  idle  a  fiction ; 
will  not  be  believed." 

And  after  a  brief  pause,  he  added :  "  If  you  will  now  promii 
me  to  pursue   this  matter  no  further,  I  promise  you  that  it  shalli 
trouble  you  no  further." 

"To  your  kind  proposal,"  I  returned,  "a  condition  rai 
attached,  and  held  inviolate.  Should  I  be  apprised,  hereatler^ 
of  any  offensive  tattling  on  the  subject,  by  young  men  of  mj" 
own  standing,  I  will  instantly  take  measures  to  adjust  the  case  iH 
my  own  way,  irrespective  of  every  source  and  form  of  influence 
to  the  contrary.  On  that  condition  alone  shall  my  immediate  pnv' 
secution  of  the  a6air  he  suspended." 

Here,  our  negotiation  ended;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  doctor  acted  promptly  and  efliciently  in  the  business ;  as  not 
a,  whisper,  in  relation  to  it,  was  ever  afterward  conveyetl  to  me.  ' 

But  I  am  again  ahead  of  time  and  its  concomitants,  and  muat 
therefore  turn  back  to  the  point  of  my  narrative  at  which  1  left  it. 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Rush  had  a  special  object  in  view,  in  the 
first  visit  to  which  he  invited  me.  And  that  was  to  ascertain 
whether,  from  my  talents  and  qualifications,  I  was  fitted  to  be- 
come an  agent  in  the  promotion  of  his  professional  ambition — 
and  whether  I  could  he  induced  to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 
And  for  the  procurement  of  information  on  these  points,  he 
managed  his  case  with  no  little  judgment — for  he  appealed  di- 
rectly to  observation  and  experiment,  and  managed  his  appeal 
with  sufficient  adroitness. 

Convinced,  as  he  probably  was,  that  should  I  adopt  his  doc- 
trines, I  would  fearlessly  and  faithfully  do  battle  in  their  defence, 
as  long  as  I  could  sustain  them  by  arguments  deemed  sound 
yet,  had  he  ground  to  be  also  convinced,  or  at  least  strongly  ap- 
prehensive, that  I  would  no  less  certainly  decline  their  adoption, 
and  contend  against  thera,  unless  they  should  satisfactorily  appeal 
to  me,  on  examination  by  myself,  to  be  founded  in  truth.    In  plaioei 
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terms,  he  had  seen  enough  of  me  to  have  been  persuaded  that  on 
all  subjects,  I  would  independently  and  irrespectively  think,  in- 
vestigate, and  decide  for  myself.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
barriers  to  my  fitness  for  a  retainer  in  his  retinue.  Dr.  Bush  deemed 
my  future  advocacy  of  his  doctrines  an  event  so  desirable,  that 
he  made  arrangements  to  secure  it  by  every  suitable  measure  in 
his  power.  And  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that,  furiously  assailed, 
in  various  ways,  and  from  various  quarters,  as  they  often  were,  I 
proved  their  advocate,  and  came  to  their  rescue  when  endangered, 
on  every  topic  in  relation  to  which  I  deemed  them  sound  and 
sustainable.  Though  too  proud  and  independent,  therefore,  to  be 
moulded  iuto  a  retainer,  I  was  too  firm  in  my  attachment  to  truth, 
not  to  be  an  inflexible  ally  in  its  defence,  when  I  deemed  it  in 
danger. 

As  the  lectures  of  the  school  went  on.  Dr.  BusVs  daily  exami- 
nation of  me,  connected  with  his  unusually  frequent  notice  of  me, 
by  some  remarks  addressed  to  me,  or  brief  conversation  held  with 
me  after  his  lecture,  and  my  obviously  increasing  familiarity  with 
him,  became  a  topic  of  observation  by  the  whole  class,  and  to  a 
part  of  it  was  probably  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  toward  me. 
For,  in  every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  he  who 
becomes  with  his  teacher  a  decided  favorite,  never  fails  to  be  an 
object  of  envy  and  dislike  to  some  of  his  .fellow-stadents,  espe- 
cially to  those  whom  he  most  surpasses  in  /egular  habits  and 
0ound  attainment. 

Meantime,  not  a  week,  perhaps,  passed  in  which  I  did  not 
publish  in  the  newspapers  one  or  two  favorable  notices  of  some 
portion  of  Dr.  Rush's  lectures.  And  though  I  had  never  acknow- 
ledged myself  the  author  of  those  articles,  y^t,  that  I  was  so,  had 
now  become  the  confident  and  proclaimed  belief  of  every  one 
who  read  them,  and  made  any  inquiry  respecting  their  author- 
ship. And  I  persisted  in  the  practice  throughout  the  session, 
ohiefly  for  two  or  three  reasons.  It  was  a  pleasant  amusement 
to  me,  and  almost  the  only  one  to  which  I  resorted.  •  It  preserved, 
if  it  did  not  improve  my  facility,  force,  and  correctness  in  com- 
position, and  it  induced  me  to  think  more  closely  on  the  lectures, 
especially  on  those  portions  of  them  on  which  I  commented,  as 
well  as  on  topics  associated  with  those  which  they  immediately 
involved.    For,  no  one  who  duly  respects  himself  and  his  com- 
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position,  will  write  and  publisU  on  any  subject,  without  bestow?! 
ing  on  it  such  a  degree  of  attention  and  ecrutiny  aa  may  lead  to  J 
a  thorough  and  correct  understanding  of  it.    And  few  men  ex-  ' 
amine  topics  with  aucb  severity  and  profit,  unless  they  design  to 
discuss  them,  and  to  give,  in  some  way,  publicity  to  the  results 
of  their  labors. 

At  length  I  published  an  article  of  greater  length  as  well  as 
more  studied  and  elaborate,  than  any  of  my  anterior  ones,  and 
which  also  attracted  much  more  of  the  attention  of  the  class,  and 
excited  in  it  far  more  conversation  and  remark.     It  was  on  one 
of  Dr.  Rush's  lectures,  in  which  he  adverted  to  a  difficulty  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  views  previously  submitted  by  him  to  tha 
class,  which  he  did  not  himself  find  it  very  easy  to  solve.     Of  g 
this  difficulty  I  offered  a  solution,  in  a  newspaper  article,  whicit  I 
the  doctor  complimented  very  highly  in  presence  of  the  class,    I 
pronouncing  it  new,  and  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
that  had  been  previously  given.    Though,  doubtless,  not  a  little 
gratified  by  this  applause,  known  as  I  was  to  be  the  author  of  the 
paper  which  received  it,  I  sat,  during  the  bestowal  of  it,  apparently 
more  unconcerned  and  indifierent,  than  perhaps  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  class.     And  I  afterward  declined,  even  more  strictly 
than  usual,  to  hold  with  ray  fullow-stu dents  the  conversation  re-  d 
specting  the  article,  in  which  they  several  times  attempted  to  | 
engage  me. 

On  the  present  occasion,  even  Dr.  Rush  himself  manifested  4  J 
disposition  to  draw  from  me  some  expression,  or  to  excite  in  me  A 
some  emotion,  which  might  be  construed  into  an  acknowledge'  J 
ment  of  my  being  the  author  of  the  article.     But  he  failed  in  his  1 
efEbrt.     For,  when  he  put  to  me,  in  his  examination  of  me,  several 
questions   which  bore   on   the  difficulty,  whose  solution  I  had 
attempted,  I  answered   them  in  such  a  way  that  no  interpre- 
tation  to   subserve  his  purpose  could  be  affixed  on  either  the 
matter  or  the  manner  of  my  reply.     Apparently  amused,  there- 
fore, by  what  he  probably  considered  a  well-acted  scene  in  the 
drama  of  "concealment,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  barely  perceptible, 
and  a  significant  look,  "I  am  satisfied,"  and  commenced  his  leoi  ■ 
ture. 

In  the  course  of  his  lectures,  the  doctor  had  frequently  ad- 
vanced opinions  in  which  I  could  not  concur  with  bin 
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in  the  abstract^  I  thought  them  wild  and  fanciful  rather  than 
natural  and  sound ;  and  in  his  attempts  to  prove  them,  his  argu- 
ments were  composed  entirely  of  analogies  instead  of  facts,  many 
of  them,  in  some  cases,  exceedingly  loose.  Having  already,  how- 
ever, learned  that  he  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
the  favor  or  disfavor  with  which  his  opinions  were  received,  un- 
usually pleased  in  the  former  case,  and  displeased  or  at  least  dis- 
satisfied in  the  latter,  I  manifested  no  positive  non-concurrence  in 
them,  even  when  examined  in  relation  to  them ;  nor  did  I  express 
with  my  usual  promptness  and  cordiality,  my  unconditional  assent 
to  them.  To  this  midway  and  non-committal  course,  so  different 
from  that  which  I  had  always  habitually,  and  I  may  say  instinct- 
ively, pursued,  I  was  by  no  means  reconciled.  I  regarded  it  as 
indicative  of  a  condition  of  mind  neither  independent  nor  manly. 
But  I  was  induced  to  adopt  and  persevere  in  it  for  two  reasons. 
Being  young  in  years  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  medicine,  re- 
serve and  modesty  in  the  case  were  most  becoming  in  me;  and,  in 
my  connection  with  the  professor,  I  was  anxious  to  continue  on 
the  friendliest  terms. 

At  length,  however,  he  broached  to  us  his  hypothesis  (he  called 
it  his  doctrine)  of  the  unity  of  fever — that  all  fevers  are  the  same 
—and  that  they  consist  in  a  contmlsion  of  the  arterial  system.  The 
annunciation  of  this  singular  notion,  so  different  from  any  and 
everything  I  had  previously  heard,  thought,  or  dreamed  of,  fairly 
startled  me,  and  drove  my  belief  into  open  rebellion.  And,  had 
I  been  then  examined  on  the  subject,  my  disbelief,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  would  have  been  exhibited  in  words.  Nor, 
were  my  sentiments  toward  the  hypothesis  at  all  propitiated,  by 
the  attempt  of  its  author  to  sustain  it  by  nineteen  analogies  (sub- 
sequently published  in  his  Outlines  of  a  Theory  of  Fever\  some  of 
them  far-fetched,  others  greatly  overstretched,  and  all  of  them  un- 
accompanied by  pertinent  facts.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  deter- 
mination not  to  miss  either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  lecture 
during  the  course,  I  would  have  declined  to  attend  Dr.  Bushes 
lecture  on  the  following  day,  or  have  entered  his  class-room  at 
so  late  a  period  as  to  escape  an  examination  by  him.  For,  my 
reluctance  to  be  examined  on  a  new-fangled  hypothesis  and  its 
mode  of  defence,  both  of  which  I  must  in  honesty  condemn,  was 
seriously,  not  to  say  painfully  embarrassing  to  me.    On  further 
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reflection,  however,  I  resolved  to  do  neither,  hut  to 

dent  or  expedient  to  relieve  me  from  my  embarrassment,  or  to 

Buatain  me  under  it.     Nor  was  my  trust  disappointed. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  doctor  had  learned  that  some  of  the 
private  pupils  of  Doctor  Kuhn  had  found  fault  with  his  theory  of 
fever,  nnd,  by  their  representation  or  misrepresentation  of  it,  had 
induced  their  preceptor  to  notice  it  in  his  lecture,  which  was 
livered  at  a  subsequent  hour  of  the  same  day.  Deviating,  thei 
fore,  from  his  customary  order,  he,  on  the  day  foil 
menced  his  examination  with  them,  aa  the  subjects  of  it,  and  bo 
far  protracted  the  process  (with  which  he  never  occupied  more 
than  fifteen  minutes,  and  usually  not  more  than  from  five  to  ten), 
aa  to  reserve  no  time  to  put  a  question  to  me.  Nor  did  he,  in 
any  of  his  subsequent  examinations  of  me,  or  private  conversa- 
tions with  me,  during  the  remainder  of  that  session  of  the  schi 
recur  to  the  subject. 

But,  though  I  rejoiced  at  not  having  been  interrogated  on 
hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  fever,  and  especially  on  the  doctor's 
analogical  defence  of  it,  I  was  haunted  by  a  desire,  which  gradually 
increased  and  ultimately  ripened  into  a  resolution,  to  make  some 
manifest-ition  of  my  opinion  respecting  it.  But  I  also  resolved  to 
do  60  with  a  becoming  degree  of  modesty,  caution,  and  mildness. 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  to  frame  such  a  resolve,  was  much 
easier  than  to  execute  it.  For,  to  express  sound  and  well-defined 
facts  with  all  the  delicacy,  decorum,  and  suavity  our  language 
and  kind  feeling  can  be  made  to  admit;  yet,  bring  them  into  con- 
flict with  even  the  strongest  and  moat  unexceptionable  analogies, 
much  more  with  very  weak  and  defective  ones,  point  and  arrange 
them  with  judgment  and  skill,  and  urge  them  with  even  moderate 
force,  and  their  effect  is  necessarily  immediate  and  fatal.  The 
analogies,  however  numerous  their  host,  eloquent  and  attractive 
the  style  that  oommunicatea  them,  or  conaummate  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  arranged,  fall  of  necessity  in  shattered  fragments, 
or  vanish  like  mist  under  the  raid-day  sun.  They  may  be  so 
employed  aa  to  enrich  and  ornament  poetry  and  rhetoric;  but 
neither  talent  nor  ingenuity  can  render  them  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  philosophy.  And,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  some- 
what in  this  way  did  I  frame  my  argument  against  the  notion  of 
die  unity  of  fever,  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  in  proof 
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of  it.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  mj  remarks.  In  elucidation 
and  establishment  of  my  position,  I  contended  that,  were  I  per- 
mitted to  avail  myself  of  all  the  analogies,  and  conceal  all  the 
differences  between  any  two,  three,  or  more  objects  in  nature,  I 
could,  to  persons  unacquainted  with  them,  prove  their  identity. 
Thus,  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  metals  which  are  lustrous, 
ponderable,  hard,  malleable,  and  soluble  by  heat.  Therefore, 
gold  is  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  iron  is  gold,  copper,  and  lead ; 
copper  is  iron,  gold,  and  lead ;  and  lead  is  iron,  copper,  and  gold. 
A  man,  a  monkey,  a  pig,  a  goat,  and  a  sheep  have  eyes,  ears, 
teeth,  skins,  flesh,  and  bones.  Hence  a  man  is  a  monkey,  a  pig, 
a  goat,  and  a  sheep ;  a  monkey  is  a  man,  a  pig,  a  goat,  and  a 
sheep ;  a  pig  is  aman,  a  monkey,  a  goat,  and  a  sheep ;  a  goat  is 
a  sheeff,  a  man,  a  monkey,  and  a  pig ;  and  a  sheep  is  a  goat,  a  pig, 
a  monkey,  and  a  man. 

I  further  observed,  that  we  can  judge  of  things,  and  classify 
them  only  by  their  phenomena,  not  by  their  essence;  because  of 
essences  we  have  no  knowledge;  that  if  the  phenomena  be 
different  from  each  other,  the  things  themselves  must  also  be 
different.  That  position  I  pronounced  incontrovertibly  true. 
Hence,  I  contended,  that,  as  the  complaints  called  fevers  exhibit 
phenomena  as  widely  different  from  each  other  as  are  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  different  species  of  plants  and  animals,  we 
are  no  more  authorized  to  arrange  the  former  under  the  term  and 
predicament  of  identity  or  unity,  than  we  are  to  group  the  latter 
in  the  same  way.  I  represented  it,  moreover,  as  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether,  under  changes  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  cha- 
racteristic marks  of  animals  and  vegetables  do  not  exhibit  as 
many  and  striking  varieties,  as  do  the  leading  and  characteristic 
fljmptoms  of  fevers. 

The  evidences  of  painstaking  and  judgment  exhibited  in  this 
article,  were  of  a  much  higher  order  than  those  which  had  pre- 
sented themselves  in  either  of  my  preceding  ones.  And  though, 
in  composing  it,  I  had  made  intentionally  some  alteration  in  my 
style  and  manner,  yet  was  its  authorship,  by  the  whole  class, 
ascribed  to  me;  and  not  only  by  the  class,  but  also  by  Dr. 
Bosh.  When  he  referred  to  it  in  his  lecture,  which  he  did  on 
the  day  in  which  it  made  its  appearance,  I  fully  expected  that 
he  would  select  it  as  the  subject  of  my  examination;   and  I 
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nerved  myself  to  reply  to  him,  with  all  the  calmness  and  comHj 
I  could  command,  and  with  aa  equal  degree  of  caodor  and  firm- 
ness. But  my  expectation  was  groundless.  Not  a  little  to  my  gra- 
tification, the  topic  I  was  examined  on  was  altogether  diflereDt. 
He  spent,  however,  several  minutes  in  commenting  on  the  article, 
commended  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  its  argument,  aa  well 
as  the  scholarlike  style  of  its  composition,  hut  pronounced  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded  altogether  erroneous.  He 
was  perceptibly  dissatisfied  with  its  design  and  tendency,  not 
improbably  because  he  was  disappointed  in  them;  having  both 
wished  and  hoped  that  the  author  of  the  critiques,  which  had  all 
been  so  favorable  and  complimentary  to  him,  would  be  also  the 
advocate  of  his  hypothesis  of  fever. 

On  several  previous  occasions,  he  had,  in  great  apparsnt  sin- 
cerity aud  earuestness,  enjoined  on  the  pupils,  as  a  duty  to  their 
own  characters,  as  well  as  to  their  profession,  to  maintain  with 
firmness  their  independence  of  mind,  and,  in  all  matters  of  import- 
ance, to  think  for  themselves,  But,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  injunction  was  completely  abrogated  by  him.  For,  in  words 
too  clear  and  definite  to  be  misapprehended,  he  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand bis  opinion  to  be  that  their  province,  in  that  school,  was 
to  receive  instruction  from  their  preceptors — not  to  impart  it  to 
them ;  in  still  plainer  terms,  to  admit  implicitly  the  truth  of  his 
opinions,  and,  on  no  account,  presume  to  controvert  them.  And 
such  was  the  positive  tenor  of  his  exactions,  as  will  more  fully 
appear,  in  some  of  the  future  details  of  my  narrative.  He  was 
inordinately  ambitious  to  be  deemed  an  original,  aud  to  become 
the  founder  and  leader  of  a  sect  in  medicine.  Aa  respected, 
therefore,  the  reception  or  opposition  of  his  doctrines  by  hia 
pupils,  he  was  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  intolerant  of  men. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  break,  at  some 
period  of  their  pupilage,  with  the  most  highly  gifted  young  men 
of  his  class ;  while  his  implicit  adherents  and  followers  were  com- 
paratively feeble  minded. 

Sufficiently  apprised,  as  I  now  was,  that  this  trait  was  one  of 
the  predominant  elements  of  his  character,  I  resolved  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it,  in  my  future  deportment  toward  him.  Though  no 
coneiderntiou  of  the  kind  could  withhold  me  from  forming  opin- 
ions in  opposition  to  his,  did  truth,  or  what  I  deemed  to  be  truth, 
make  a  call  on  me  to  that  effect;  yet  did  I  not  consider  it  either 
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necessary  in  itself,  discreet  in  me,  important  to  science,  or  usefal 
to  the  community,  that  I  should  incur  his  dissatisfaction,  and 
forego  my  intimacy  with  him,  by  giving  present  publicity  and 
currency  to  those  opinions.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  my  dis- 
sent from  him  on  sundry  topics  presented  in  his  lectures,  I  cher- 
ished that  dissent  in  silence  for  the  present,  determined  on  its 
subsequent  employment,  if  requisite;  and,  meantime,  on  certain 
points  in  his  lectures,  which  were  handsomely  discussed  by  him, 
and  respecting  which  he  had  my  full  concurrence,  I  published  a 
few  more  complimentary  critiques.  And,  by  those  acts  of  atten- 
tion, and  well-meant  partiality  toward  him  (for  I  had  as  yet  com- 
mended the  lectures  of  none  of  his  colleagues),  aided  by  debates 
in  defence  of  his  opinions,  occasionally  held  by  me,  in  the  medical 
societies  (intelligence  of  which  was  uniformly  conveyed  to  him) ; 
by  those  expedients,  I  continued  on  amicable  and  excellent  terms 
with  him,  until  the  close  of  the  lectures.  And  I  then  adopted  a 
measure  thought  likely  to  strengthen  them ;  an  effect  which,  ap- 
parently, it  did  not  fail  to  produce.  I  say  apparently^  because 
subsequent  events,  to  be  recited  hereafter,  rendered  me  then,  and 
still  hold  me  strongly  doubtful  touching  the  positive  friendliness 
of  the  professor's  feelings  in  relation  to  me.  In  truth,  so  inde- 
pendent was  my  spirit,  and  my  purposes  so  unbending,  that  I  not 
only  doubt  whether  I  was  ever  a  genuine  favorite  with  Dr.  Rush ; 
I  am  persuaded  that  I  never  was.  Nor,  drawing  my  inference 
from  the  governing  propensities  of  human  nature,  do  I  venture 
to  say  that  I  deserved  to  be.  To  become  really  his  favorite,  it 
was  essential  to  be  more  or  less  his  parasite,  and  cling  to  him,  at 
least  in  appearance,  like  the  vine  to  the  forest  tree.  And  I  need 
hardly  add,  that  I  was  wholly  disqualified  to  play  a  part  of  that 
description. 

My  design,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  School, 
was,  to  remain  and  pursue  my  studies  in  the  city,  until  I  should 
receive  the  honors  of  my  profession.  Soon  afl«r  the  close,  there- 
fbre,  of  the  course  of  lectures  of  which  I  have  spoken,  having 
Atstj  aooording  to  the  best  view  of  the  subject  I  was  able  to  form, 
arranged  in  my  own  mind  the  plan  of  study  I  might  most  ad- 
vantageously pursue,  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  course, 
I  waited  on  Dr.  Bush,  frankly  unfolded  to  him  my  general  scheme, 
and  asked  the  favor  of  his  opinion  and  advice  in  relation  to  it.    I 
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then,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  subject  the  more  immediately^ 
and  completely  before  him,  and  to  be  the  more  benefited  by  his 
decision,  submitted  to  bis  inspection  a  sketch  of  my  contemplated 
plan,  to  the  following  effect: — 

So  many  hours  for  reading  medical  and  scientific  works — so 
many  for  works  on  polite  literature  and  history — so  much  time 
to  be  devoted  to  the  examination  and  study  of  the  cases  of  the 
eick  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital — so  much  to  various  sorts  of 
composition — and  so  much  to  exercise,  eating,  and  sleeping,  Iq 
this  scheme  of  engagement  was  included  an  attendance  on  two 
courses  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  during  the  summer — one  on 
Botany  and  Natural  History,  by  Professor  Barton,  and  another, 
by  Dr.  G ,  on  the  Brunonian  doctrine  of  medicine, 

Ilaving  thrown  his  eye  over  this  plan,  he  said  to  me,  in  a 
sprightly  tone,  and  with  a  pleasant  look:  "Your  plan  is  objection- 
able, I  think,  in  two  poiats."  ^M 

"  Have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  name  them."  ^M 

"You  have  allotted  to  yourself  no  time  for  amusement,  and  to»l 
little,  I  fear,  for  exercise,  eating,  and  sleeping." 

"  My  amusement,"  I  replied,  "  will  consist  in  my  dalliance  with 
polite  literature,  especially  with  poetry,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
botanical  excursions:  and  seven  hours  (the  space  I  had  allotted) 
are  amply  sufficient  for  exercise  and  repose.  I  rarely  sleep  more 
than  four  hours,  or,  at  farthest,  four  and  a  half  out  of  twenty-four, 
which  will  leave  me  the  command  of  two  and  a  half,  one  for  my 
meals,  aud  one  and  a  half  for  exercise.  And  that  is  aa  large  a 
portion  of  lime  as  a  young  man,  engaged  in  the  study  of  a  pro- 
fession and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  who  means 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  student,  can  devote  to  those  purposes. 
Besides,  sir,  my  resolves  on  this  subject  are  not  so  positive  as  to 
be  either  immutable  or  inflexible.  An  occasional  and  slight  de- 
parture from  them,  for  the  sake  of  relaxation,  should  eircumslances 
require  it,  will  be  quite  admissible." 

"With  these  provisos,"  said  the  doctor,  "your  scheme  is  admir- 
able. I  cannot  suggest  to  it  any  amendment.  Had  I  prescribed 
a  plan  of  study  to  you  myself,  it  would  have  been  much  less 
strict  and  laborious.  Let  that  framed  by  yourself  bo  executed 
with  judgment,  energy,  and  perseverance,  and,  with  your  talents, 
there  is  no  honor  in  your  profession  to  which  you  may  not  coa- 
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fidentlj  aspire,  and  ultimately  attain.  But  jour  health  must  be 
cared  for.  And  remember,  that  in  relation  to  that,  and  in  every- 
thing else  connected  with  your  studies,  you  may  command  my 
services."  . 

And  thus  ended  an  interview,  which  had  been  highly  gratify- 
ing to  me,  and  proved  afterward  useful 

Having  returned  from  Dr.  Bush's  dwelling  to  my  own,  my 
course  of  study,  for  the  next  seven  months,  was  immediately 
commenced,  and  pursued  with  ardor  and  energy,  under  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  scheme  already  described — a  single  and  incon- 
siderable point  excepted.  I  did  not  attend  Dr.  G.'s  lectures  on 
Brunonism,  for  the  following  reason. 

The  funds  which  I  had  brought  with  me  to  Philadelphia  were 
already  exhausted ;  and  my  remittance  from  the  South  had  not 
yet  arrived.  This  statement  I  made  to  Doctor  Barton,  when  I 
called  on  him  to  enter  his  class  on  botany,  and  added,  "  I  shall 
not,  I  fear,  be  prepared  to  pay  you  for  your  ticket  in  less  than 
from  three  to  four  weeks — and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  miss  any 
part  of  your  lectures." 

The  doctor's  reply  was  prompt  and  courteous. 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  except  to  yourself.  I  know 
what  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  want  funds,  when  far  from  home ; 
for  I  have  myself  very  keenly  felt  the  evil.  Here  is  my  ticket, 
sir,  pay  for  it  when  convenient." 

A  few  minutes  having  been  passed  in  conversation  with  the 
professor,  I  took  leave  of  him,  called  on  Dr.  G.  for  the  procure- 
ment of  his  ticket,  and  gave  to  him  the  same  account  of  my 
pecuniary  destitution,  my  expectation,  and  my  wish.  But  very 
different  was  the  reply  received. 

"Where  do  you  lodge,  and  what  is  your  name?"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, in  a  Aarp  tone,  and  with  a  prying  look. 

Surprised  by  the  substance,  and  not  pleased  with  the  manner 
of  the  question,  my  first  impulse  was  to  leave  the  room  without 
answering  it.  But,  after  pausing  a  moment,  and  perceiving  no 
impropriety  in  gratifying  the  interrogator's  prurient  curiosity,  I 
replied  carelessly — 

"My  name  is  Caldwell,  and  I  lodge  at  Mr.  T.  P.'s,  in  Front 
Street." 

"Ha;  yes,"  said  he  (noting  the  gentleman's  name  and  mine  on 
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a  scrap  of  paper);  "yes,  I  know  Mr.  T.  P, — quite  a  clever  ml 
Bui  my  rule  is  to  pocket  the  money,  when  I  issue  my  tJcki 
nothing  equals  ready-money  business,  sir." 

"Then,"  said  I,  rising  from  my  seat,  and  embodying  in  my  look" 
and  manner  all  the  Bcorn  I  had  at  command,  "I  shall  not  be  the 
cause  of  separating  you  from  that  which  seems  so  dear  to  you;" 
and,  without  further  parley,  I  walked  toward  the  door. 

Perceiving  his  error,  in  supposing  that  I  would  waste  time 
chaffering  about  terms,  he  rose,  and,  following  me,  exclaimed, 
an  altered  tone:  "Oh,  sir,  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  oifended 
at  what  I  said.     I  only  meant  to  tell  you  what  my  rule  is;  but 
you  know  I  can  alter  it,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  circumstances 
of  my  pupils." 

"I  am  not  now,  sir,  nor  likely  to  be  hereafter,  related  to  you 
a  pupil,"  was  my  reply.     And  thus  ended  our  interview. 

As  there  have  been,  in  and  about  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
several  physicians  and  professors  of  the  same  family  name,  it  is 
requisite  that  I  designate  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  am  about  to 
speak,  as  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M .  D.,  first  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Natural  History,  then  of  Materia  Medica,  and  lastly  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Under  the  latter  appointment,  he  was  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Kusb,  after  the  death  of  that  distinguished  teacher 
and,  according  to  my  present  remembrance,  he  occupied  the  cl 
during  but  two  sessions,  before  his  own  removal  from  it,  by 
same  cause. 

The  character  of  that  gentleman  was  so  extraordinary  a  com- 
pound of  incoherent  and  jarring,  not  to  say  contradictory  elements. 
that  to  delineate  it  correctly  is  no  easy  task;  and,  to  augment  the 
difHctilty  of  the  task,  his  character  was  as  fluctuating  as  it 
selfiuconsistent, 

I  have  known  but  few  men  who  made,  at  first  sight,  on  com-. 
mon  observers,  a  more  vivid  and  favorable  impression  than  Dr. 
Barton.  But  that  impression  was  neither  profound  nor  lasting; 
because  he  was  himself  as  wanting  in  real  profundity,  as  he  was 
in  steadiness  and  consistency  with  hirnaelf.  In  person,  though 
not  critically  handsome,  he  was  manly  and  striking.  In  stature, 
he  was  considerably  above  the  middle  height.  His  figure  waa 
well  proportioned,  his  features  strong,  and  hia  countenance  lit  up 
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by  eyes  inordinately  large,  black,  and  full  of  fire;  and,  by  his  affa- 
bility and  fluency  in  conversation,  he  exhibited  those  traits  to  great 
advantage.  But  the  fire  from  his  eyes  was  that  of  feeling  and 
passion,  rather  than  of  superior  genius  and  of  that  pre-eminence 
of  intellect  to  the  possession  and  reputation  of  which  he  certainly 
aspired ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  irritable  and  passionate  of 
men.  Yet  did  he  possess  no  small  amount  of  what  is  usually,  * 
though  not  very  accurately, .termed  genius;  and,  in  observation 
and  the  mere  collection  of  facts,  his  intellect  was  uncommonly 
active,  and  not  unsuccessful.  But,  in  the  higher  operations  of 
intellect — judgment,  discrimination,  and  the  exercise  of  reason — 
he  was  far  from  being  distinguished.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  so 
strikingly  deficient  in  them,  as  to  commit  more  numerous  blun- 
ders in  his  efforts  to  signalize  himself  in  them  than  any  other 
man  I  have  ever  known,  who  possessed,  in  public  estimation,  a 
standing  so  elevated. 

For  those  blunders  he  was  indebted  chiefly,  perhaps  entirely, 
to  the  excess  of  his  pretensions  and  claims  over  his  abilities  and 
attainments;  and  his  excesses  related  equally  to  science,  scholar- 
ship, and  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  books — in  each 
of  which  he  was  ambitious  to  be  thought  unsurpassed,  if  not  un- 
rivalled. A  memorable  scene  occurred  between  him  and  myself, 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  most  of  the  members. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  in  which  I  took  an  active  part 
in  opposition  to  him,  having  previously  made  due  preparation 
for  the  contest,  he  found  himself  so  entangled  by  a  toil  of  his 
own  sophistry,  that  an  escape  from  it  by  argument  was  altogether 
hopeless.  He  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  overwhelm  me  by 
an  avalanche  of  authority.  But,  unfortunately  for  him  as  a  de- 
bater and  a  lover  of  truth,  his  device  was  a  blunder,  and  his  au- 
thority a  fiction.  His  reference  was  spurious;  and,  to  his  deep 
mortification,  it  was  made  to  a  volume  which,  but  half  an  hour 
previously,  as  an  act  in  preparing  myself  for  the  occasion,  had 
been  taken  by  me  out  of  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, and  was  then  in  my  pocket.  I  therefore  placed  it  in  his 
hand,  and  asked  the  favor  of  him  to  show  mc  the  passage  alluded 
to  by  him;  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  with  sufficient  firmness, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  book.  With  marks  of  disappointment, 
11 
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embarrassment,  and  vexation  (the  latter,  perhaps,  predotninatingir 
he  hastily  glanced  from  page  to  page  of  the  work,  and,  finding 
in  it  nothing  to  bis  purpose,  acknowledged  himself  mistaken,  said 
that,  through  forgetful  n ess,  he  had  referred  to  a  wrong  authority, 
but  that  in  another  publication,  which  he  indiscreetly  named,  the 
opinion  was  contained. 

I  said  to  liim,  with  an  emphasis  on  one  of  my  words,  "  Are  yoa 
sure,  sir,  that  the  sentiment  is  there?" 

"Perfectly  sure,"  was  his  reply. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  being  at  hand,  and  open,  I  repaired 
to  it  immediately,  and  returning  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  doctor's 
second  book  of  reference,  and,  presenting  it  to  him,  requested 
him  to  turn  to  the  controverted  opinion,  under  a  perfect  convic- 
tion that  it  was  not  in  the  volume,  and  that  he  would,  therefore, 
encounter  another  defeat. 

To  he  thus  vanquished  a  second  time,  by  a  young  man,  who, 
but  a  few  years  previously,  had  been  his  pupil,  was  an  event 
quite  too  mortifying  to  be  patiently  borne  by  him.  After  an 
awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempt  therefore  to  explain  and  pal- 
liate his  blunder,  and  perceiving  on  the  countenances  of  several 
members  of  the  college,  with  whom  he  was  no  favorite,  a  sar- 
caatic  smile,  indicative  of  their  gratification  at  his  discomfiture 
and  perplexity,  he  oSered  as  a  plea  a  professional  engagement, 
and  left  the  room  under  high  excitement — not  to  say,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  anger.  This,  however,  was  but  a  single  instance  out 
of  very  many,  in  which  he  incurred  mortification  and  ridicule, 
by  exposures  of  his  overwrought  pretensions  to  book-knowledge 
and  science — especially  to  an  acquaintance  with  novel  and  unac- 
countable things. 

The  malady  was  constitutional,  and,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplied checks  it  subsequently  received,  remained  with  him  and 
seriously  injured  him,  until  the  close  of  his 'life.  Among  those 
persons  acquainted  with  the  infirmity,  his  ungovernable  propensity 
to  exaggerate  deprived  both  his  lectures  and  writings  of  the 
respectability  and  value  which  the  pearl  of  truth  alone  can 
bestow,  and  rendered  them  probably  less  estimable  and  useful 
than  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  were  actually  calculated  to 
be.     Suspicion  not  unfrequently  outruns  reality,  in  relation  to  a 
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writer  or  teacher,  who  has  been  found  to  be  even  occasionally 
unobservant  of  accuracy. 

He  was  also  somewhat  unscrupulous  in  using,  as  his  own,  dis- 
coveries in  science  made  by  others  and  confidentially  communi- 
cated to  him.  On  myself  he  committed  two  plagiarisms  of  this 
description.  Of  these  two  predaceous  acts,  one  related  to  the 
animal,  and  the  other  to  the  vegetable  kingdom;  in  both  of 
which  departments  of  nature  the  gentleman  claimed  to  be  all  but 
omniscient;  while  his  actual  knowledge  in  them  was  limited 
almost  entirely  to  that  derived  from  books.  From  the  book  of 
nature  he  drew  but  little,  as  an  original  inquirer.  Of  course  his 
addition  of  original  matter  to  books  from  the  press  was  equally 
limited.  The  instances  of  plagiarism  just  alluded  to  were  as 
follows. 

Within  a  few  years  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  (say 
in  1795  or  1796),  appeared  in  Philadelphia  Henry  Moss,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  who  for  about  two  months  engrossed  a  large  share 
of  public  attention.  He  was  of  African  descent,  full-blooded, 
and,  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  possessed  of  a 
complexion  unusually  dark.  About  that  period,  with  no  symptom 
of  indisposition,  other  than  an  unusual  degree  of  chilliness  during 
cold  weather,  his  complexion  underwent  such  a  change  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  on  his  hands,  and  one  or  two 
on  other  parts  of  his  body,  the  skin  of  his  whole  system  became 
of  a  chalky  whiteness.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  his  beard  expe- 
rienced the  same  change  of  color,  and  became  also  more  sofl  and 
pliable.  His  eyes  retained  their  native  hue,  and  his  person  and 
features  their  form  and  proportions. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  change  of  complexion  was  a  theme 
of  wonder  to  every  one,  and  became  to  Dr.  Barton  and  myself 
a  subject  of  investigation.  And  we  formed  in  relation  to  it  dif- 
ferent opinions.  The  doctor,  for  what  reason  I  never  knew, 
believed  the  coloring  matter  to  be  washed  or  in  some  way  removed 
from  the  skin,  by  perspiration,  while  I,  having  convinced  myself, 
by  experiment,  that  such  was  not  the  fact,  attributed  its  removal 
to  the  process  of  absorption.  My  reason  for  this  opinion  was, 
that  I  found  the  whole  rete  mucosum^  the  seat  of  complexion 
(which  is  much  thicker  in  the  African  than  in  the  Caucasian 
skin),  to  be  wanting  in  Henry  Moss,  except  in  those  spots  which 
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retained  their  color,  where  it  still  .remained.     And  I   f 
persuaded  that  that  memhrane,  in  common  with  other  solids  of  the 
body,  could  be  removed  only  by  absorption.     Nor  was  this  my 
only  ground  of  conviction  thai  Dr.  Barton's  opinion  waa  unteni 
able. 

The  colored  spots  on  Moss's  skin  were,  at  the  time,  in  t1 
process  of  disappearing —and  the  weather  waa  very  hot.  I  thi 
fore  induced  him  frequently  to  excite,  by  eserciae,  a  copious 
spiration,  that  I  might  ascertain,  by  suitable  teats,  whether  tbff 
fluid  perspired,  by  the  colored  portioHs  of  the  skin,  was  itself 
colored.  And  I  found  that  it  was  not.  Hence  my  conviction 
that  the  rete  mucosuni  and  its  color  were  pot  washed  away  by  the 
fluid  of  perspiration,  but  removed  by  means  of  absorption.  To 
the  absence,  moreover,  of  that  membrane  did  I  attribute  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  Henry  Moss  to  a  low  temperature.  The 
intervening  membrane  being  absorbed,  the  true  akin  waa  protected 
from  a  cold  atmosphere  by  nothing  but  the  cuticle.  And  to  the 
bloodlesa  whiteness  of  the  cutis  vera  was  attributable  the  chalki- 
ness  of  tlie  complexion. 

These  facts  and  inferences  did  I  frankly  commflnicate  to  Dr. 
Barton,  in  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  abandoned  his  theory,  adopted  mine,  and 
immediately  prepared  an  article  on  the  subject  for  the  College 
of  Physicians,  or  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (I  forget 
which),  and  made  no  reference  in  it  to  mo  as  the  author  of  the 
doctrine,  though  every  fact  and  idea  contained  in  it  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  me.  Such  was  the  gross  injustice  toward 
me  of  the  first  of  the  doctor's  acts.  And  the  second  was  in  spirit 
much  the  same. 

In  or  about  the  year  1797,  I  made  a  series  of  very  interesting 
and  successful  experiments  on  the  stimulability  of  plants — the 
first  of  the  sort,  as  I  then  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  had  ever 
been  made  in  the  United  States ;  and,  as  far  as  I  was  then,  or  am 
now  informed  on  the  subject,  among  the  first  that  had  been  any- 
where made.  But  they  have  since  become  so  common  and 
familiar,  as  to  be  successfully  performed  everywhere. 

My  object,  in  instituting  my  experiments,  was  to  ascertain 
^whether  I  could,  by  articles  merely  stimulating,  but  not  known  to 
be  nutritive,  accelerate  the  growth  of  plants — more  especially  the 
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blooming  of  flowers.  The  chief  stimulants,  whose  action  I 
employed,  were  caloric  (warm  air  and  warm  water),  camphor, 
assafetida,  and  volatile  alkali.  Those  substances  I  applied  to  flower- 
buds,  or  rather  to  the  branches  or  stocks  which  bore  them,  leaving 
others  of  the  same  sort  and  in  a  like  condition  untouched.  And 
the  former  never  failed  to  expand  with  the  most  rapidity,  and  'to 
exhibit  evidence  of  the  highest  degree  of  life  and  vigor.  Of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  of  tufls  of  grass,  the  same  was  true.  Those 
judiciously  stimulated  were  most  flourishing.  These  facts  I  also 
communicated  to  Dr.  Barton,  who,  as  often  as  we  met,  rarely  failed 
to  inquire,  with  apparent  interest,  what  I  was  doing  in  science 
and  letters — especially  in  botany  and  natural  history — the  two 
branches  embraced  by  the  profe^orship  which  he  then  held. 
On  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  he  inquired  of  me  whether  I 
had  prepared  for  the  press  an  account  of  my  experiments  on  the 
stimulability  of  plants.  I  replied  that  I  had  extensive  notes  on 
the  subject,  but  had  not  yet  reduced  them  to  the  form  of  a  paper 
for  publication;  nor  would  I  do  so,  until  the  termination  of 
another  set  of  experiments,  which  were  then  under  way. 

Immediately  after  this  interview,  the  doctor  commenced  him- 
self a  course  of  experiments  on  various  plants,  analogous  to  those 
which  I  had  previously  performed  and  made  known  to  him,  and 
the  result  was  the  same.  Those  stimulated  were  most  rapid  and 
vigorous  in  growth  and  bloom.  Nor  did  the  professor  experi- 
ment only ;  without  ceremony,  or  loss  of  time,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  experiments,  making  not  a  shadow  of 
reference  to  myself.  Of  this  proceeding  I  took  no  notice  at  the 
time,  except  to  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  had  witnessed  my 
experiments,  and  were  apprised  of  their  priority  to  those  of  Dr. 
Barton.  Neither,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  had  I  yet  pre- 
pared any  written  account  of  them,  other  than  my  notes,  which 
were  full  and  circumstantial,  and  taken  immediately  at  the  time 
of  their  performance.  By  means  of  them  I  was  amply  prepared 
to  vindicate  my  claim  to  the  priority,  in  experimenting  on  the 
subject,  not  only  over  Dr.  Barton,  but  over  every  other  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  was  resolved  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  that  effect  should  present  itself.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  such  an  opportunity  occurred. 

Mr.  C,  of  Philadelphia,  a  medical  student,  who  was  about  to 
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take  a  degree  in  medicine,  preferred  to  me  a  request, to  reoom- 
meud  to  him  some  interesting  and  unhackneyed  subject,  as  tbe 
groundwork  of  his  thesis;  and  I  committed  to  paper  and  placed 
in  his  hand  the  following  title :  "  An  Experimental  Essay  on  the 
Irritability  of  Plants."  On  doing  this,  I  said  to  the  young  gentle- 
man: "It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  perform  experiments  on 
the  subject  yourself,  in  which  I  will  assist  you ;  and  I  will  furnish 
you  with  notes  on  a  series  of  similar  experiments  which  I  have 
performed,  to  which  you  may  refer,  in  corroboration  of  your  own, 
provided  their  result  coincide  with  that  of  mine,  which  cannot, 
am  confident,  fail  to  be  the  case." 

To  work  tbe  young  gentleman  went,  labored  faithfully  and  sue* 
cessfully  at  hia  experiments,  wrote  a  very  good  thesis,  referred  to 
me  as  the  first  American  who  had  handled  experimentally  the 
subject  of  vegetable  stimulability,  and  to  Dr.  Barton  as  the 
second,  whose  experiments  had  contributed  to  the  confirmaiioii 
of  mine. 

In  conformity  to  the  requirement  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  time,  the  thesis  was  printed,  and  a  copy  of  it 
presented  to  each  of  the  professors. 

No  sooner  had  Dr.  Barton  thrown  his  eye  over  the  essay,  than 
he  sent  for  its  author,  and  angrily  demanded  of  him  why  it  was 
that  he  had  given  to  my  experiments  on  "vegetable  stimula- 
bility" a  prior  date  to  his.     The  young  man  calmly  replied  : — 

"  I  did  not  give  the  prior  date  to  the  experiments ;  they  pos- 
sessed it  themselves,  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  them." 

"  On  what  authority,  sir,  do  you  say  so  ?" 

"  On  the  authority  of  a  set  of  notes,  which  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session, attested  by  Dr.  C h,  and  Dr.  C r,  who  saw  them 

performed," 

"  Have  those  notes  been  published,  sir  ?" 

"  I  believe  they  have  not." 

"Then,  sir,  my  article,  which  has  been  published,  is  entitled 
to  the  priority ;  because  the  public  have  first  seen  it,  and  been 
first  instructed  by  it.  I  must,  therefore,  insist  on  your  giving  it 
the  priority  in  your  thesis." 

"  That  I  cannot  do,  sir,  without  the  permission  of  Dr.  Caldwell, 
to  whom  the  matter  will  have  to  be  referred," 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  let  the  reference  be  made,  and  Dr.  Caldwell 
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and  I  will  decide  on  our  respective  claims  to  priority  the  first 
time  we  meet." 

Thus  was  the  matter  put  to  rest;  conscious  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  feeling  himself  completely  in  my  power,  and  not  doubting 
that,  if  further  provoked,  I  would  give  publicity  to  the  whole 
transaction,  the  doctor  asserted  no  further  his  claim  to  priority. 
On  the  contrary,  to  mask  the  chagrin  which  he  certainly  felt,  he 
used,  with  apparent  good  humor,  to  complain  of  me  because  I 
had  not  published  the  discovery  myself,  as  soon  as  I  had  made  it, 
in  order  that  the  world  might  be  informed  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  philosophical  botany  in  the  United  States. 

Though  Dr.  Barton^s  extra-professional  inquiries  and  mine  did 
not  run  in  precisely  the  same  channel,  yet,  connected  as  they 
were  with  the  same  departments  of  nature,  they  not  unfrequently 
brought  into  collision  our  sentiments  and  remarks.  On  another 
point  in  anthropology,  besides  the  cause  of  the  change  of  com- 
plexion in  Henry  Moss,  our  difference  in  opinion  was  wide  and 
radical.  I  allude  to  the  original  peopling  of  America.  He  con- 
tended that  the  stream  of  population,  from  the  old  world  into 
the  new,  came  from  the  northeast  region  of  the  former  (the  coun- 
try of  the  Tartars),  into  the  northwest  region  of  the  latter,  and 
thence  diffiised  itself  throughout  the  northern  continent  of  it.  In 
more  definite  language,  he  represented  the  Indians  of  North 
America  as  descendants  of  the  Tartar  race  of  Asia.  And  the 
only  reason  assigned  by  him  for  this  opinion  was  some  faint  re- 
semblance which  he  found,  or  fancied,  between  a  few  vocables 
common  to  the  languages  of  the  two  immense  and  greatly  diver- 
sified bodies  of  people.  On  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  labor  at  present,  as  I  once  labored.* 

Another  point,  on  which  the  doctor  and  myself  clashed  in 
opinion,  was  the  productive  cause  of  cretinism  and  goitre.  Those 
diseases  he  ascribed,  in  an  article  which  he  published,  to  the  same 
sort  of  malaria  which  produces  intermitting  and  remitting  fever ; 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  in  Switzerland  and  other  mountain 
regions,  where  the  former  maladies  prevail  most  extensively  and 
in  their  most  deplorable  forms,  the  latter  rarely,  if  ever,  appeared. 

*  [The  opinions  of  Dr.  Caldwell  on  this  subject,  maj  be  found  in  bis  treatise  On 
ike  Peopling  o/iAe  Continent  of  America, — £d.] 
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To  that  article  I  replied,  not  altogether  without  effect,  in  a  pape 
printed  in  1801,  and  contained  in  my  earliest  volume  of  j(fe(//cal.a 
(iTwf  Physical  Memoirs. 

In  the  same  volume  is  contained  my  reply  to  a  paper  on  the 
"  Winter  Retreat  of  Swallows,"  which  had  recently  appeared  in 
the  Nev)  York  Medical  Repmilory,  a  periodical  of  high  standing  at 
the  time,  but  which  has  been  long  discontinued.  The  writer  of 
that  paper  contended  that  the  swallow  is  not  a  "  bird  of  passage ;" 
but  that,  instead  of  migrating  to  a  warm  climate,  it  passes  the 
winter  in  our  own  climate,  in  hollow  trees,  the  clefts  and  recessea 
of  rocks,  and  even  buried  in  mud  and  sand,  at  the  bottoms  of 
ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  from  which  they  emerge  in  the  spring, 
and  take  possession  of  their  aerial  abodes.  And  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, extraordinary  and  ludicrous  as  it  is,  Dr.  Barton  was  far  from 
being  unfriendly ;  though  he  did  not  inculcate  it,  in  his  lectures 
on  natural  history,  he  admitted  the  possibility  that  it  might  be 
true;  and  he  cited,  in  favor  of  it,  the  authority  of  several  distin- 
guished naturalists,  without,  therefore,  positively  adopting  and 
defending  it;  neither  did  he  avowedly  disclaim  and  reject  it.  Hfc 
literally  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  physical  impossibility — that  * 
a  swallow  can,  at  or  near  the  end  of  summer,  plunge  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  pond,  lake,  or  river,  inhume  itself  in  mnd  or  sand, 
lie  there  in  a  torpid  condition  until  the  month  of  March,  and  then, 
resuming  active  life,  ascend  to  the  surface,  and,  bounding  into  its 
native  element,  enter,  with  freshness,  on  the  sports,  loves,  and 
labors  destined  to  occupy  it  throughout  the  season.  Can  cre- 
dulity and  foliy  "out-IIerod"  this? 

Yet  was  that  hypothesis  gravely  discussed  and  countenanced 
by  such  naturalists  as  Hay,  Willoughby,  Catesby,  Linnieus,  Kalm, 
Pennant,  and  others,  and  not  rejected  as  promptly  and  decisively 
in  his  writings  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and,  in  his  lectures,  even 
favorably  treated  by  Dr.  Barton,  As  far,  however,  as  I  am  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  he  never  again,  subsequently  to  my  article 
on  it,  referred  to  it  in  his  lectures  with  any  show  of  approval. 

In  the  intercourse  between  the  doctor  and  myself,  the  preced- 
ing incident  created  no  interruption,  nor  any  appearance  of  dis- 
cordiality.  We  met  and  conversed,  as  usual,  with  courtesy  and 
marks  of  mutual  good  will.    But  a  subsequent  event  produced 
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between  us  a  very  unwelcome  degree  of  estrangement,  and,  on 
his  part,  of  resentment  and  groundless  crimination. 

But,  that  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make  may  be  the  more 
completely  understood,  and  my  own  conduct,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  the  more  successfully  vindicated,  it  is  requisite  that, 
before  any  further  progress  in  my  narrative  be  made,  I  detail  the 
leading  circumstances  of  the  event  which  produced  the  breach 
between  the  doctor  and  myself. 

At  the  time  now  referred  to,  it  was  the  custom,  in  the  medical 
school  of  Philadelphia,  for  those  who  were  candidates  for  the 
honors  of  the  institution,  not  only  to  write  inaugural  theses,  but 
also  to  have  them  printed,  and  to  defend  them  in  public,  on  the 
day  of  graduation.  This  custom,  which  induced  the  candidates 
to  write  under  the  influence  of  all  the  resources  they  could  bring 
to  the  task,  was  productive  of  many  very  valuable  essays.  But, 
as  only  a  small  number  of  copies  of  each  were  printed,  and  that 
number  distributed  in  separate  pamphlets,  those  essays  conferred 
neither  benefit  on  the  community,  nor  lasting  reputation  on  their 
youthful  authors. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  a  committee  of  the  medical  Faculty  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  collect  the  theses,  and 
republish  annually  a  thousand  copies  of  an  octavo  volume,  con- 
taining not  less  than  four  hundred,  nor  more  than  about  five 
hundred  pages,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  them; 
and  the  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  Barton  and  Dr.  Wood- 
house,  the  two  youngest  professors  in  the  school. 

Of  these.  Dr.  Woodhouse,  who  was  much  the  junior  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  though  possessed  of  talents,  was  exceedingly  indolent, 
wanting  in  energy,  and  more  devoted  to  his  table  and  his  pillow 
than  to  his  study  and  his  library.  He  slept,  or  at  least  consumed 
in  bed,  at  least  ten  hours  of  the  natural  day,  declaring  that  a 
shorter  period  of  sleep  was  wholly  insufficient  to  preserve  health 
of  body  and  activity  of  mind.  He  allowed  himself,  therefore,  to 
be  completely  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Barton,  who,  though 
always  busy  and  hurried,  was  remarkably  irregular,  unpunctual, 
and  negligent,  in  all  his  transactions. 

From  four  to  six  months  after  their  appointment  as  the  com- 
mittee of  publication,  the  two  professors  engaged,  as  their  printer 
and  publisher,  Mr.  Thomas  Dobson,  at  that  time  the  principal 
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bookseller  in  PUil«<ieIpbia;  and  there  the  business  of  their  Cora- 
milteeship  was  closed.  Mentha  and  years  passed  away,  without 
the  performance  of  another  act  in  promotion  of  the  7'kesaurua 
McflicjiS  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania— the  title  which  tKa- 
collection,  when  puhlished,  was  intended  to  bear. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  Dr.  Rush,  still  solicitous  that  t1 
scheme  should  be  actromplished,  applied  to  me,  entreating 
negotiate  with  J[r.  Dobson,  or  some  other  publisher,  a  new  coi 
tract,  and  become  myself  the  editor  of  the  work. 

Young  as  I  was,  and  ambitious  to  be  respectably  and  usefully 
employed,  I  agreed  to  the  proposal.  Perfectly  aware,  however, 
of  the  probability  that  I  was  about  to  come  into  collision  with 
gentlemen  possessed  of  tempers  not  very  deeply  imbued  with  the 
sweets  of  Hybla  or  the  dews  of  Hymettus,  I  deemed  it  advisable 
to  act  with  circumspection  and  care.  Hence,  I  waited  on  Mr. 
Dobson,  procured  from  him  a  certificate  testifying  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  contract  with  Dr.  Barton  and  Dr.  Woodhouse,  stating 
the  cause  of  that  abandonment,  and  asserting  his  determination 
not  to  renew  the  contract  with  them,  should  they  ever  make  an 
overture  to  him  to  that  eflect. 

These  things  being  accomplished,  I  forthwith  formed  a  contract 
with  Thomas  and  William  Bradford,  printers,  binding  them  to 
print,  publish,  and  vend  for  me  the  T/iesaurtis  Medicus,  under  tha 
title  of  "Select  Medical  Theses;"  furnished  them  immediately 
with  the  requisite  matter  from  other  sources,  accompanied  by  a 
"Preliminary  Discourse,"  and  an  "Appendix,"  from  my  own 
pen;  and  the  first  volume  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  autumn  of 
1805,  a  few  weeks  before  the  assembling  of  the  Philadelphia 
medical  class.  Nor,  as  it  was  eagerly  sought  for  and  purchased 
by  the  pupils,  and  by  many  of  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  neighboring  country,  had  the  publishers  any  cause  to  regret 
their  having  made  themselves  the  proprietors  of  it. 

The  Appendix,  which  consisted  of  three  papers  on  the  "  Vitality 
of  the  Blood,"  enhanced  not  a  little  the  reputation  I  already  pos- 
sesseil,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England.  Dr.  Letlsom, 
and  several  other  distinguished  physicians  of  London,  Dr.  Darwin, 
of  Litchfield,  and  Dr.  Beddoes,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
complimented  me  highly  on  the  production.  A  letter,  addressed 
to  me  by  the  latter  gentleman,  contained  the  following  passage: 
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"The  vitality  of  the  blood  can  be  no  longer  even  plausibly  denied 
or  doubted.  Your  papers  have  conclusively  established  the  doc- 
trine." 

Even  Dr.  Rush,  who  had  been  until  that  time  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  now  adopted  it,  and  taught  it 
in  his  lectures  for  several  years,  referring  to  my  papers  for  evi- 
dence confirmatory  of  it.  But,  when  he  subsequently  became 
inimical  to  me,  he  abandoned  it  in  his  lectures,  though  he  never 
became  again  its  public  opponent.  So  true  is  it  that  even  dis- 
tinguished men  allow  their  public  teaching  to  be  swayed  and 
perverted  by  their  private  feelings  I 

In  the  following  year  (1806),  another  volume  of  Select  Theses 
was  published,  under  my  direction,  and  the  work  was  then  dis- 
continued. Nor  was  the  cause  of  its  discontinuance  either  un- 
known to  the  public  or  creditable  to  any  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
medical  professors;  and  to  the  Professors  Barton  and  Woodhouse 
it  was  strikingly  discreditable.  The  reasons  for  the  stopping  of 
the  work,  one  of  which  was  irresistible,  may  be  briefly  stated : — 

Dr.  Rush,  when  he  urged  me  to  become  the  editor  of  the  The- 
saunts  Medicus^  promised  to  recommend  it  to  his  class,  and  thus 
aid  in  the  promotion  of  its  sale;  and,  as  related  to  the  first  vo- 
lume, his  promise  was  redeemed.  But,  when  the  second  appeared, 
though  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  first,  his  recommendation  was 
withheld.  As  far  as  I  could  inform  myself  in  the  matter,  he  made 
not,  either  publicly  or  privately,  in  his  lectures  or  in  conversation, 
the  slightest  reference  to  it,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils. 

The  reason  of  his  silence  (at  least  the  chief  reason),  I  ascer- 
tained to  be,  that  the  recommendation  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
first  volume  had  been  dissatisfactory  to  his  two  colleagues,  Dr. 
Barton  and  Dr.  Woodhouse,  on  his  popularity  with  whom  he  set 
a  higher  estimate  than  on  the  redemption  of  bis  promise  to  me. 

Mortified  by  the  issue  of  their  neglect  and  delinquency,  as 
the  proposed  editors  of  the  Select  Theses^  and  galled  by  the  event 
of  my  having  superseded  them  in  that  capacity,  Drs.  Barton 
and  Woodhouse  had  formed  a  determination,  and  concocted  a 
scheme  to  disparage  the  work  and  prevent  its  continuance.  And 
their  first  device,  in  the  execution  of  their  scheme,  was  to  with- 
draw  from  it  the  patronage  of  their  influential  colleague.  Having 
aceomplished  that,  they  proceeded  to  the  formation  and  execution 
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of  another  measure  of  vengeance  and  mischief.  And  in  that  alsft'i 
they  were  successful.     It  was  to  the  following  efi'ect. 

Complaints  were  occasionally  uttered  by  a  few  of  the  candidatM 
for  graduation,  in  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia,  on  account 
of  being  compelled,  by  one  of  the  by-lawa  of  the  institution,  to 
have  their  theses  printed.  Some  of  the  grounds  of  this  com- 
plaint were,  that,  from  a  scarcity  of  funds,  they  could  not  con- 
veniently meet  the  expense;  that,  being  quite  unversed  in  the 
art  of  composition,  the  process  of  preparing  their  dissertations 
was  exceedingly  irksome,  laborious,  and  time-wasting;  that,  when 
prepared  with  all  the  care  and  skill  their  authors  could  bestow, 
the  productions  were,  aa  specimens  of  literature,  scarcely  leas 
crude  and  discreditable  than  the  exercises  of  schoolboys;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  experience  and  mental  maturity 
in  the  writers,  nearly  all  the  theses  were  professionally  barrea 
and  useless. 

Availing  themselves  of  representations  of  this  description, 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  were  more  specious  than  solid,  Drs, 
Barton  and  Woodhouse  moved,  and  by  management  ultimately 
carried,  a  resolution  in  the  Faculty,  by  a  majority  of  one,  to  abro- 
gate the  by-law,  which  rendered  it  obligatory  on  candidates  to 
have  their  theses  jirinted.  And  the  sanction  of  t"he  measure  by 
the  trustees  of  the  University  was  obtained  by  a  similar  manceu- 
vre.  Thus,  by  a  single  vote,  in  gratification  of  the  temper  of  two 
delinquent  individuals,  was  dried  up  forever  the  very  fountain  of 
the  life  blood  of  the  Thesaurus  Medicus,  and  its  fair  promise  of 
usefulness  destroyed. 

Such  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  reason  why  the  custom  of  pub- 
lishing medical  theses  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  resulted  no  inconsiderable  issue  of  very  excellent  disserta- 
tions, and  which  was  annually  increasing  in  number  and  improving 
in  quality,  was  stricken  down  and  abolished.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
profeasional  science  and  literature  to  the  resentment  of  two  men, 
whose  official  duty  demanded  that  they  should  protect  and  pro- 
mote them. 

To  the  memory  of  Dr.  Barton,  however,  it  is  due  to  say 
that,  by  introducing  into  his  lectures  on  materia  medica  no  small 
amount  of  botanical  knowledge,  together  with  copious  expositions 
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of  the  principles  and  practice  of  therapeutics,  he  was  eminently 
instrumental  in  giving  to  the  chair  of  that  branch  of  the  profession, 
the  respectable  rank  it  holds  at  present,  in  our  schools  of  medicine. 
And  this  fact  I  record  with  the  more  readiness,  and  the  higher  grati- 
fication, on  account  of  the  unfavorable  remarks,  in  other  respects, 
which  truth  has  compelled  me  to  make  in  relation  to  him.  For, 
to  commend  is  a  much  more  pleasing  office  than  to  condemn,  even 
when  the  subject  of  commendation  is  an  enemy.  Previously  to 
the  promotion  of  the  doctor  to  that  chair,  the  lectures  delivered 
from  it,  in  the  United  States,  consisted  of  very  little  else  than  dry 
details  of  the  names,  classes,  imputed  properties,  doses,  and  modes 
of  preparation,  and  exhibition  of  medicinal  substances. 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Barton  failed  as  a"  teacher  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine;  but  that  he  taught  materia  medica  with 
ability  and  effect.  To  it  may  be  justly  subjoined,  that,  as  a 
teacher  of  botany  he  possessed  also  at  least  one  very  high  and 
important  quality — an  earnest  and  exciting  enthusiasm,  by  which 
he  induced  his  pupils  to  engage  in  the  ^udy  of  the  science  with 
a  corresponding  earnestness,  accompanied  by  a  resolution  to  teach 
themselves.  And,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  I  now  repeat  in 
plainer  and  stronger  terms,  that  the  most  valuable  and  lasting 
benefaction  a  public  teacher  can  confer  on  his  pupils,  is  to  im- 
plant in  them  a  spirit  of  study  and  emulation  by  the  influence  of 
which,  as  springs  of  action  and  incentives  to  energy  and  exertion, 
they  cannot  fail  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  All  the  real 
science  a  public  lecturer  can,  in  a  brief  course  of  lectures,  impart 
to  bis  hearers,  is  in  itself  of  little  avail.  But,  if  he  inspire  them 
with  an  ardent  love  of  science,  and  teach  them  in  what  way  they 
may  most  easily  and  effectually  render  themselves  masters  of  it, 
he  discharges  his  duty,  and  is  a  distinguished  benefactor,  not  only 
to  them,  but  to  the  community  where  they  reside. 

Dr.  Barton  held  a  highly  respectable  rank  in  the  Medical" 
School  of  Philadelphia,  but  was  never  one  of  its  pillars  of  support. 
He  was  subject  to  hereditary  gout,  which  attacked  him  first  at  an 
early  age,  and  often  revisited  him  in  irregular  paroxysms.  It 
*  assumed,  at  length,  the  form  of  hydrothorax,  and  terminated 
fatally  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year. 

Of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  my  notice  shall'  be  brief;  because  he  did 
not  attain  character  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  one  of  much  extent. 
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Though  a  man  of  very  respectable  talents,  yet  did  his  hsbitu^ 
indolence  prevent  him  from  either  reaching  a  high  rank,  or  flgur- 
iug  in  a  spacioas  or  a  briUiant  sphere.  Uis  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  was  made, 
not  as  a  reward  for  anything  he  had  ever  done  for  science,  nor  04 
account  of  his  personal  or  professional  popularity  ;  it  was  accom-' 
plished  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Rush,  whose  pupil  Dr.  Woodliouse 
had  been,  and  who,  also,  for  other  reasons,  felt  a  very  eager  in- 
terest in  his  occupancy  of  the  chair.  The  contest  for  the  place 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  was  earnest  and  ardent. 

The  competitors  for  the  professorship  were  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  Dr.  Seybert — the  former,  as  already  mentioned,  a  pupil  and 
partisan  of  Dr.  Kush,  and  the  latter  of  Dr.  Wistar,  the  two  prin- 
cipals being  deeply  hostile  to  each  other.  In  such  a  crisis,  X 
need  hardly  say,  that  the  leading  if  not  the  sole  objects  of  Dr. 
Rush  and  Wiatur  were  alike  personal.  Neither  gentleman  felt 
any  special  regard  for  bis  chosen  candidate,  except  from  the  con- 
sideration that  he  would  be  his  own  retainer,  and,  as  such,  would 
aid  in  giving  him  party  siren ylh  in  the  institution.  The  respect- 
ive claims  of  the  two  candidates  having  been  vigorously  pushed 
for  several  weeks,  the  day  of  election  at  length  arrived,  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  Woodhouse  was  chosen,  though  Seybert  was,  at 
the  time,  the  most  experienced  chemist.  The  former  gentleman, 
however,  awakened  and  roused  to  action  by  the  event,  began 
immediately  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  new  and 
promising  career,  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  energy  to  which  he 
had  been  previously  an  entire  stranger.  Nor  is  it  aught  but 
justice  to  him  to  say,  that  his  improvement  in  the  science  he  was 
destined  to  teach  was  signally  rapid.  He  became,  in  a  short 
time,  so  expert  and  successful  an  experimenter,  as  to  receive  from 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  United  States,  very  flat- 
tering compliments  on  his  dexterity  and  skill.  That  distinguished 
gentleman,  on  seeing  him  engaged  in  the  business  of  his  labora- 
tory, did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  equal,  as  an  experimenter, 
to  any  one  he  had  seen  in  either  England  or  France.  And  he 
had  visited  the  laboratory  of  Cuvier  himself.  To  everything,  • 
however,  but  experimental  chemistry,  Woodhouse  soon  became 
again  comparatively  dull  and  indifferent.  But  for  that  form  of 
the  science,  he  retained  until  bis  death,  a  predilection  and  fond- 
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n6ss,  which  were  denominated,  with  sufficient  aptitude,  in  tech- 
nical language,  his  "elective  attraction/'  At  times,  his  devotion 
to  it  and  the  labor  he  sustained  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  were 
positively  marvellous — not  to  say  preternatural.  To  the  young 
men  who  attended  his  lectures,  he,  to  use  his  own  words,  recom- 
mended "  Miss  Chemistry  as  their  only  mistress,"  the  only  object 
of  their  devotion  and  homage.  During  an  entire  summer  (one 
of  the  hottest  I  have  ever  experienced),  he  literally  lived  in  his 
laboratory,  and  clung  to  his  experiments  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  persistency  which  at  length  threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of 
mental  derangement,  marked  by  the  most  extravagant  hallucina- 
tions and  fancies.  He  even  believed,  and,  on  one  occasion,  pro- 
claimed, in  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that,  by  chemical 
agency  alone,  he  could  produce  a  human  being. 

The  special  object  of  his  experiments  at  that  time  was  the 
decomposition  and  recomposition  of  water.  The  agent  employed 
in  his  processes  was  of  course  caloric.  And  no  alchymist  in 
pursuit  of  the  akahest,  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  ever  labored  in 
his  vocation  with  a  wilder  enthusiasm,  a  more  sublimated  inten- 
sity, or  a  perseverance  more  stubborn,  than  he  did,  immersed  in 
a  temperature  intolerable  to  any  human  being  possessed  of  natu- 
ral and  healthful  sensibility. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  weather  was  almost  unprecedentedly 
hot;  and  his  laboratory  was  in  sundry  places  perpetually  glow- 
ing with  blazing  charcoal,  and  red-hot  furnaces,  crucibles,  and 
gun-barrels,  and  often  bathed  in  every  portion  of  it  with  the 
steam  of  boiling  water.  Earely,  during  the  day,  was  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  atmosphere  lower  than  from  110°  to  115®  of  Fahren- 
heit— at  times,  perhaps,  even  higher. 

Almost  daily  did  I  visit  the  professor  in  that  salamander's  home, 
and  uniformly  found  him  in  the  same  condition — stripped  to  his 
shirt  and  summer  pantaloons,  his  collar  unbuttoned,  his  sleeves 
rolled  up  above  his  elbows,  the  sweat  streaming  copiously  down 
his  face  and  person,  and  his  whole  vesture  drippingly  wet  with 
the  same  fluid.  He  himself,  moreover,  being  always  engaged  in 
either  actually  performing  or  in  closely  watching  and  superin- 
tending his  processes,  was  stationed  for  the  most  part  in  or  near 
to  one  of  the  hottest  spots  in  his  laboratory. 

My  salutation  to  him  on  entering  his  semi-Phlegethon  of  heat 
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not  unfrequentlj  was :  "  Good  God,  doctor,  how  can  you  bear  to 
remain  so  constantly  in  so  hot  a  room?  It  is  a  perfect  pur- 
gatory!" To  tliia  half  interrogatory,  half  exclamation,  the  reply 
received  was  usually  to  the  same  purport,  "  Hot,  sir — hot  I  do 
you  call  this  a  hot  room?  Why,  sir,  it  is  one  of  the  coolest 
rooms  in  Philadelphia.  Exhalation,  sir,  is  the  moat  cooling  pro- 
cess. And  do  you  not  see  how  the  sweat  exhalea  from  my  body, 
and  carries  off  all  the  caloric?  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that,  by 
exhalation,  ice  can  be  produced  under  the  sun  of  the  hottest 
climates?" 

Such  was  the  professor's  doctrine;  nor  have  I  the  slightest 
doubt  of  his  belief  in  its  correctness.  So  deep  is  the  hallucina- 
tion in  which  alchemy  first,  and  afterward  chemistry,  its  lineal 
descendant,  have,  in  many  cases,  involved  the  minds  of  their 
votaries  and  rendered  them  permanently  wild  and  visionary  in 
their  action.  It  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  doubted  that  alchemy  and 
chemistry  have  deranged  a  greater  number  of  intellects  than  all 
other  branches  of  science  united.  Even  at  the  present  day  it  le 
hardly  short  of  lunacy  to  contend,  as  many  chemists  do,  that 
chemical  and  vital  forces  are  identical. 

Dr.  Woodhouse,  phlegmatic  and  saturnine  as  he  usually  -waa, 
possessed  and  displayed  at  times  some  of  the  crotchets  which 
characterize  genius.  He  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  not  less,  I 
think,  than  nine  or  ten  years,  and  delivered  at  the  commencement 
of  each  course  the  same  introductory  lecture,  unchanged  by  the 
addition  or  alteration  of  a  word.  Yet  was  it  in  both  matter  and 
composition,  a  crude  and  rather  common-place  sophomorical  pro- 
duction. Nor  was  it  at  all  improved  by  the  doctor's  delivery  of 
it,  which  was  dull  and  monotonous. 

Dr.  Woodhouse's  didactic  lectures  rarely  occupied,  each  of 
them,  more  than  forty  minutes — and  oflen  not  near  so  much. 
And  when  interrogated  on  the  subject,  the  reason  he  rendered 
for  such  brevity  was,  that  "no  man  could  dwell,  in  discussion,  on 
a  single  topic  more  than  five  minutes  without  talking  nonsense." 

He  died  of  an  acute  disease  (apoplectic,  if  my  remembrance  be 
correct)  before  his  fortieth  year,  leaving  behind  him  no  memorial, 
scientific  or  literary,  to  speak  of  his  existence  to  future  times. 
He  died  also  unmarried,  and  therefore  without  a  family. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tellow  feTer  in  Philadelphia — Flight  of  the  inhabiUnts — Commerce  arrested — New 
York — Difficulty  in  obtaining  lodgings — FeTer  Hospital — Writes  on  domestic 
origin — Dr.  Rush — His  courage  and  firmness — His  judicious  practice — Calomel — 
Its  effioacj  as  a  remedy — Rushes  dose  of  **  ten  and  ten" — Rush's  opinion  of  the 
domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever,  supported  by  Aretseus,  Jr. — Schuylkill  water — 
Mode  of  debating — Close  of  medical  session — ^Translated  Blumenbach — Plan  of 
study — Diet — Exercise — Failing  health — The  brain  multiplex — Qall — Spursheim. 

The  year  1793  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  that  Philadel- 
phia has  ever  witnessed.  And  the  memorableness  of  it  arose  from 
the  desolating,  and  in  some  respects  revolutionary  sweep  of  pesti- 
lence, under  the  name  of  yellow  /every  which  the  city  sustained 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  it. 

The  sweep  was  desolating  from  its  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  temporary  banishment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  revolutionary  from  its  influence  in  producing,  for  a  very  pro- 
tracted period,  no  inconsiderable  change  in  certain  kinds  of  the 
commerce  and  business  of  the  city,  and  in  the  opinions  of  physi- 
cians and  of  the  citizens  in  general,  respecting  the  causes  and 
nature  of  a  given  class  of  diseases,  and  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preserving  health. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  visitation  of  yellow 
fever,  in  the  year  1793,  gave  the  first  obvious  impulse  to  the 
ascendency  of  New  York  over  Philadelphia,  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  the  business  connected  with  it;  and  of  course  it  contributed, 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  to  the  superior  augmentation  of  the 
growth  of  the  former  metropolis.  And,  from  that  period  until 
within  a  few  years  of  the  present,  its  ascendency,  in  both  respects, 
has  b^n  regularly  increasing. 

Nor  did  the  calamity  which  Philadelphia  suffered  in  1793,  pro- 
duce less  efiect  in  the  change  of  public  opinion  on  certain  interest- 
ing and  important  points  respecting  the  means  of  preserving 
12 
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bealtli,  aad  the  nature  and  sources  of  given  sorts  of  diseaae." 
But,  waiving  for  the  present,  the  couaideration  of  tbose  topics  ia 
a  body,  it  is  my  purpose  to  treat  tbeoi  somewhat  in  detail  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  or  useleaa  in  me  briefly 
to  remark  in  this  place,  that  pestilence  rarely,  if  ever,  descends 
on  a  city  or  tract  of  country  so  suddenly  or  secretly  as  not  to 
give,  to  physicians  of  observation  and  judgment,  some  significant 
premonitions  of  its  approach.  In  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
aspect  and  character  of  the  common  diseases  of  the  place,  the 
"coming  events"  may  be  correctly  said,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
"  throw  their  shadows  before."  The  diseases  referred  to,  besides 
being  marked  by  new  symptoms,  become  more  severe,  obstinate, 
and  dangerous.  To  such  an  extent  is  tliis  statement  often  verified, 
that  affections  which  had  beeu  previously  altogether  mild  and 
manageable,  become  unexpectedly  so  rebellious  and  intractable 
as  to  resist  the  ablest  and  most  skilful  treatment,  and  terminate 
in  death. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
and  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1793,  The  most  experienced 
and  skilful  physicians  of  the  place  were  equally  astonished  and 
alarmed  at  finding  themselves  frequently  foiled  and  defeated  in 
their  treatment  of  complaints,  which  bad  previously  yielded  with 
entire  fecUity.  And  this  continued  to  be  more  and  more  the  case, 
as  the  season  advanced,  and  the  weather  became  more  intemperate 
and  dry.  For  a  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  sea- 
son was  the  prevalence  of  a  distressing  drought.  For  nearly  or 
quite  three  months,  not  a  drop  of  rain  descended  to  water  the 
parched  and  dusty  streets,  and  cool  the  burning  atmosphere  of 
the  city.  Nor  do  facts  forbid  me  to  add  that  a  never-failing  con- 
comitant of  the  visitations  of  pestilential  epidemics  is  some  sort 
of  meteorological  irregularity.  In  some  instances,  lightning  and 
thunder  are  greatly  superabundant ;  in  others,  equiv^ently  want- 
ing, I  have  witnessed  both  occurrences  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
from  17S)3  to  1805,  inclusive,  yellow  fever  prevailed  epidemically 
seven  times. 

During  the  spring  and  the  first  two  summer  months  of  1793.  I 
pursued  with  regularity  and  intenseness  my  settled  scheme  of 
study,  neither  wasting  an  hour,  nor  neglecting  a  proffered  and 
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practicable  expedient  for  my  improvement  in  knowledge.  But, 
early  in  Angnst,  the  storm-cloud  which  had  for  some  time  pre- 
sented a  threatening  aspect,  burst  on  the  city  in  a  tempest  of 
pestilence,  produced  among  the  inhabitants  the  utmost  dismay 
and  confusion,  and  drove  from  their  customary  channels  all  sorts 
of  pursuits  and  occupations,  whether  public  or  private,  and 
whether  connected  with  commerce  or  the  arts,  science  and  letters, 
or  social  intercourse.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  consternation 
and  partial  dissolution  of  society  itself)  it  was  impossible  for  my 
engagements  to  escape  participating  in  the  temporary  wreck. 

The  first  serious  inconvenience  I  experienced  arose  from  the 
flight  into  the  country  of  the  family  in  which  I  lodged,  to  avoid 
destruction  by  the  supposed  contagion  of  the  prevailing  disease. 
For,  on  its  commencement,  two  opinions  respecting  it  were  nearly 
universal.  That  it  was  deeply  contagious,  and  almost  necessarily 
fiEital.  And,  indeed,  the  latter  opinion,  in  particular,  was  favored 
by  facts  too  numerous  and  confirmatory  to  be  witnessed  without 
apprehension  and  dismay.  For,  of  those  first  attacked  by  the 
epidemic,  very  few  recovered.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is 
true  of  every  malignant  pestilential  disease.  To  its  earliest  sub- 
jects it  is  fearfully  fatal.  For  this  result,  several  probable,  if  not 
certain,  reasons  may  be  rendered. 

Those  ^rst  attacked  have,  for  the  most  part,  constitutions 
shattered  by  dissipation  and  irregularity  of  life,  or,  from  other 
cause  are  debilitated  in  their  conservative  powers,  and  therefore 
strongly  predisposed  to  the  malady.  For  want  of  a  due  sense  of 
danger,  medical  aid  is  not  early  enough  employed :  and,  even 
when  employed,  physicians  are  not  at  first  sufiiciently  versed  in 
the  best  mode  of  treating  the  complaint ;  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  new  and  malignant  maladies  can  be  learned  only  by 
experience. 

From  the  next  femily  in  which  I  took  lodging  I  experienced 
the  same  inconvenience.  In  a  few  days  after  I  had  become  a 
member  of  it,  the  house  was  deserted  in  a  panic  from  a  similar 
cause ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  search  for  other  accommodations. 
And  a  like  desertion  was  repeated  several  times  more,  until  it 
became  impracticable  for  me  to  find  a  suitable  residence  in  any 
part  of  the  city.  From  the  sickly  sections  of  the  place  every  one 
that  could  command  the  requisite  means  had  already  fied,  or  was 
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preparing  to  fly.  And  in  the  healthy  aections  {for  soni 
tinned  healthy  daring  the  whole  seasoo),  the  inhabitants  became 
unwilling  to  receive  new  lodgers,  lest  contagion  lurking  in  their 
systems  might  engender  the  disease. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  perplexity  became  extreme. 
For  I  had  determined  not  to  retreat  into  the  country,  but  to  con- 
tinue in  the  city,  and,  if  prevented  from  improving  in  knowledge 
by  attending  lectures  on  botany  and  reading  books  from  the 
press,  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  book  of  nature  by  some  sort  of 
an  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  endeavor  to  derive  useful  know- 
ledge from  that  source. 

While  in  this  state  of  embarrassment  and  uncertainty  aa  to 
the  course  I  should  pursue,  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Rush,  whom 
I  had  apprised  of  my  earnest  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  epidemic,  that,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  8  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  pestilential  patients  had  just  been  opened,  and 
that  a  few  qualilietl  young  men  were  wanted  in  it  as  resident 
pupils  and  aids,  to  prepare  and  administer  medical  prescriptions, 
superintend  the  nurses,  and  render  such  other  services  as  the 
establishment  might  require.  He  added  that  no  compensation 
for  such  young  men  was  provided,  except  their  subsistence;  and 
that,  as  yet,  the  dread  of  contagion  and  death  had  entirely  pre- 
vented applications  for  the  place.  Delighted  with  the  opportunity 
thus  presented  to  me,  my  answer  was  prompt  and  even  enthu- 
siastic. "I  dread  neither,  sir,  and  will  immediately  present  my- 
self." And  having  uttered  these  words,  I  bowed  and  hastened 
toward  the  door  on  my  way  to  the  hospital.  Recollecting,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  I  returned  to  Dr. 
Rush  and  said  to  him  in  a  tone,  the  purport  of  which  he  well 
understood,  "  Nobody  at  the  hospital  knows  who  I  am."  "I  will 
t*n  them,  sir,"  was  his  reply.  And  he  immediately  wrote  and 
handed  to  me  a  note  containing  the  following  words: — 

"  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  bearer  of  this  note,  is  desirous  of  becoming 
an  aid  in  the  City  Hospital ;  and  he  is  as  well  qualified  as  he  is 
willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place." 

BENJAMIN  EUSn. 


Having  received  this,  with  sincere  gratitude,  but  unable  to 
express  my  thankfulness  in  words,  I  warmly  pressed  tbe  hand  of 
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my  benefactor,  hurried  to  the  door,  set  out  for  the  hospital,  and, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  was  busily  engaged  in  my  new  occupation. 

And  from  the  first  moment  of  my  entrance  on  it,  my  engage- 
ments and  duties  were  as  abundant  and  pressing  as  they  wero 
melancholy  and  momentous.  In  my  capacity  as  a  medical  assist- 
ant, I  was  alone ;  for,  as  yet,  no  other  pupil  had  tendered  his 
services.  The  dread  of  contagion  still  kept  aloof  those  young 
men,  who  would  otherwise  have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  observation  jind  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  which  the  institution  aflforded.  The  nurses  were  also  few 
and  inexperienced,  and  the  provisions  and  arrangements  in  all 
respects  limited,  crude,  and  insufficient  for  the  occasion.  In  fact, 
the  whole  establishment  being,  in  its  character  as  a  hospital,  the 
product  of  but  two  or  three  days'  labor,  by  men  alogether  un- 
versed in  such  business,  was  a  likeness  in  miniature  of  the  city 
and  the  time,  a  scene  of  deep  cx)nfusion  ana  distress,  not  to  say 
of  utter  desolation.  The  hospital  edifice  was  large ;  several  rooms 
of  it  were  already  filled  with  the  sick  and  dying;  patients  in  a 
like  condition  were  hourly  arriving  from  the  sickly  portions  of 
the  city;  and  with  a  frequency  not  much  inferior,  the  dead  were 
leaving  it  on  their  passage  to  the  grave.  No  apartments  being 
yet  prepared  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  medical  assist- 
ants, I  was  obliged  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  (when,  indeed,  I  was 
permitted  to  sleep),  in  the  same  rooms  in  which  I  ministered  to 
the. wants  of  the  sick.  And  not  only  did  I  sleep  in  the  same 
rooms  with  my  patients,  but  also  at  times  on  the  same  bed.  To 
such  an  extent  and  in  so  striking  a  manner  was  this  the  case, 
that,  when  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  I  repeatedly 
threw  myself  on  the  bed  of  one  of  my  patients,  either  alongside 
of  him  or  at  his  feet,  and  slept  an  hour  or  two,  on  awaking,  I  found 
him  a  corpse.  At  other  times,  under  similar  circumstances,  I 
have  received  from  a  patient,  on  some  part  of  my  apparel,  a  por- 
tion of  the  matter  of  "black  vomit."  And  I  was  inhaling  the 
breath  of  the  sick,  and  immersed  in  the  matter  which  exhaled 
from  their  systems,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  For  I  was 
perpetually  in  the  midst  of  them. 

These  facts  I  mention,  to  show  the  risks  I  incurred  of  suffering 
by  contagion ;  and,  indeed,  the  utter  improbability,  not  to  say  the 
impossibility,  of  my  having  escaped  it,  had  the  disease  been  con- 
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tagiouB.  But  it  was  not  until  some  years  afterwa^cls  tbat  I  became 
fully  convinced  that  il  was  wot,  for  my  first  belief,  received  from 
books  (the  writings  of  physicians),  private  preceptors,  and  public 
lecttirera  had  been  the  reverse.  And  it  was  a  resort  to  the  book 
of  nature  alone — I  mean  to  a  succession  of  natural  events — which 
presented  themselves  to  my  observation,  in  the  course  of  my  ex^ 
perimenta  and  practice,  that  produced  the  change. 

Having  become  familar  with  such  facts,  and  being  convinced, 
that  they  were  facts,  I  at  length  abandoned  my  belief  in  the  co^. 
tagiousnesa  of  yellow  fever,  and  published,  to  thai  effect,  an  ttrti.* 
cle  of  some  length  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  *  Tl» 
communicability  of  yellow  fever  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  was  as 
firmly  believed  in  at  that  time,  and  as  resolutely  maintained,  as  waa 
the  communicability  of  smallpox  itself.  And  of  all  contagiouists, 
Dr.  Rush  was  one  of  the  most  extravagant  and  stubborn.  And 
he  persisted  in  his  belief  for  many  years,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  that  could  be  arrayed  against  it.  Yet  did  ha 
subsequently  receive  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of  the  doctrioe 
of  non- contagion.  And  with  many  persons  he  retains  that  credit 
to  the  present  day. 

My  paper  in  denial  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  epidemic, 
not  only  attracted  notice,  but  was  replied  to  and  opposed  by 
several  writers,  who  differed  from  me  in  opinion.  This  drew 
from  me  a  rejoinder  of  some  earnestness,  which  I  followed,  and 
supported  by  several  other  papers  on  the  same  subject. 

The  month  of  November  was  fast  passing  away,  and,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  the  medical  class  was  but  beginning  to  assom- 
blo.  The  true  causes,  and  the  only  time  of  the  prevalence  of  yel- 
low fever  not  being  yet  understood,  the  dread  of  contagion,  which 

*  Tbo  papon  here  referred  to,  were  ftflcrword  etdlcated  biuI  republishod  in 
CaldtrelVt  lUfdical  and  PkyiiologUal  JUrmoirt.  Tliey  rurtiiab  tbe  Bret  eigbt  numbers 
ot  the  second  "  Memoir"  id  thtt  work,  entitleil :  "  Facia  unit  Obacrvntiolis  Rclatite 
to  the  Origin  nnd  Nature  of  Yellow  Feter." 

It  msj  be  worthj  of  remark,  in  thU  pluoe,  that  Dr.  Rasl^  in  his  Midieal  Inqoaia 
and  O&iervalioni,  itul.  ii.  pagu  268,  ropudiOiteB  liia  farmer  opinion  of  tlic  oanUgi- 
ousDcss  of  yoUow  fever  and  plngue,  and  says ;  "  For  the  change  of  mj  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  1  am  inJebled  to  Dr.  Caldwell'a  nod  Mr.  Webster's  publication* 
npOD  pestilential  iliaeages,  and  to  the  travels  of  Marini,  and  Sonnini  into  Syria  and 
E^pt.  A  note  in  Dr.  Caldwell's  Mnnoiri,  refers  to  Mr.  Webster's  publicatioD  U 
being  lubaeyueiU  to  Lis  own. — Note  di  thi  EuitoB. 
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pervaded  the  entire  Union,  still  kept  the  young  men  lingering  at 
home,  or  slowly  and  cautiously  entering  Philadelphia  in  small 
and  scattering  numbers,  somewhat  like  the  wreck-timbers  of  the 
fleet  of  JSneas,  "  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto."  At  length,  how- 
ever, though  the  class  of  the  winter,  all  told,  amounted  to  less 
than  a  hundred,  a  sufficient  number  had  arrived  to  induce  the 
professors  to  commence  their  lectures ;  and  the  introductory  of 
Dr.  Bush  was  a  performance  of  deep  and  touching  interest,  and 
never,  I  think,  to  be  forgotten  (while  his  memory  endures)  by 
any  one  who  listened  to  it,  and  was  susceptible  of  the  impression 
it  was  calculated  to  make.  It  consisted  in  a  well-written  and 
graphical  description  of  the  terrible  sweep  of  the  late  pestilence ; 
the  wild  dismay  and  temporary  desolation  it  had  produced  ;  the 
scenes  of  family  and  individual  suffering  and  woe  he  had  wit- 
nessed during  its  ravages;  the  mental  dejection,  approaching 
despair,  which  he  himself  had  experienced,  on  account  of  the 
entire  failure  of  his  original  mode  of  practice  in  it,  and  the  loss 
of  his  earliest  patients  (some  of  them  personal  friends) ;  the  joy 
he  felt  on  the  discovery  of  a  successful  mode  of  treating  it ;  the 
benefactions  which  he  had  afterward  the  happiness  to  confer,  and 
the  gratulations  with  which  (after  the  success  of  his  practice  had 
become  known)  he  was  often  received  in  sick  and  afflicted  fami- 
lies. The  discourse,  though  highly  colored,  and  marked  by  not 
a  few  figures  of  fancy,  and  bursts  of  feeling,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, sufficiently  fraught  with  substantial  matter  to  render  it  no 
less  instructive  than  it  was  fascinating.  Though  fifty-two  years 
and  more  than  seven  months  have  passed  over  me  since  the  time 
of  its  delivery,  yet  are  many  of  the  representations  it  contained 
as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  the  occurrences  of  yesterday;  and  were 
I  master  of  the  pencil,  I  could  accurately  delineate  the  figure, 
countenance,  attitude,  and  entire  manner  and  appearance  of  the 
professor,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk. 

Nor  was  the  lecture  entirely  sombre,  lugubrious,  and  pathetic. 
Far  fix)m  it.  Among  other  topics,  the  doctor  referred  to  the 
abuse  and  persecution  he  had  sustained  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia,  as  a  body,  and  from  several  individual 
physicians  of  the  place,  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
carried  bloodletting  in  his  practice  in  the  epidemic,  but,  more 
especially,  on  account  of  a  purgative  dose  he  had  introduced. 
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which,  ID  size,  was  denounced  as  perfectly  enormous.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  ten  grains  of  calomel,  aud  ten  of  jalap — a  dose  which 
is  now  accounted  moderate,  at  least,  if  not  diminutive.  But,  pre- 
viously to  that  time,  calomel  bad  never  been  so  copiously  admi- 
nistered in  Philadelphia,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Middle  or  Eastern  Atlantic  States.  From  three  to  five 
or  six  grains  of  that  article  had  been  regarded,  until  then,  as  an 
ample  dose. 

In  his  representations  of  the  wrongs  he  had  thus  suffered,  and 
of  the  calumnies  and  invectives  with  which  he  and  his  practice 
had  been  assailed,  the  doctor  was  sufficiently  sarcastic  and  tren- 
chant. Nor  were  his  remarks  altogetherunspiced  with  humor 
and  ridicule.  Of  the  denunciation  of  his  purgative  dose  of  ten 
and  let),  as  it  was  contemptuously  called  by  Lis  enemies  and  re- 
vilers,  he  gave  the  following  terse  and  ludicrous  account: — 

"  Dr.  K-n,"  said  he,  "  called  it  a  murderous  dose  1  Dr.  H-ge 
called  it  a  dose  for  a  Jwrsef  And  Dr.  B-t-n  called  it  a  devil  of  a 
dose  !— Dr.  H.,"  he  continued,  "  who  is  nearly  as  large  as  Goliath 
of  Gath,  and  quite  as  vauntful  and  malignant,  even  threatened  to 
give  me  a  flogging.  Dr.  II.  flog  me !— Why,  gentlemen,  if  a  horse 
kicks  me,  I  will  not  kick  him  back  again.  But  here  is  my  man 
Ben"  (his  coachman)  "  whose  trade  is  to  beat  beasts.  He  is  will- 
ing to  meet  Dr.  II.  in  my  place,  and  play  brute  with  him  as  soon 
as  he  pleases.     I  have  that  to  do  which  belougs  to  a  man" 

Dr.  Rush  being  naturally  a  man  of  a  very  susceptible  tempera- 
ment, became  so  highly  excited  by  the  scenes  he  witnessed,  and 
was  himself  engaged  in,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic, 
as  to  make,  at  times,  in  both  words  and  actions,  certain  wild  and 
extraordinary  manifestations.  He  was  said,  for  example,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  to  talk  aloud  to  himself,  while  walking  the 
street  alone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  and  gesticulate  as  if  ho 
were  conversing  with  one  or  more  persons  who  accompanied  him. 
He  was  further  reported  to  be  much  more  than  usually  dogmatical 
in  the  assertion  of  his  opinions,  and  more  impetuous,  irrespective, 
and  overbearing  in  his  manners. 

These  and  other  like  stories  (whether  entirely  untrue  I  know 
not,  but  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated),  were  collected  by  the 
doctor's  enemies,  and  inserted  in  the  public  prints,  in  order  to 
injure  him,  by  showing  him  to  he  insane.     And,  to  some  extent, 
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they  did  injure  him.  Among  many  others,  the  following  anec- 
dote respecting  him  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers ;  and  the 
doctor  himself  acknowledged  to  me  that  it  was  substantially  true 
— and,  at  the  same  time,  smiled  at  its  ludicrous  extravagance. 

Many  physicians  having  deserted  their  posts  and  fled  into  the 
country,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  remained  and  done  battle 
with  the  pestilence  being  sick,  medical  aid  was  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  dif&cult  to  be  obtained.  Under  these  circumstances,  so  dis- 
tracting and  calamitous.  Dr.  Bush,  who  had  received  an  urgent 
call  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  on  the  border  of  Kensington  most  re- 
mote from  the  city,  was  seen  passing  over  a  bridge  in  that  suburb, 
where  the  epidemic  was  raging  with  great  violence.  And  by  the 
same  route  he  was  expected  to  return,  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  doctor  was,  in  a  short  time, 
to  pass  the  bridge  again,  than,  from  all  parts  of  the  village,  the 
friends  and  connections  of  the  sick  hurried  to  the  place,  to  pro- 
cure from  him  visits,  if  possible ;  and,  if  disappointed  in  that, 
directions  how  to  relieve  the  suffering,  and  save  the  lives  of  those 
that  were  dear  to  them. 

When  on  his  return,  therefore,  the  doctor  arrived  at  the  bridge, 
he  found  his  passage  over  it  completely  obstructed,  not  by  dozens 
or  scores,  but  actually  by  hundreds,  who,  with  one  voice,  implored 
his  aid  in  a  manner  the  most  earnest,  and  in  terms  not  to  be  re- 
sisted by  obduracy  itself. 

To  visit,  however,  all  the  cases  to  which  he  was  invited,  was 
impossible.  And  every  consideration  bearing  on  the  subject 
forbade  a  selection.  He  must  visit  all,  or  visit  none.  Without 
descending  from  his  curricle,  therefore,  he  let  down  the  top  of  it, 
and  requested  the  crowd  to  approach  as  near  to  him  as  they  could, 
in  his  rear  and  by  his  sides,  leaving  open  the  passage  in  front. 
flis  request  being  complied  with,  he  addressed  to  the  anxious 
listeners  a  few  conciliatory  remarks,  and  then  subjoined,  in  a 
voice  that  all  could  hear:  "I  treat  my  patients  successfully  by 
bloodletting,  and  copious  purging  with  calomel  and  jalap,  in 
doses  of  ten  grains  of  each  for  adults,  and  of  six  or  eight  for 
children — and  I  advise  you,  my  good  friends,  to  use  the  same 
remedies." 

"  What,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  bleed  and  purge  every 
one?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  ihe  doctor,  "  bleed  and  purge  all  Keasington  I— 
Drive  on,  Ben," 

And  immediately  the  wonder-stricken  multitude  was  far  in  hia 
rear. 

"Such  advice  and  conduct,"  said  the  professor's  assailants,  "are 
the  result  of  positive  madness,  or  of  something  worse.  The  author^ 
of  it,  therefore,  is  unworthy  of  public  confidence,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  enter  a  sick  room." 

Such  were  some  of  the  scenes  and  events  produced  by  the 
memorable  pestilential  epidemic,  which  swept  over  Philadelphia 
in  1793,  rendering  it,  for  a  time,  the  abode  of  unprecedented  terror 
and  dismay,  hurrying  to  their  graves,  in  the  short  period  of  three 
months,  several  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  injuring  irrecoverably, 
for  a  long  period,  certain  branches  of  its  commerce,  and  darkening 
it,  for  a  season,  with  the  gloom  of  bereavement  and  the  badges  of 
mourning.  Though  I  do  not  deem  myself  a  man  of  the  most 
susceptible  temperament,  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  am  so  deemed 
by  any  one  to  whom  I  am  known;  yet,  so  deep  and  indelible  is 
the  impression  produced  on  me,  hy  that  memorable  visitation, 
that,  even  noit;  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  as 
often  as  I  see  the  two  figures  93,  or  hear  them  named,  some  of 
the  scenes  of  the  calamity  are  revived  in  my  memory,  with  a 
degree  of  freshness  bordering  on  that  which  they  originally 
possessed.  But  to  return  to  the  more  regular  branch  of  my  nar- 
rative. 

A  promise  which  I  made  to  Dr.  Hush  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  domestic  origin,  I  neither  forgot  nor  neglected.  At  an  early 
meeting,  therefore,  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  I  intro- 
duced it  for  discussion,  in  a  paper  carefully  written  for  the  pur- 
pose. Having  informed  Dr.  Rush  in  person  of  my  design,  I  had 
procured  from  the  President  of  the  Society  an  order  to  the  Secre- 
tary, to  insert  in  the  public  prints  notices  of  the  intended  debate, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  full  meeting,  and  that  the  advocates 
of  foreign  origin  in  particular  might  be  present,  and  make  their 
.beat  practicable  defence  of  their  hypothesis.  I  call  the  belief  a 
hypotJicsia  now,  and  I  gave  it  the  same  name  at  the  time,  somewhat 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  parly  who  were  its  advocates,  eapeoi- 
ally  of  one  of  them,  a  heavy-headed,  self-consequential,  and  prosing 
dogmatist,  advanced  in  life,  who,  in  his  ponderous  talk  on  the 
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subject,  among  a  mass  of  other  trumpery  of  mind,  hoped  that  the 
"  young  gentleman,  so  fluent  in  words"  (referring  to  myself  in  a 
style  that  displeased  me),  "  would  favor  the  Society  with  his  defi- 
nition of  hypothesise^  and  then  made  a  pause ;  when  I  instantly 
rose  and  calmly  replied : — 

"With  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman.  An  hypothesis  is  a  notion  un- 
supported by  fact — an  exemplification  of  which  has  been  abund- 
antly given  by  the  gentleman  and  his  friends.  Throughout  the 
entire  evening  they  have  amused  the  Society  with  nothing  but 
notions,  backed  by  suppositions,  or  at  least  by  hearsay.  All 
their  matter  is  derivative — the  product  of  neither  their  own  ob- 
servation nor  their  own  thought — the  mere  fruit,  or  rather  excre- 
tion of  their  memory,  which  has  imbibed  it  from  books,  or  from 
some  form  of  oral  communication.  They  have  favored  us  with 
nothing  of  the  wealth  of  their  own  resources — have  told  us  of 
nothing  which  they  themselves  have  actually  seen  and  positively 
known.  They  have  treated  the  subject  much  more  like  pupils, 
detailing  what  they  have  learned  in  lessons  from  preceptors,  than 
like  masters,  employing,  as  matter  of  argument,  knowledge  de- 
-   rived  from  the  only  true  source  of  science,  the  Book  of  Nature. 

"Yellow  fever  has  but  just  disappeared,  the  miasm  productive  of 
it  having  been  destroyed,  as  it  will  always  be,  by  the  occurrence 
of  cold  weather.  My  wish,  therefore,  sir,  is  to  hear  from  the 
gentlemen  arguments  in  favor  of  its  foreign  origin,  drawn  from 
what  they  have  learned  by  their  recent  intercourse  with  it,  in  the 
way  of  observation  as  men  of  science,  and  of  experience  as  phy- 
sicians engaged  in  the  treatment  of  it." 

This  I  knew  would  be  gall  and  wormwood;  because  not  a 
single  individual  who,  as  yet,  had  contended,  in  the  present  de- 
bate, that  yellow  fever  was  an  imported  complaint,  had  ever  seen 
a  case  of  it.  They  had  all  hurried  into  the  country,  on  its  first 
appearance  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  now  but  just  returned,  to 
instruct  the  community,  including  those  who  had  met  it,  con- 
tended with  it,  and  studied  it,  in  the  mystery  of  its  origin. 

By  these  remarks,  the  elderly  gentleman,  to  whom  I  was  reply- 
ing, was  most  poignantly  stung ;  because  he  had  been  among  the 
very  first  to  fly  into  the  country  for  safety  from  the  pestilence, 
and  to  admonish  all  others,  able  conveniently  to  do  so,  to  follow 
his  example.    In  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  therefore,  and  not 
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knowing  who  I  was,  he  said,  with  much  more  of  ill  temper,  than 
of  either  dignity  or  discretion :  "  As  the  young  man  sets  so  high 
&  value  on  knowledge  gained  by  observation  and  experience,  he 
bad  better,  I  think,  give  us  a  morsel  of  hia  own  wisdom  gained 
in  that  way  about  yellow  fever,  than  find  fault  with  others  for  not 
giving  theira" 

This  was  precisely  what  I  wanted.  It  gave  me  an  opening 
tantamount  to  an  invitation,  to  enlarge  on  a  brief  statement  of 
what  I  had  witnessed  in  the  City  Hospital,  which  my  paper  read 
to  the  Society  contained,  but  which  had  not  been  heard  by  the 
member  and  some  of  his  partisans ;  because  the  reading  of  it  bad 
been  finished  before  their  arrival. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks.  Dr.  Rush,  who  had  passed  the 
whole  evening  in  the  Society,  and  was  now  about  to  leave  it,  came 
immediately  up  to  me,  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
in  an  undertone:  "Call  and  see  me,  as  soon  as  convenient,  I  want 
to  have  a  long  talk  with  you:  Good  night,"     And  he  retired. 

It  was  now  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  usual  time  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Society  ;  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  accord- 
ingly made.  The  motion  was  immediately  opposed  by  myself,  in 
consideration  of  ray  having  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
evening,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everyboily  else  from  the  floor, 
I  therefore  expressed  a  hope  that  the  session  of  the  Society  would 
be  protracted,  that  other  members  might  he  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  debate.  On  this.  Dr.  Wistar,  who  had  attendefl  the 
meeting,  suggested  that  it  might  be  better  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion throughout  another  evening,  as  such  continuance  might  prove 
advantageous  in  a  twofold  way.  It  would  afford  to  gentlemen, 
who  might  wish  to  participate  in  the  debate,  more  leisure  to  pre- 
pare for  the  occasion,  and  more  time  for  the  full  communication 
of  their  views.  A  motion  was  immediately  made  and  carried, 
and  the  Society  adjourned. 

By  remarks  which,  in  casual  but  earnest  conversation  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  reached  my  ear  from  various  parts 
of  the  hall,  T  felt  convinced  that  I  had  acquitted  myself,  in  com- 
position and  debate,  in  what  was  regarded  in  that  place  as  a  style 
and  manner  of  unusual  excellence.  In  the  buoyancy  of  my  hope, 
therefore,  spiced  perhaps  with  a  sufficiency  of  conceit,  I  did  not 
permit  myself  to  doubt  that,  in  some  way,  the  display  I  had  made 
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that  evening  would  prove  advantageous  to  me.  And  it  did  so, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward,  in  a  form  and  degree, 
that  might  be  framed  into  an  incident  approaching  romance.  In 
exposition  of  the  event,  let  it  be  remembered  that  J  am  now  in 
my  narrative  of  December,  1793. 

To  the  session  of  the  Society  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  young 
gentleman  about  my  own  age,  but  not  bred  to  medicine,  had  gone, 
by  the  invitation  of  a  member,  to  hear  the  debate.  And  he,  to 
use  his  own  words,  was  "  charmed  with  the  paper  I  read,  with 
my  manner  of  reading  and  my  masterly  defence  of  it."  Not  long 
afterward  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  settled  in  Lexington,  and 
became  in  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Tran- 
sylvania University.  In  1819,  that  Board  resolved  on  the  esta- 
blishment, in  the  University,  of  a  Medical  Department.  To 
superintend  the  organization  of  that  department,  and  aid  in 
giving  character  to  it,  by  becoming  virtually  the  premier  in  its 
administration,  I  migrated,  by  special  invitation,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Lexington.  And  though  I  probably  would  have  been  invited 
without  that  gentleman's  personal  influence  in  my  behalf,  yet 
was  he,  of  all  the  Board,  the  most  earnest  and  ardent  in  urging 
the  measure.  When  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  he, 
with  all  the  eloquence  he  could  command,  represented  to  the 
Board  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  and 
declared  that,  from  that  evening,  he  had  never  abandoned  the 
conviction  that  I  was  destined  to  become,  at  some  place  and 
period,  "  the  founder  and  leader  of  a  great  school  of  medicine." 
And  he  warmly  pressed  on  the  Board  to  take  measures  to  make 
Lexington  the  place,  and  the  period  the  then  existing  year. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  session  of  the  school,  nothing 
occurred  in  the  form  of  an  incident  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the 
narrative  I  am  composing.  I  pursued  my  studies  with  entire 
regularity  and  suflBcient  intensity,  never  being  absent  from  the 
smallest  portion  of  a  single  lecture,  nor  neglecting  any  other  ac- 
cessible and  useful  source  of  information.  In  his  repeated  exami- 
natiohs  of  me.  Dr.  Bush,  though  he  not  unfrequently  introduced 
into  his  lectures  remarks  on  yellow  fever,  never  put  to  me  a 
question  respecting  its  origin,  knowing  that  my  belief  on  that 
topic  was  identical  with  his  own.  Bespecting  its  treatment,  his 
interrogatories  to  me  were  frequent,  one  of  his  objects  being  to 
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draw  from  me  information  as  to  ttie  practice  which  had  proved 
most  successful  in  it  at  the  City  Hospital.  In  this  proceeding, 
his  special  desire  was  to  ascertain  the  efl'ect  of  his  two  favorite 
remedies,  bloodletting,  and  his  ten  and  ten  dose  of  calomel  and 
jalap;  for  he  rarely  put  a  question  which  had  not  some  ( 
nection  with  bis  own  popularity  and  reputation,  no  less  than  with 
the  removal  of  disease.  And  in  the  desire  referred  to,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  gratify  him  by  an  assurance,  that 
the  effect  of  his  remedies,  when  judiciously  administered,  was 
highly  salutary. 

Young  men  should  never  forget  that  education  consists  of 
three  branches:  to  inform  the  mind;  to  exercise  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  activity  and  strength ;  and  to  frame  and  accommo- 
date its  action  to  some  given  and  particular  object  and  end.  To 
preserve  also  the  health,  power  and  competences  of  the  body  by 
temperance,  exercise,  and  other  suitable  means,  constitutes  aa 
indispensable  element  of  education. 

■  In  the  first  of  these  branches,  I  endeavored  to  accomplish 
myself  by  an  attendance  on  lectures,  by  reading,  and  by  reflec- 
tion ;  in  the  second,  by  taking  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Medical 
Society,  and  by  writing  during  the  winter  for  one  of  the  public 
prints,  about  every  two  weeks,  an  article  on  some  medical  subject, 
generally  on  yellow  fever,  and  chiefly  on  the  means  of  preventing 
its  recurrence.  Those  articles  were  signed  "Aretueus,  Jr.,"  and 
were  not  long  in  attracting  some  notice,  especially  from  the 
foreign  originisls  (I  being  the  reverse),  who  began  to  cavil  at  and 
attack  my  papers,  which  induced  me  occasionally  to  reciprocate 
their  assaults,  or  at  least  to  defend  my  sentiments  against  them. 
And  it  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  those 
articles  was  the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water  into  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  first  recommended.  For,  I  believe  myself  correct 
in  saying,  that  I  was  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  writer 
on  that  subject.  True,  I  expressed  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Rush 
and  Dr.  Physick,  as  well  as  my  own ;  because  I  had  frequently 
conversed  with  them,  and  probably  also  consulted  them  on  the 
Bubject.  But,  while  they  employed  only  their  tongues,  I  put  in 
action  my  pen  and  the  press ;  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  our 
joint  object  was,  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever,  by  the  removal  by 
currents  of  water  from  the  streets  and  alleys,  the  filth  from  which 
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we  believed  it  arose.  This  truth  is  not  perhaps  personally  known 
to  any  individual  now  living,  because  I  am  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  party  originally  concerned  in  it.  But  it  notwith- 
standing  is  a  truth  that  Dr.  Bush,  Dr.  Physick,  and  myself  while 
I  was  yet  but  a  pupil,  were  jointly  instrumental  in  iirst  publicly 
proposing  and  urging  the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water 
into  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  AVhether  the  subject  had  been 
previously  spoken  of  in  private  as  a  matter  of  domestic  conve- 
nience, I  know  not ;  but  it  had  never  been  publicly  recommended 
and  pressed  as  an  important  measure  of  medical  police,  to  guard 
the  city  from  the  ravages  of  pestilence ;  or  from  those  of  any  other 
form  of  disease. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  this  session,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  paper  I  had  written,  and  the  part  I  had  acted  in  the  subse- 
quent debate  on  yellow  fever,  had  produced  on  some  of  the 
senior,  and  on  perhaps  all  the  junior  members  of  the  Medical 
Society,  not  only  different,  but  opposite  effects.  The  former  class, 
the  effort  made  by  me  had  evidently  galled  and  fretted,  not  so 
much  perhaps  by  the  matter  and  argument  exhibited  in  it,  as  by 
something  a  little  cavalier  if  not  actually  haughty,  which  was 
thought  to  have  marked  my  manner  of  speaking,  especially  my 
occasional  look  and  gesture — something  of  this  sort,  I  say,  either 
real  or  fancied,  had  rendered  a  number  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  Society  unfriendly  toward  me,  and  inclined  them  to  avail 
themselves,  if  practicable,  of  an  opportunity  to  mortify  me.  But 
on  that  point  I  was  prepared  to  set  them  at  defiance.  I  knew 
myself  too  well,  and  felt  too  independent  and  proud,  to  be  mor- 
tified by  men  whom  I  did  not  think  in  any  respect  above  me, 
except  in  the  number  of  years  they  had  existed,  of  meals  they 
had  swallowed,  and  of  other  deeds  of  a  similar  cast  it  had  been 
their  fortune  to  perform.  And  my  opinion  on  that  subject  I  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  from  them. 

On  the  junior  members,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  late  discussion,  my  effort  in  it  had  produced  an  effect 
so  favorable  as  to  induce  them  to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  leader 
in  most  of  the  exercises  of  the  Society.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  feeling  of  preference  carried,  that  not  only  was  I  expected  to 
mingle  in  every  debate  that  occurred,  but  to  devise  means  to 
elicit  debate,  when,  as  was  occasionally  the  case,  the  spirit  of 
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mental  collisioQ  languialied,  or  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  other 
members. 

Though  I  was  not  actually  vain  of  thia  distinction,  because  I 
expected  it,  aud  felt  confident  that  by  industry,  energy,  and  per-; 
severance,  I  could  attain  it,  yet  I  attached  to  it  some  value, 
determined  to  erect  on  it  as  high  and  enviable  a  reputation  as  I, 
could.  In  other  words,  I  was  resolved  fully  to  prove  to  my. 
fellow  members  that  I  was  not  unworthy  of  the  distinction  they.< 
had  conceded  to  me.  And  though  I  put  in  practice  for  that  pur- 
pose a  proceeding  which  some  persons  might  he  inclined  to  call 
a  ruse,  yet  was  it  entirely  free  from  deception.  It  was  calculated 
to  show  me  precisely  as  I  was,  in  relation  to  my  readiness  and 
ability  in  discussion  and  debate.  And  that  was  the  only  end 
which  I  aimed  by  it.  A  brief  illnstration  will  render  it  inl 
ligible. 

The  Society  met  once  every  week;  and  its  custom  was  to  an- 
nounce, at  each  prior  meeting,  the  subject  designed  for  discussion 
at  the  succeeding  one.  And  the  annunciation  was  the  last  act  of 
the  evening.  As  I  never  took  any  concern  in  the  common  for- 
mulary business  of  the  Society,  I  commenced  and  continued  a 
custom  of  asking  permission  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  debate  was 
finished.  For  that  custom  X  had  a  twofold  reason.  I  wished  to 
leave  the  Society  alone  and  return  immediately  to  my  study  with- 
out wasting  a  single  fragment  of  time,  either  in  the  street,  or  in 
idle  chat  with  any  pupil  who  might  desire,  uninvited,  to  make  hi« 
I  way  into  my  room.     I  also  wished  to  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the 

^^H  annunciation  of  the  topic  for  the  next  debate,  that  I  might  remain 

^^H  uninformed  of  it  untU  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  whiiih  it  was 

^^B  to  be  discussed.     And  in  both  wishes  I  almost  always  succeeded; 

^^M  because  I  allowed  no  one  to  talk  to  me  about  the  business  of  the 

^^M  Society  during  the  course  of  the  week.    Four  times  at  least  out  of 

^^1  every  five,  I  entered  the  hall  of  the  Society  perfectly  ignorant  of 

^^H  the  subject  to  be  considered.     And  that  this  was  the  case  was 

^^H  never  doubted;  because  no  one  suspected  me  of  the  vice  and 

^^H  meanness  of  any  form  of  deception, 

^^H  Things  being  in  this  condition,  when  the  paper  propounding 

^^1  the  topic  designed  for  the  chief  exercise  of  the  evening  was  read, 

^^H  if  the  discussion  was  immediately  opened   and  spiritedly  con- 

^^1  ducted,  I  kept  my  seat  and  took  notes,  until  the  debate  began  to 
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flag,  when  I  rose  and  either  submitted  a  few  remarks  intended  to 
revive  and  prolong  it,  or  else  delivered  my  speech  for  the  evening 
and  then  took  my  leave.  But  in  case,  when  the  paper  was  read, 
the  discussion  did  not  commence  with  sufficient  zeal  and  energy, 
I  usually  rose,  and  in  order  more  highly  to  excite  and  animate 
some  of  the  speakers,  expressed  with  earnestness  a  few  debatable 
and  perhaps  paradoxical  opinions,  and  then  resumed  my  seat,  and 
allowed  the  debate  to  proceed,  still  watching  and  carefully  noting 
the  course  and  matter  of  it.  And  almost  every  evening,  when 
the  other  members  of  the  Society  had  put  forth  all  they  had  to 
say,  I  closed  the  debate  with  an  address  of  some  extent,  in  which 
I  summed  up  all  the  views  and  positions  of  moment  that  had  been 
advanced  during  the  evening,  concurring  in  those  I  deemed  cor- 
rect, further  discussing  those  I  considered  as  doubtful,  and  to  such 
as  I  believed  to  be  unsound  stating  my  objections,  accompanied 
by  the  &cts  on  which  they  were  founded.  Having  gone  thus  far 
I  next,  provided  the  subject  called  for  it  or  admitted  of  it,  oflfered 
a  few  practical  observations  embracing  the  tenor  and  principal 
bearings  of  the  whole,  and  the  professional  uses  which  the  matter 
of  it  might  subserve,  and  then  took  my  leave. 

In  adopting  and  following  this  course,  I  had  two  leading  ob- 
jects in  view — to  improve  myself  in  promptness  of  comprehension 
and  reply,  in  discussion  and  debate,  to  convince  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  the  facility  with  which  I  could  prepare  myself  for 
9uch  exercises  of  mind  and  then  perform  them,  and  thus  enhance 
in  their  estimation  my  standing  and  character.  For  I  do  not  deny 
that  on  an  elevated  standing  with  the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
with  all  other  persons  to  whom  I  was  known,  and  with  whom  I 
held  intercourse,  I  then  set  a  corresponding  value.  And  even 
now,  when  approaching  the  close  of  a  long  And  eventful  life,  of 
not  a  little  observation,  experience,  and  study,  my  opinion  re- 
specting it  remains  unchanged.  When  placed  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  directed  to  proper  purposes,  a  love  of  reputation  is  an  honor- 
able and  invaluable  attribute.  It  is  at  once  a  safeguard  from  vice 
and  dishonor,  and  an  incentive  to  every  description  of  duty.  So 
true  IS  this,  that  the  man  who  possesses  and  duly  esteems  it,  is 
anxious  for  its  augmentation,  and  exerts  his  powers  in  such  a 
course  of  action  as  he  deems  best  calculated  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose.  And,  if  he  be  possessed  of  sound  judgment, 
18 
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that  action  is  of  a  character  beneficial  to  others,  as  well  as  praise- 
worthy in  himself.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  I  had 
another  favorite  object  in  view — to  produce  and  difl'use  a  belief 
in  my  fitness  to  become,  in  time,  a  professor  of  medicine.  I  say 
in  time ;  for  I  cherished  no  raw  boyish  ambition  to  become  a 
public  teacher  before  being  well  prepared  for  the  station. 

The  Medical  School  and  the  Medical  Society  have  now  both 
brought  their  annual  sessions  to  a  close;  and,  by  intense  and 
unremitting  assiduity  and  labor,  I  have  somewhat  enhanced  my 
reputation  in  both.  And  it  ia  of  great  importance  for  young  men 
to  know  (and  practically  conform  to  their  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject), that,  all  things  considered,  the  case  could  not  be  otherwise. 
By  such  means,  reputation  is  always  as  unfailingly  enhanced  as 
any  other  effect  is  produced  by  its  appropriate  cause.  And  that 
T  never  afterward  forfeited  that  reputation,  is  made  manifest  by 
the  number  of  annual  and  other  public  addresses  which  I  de- 
livered, in  subsequent  years,  by  appointment  of  the  Society,  and 
which  that  body  uniformly  committed  to  the  press.  Were  a  cor- 
rect computation  on  the  subject  made,  I  feel  confident  it  would 
appear  that  I  delivered,  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years,  a  greater  number  of  such  discouraea,  the  whole  of 
which  were  published,  than  all  the  other  members  of  the  institu- 
tion united.  Should  I  say  twice  the  number,  the  statement  would 
not,  I  believe,  be  extravagant.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  those 
public  performances,  being  all  by  appointment,  produced  sundry 
effects  highly  favorable  to  me.  By  at  once  sustaining  and  diffus- 
ing my  reputation,  and  making  it  further  appear  that  I  had  a 
capacity  and  disposition  to  write  and  speak,  and  thus  communi-- 
cate  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  acquire  it  by  perseverance  in  study, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  contributed  materially  to  my  being 
invited  to  the  West,  as  a  public  teacher  of  medicine.  Whatever 
of  additional  reputation,  therefore,  I  may  have  acquired,  or  of 
good  I  may  have  done  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  in  no  small 
degree  attributable  to  my  early  performances,  first  as  a  pupil,  and 
afterward  as  a  youthful  practitioner  of  medicine.  So  import- 
ant and  practicable  is  it  for  men  to  lay,  when  young,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  success,  usefulness,  and  distinction  they  are  destined 
to  attain  by  their  subsequent  labors.  And  unless  they  lay  it  by 
a  youth  of  industry,  and  of  efforts  at  the  formation  of  virtuoog 
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and  praiseworthy  habits,  it  will  remain  forever  unlaid^  and  the 
superstractore  that  should  crown  it  forever  unerected. 

I  am  now  in  the  spring  of  1794,  a  year  jnarked  by  the  epochs 
of  two  events  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  my  life ;  the  com- 
menoement  of  my  real  authorship  (I  mean  of  my  book-making), 
and  of  my  brief  military  career. 

At  that  period,  as  fisir  as  I  was  then,  or  am  now  informed,  there 
were,  in  the  English  language,  not  more  than  two  or  three  works 
expressly  on  fhysioJogy;  and  they  were  exceedingly  limited,  and 
otherwise  unimportant  Of  these,  one  was  a  small  and  superficial 
volume,  by  Dr.  Brooks  (that,  I  think,  was  the  author^s  nameX  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  still  smaller  one  by 
Dr.  Cullen  (a  mere  manual^  showing  clearly  that,  illustrious  as  its 
author  was  in  general  renown,  he  deserved  no  reputation  as  a 
physiologist) ;  and  a  very  indifferent  translation  of  an  epitome, 
equally  indifferent,  of  the  great  Latin  work  by  Haller.  At  that 
time,  Dr.  Bush  was  professor  of  only  the  institutes  of  medicine, 
which  include  physiology  as  one  of  their  elements.  He  had  also 
published,  for  the  use  of  his  class,  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures,  which, 
as  related. to  physicdogy,  in  particular,  was  a  very  meagre  and 
insufficient  production.  In  this  miserable  state  of  physiological 
barrenness.  Dr.  Bush  (perceiving  that  I  had  a  peculiarly  strong 
attachment  to  that  branch  of  science),  first  proposed  to  me  to  pre- 
pare and  translate  a  compend  of  Ealler^s  Physiology^  much  larger 
and  fuller  than  that  which  was  then  used  in  the  schools  and  by 
the  private  teachers  of  the  United  States ;  and,  eager  to  distin- 
guish myself  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer  on  a  scale  more  extensive 
than  that  on  which  I  had  previously  acted,  I  lost  no  time  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  task.  And  the  more  usefully  and  com- 
pletely to  attain  my  object,  by  the  exercise  of  my  own  mind,  I 
determined  to  accompany  the  translation  with  notes  by  myself. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  new  and  unexpected  occurrence,  this  scheme 
was  suddenly  exchanged  for  another  less  laborious,  and  promising 
to  be  also  equally  useful — in  some  respects  more  usefuL 

In  an  importation  of  books  just  received  from  London  by  Mr; 
DobsoQ,  whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  a  copy  in 
Latin  of  the  first  edition  of  Blumenbach^s  Physiology.  The 
vdlame  was  placed,  by  the  importer,  in  the  hand  of  Dr.  Bush, 
who,  holding  an  immediate  interview  with  me,  placed  it  in  mine, 
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and  requested  me  to  make  a  translation  of  it  instead  of  a  con»*| 
pend  of  Haller ;  and  to  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  tOiij 
prevent  an  anticipation  by  a  translation  of  it  in  London. 

I  promptly  agreed  to-engage  in  this  enterprise,  -which,  for  a 
twofold  reason,  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me.  It  furnished 
me  with  an  employment  both  respectable  and  useful  to  myself  aa 
a  mental  exercise  and  a  means  of  improvement  in  a  favoril 
branch  of  study,  and  useful  also  to  the  medical  public  of  m] 
native  country,  and  through  them  to  the  public  at  large,  by  pen-' 
dering  accessible  to  the  former,  in  their  own  language,  a  souroe 
of  important  knowledge,  which  but  a  very  moderate  proportion 
of  them,  even  at  that  time  could  reach  through  a  learned  Ian 
guage ;  and  it  brought  me,  as  I  fancied,  into  conflict,  as  to  acoo/-. 
racy  and  rapidity  of  translation,  with  some  Englishman.  WbB. 
he  might  be  I  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

No  sooner  had  I  completed  my  arrangement  with  Dr.  Rush, 
who  had  promised  to  patronize  the  translation  and  publishing  of 
Blumenbach's  Physiology,  by  recommending  it  to  the  medical  class, 
than  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Dobson  and  made  the  volume  my  own, 
that  no  other  person,  by  a  prior  purchase,  might  throw  obstaclai 
in  my  way.  My  next  step  was,  to  engage  Mr.  Dobson  to  be  ray 
printer  and  publisher;  and  that  compact  being  promptly  con- 
cluded, iu  less  than  an  hour  from  the  lime  of  my  entrance  on  my 
negotiation  with  Dr.  Hush,  1  was  seated  in  my  study,  with 
Blumenback's  Physiology  open,  on  the  table  before  me,  and 
every  other  preparation  made  for  the  commencement  of  my 
enterprise.  Still  fresh  in  my  memory,  moreover,  is  the  flush  of 
light  and  buoyant  spirits  I  experienced,  from  the  prospect  of  re- 
putation which  ray  fancy  depicted.  I  felt  as  if  already  within  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  fame ;  and  I  formed,  if  not  in  express 
and  audible  words,  at  least  in  an  ardent  and  intense  conception, 
a  resolution  scarcely  short  of  a  vow,  to  penetrate  as  far  beyond  it 
as  possible,  and  aiscend  to  some  conspicuous  niche  in  the  mighty 
fabric  to  which  it  led.  Such  were  the  ardor  and  tone  of  my  feel- 
ings, at  that  moment  of  high  excitement  and  youthful  ambition. 

Able  as  I  was  to  translate  classical  and  common  Latin  with 
great  facility  and  sufficient  accuracy,  I  regarded  the  task  before 
me  as  little  more  than  a  somewhat  protracted  but  pleasant 
amusement.     A  single  glance,  however,  at  the  first  section  of  the 
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work,  convinced  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  Not  only  was  the 
style  of  the  work  unusually  condensed  and  laconic,  words  being 
frequently  omitted,  the  meaning  of  which  must  have  a  place  in 
the  translation,  the  idiom  of  it  was  entirely  new  to  me.  It  was 
neither  Italian  Latin,  French  Latin,  nor  English  Latin.  Yet  was 
it  syntactical  Latin,  and  altogether  correct  in  concord  and  govern- 
ment. It  was,  as  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  find  it,  real 
Gterman  Latin,  a  literal  translation  of  which  would  make  miser- 
able English.  For  it  is  and  must  be  the  case,  that  the  natives  of 
every  nation  speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  write  Latin  in  the 
type  and  character  of  their  native  tongue.  A  literal  translation 
of  it,  therefore,  must  be  necessarily  marked  by  the  idiom  of  that 
tongue.  And  this  is  as  true  of  the  Latin  of  Blumenbach,  as  of 
that  of  any  other  writer  whose  works  I  have  examined.  It  is 
genuine,  knotty,  German  Latin.  And  a  literal  translation  of  it 
would  be  German  English. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  not  long  in  settling  my  plan. 
Besolved  to  write  in  my  mothcr-toDgue  and  not  to  deal  in  patois^ 
I  determined  to  give,  instead  of  a  close  translation,  a  free  English 
interpretation,  or  semi-paraphrase  of  the  original  Latin.  And  that 
plan  I  executed,  though  I  knew  it  to  be  a  hazardous  one.  It  laid 
me  under  a  heavier  obligation  to  become  entirely  master  of  the 
meaning  of  my  text  than  I  would  have  otherwise  been.  Had  I 
given  a  literal  translation,  any  obscurity,  equivocality,  or  mistake, 
might  be  attributed  to  the  original  writer  with  as  much  probability 
of  justice  as  to  the  translator.  The  reason  is  plain.  Both  the 
English  ana  Latin  words  and  expressions  could  be  seen,  ex- 
amined, and  compared  with  each  other,  and  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  the  translation  thus  easily  ascertained.  But,  in 
an  interpretation  or  half  paraphrase,  the  case  is  different  There 
the  design  is  to  disclose  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
position. And  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  to  be  acquired  and 
made  known,  not  by  the  meaning  of  single  words  or  phrases,  but 
by  the  obvious  scope  and  tenor  of  sentences,  paragraphs,  or  the 
entire  production.  Hence,  though  a  large  portion  of  my  reputed 
translation  is  certainly  a  quasi  translation,  yet  is  perhaps  a 
much  larger  portion  a  real  interpretation,  and  nothing  more.  In 
preparing  the  latter,  my  practice  was  to  study  the  original  with 
the  utmost  attention  and  care,  until  fully  satisfied  of  its  precise 
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meaning,  and  then,  laying  down  the  volume,  to  commit  to  paper 
my  understanding  of  it  in  my  own  language,  without  paying  any 
further  regard  to  the  Latin.  Having  in  this  way  expressed  my 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  a  few  pages,  I  again  examined  the 
original,  compared  it  critically  with  my  interpretation,  and  acted 
accordingly,  altering  or  not,  as  circumstancea  required.  And  I 
feel  persuaded  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  if  any  discrepancies  in 
meaning  between  the  interpretation  and  the  text  exist,  they  are 
very  few,  and  of  no  moment. 

The  first  edition  of  BlumenhadCs  Physioh^  (that  which  I 
translated)  was  published  more  than  half  a  century  ago ;  and  I 
lay  claim  of  course  to  no  merit  on  account  of  the  matter  it  con- 
tains. Yet  do  I  say,  without  hesitation  or  dread  of  being  refuted, 
that  that  matter,  antiquated  as  it  may  be  deemed,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  many  of  the  most  substantial  and  lasting  doctrines  in 
physiology  that  have  been  since  recorded  by  writers  or  taught 
by  professors,  or  that  are  in  any  way  inculcated  at  the  present 
day.  And  let  me  hope  to  be  indulged  in  adding  that,  whether 
they  be,  in  matter,  correct  or  incorrect,  the  notes  which  I  affixed 
to  my  translation,  though  but  limited  in  extent,  cont^iin  the 
elements  of  certain  opinions  which  I  then  broached  and  believed, 
and  which  I  continue  to  teach  and  believe  at  the  present  period. 

Several  years  after  the  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  Profes- 
sor BluTtienbach's  Physiology  by  myself,  a  second  and  a  third 
edition  were  issued  in  Gottingen,  under  the  supervision  of  its 
author,  and  one  of  them  translated  by  Dr.  Eliiotson,  of  London, 
Such  has  been  the  popularity  of  that  work  {Elliolsou's  translation) 
that  it  has  passed  to  the  fifth,  I  know,  and  I  believe  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  edition,  Antl  so  great  and  varied  is  the  amount  of 
matter  added  to  it  by  Dr.  Eliiotson  (some  of  Professor  Blumen- 
bach'g  being  omitted)  that  the  former  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man now  affixes  to  it  his  own  name,  and  is  regarded  as  its  author, 
instead  of  its  editor.  Nor  has  he,  I  think,  acted  improperly  in 
doing  so,  especially  as  ho  frankly  acknowledged  the  extensive 
and  important  aid  received  by  him  from  the  illustrious  German. 
The  adscititious  matter,  moreover,  supplied  by  Eliiotson  is  much 
more  abundant  than  the  remainder  of  the  nucleus  furnished  by 
Blumenbach. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  either  inadmissible,  or  altogether  with- 
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out  interest  for  me  to  mention  here  the  similarity  of  incidents 
tliat  have  marked  the  lives  and  labors  of  Dr.  Elliotson  and  my- 
self. I  first,  when  a  student  of  medicine,  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  BlumenhacKs  Physiology  into  the  United  States;  he 
first,  when  a  young  physician,  introduced  it  into  Great  Britain. 
He,  first  of  Englishmen,  introduced  into  Great  Britain  the  study 
of  phrenology ;  I  first  introduced  it  into  the  United  States.  He 
first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  the  study  and  practice  of  mes- 
merism; I  first  introduced  them,  if  not  into  the  United  States, 
certainly  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  I  first,  as  I  belieTC,  in  the 
United  States,  am  now  repeating  some  of  the  Ba]:on  Yon  Biech- 
enbach's  experiments  in  his  Researches  on  Magnetism^  including  a 
supposed  "New  Imponderable" — and  without  knowing  it  to  be  a 
ftct,  I  venture  to  predict  that  he  will  be  the  first  to  repeat  them 
in  Great  Britain. 

When  I  commenced  the  translation  of  Blumenbach,  I  was 
engaged  in  attending  a  second  course  of  lectures  on  Botany  and 
Natural  History,  and  in  other  studies  which  I  was  unwilling  to 
relinquisL  I  therefore  prepared  myself  for  a  summer  of  very 
arduous  and  incessant  labor.  On  completing  the  partition  of  my 
time,  and  appropriating  its  divisions  to  particular  pursuits,  I 
found  that  I  had  apportioned  but  four  hours  and  a  half,  or  at 
fiirthest  five  hours  to  eating,  sleeping,  and  corporeal  exercise. 
On  a  close  reinspection  of  this  scheme,  I  became  apprehensive 
that  my  allotment  of  time  to  bodily  exercise  was  too  scanty.  But 
I  found  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  evil  except  by  an  abridgment 
of  the  time  set  apart  for  other  purposes,  which  were  deemed  more 
important — ^at  least  for  the  present.  To  work,  therefore,  I  went, 
strenuously  exercising  my  mind  on  various  subjects  from  nine- 
teen hours  to  nineteen  and  a  half  out  of  every  twenty -four.  This 
severe  course  of  study  I  commenced  in  March,  1794,  and  con- 
tinned  it  without  interruption  or  Altering,  until  September  (about 
six  months),  when  my  translation  was  finished,  and  my  health 
enfeebled,  though  not  actually  broken.  Fortunately  for  me,  at 
that  period  an  event  of  magnitude  and  notoriety  occurred,  I  acting 
a  part  in  it,  which  completely  restored  and  reinvigorated  my 
health,  and  bestowed  on  me  other  benefits  which  shall  be  hereafter 
recorded 
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Before  closing  this  chapter,  a  few  remarks  on  the  plan  adopted 
and  the  means  employed  to  sustain  me  during  the  performance  of 
my  arduous  task,  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  or  use- 
less. My  diet,  always  thoroughly  cooked,  and  taken  three  times 
a  day,  was,  in  quantity,  about  one  third  less  than  usual ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  butter,  and  a  moderate 
one  of  milk,  it  was  derived  entirely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
My  drink  was  exclusively  water  and  strong  coffee.  Of  the  latter 
I  drank  copiously  for  a  twofold  purpose — to  render  me  wakeful, 
an  effect  it  was  said  to  produce,  and  to  act  as  a  cordial,  keeping 
my  mind  in  a  state  of  elastic  activity.  My  only  exercise,  besides 
that  of  walking  to  and  from  the  lectures  I  attended,  was  derived 
from  a  resort  to  swordsmanship,  a  manly  accomplishment  to  which 
I  was  greatly  attached,  and  the  practice  of  which,  when  only 
moderate  and  playful,  calls  into  refreshing  and  salutary  action 
every  muscle  of  the  body.  But  I  was  strictly  cautious  never,  by 
excessive  exercise,  to  induce  fatigue.  The  amount  of  time  I  de- 
voted to  sleep  was  from  three  hours  to  three  and  a  half — and  the 
period  from  half  past  one  to  five  o'clock  A.  M.  And  during  that 
space  my  sleep  was  dreamless  and  profound.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  the  case  that  I  believed  then,  and  still  believe,  that  I 
experienced  in  the  sleeping  portion  of  ray  system  (my  brain  and 
nerves)  a  higher  degree  of  sound  and  renovating  repose,  than 
does  the  dronish,  time-wasting  dozer  in  seven  hours.  When  I 
retired  to  my  couch,  moreover,  my  business  was  to  sleep — not  to 
"  skim  the  sky,"  or  "  build  castles  in  the  air."  Hence  no  sooner 
was  my  head  on  my  pillow,  than  my  eyes  were  closed,  and  con- 
sciousness was  gone.  And  I  awoke,  at  my  customary  hour,  with 
the  regularity  of  time.  Such  a  command  of  himself  every  student 
ought  to  attain ;  and  he  can  do  so,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
if  his  attempt  to  that  effect  be  judicious  and  persevering.  One 
important  element  of  success  in  the  attempt  is,  that  he  who 
makes  it  never  allow  himself  to  be  spoken  to,  after  he  has  re- 
tired to  bed,  and  another,  that  he  leave  his  bed  the  moment  he 
awakes. 

My  first  employment  in  the  morning,  was  the  inspection  and 
correction  of  my  translation  of  the  preceding  day.  My  next,  to 
devote  three  hours  to  further  translation,  and  then  to  pursue  and 
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acoompliah  my  other  studies  and  engagements  in  a  pre-arranged 
routine,  which  was  never  departed  from,  except  in  obedience  to 
some  cause  that  could  not  be  resisted. 

These  diversified  studies,  and  their  effects  on  me,  of  which  I 
was  both  conscious  and  observant,  had,  not  improbably,  some 
influence  in  preparing  my  mind,  in  years  far  subsequent,  for  my 
prompt  understanding  and  immediate  adoption  of  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  science 
is,  that  the  human  brain  is  a  multiplex  viscus.  In  more  explicit 
terms ;  that  it  is  a  compound  organ  consisting  of  an  aggregation 
of  subordinate  ones,  each  of  which  performs  a  function  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  of  course,  no  organ  but  itself  can  perform. 
To  this  may  be  added  another  principle  equally  valid.  Every 
organ  or  subordinate  portion  of  the  brain  is,  like  a  muscle,  sus- 
ceptible of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  by  exercise,  excessive  in  force, 
or  too  long  continued. 

In  illustration  and  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  principles,  I  have 
often,  after  intense  application,  for  a  time,  to  some  intricate  topic 
of  study,  experienced  such  a  degree  of  mental  (correctly  cerebral) 
languor  and  comparative  obtuseness,  as  to  be  unable  any  longer 
to  persevere  in  it  with  either  satisfaction  or  benefit.  But  no 
sooner  did  I  relinquish  it,  and  apply  my  mind  to  the  study  of 
another  topic,  different  in  character  though  equally  abstruse,  than 
all  lassitude  and  dulness  disappeared,  and  left  my  spirits  elastic, 
and  my  intellect  unclouded. 

On  my  first  acquaintance  with  Gall  and  Spurzheim  in  Paris, 
holding  conversations  with  them,  and  listening  to  their  lectures, 
these  occurrences  were  vividly  remembered  by  me.  Nor  did  I 
Ml  to  perceive,  that  they  testified  conclusively  to  the  multiplex 
character  of  the  human  brain.  They  convinced  me,  that,  when 
studying  one  subject,  I  was  exercising  one  given  portion  of  my 
brain;  and  that  it,  from  labor,  incurred  fatigue;  and  that  when 
I  changed  even  immediately  to  the  study  of  another  of  a  different 
character,  I  did  so  by  the  employment  of  a  different  organ,  or 
set  of  organs,  free  from  fatigue,  because  none  of  them  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  action.  So  true  is  it,  and  so  important  to 
be  known,  that,  when  the  temple  of  science  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, every  &xst  will  occupy  a  place,  in  some  compartment  of  the 
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glorious  fSabrio.  Improvement  in  knowledge,  therefore,  consists 
in  a  progressive  acquaintance  with  new  objects  and  facts,  or  wi^ 
old  ones  not  previously  known  to  the  inquirer;  and  by  the 
classification  of  objects,  and  the  correct  interpretation  of  facts,  and 
their  application  to  their  proper  uses,  knowledge  is  converted 
into  science. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

MiBtefy  CampaifB — ^WaBhingtoa — Hamilton — Gen.  G — r — j — ^An  ndTMitare— Ab 
nppointod  surgeon  to  a  brigade — A  long  walk — A  fexer  cored  bj  rain — ^Letter  to 
Bulk — Tkeeea — Militarj  banqaet — A  lady — Her  inflaence. 


To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  known  that,  in  the  western  part  of  it,  espe- 
ciallj  in  that  portion  of  it  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  an  immense 
quantity  of  ardent  spirits  (whiskey)  was  distilled,  toward  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  from  the  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  com  which  grew  in  that  region,  and  could  not  be  profitably 
converted  into  flour  and  conveyed  to  a  market.  It  is  also  known 
that,  during  the  Presidency  of  General  Washiugton,  Congress  im- 
posed on  that  liquor  an  excise,  so  unacceptable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tract  of  country  where  it  was  distilled,  that  they  opposed  it 
with  such  obstinacy,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  prevent  it  from 
being  collected.  In  attempting  to  enforce  its  collection,  some  of 
the  excise  officers,  if  my  memory  &il  me  not,  lost  their  lives. 
Whether  correct  in  this  allegation  or  not,  I  am  in  stating,  that  the 
opposition  to  the  excise  ripened  into  a  rebellion,  to  quell  which, 
and  to  do  the  work  effectually,  the  Federal  Executive  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  call  out  from  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men.  This  military  body,  consisting  of  a  materiel  of  soldiery 
equal  to  any  that  Christendom  could  furnish,  was  commanded  by 
veteran  officers,  who  had  seen  much  service,  and  acquitted  them- 
selves honorably  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  Virginia 
quota  of  troops  was  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Harry  Lee, 
Governor  of  that  State  at  the  time,  who  was  to  hold  the  chief 
command  when  the  two  wiugs  of  the  army  should  be  united ;  the 
Pennsylvania  quota  by  Governor  Mifflin,  who  was  to  be  second 
in  command ;  and  the  New  Jersey  quota  by  General  Bloomfield, 
subsequently  Gbvemor  of  that  State.  Each  of  those  commanders 
singly  had  reputation  sufficient  to  give  character  to  an  army; 
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while  the  three  united  could  hardly  fail,  if  not  to  treble  the  effect, 
materially  to  augment  it.  For,  independently  of  other  considera- 
tions, union  alone  gives  strength  and  reputation. 

To  render  the  spectacle,  however,  more  august  and  imposing, 
and  to  give  to  the  movement  the  greatest  possible  influence  and 
efficiency.  General  Washington  in  person  led  to  Bedford,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  com- 
posed of  the  troops  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  To  that 
place,  from  which  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  Congress 
about  to  assemble  there,  he  was  accompanied  by  General  Hamil- 
ton, then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  to  him,  though  clothed 
in  no  military  commission,  but  being  the  man  in  whom  Wash- 
ington  most  fully  confided,  was  the  rule  of  the  whole  army 
virtually  intrusted  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  In 
addition  to  the  presence  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  and  of  the 
three  distinguished  commanders  already  named,  a  large  number 
of  other  officers,  who  had  won  celebrity  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  had  sought  and  obtained  commissions  in  the  army.  For  in 
a  military  enterprise,  however  limited,  where  Washington  was  to 
lead  for  even  but  a  day,  every  soldier  of  the  Revolution  deemed 
it  a  high  privilege  to  be  engaged. 

These  things  I  mention  to  show  that  the  campaign  of  1794,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  familiarly  called  the  "Whiskey  Campaign," 
was  not  a  spectacle  of  mere  pomp  and  pageantry,  as  some  of  the 
anti-federalists  proclaimed  it,  designed  only  to  give  a  tinsel  lustre 
to  the  administration,  and  augment  the  power  of  the  Federal  party. 
It  was  a  measure  called  for  by  sound  policy  and  enlightened 
patriotism.  It  was  a  manifestation  by  the  Government,  then  in 
its  infancy,  essential  not  merely  to  its  temporary  convenience  and 
well-being,  but  to  its  very  existence.  It  was  an  effort  devised  by 
the  wisdom  of  Washington,  his  associates  and  counsellors,  some 
of  the  most  highly  gifted,  far-seeing,  and  virtuous  men  of  the 
day.  And  its  object  was  to  demonstrate,  not  only  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  an  observant  world,  that  the  Federal 
Government,  though  but  just  erected,  was  something  more  than 
a  name.  That  it  was  a  well  organized,  substantial,  and  induring 
incorporation  of  strength  and  energy,  rooted  in  the  immutable 
affections  of  a  nation,  and  protected  by  the  bold  and  vigorous 
arms  of  half  a  million  of  freemen,  ready,  when  requisite,  to  strike 
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in  its  behalf;  and  that  no  disaffected  combination  of  partisana 
within  its  limits,  and  enjoying  the 'privileges  and  benefits  con- 
ferred by  it,  would  be  permitted  with  impunity  to  insult  and  mal- 
treat its  officers,  and  set  its  laws  at  defiance.  And  all  this  it 
promptly  and  successfully  accomplished,  and  gave  to  its  founders 
and  friends,  in  common  with  all  civilized  and  enlightend  nations, 
a  proof  of  the  power,  and  a  pledge  of  the  stability,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  which,  without  such  an  effort  and  triumphant 
issue,  they  could  not  have  received. 

To  a  young  man  of  a  southern  constitution,  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, an  imagination  neither  tame  nor  uncreative,  and  a  general 
cast  of  mind  sufficiently  awake  to  enterprise  and  romance,  the 
occasion  was  inviting.  And  to  such  characteristics  of  a  soldier  I 
was  not  an  entire  stranger.  I  had  just,  moreover,  finished  my 
translation  of  Blumenbach ;  and  was  somewhat  mentally  fatigued 
and  personally  debilitated  by  intense  and  loug-continued  applica- 
tion to  study.  In  this  toil-worn  condition,  but  my  spirit  and 
energy  unbroken,  I  might  now  command  a  little  leisure  if  I  chose 
to  do  so ;  and  I  felt,  aJs  I  fancied,  more  need  than  I  had  ever  done 
previously,  of  muscular  action  and  country  air.  In  truth,  I 
wanted  some  plea  that  might  serve  as  an  excuse  to  myself  for 
discontinuing  for  a  time  my  course  of  study,  a  step  I  had  almost 
vowed  never  to  perpetrate  until  my  achievement  of  some  profes- 
sional distinction,  and  join  the  expedition.  But  my  pride,  or 
something  else  forbade  me  to  enrol  myself  as  a  private  soldier. 
And,  with  a  single  exception,  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  every 
one  empowered  to  give  promotion.  That  exception,  however, 
was  as  powerful  as  it  was  illustrious.  It  was  Washington, 
whose  escort  I  had  commanded  two  years  previously  in  North 
Carolina.  And  though  I  had  not  seen  him  since  my  arrival  in 
Philadelphia,  except  in  the  street  at  some  distance,  and  perhaps 
on  horseback,  I  notwithstanding  believed  that  I  could  easily 
effect  a  recognition  by  him,  and  probably  procure  from  him  a 
suitable  appointment. 

But  I  learned,  much  to  my  regret,  that  General  Washington 
was  so  much  solicited  and  pressed  by  and  in  behalf  of  men  much 
older  and  more  experienced  than  myself)  many  of  whom  had 
served  under  his  eye  in  the  Kevolutionary  War,  and  had,  therefore, 
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claims  to  office  much  stronger  than  I  had,  that  I  deemed  it  ii 
pedient,  and  perhaps  indelicate  to  approach  liim  on  the  subject. 

Meantime,  however,  no  favorable  opening  nor  any  encouraging 
prospect  of  one  in  that  quarter  presenting  itself,  a  little  incident 
occurred  in  another,  which  produced  in  a  few  days  an  unexpected 
proposal,  not  perhaps  in  any  high  degree  personally  flattering, 
yet  ao  far  connected  with  professional  standing  and  substantial 
interest  as  not  to  he  lightly  thought  of  or  rejected. 

As  I  was  passing  on  an  afternoon  by  the  dwelling  of  General 
G— r — y,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Brigade 
of  Philadelphia  City  and  County  Voljinteers,  in  the  approaching 
campaign,  Mrs.  G — r — y  and  her  daughter,  the  latter  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  had  just  seated  themselves  in  a  carriage  to  take 
an  airing ;  the  clumsy  black  coachman  had  fastened  the  carriage 
door,  and  was  himself  climbing  to  his  seat  ou  the  box.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  horses  being  frightened,  and  dashing  off  with 
the  carriage,  pitching  the  coachman  violently  from  hia  lofty  posi- 
tion and  jerking  the  reins  from  his  hand,  were  immediately  in 
full  and  fearful  gallop  along  the  street.  Being  perhaps  twenty 
paces  in  front  of  the  horses  when  they  started,  as  they  passed  by 
me  in  their  wild  career,  I  seized  the  reins,  which  were  now 
rather  sailing  in  the  air  than  dragged  along  the  street,  and,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  stop  the  horses,  which  I  perceived  to  be 
impossible,  I  determined  to  run  along  side  of  them,  keeping  at  a 
distance  sufficient  to  secure  me  from  colliaiou  with  either  them  or 
the  carriage,  and  thus  endeavor  to  guide  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
restrain  their  speed.  Being  sufficiently  swift  of  foot,  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this;  and  I  fancied  the  lady,  seeming  to  derive 
confidence  from  my  management,  kept  her  seat  in  calmness  and 
silence.  Fortunately,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
paces  from  where  the  horses  had  started;  I  observed  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  some  lading  into  a  store,  a  wagon  and 
team  were  so  arranged  shnlmgly  across  the  street,  as  in  no  small 
degree  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  it.  That  barrier  presented  our 
only  discoverable  place  of  safety — and  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a 
certain  one.  Should  the  horses,  still  moving  with  no  little  speed, 
though  somewhat  checked  by  the  restraint  of  the  reins,  ou  which 
I  bore  with  as  much  force  as  I  deemed  secure,  come  with  a  sud- 
den and  severe  shock  against  the  wagon-horses  in   their  still 
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pofiitioi],  it  was  obyioos  that  confusion  and  disaster  most  ensue. 
I  therefore  so  managed  the  reins  as  to  bring  the  heads  of  the 
carriage-horses  against  the  wagon,  the  sight  of  which,  before  thej 
stnick  it,  had  considerably  abated  their  speed.  Still,  however, 
the  collision  with  it  was  so  forcible  that  one  of  them  felL  And 
there  our  race  terminated,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  Mrs. 
O — r — J  or  her  daughter;  and  immediately  a  dozen  of  hands 
were  ungearing  the  horses. 

My  business,  however,  was  with  the  lady  and  child — and  I  vras 
instantly  at  the  carriage  door.  No  sooner  had  I  handed  down 
Mrs.  G — ^r — ^y  and  her  daughter,  than  she  exclaimed,  with  great 
earnestness: — 

"Pn^,  sir,  are  you  hurt?" 

My  reply  she  never  forgot,  and  often  reminded  me  of  it — 
"Beally,  madam,  I  have  yet  had  no  time  to  think  of  my  sell  My 
only  care  has  been  for  the  safety  of  you  and  your  daughter.  Tell 
me,  I  entreat  you,  that  you  are  both  uninjured;  and  then  I  shall 
inquire  into  my  own  case." 

"We  are,  sir,  we  are.  For  God's  sake,  teU  me  whether  you 
are  hurt  or  notl" 

"Not  in  the  least,  madam,  I  assure  you.  Indeed,  /have  been 
in  no  danger.  The  danger  has  been  all  your  own.  I  have  only 
had  a  short  foot-race;  and  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to  that  to 
be  easily  injured  by  it  But  I  fear  one  of  the  horses  is  hurt  If 
you  will  permit,  for  a  moment,  I  will  inquire." 

"Never  mind  the  horse,"  said  she,  putting  her  arm  in  mine; 
"there  are  people  enough  about  him  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
for  him.  Come  home  with  me  and  rest  yourself  after  your  /foot- 
race,' as  you  ddl  it" 

With  that,  leaning  on  my  arm  and  leading  her  little  daughter, 
she  directed  her  steps  towards  her  dwelling.  We  had  advanced 
but  a  few  paces,  when  we  were  met  by  her  household,  the  general 
himself  being  foremost.  Disengaging  her  arm  from  mine,  she 
presented  me  to  him  as  one  who,  she  was  pleased  to  say,  had 
saved  their  lives  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  The  general  eyed  me 
intensely,  and  with  much  seeming  interest  and  affection,  but 
without  uttering  a  word,  then  shook  my  hand  with  great  cordial- 
ity, and  thus  we  moved  in  silence  to  the  door. 

When  we  had  reached  it,  without  entering  or  pausing  for  a 
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moment,  I  bade  the  little  girl  good-by,  and,  lifting  my  hat,  I 
extended  my  hand  to  take  leave  also  of  Mrs.  G — r — y,  when  the 
general  found  words  to  prevent  me. 

"  Stop,  stop,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  and  manner  which,  though 
rough  and  blunt,  had  deeply  and  significantly  impressed  on  them 
the  seal  of  sincerity  and  kindness — "stop,  sir;  you  are  not 
going  to  escape  us  in  this  way.  We  must  know  more  about  you 
before  we  let  you  off.  Come  in  and  sit  down,  sir,  and  take  a  glass 
of  wine.  But  tell  us  first  who  it  is  we  are  so  deeply  indebted 
to." 

As  yet  even  my  name  was  unknown  to  the  family. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  still  standing  with  my  hat  now  under  my 
arm,  "  as  I  presume  you  allude  to  the  little  aid  I  gave  in  stop- 
ping the  unwelcome  career  of  your  horses,  the  information  you 
ask  for  can  be  given  in  a  moment.  I  can  tell  you  both  who  per- 
formed the  trifling  service,  and  how  the  debt  you  think  it  has 
imposed  on  you  may  best  be  discharged." 

"That,"  replied  the  general,  "is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to 
know." 

I  then  announced  my  name,  and  added,  "  As  respects  the  debt, 
which  you  fancy  to  be  due  from  you,  on  account  of  my  slight 
agency  in  the  matter,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  it,  will  be 
most  satisfactorily  settled,  by  your  saying  no  more  about  it." 

Thus  began  my  acquaintance  with  Gen.  G — r — y,  which  subse- 
quently ripened  into  friendship,  and  which  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly to  the  end  of  that  gentleman's  life.  Its  immediate  advan- 
tage  to  myself  was,  that,  on  learning  my  earnest  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  by  the  general's  desire  and  influence 
I  was  soon  after  appointed  surgeon  to  his  brigade,  with  a  horse 
and  servant,  and  a  mate  to  assist  me. 

On  announcing  to  me  this  welcome  intelligence.  Gen.  G — r — ^y 
said :  "Your  commission  shall  be  made  out  to-day — and  the  troops 
will  move  early  next  week.  Make  your  arrangements,  therefore, 
for  yourself  and  your  department  with  all  possible  dispatch." 

"  One  question,  sir,  before  I  leave  you.  Who  is  to  be  my 
mate?" 

"True;  well  thought  of.  I  had  forgotten  that  matter.  Can 
you  recommend  any  one  that  will  suit  you  ?" 

"  I  can,  sir,  if  so  privileged." 
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"Name  him." 

"  Mr.  John  B— 1— g." 

^  Very  well,  sir,  his  commission  shall  be  made  out  at  the  same 
time  with  your  own.  Now  go  to  your  work,  and  I  will  go  to 
mine.** 

Tray,  sir,  where  shall  I  procure  my  medicines  and  instru- 
ments 7" 

**  Wherever  you  please ;  wherever,  I  mean,  you  can  get  them 
of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms ;  the  place,  I  am  sure, 
which  you  will  yourself  select.^ 

And  thus  we  parted. 

In  leas  than  an  hour  I  had  myself  in  person  commenced  in  ear- 
ned the  work  ot  preparation,  and  had  issoed  the  necessary  orders 
to  my  mate.  And  by  his  active  and  inde&tigable  industry,  aided 
in  a  £bw  particulars  by  an  old  army  surgeon  who  was  in  Phila- 
ddphia  at  the  time,  my  medicine  chest,  box  of  surgical  instru- 
mentB,  and  hospital  stores — the  most  complete  and  excellent  the 
city  eoold  furnish,  and  far  the  most  valuable  the  right  wing  of 
the  army  subsequently  contained — were  all  in  readiness  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  troops.  But  my  personal  and  camp  equip- 
ments were  not.  With  a  view  to  their  preparation,  therefore,  I 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  four  days,  with  strict  orders  to  report 
mjidf  at  my  post  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth. 

Bent,  however,  on  exceeding,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  all 
that  eonld  be  reasonably  expected  of  me.  I  determined,  if  poftsibk, 
to  aaticipate  my  orders.  By  active  and  unremitting  exertions, 
tberefioie.  on  my  own  part,  and  a  little  extra  pay  to  those  in  luy 
enploT,  everything  was  in  readiness  bj  the  evening  of  the  secortd 
day,  exeepc  my  horse.  He  was  not  yet  purchased.  No/  wtM 
this  tlie  darkest  point  of  the  eviL  I  found  it  convenient,  or  rather 
ry,  not  to  purchaae  at  that  time  and  place,  the  priee  of  i&uch 
(  would  alone  suit  me  bein?  verv  exorbhaz^  and  mv 
too  far  expexkded  by  the  inordinate  and  needlesi  con 
of  vy  oCber  rich  and  ornamental  preparations.  I  therefore  ce- 
tennaed  tt>  aec  out  at  six  o'clock  the  foliowing  morning,  aiKl 
report  mjmeiL  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  to  my  comBotaiizz 
who  was  to  be  encamped  at  Ilowningtan.  tblrty-tvo  s:^«re 
FUadeiphia.  on  the  road  leading  to  Laneaster.  HarrLeb'^r;^. 
:  that  Veing  the  roote  whkb  the  arasy  was  ordered  v> 
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pursue.  But  here  an  obstacle  occurred  which  threatened  tod 
my  determination  to  anticipnte  my  orders.  The  baggage-wagon, 
which  had  been  left  behind  to  convey  certain  articles  lo  Gen. 
G — r — y  and  his  field  officers,  together  with  my  clothing  and 
camp  equipage,  bad,  by  sumo  extraordinary  oversight,  iailcd  to 
be  in  readiness.  I  therefore  hired  a  light  Jersey  wagon,  with  two 
excellent  road  horses,  placed  in  it  all  my  own  baggage  and  camp 
equipage,  and  some  packages  for  the  general,  and,  promising  the 
driver  extra  wages,  conditioned  that  my  marquee  should  be 
pitched  on  the  encampment-ground  by  or  before  dark,  saw  him 
under  way  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  sis,  I  had  finished 
my  breakfast,  and,  my  mate  accompanying  me,  set  out  on  foot 
for  Downiugton,  having  told  my  wagoner,  by  way  of  urging  him 
on,  that,  unless  he  should  travel  with  unusual  rapidity,  I  would 
overtake  hiro,  and  have  a  drive  in  his  wagon,  before  the  end  of 
his  day's  journey.  At  this,  however,  the  Jerscyman  laughed, 
and  cracked  his  whip  in  form  of  defiance.  But  what  was  only  a 
banter  in  words,  was  near  being  a  fact  in  performance.  Within 
about  six  or  eight  miles  of  Downington,  as  the  wagon  was  as- 
cending one  hill,  I  reached  the  top  of  another  about  half  a  mile 
in  its  rear.  And  bad  not  the  driver  discovered  and  recognized 
me,  and  plied  his  whip  with  more  effect  than  he  had  previously 
done,  I  should  have  overtaken  him.  But,  resolved  not  to  be  both 
bantered  and  beaten,  he  soon  shot  ahead  of  me,  reached  camp 
abouthalf  an  hour  before  me,  and  announced  my  approach.  De- 
termined, moreover,  not  to  lose  his  extra  wages,  he  made  hia  way 
to  the  quarter-master,  told  him  that  I  had  requested  him  to  have 
my  marquee  erected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  order  that 
I  might  take  some  rest  in  it,  after  my  fatiguing  d.ay'e  march.  At 
this  little  fabrication  by  the  wagoner,  I  was  not  displeased,  espe- 
cially 03  it  somewhat  expedited  my  actual  possession  of  a  camp 
residence.  I  therefore  cheerfully  paid  him  his  extra  wages,  and 
dismissed  him  in  good  humor. 

My  first  act,  however,  on  reaching  camp,  was  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  Gen,  G — r — y's  marquee,  andreport  myself  without,  in  a 
note  sent  in  to  him  by  hia  orderly  in  waiting,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  which  I  bore  to  him  from  bis  wife.  My  invitation  lo  enter 
the  soldier's  quarters  was  prompt,  and  the  reception  I  experienced 
warm,  cordial,  and  sincere,  as  best  becomes  a  soldier  and  a  man. 
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The  general  and  his  aid  had  not  yet  finished  their  dinner,  and  I 
of  coarse  partook  of  the  meal. 

One  of  the  first  questions  pnt  to  me  by  the  general  was,  "At 
what  time,  sir,  did  yon  last  see  mj  fiunil j  ?" 

"  I  took  leave  of  Mra.  G — ^r — j^  sir,  and  had  a  kiss  from  Jane,  at 
ten  o^dock  last  night" 

''And  have  jon  travelled  all  night?" 

''No,  sir,  I  slept  all  night,  and  have  only  travelled  since 
morning." 

"Then  yon  nrast  have  changed  yonr  mind  and  purchased  a 
hone — and  yon  have  pushed  him  severely,  and  probably  injured 
him  by  making  him  perform  such  a  journey  the  first  day.  You 
have  ridden  him  two  and  thirty  long  miles,  some  of  them  over  a 
rough  and  hilly  road:  and  it  is  now  (examining  his  watch)  but 
a  few  minutes  past  three.  I  must  tame  you  youngsten  a  little 
(looking  at  his  aid  and  myself),  or  you  will  soon  tame  your  high- 
metcled  chargerB."^ 

"Genend,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  some  little  about  a  horse.  The 
first  thing  that  fails,  when  he  is  overworked,  is  his  appetite. 
Judge,  therefore,  for  yourself  of  the  condition  of  my  Agtk.  Yon 
see  him  before  you.  Does  this  plate  (pointing  to  that  before  me) 
testify  lo  any  fiiilure  in  his  appetite?*' 

"Why,  ycm  do  not  surely  mean  to  say  that  you  have  walked 
from  Philadelphia  to  this  place  since  morning?" 

"I  do,  indeed,  sir :  T  left  Philadelphia  on  foot  at  six  o'clock  this 
morning;  snce  which  time  I  have  touched  neither  horse  nor  car- 
riage, and  here  I  am  now  as  undamaged  as  when  I  started." 

"  Was  not  your  mate  to  aoeompany  you?** 

"He  was,  and  did.  sir:  but  he  is  no  backwoodsman,  as  I  have 
already  told  you  I  am :  and  he  has  not  borne  the  excursion  quite 
so  welL^ 

■Where  is  her 

"By  this  time  taking  breath,  and  perhaps  asleep  in  my  marquee, 
whidi  was  x>eariv  erected  at  the  time  of  mv  arrivaL  He  would 
have  waited  on  you  in  company  with  me,  and  reported  himself  in 
person,  had  he  been  less  Sitigued.  He  begged  me  to  do  so  in  Li« 
bdalC  and  to  ask  vou  to  excuse  him  until  he  shall  be  a  little 
recnrited,  when  he  will  lose  no  time  in  doing  his  duty." 

"(Ml !  HT,  his  duty  at  present  is  to  take  care  of  himself — and  yoc 
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will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  see  that  he  irantB 
for  nothing;  and  as  at>on  as  I  have  leisure,  I  will  aee  him." 

In  the  morning,  however,  I  found  Mr.  B— 1 — s  renliy  sick,  and 
unable  to  travel  either  ou  foot  or  on  horseback;  I  procured  for 
him,  therefore,  the  best  accommodation  that  could  be  made  in 
our  least  crowded  baggage-wagon,  the  only  sort  of  carriage  for 
iho  sick  that  our  equipage  afforded.  Nor  was  I  perfectly  free 
from  indisposition  myself.  Though  I  was  not  stiff,  as  the  gene- 
ral had  predicted,  and  showed,  therefore,  nothing  of  derangement 
or  inability  in  my  movements,  yet  was  I  flushed  and  slightly  fever- 
ish. The  general,  when  I  tendered  to  him  my  morning  salute, 
far  from  perceiving  in  me  aoy  sign  of  disease,  even  gayly  ob- 
served "that  my  complexion  showed  my  health  to  be  rather 
improved  than  injured  by  my  journey  of  the  preceding  day" — a 
circumstance  which  gratified  me  not  a  little;  for  I  was  very  un- 
willing to  have  him  appnsed  of  my  indisposition.  His  aid,  how- 
ever, whose  eyes  were  younger,  was  more  accurate  in  his  obser- 
vation. Coming  up  to  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  said 
kindly :  "  Sir,  your  fatigue  of  yesterday  was  quite  too  severe.  It 
tells  on  you.  You  are  unwell,  and  to  me  must  not  detiy  it.  Yott 
are  desirous,  I  perceive,  to  conceal  your  indisposition  from  Gene- 
ral-G — r — y;  and  so  am  I— for  he  would  rather  have  the  whole 
brigade  sick  than  you.  The  morning  is  pleasant  and  the  road 
good;  and  I  would  rather  walk  in  company  with  some  of  the 
young  officers  than  not.  To  avoid  further  fatigue,  therefore, 
mount  my  horse  and  ride  ahead,  and  I  will  arrange  all  mattera 
with  the  general  about  your  disappearance.  We  shall  halt,  and 
probably  encamp  for  the  night  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
advance  of  this,  at  a  beautiful  little  stream  of  water,  near  a  large 
white  house,  by  which  you  will  easily  kuow  the  place.  Do  not 
let  me  see  you  again  until  we  meet  there." 

Perceiving,  by  something  in  my  countenance  or  manner,  my 
unwillingness  lo  accept  his  well-meant  proposal,  he  anticipated 
my  words,  and  proceeded  in  his  advice:  "Do  not,  T  entreat  you, 
sir,  refuse  my  request.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  the  best  thing  you 
can  do.  I  wilt  see  that  Mr.  B — 1 — a,  your  mate,  shall  be  furnished 
with  everything  he  needs.  Here  is  my  horse:  take  the  bridle, 
sir;  mount  and  be  off,  before  the  road  becomes  crowded  by  the 
troops." 
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Without  remonstrance  or  further  delay,  I  followed  my  friend's 
advice,  which  appeared  to  be  judicious,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
noise  and  dust  of  the  army  were  far  in  my  rear. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  an  event  occurred  which,  though  trivifil 
in  its  nature,  was  of  no  little  importance  in  its  eifect  on  me  at  a 
subsequent  period;  because  it  proved  the  source  of  my  first  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  vnth  Dr.  Bush. 

Though  the  morning  had  been  clear  and  exceedingly  pleasant, 
a  cloud  was  suddenly  formed,  which  poured  on  me  a  copious 
shower  of  rainj  and  wet  me  thoroughly,  in  a  part  of  the  road 
where  I  could  procure  no  shelter  from  it.  Of  that  complete  soak- 
ing the  effect  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  I  dreaded.  While 
my  apprehension  was,  that  the  wetting  received  would  greatly 
augment  the  slight  fever  I  labored  under,  it  entirely  extinguished 
it,  and  reinstated  me  in  health  as  perfect  as  I  had  ever  enjoyed. 
It  proved  a  perfect  hydropathic  cure. 

To  me,  the  event  was  fraught  with  a  threefold  delight.  My 
health  and  efficiency  were  restored;  I  had  learned  a  new  fact; 
and  that  fact  I  had  myself  discovered ;  for  I  had  never  previously 
witnessed,  read,  or  heard  of  such  an  effect  from  such  a  cause.* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  I  had  the  gratification  to  find  Mr. 
B — 1 — s  much  more  comfortable  than  he  was  when  I  left  him.  His 
soreness  and  fever  had  considerably  abated;  and  in  a  day  or  two 
more,  he  was  perfectly  well.  Another  circumstance,  moreover, 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  me,  was,  that,  owing  to  his  numerous 
official  engagements.  General  G — r — y  had  not  noticed  my  absence 
from  the  brigade.  He  remained,  therefore,  uninformed  of  my 
indisposition. 

Within  two  days  from  this  time,  we  arrived  in  Lancaster, 
where  we  lay  encamped  for  about  a  week,  during  which  two  or 
three  incidents  occurred  worthy,  perhaps,  of  a  brief  recital. 

The  employment  of  my  first  leisure  hour,  after  my  arrival  in 
Lancaster,  was  to  address  to  Dr.  Rush  a  letter  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  account  of  the  production  of  a  febrile  affection  in 
me,  by  a  severe  journey  of  thirty-two  miles  in  nine  hours  on 
foot;  and  its  speedy  and  entire  removal  by  a  drenching,  on 
horseback,  by  a  copious  fall  of  rain.  I  also  offered  a  few  remarks 
in  exposition  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  remedy.  And,  in  my 
attempted  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  I  referred  it  entirely  to 
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claims  to  o£Bce  much  stronger  than  I  had,  that  I  deemed  it  inei- 
pedieat,  and  perhaps  indelicate  to  approach  him  on  the  subject. 

Meantime,  however,  no  favorable  opening  nor  any  encouraging 
prospect  of  one  in  that  quarter  presenting  itself,  a  little  incident 
occurred  in  another,  which  produced  in  a  few  days  an  unexpected 
proposal,  not  perhaps  in  any  high  degree  personally  flattering, 
yet  so  for  connected  with  professional  standing  and  substantial 
interest  as  not  to  be  lightly  thought  of  or  rejected. 

As  I  was  passing  on  an  afternoon  by  the  dwelling  of  General 
O — r — y,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Brigade 
of  Philadelphia  City  and  County  Voljinteers,  in  the  approaching 
campaign,  Mrs.  G — r — y  and  her  daughter,  the  latter  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  tad  just  seated  themselves  in  a  carriage  to  take 
an  airing;  the  clumsy  black  coachman  had  fastened  the  carriage 
door,  and  was  himself  climbing  to  his  seat  on  the  box.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  horses  being  frightened,  and  dashing  oflf  with 
the  carriage,  pitching  the  coachman  violently  from  his  lofty  posi- 
tion and  jerking  the  reins  from  his  hand,  were  immediately  in 
fall  and  fearful  gallop  along  the  street.  Being  perhaps  twenty 
paces  in  front  of  the  horses  when  they  started,  aa  they  passed  by 
me  in  their  wild  career,  I  seized  the  reins,  which  were  now 
rather  sailing  in  the  air  than  dragged  along  the  street,  and,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  stop  the  horses,  which  I  perceived  to  be 
impossible,  I  determined  to  run  along  side  of  them,  keeping  at  a 
distance  sufficient  to  secure  me  from  collision  with  either  them  or 
the  carriage,  and  thus  endeavor  to  guide  and,  as  far  as  possible^ 
restrain  their  speed.  Being  sufficiently  swift  of  foot,  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this;  and  I  fancied  the  lady,  seeming  to  derive 
confidence  from  my  management,  kept  her  seat  in  calmness  and 
silence.  Fortunately,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
paces  from  where  the  horses  had  started;  I  observed  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  some  lading  into  a  store,  a  wagon  and 
team  were  so  arranged  slantingly  across  the  street,  as  in  no  small 
degree  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  it.  That  barrier  presented  our 
only  discoverable  place  of  safety — and  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a 
certain  one.  Should  the  horses,  still  moving  with  no  little  speed, 
though  somewhat  cheeked  by  the  restraint  of  the  reins,  on  which 
I  bore  with  as  much  force  as  I  deemed  secure,  come  with  a  sud- 
den and  severe  shock  against  the  wagon-horses  in   their   still 
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position,  it  was  obvious  that  confusion  and  disaster  must  ensue. 
I  therefore  so  managed  the  reins  as  to  bring  the  heads  of  the 
carriage-horses  against  the  wagon,  the  sight  of  which,  before  they 
struck  it,  had  considerably  abated  their  speed.  Still,  however, 
the  collision  with  it  was  so  forcible  that  one  of  them  fell.  And 
there  our  race  terminated,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  Mrs. 
G — r — ^y  or  her  daughter;  and  immediately  a  dozen  of  hands 
were  ungearing  the  horses. 

My  business,  however,  was  with  the  lady  and  child — and  I  was 
instantly  at  the  carriage  door.  No  sooner  had  I  handed  down 
Mrs.  G — ^r — ^y  and  her  daughter,  than  she  exclaimed,  with  great 
earnestness: — 

"Pray,  sir,  are  you  hurt?" 

My  reply  she  never  forgot,  and  often  reminded  me  of  it — 
"Beally,  madam,  I  have  yet  had  no  time  to  think  of  myself.  My 
only  care  has  been  for  the  safety  of  you  and  your  daughter.  Tell 
me,  I  entreat  you,  that  you  are  both  uninjured;  and  then  I  shall 
inquire  into  my  own  case." 

"We  are,  sir,  we  are.  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  whether  you 
are  hurt  or  not  I" 

"Not  in  the  least,  madam,  I  assure  you.  Indeed,  /have  been 
in  no  danger.  The  danger  has  been  all  your  own.  I  have  only 
had  a  short  foot-race;  and  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to  that  to 
be  easily  injured  by  it.  But  I  fear  one  of  the  horses  is  hurt.  If 
you  will  permit,  for  a  moment,  I  will  inquire." 

"Never  mind  the  horse,"  said  she,  putting  her  arm  in  mine; 
"there  are  people  enough  about  him  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
for  him.  Come  home  with  me  and  rest  yourself  after  your  /foot- 
race,' as  you  dJl  it." 

With  that,  leaning  on  my  arm  and  leading  her  little  daughter, 
she  directed  her  steps  towards  her  dwelling.  We  had  advanced 
but  a  few  paces,  when- we  were  met  by  her  household,  the  general 
himself  being  foremost.  Disengaging  her  arm  from  mine,  she 
presented  me  to  him  as  one  who,  she  was  pleased  to  say,  had 
saved  their  lives  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  The  general  eyed  me 
intensely,  and  with  much  seeming  interest  and  affection,  but 
without  uttering  a  word,  then  shook  my  hand  with  great  cordial- 
ity, and  thus  we  moved  in  silence  to  the  door. 

When  we  had  reached  it,  without  entering  or  pausing  for  a 
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control  of  my  time  during  the  following  day,  I  set  out  early  in 
tlic  morning,  suitably  clad,  and  equipped  with  my  side-arms,  deter- 
mined to  traverse  the  mountains  alone,  in  advance  of  the  troops, 
and  to  ascend  the  loftiest  summits  that  bordered  on  the  road. 
And  this  I  did  by  a  day's  march,  which  acquired  for  me,  whether 
deservedly  or  not,  the  reputation  of  the  best  footman  belonging 
to  the  army.  And  the  feat,  whether  imitable  or  otherwise,  was 
extremely  arduous.  It  was  a  passage  over  the  mountains,  the 
distance  by  the  road  being  thirty  miles  or  more,  and  including, 
in  addition  to  this,  visits  to  five  or  six  precipitous  rock-covered  I 
pinnacles,  each  of  tbem  towering  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  direct  route.  The  computation  was,  that  I  walked  about  forty 
miles  over  ground  as  rugged  and  intractable  as  any  aB'onled  by 
a  region  of  mountains,  rocks,  precipices,  and  ravines.  Nor,  not- 
withstanding the  toils  T  had  sustained  during  the  day,  was  it  my 
flood  fortune  to  pass  the  succeeding  night  in  the  arms  of  repose,  i 
For  this  there  were  several  reasons.  The  fervor  of  my  excite-  I 
ment  was  but  little  abated;  the  night  was  chilly,  and  being  fat 
in  advance  of  my  baggage,  1  had  neither  marquee  nor  blanket; 
and  having  accepted  the  frank  invitation  of  a  soldier  to  take 
quarters  with  a  small  party  of  gay  high-life,  froliQsome  young 
volunteers,  called  "McPherson's  Blues,"  who,  like  myself,  had 
neither  bed  nor  covering,  we  set  fire  to  a  huge  dead  old  oak,  u 
dry,  and  almost  as  combustible,  as  spunk  or  tinder.  In  a  short 
time,  that  decayed  and  sapless  monarch  of  the  forest  was  con- 
verted into  a  towering  column  of  flame.  Around  this  magnifi- 
cent object  we  instinctively  formed  a  circle,  with  joined  hands, 
sang,  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  the  "  Marseilles  Hymn,"  then  the 
revolutionary  chorus  of  France,  and  danced  Carmagnole,  until, 
burnt  nearly  through,  the  mighty  and  brilliant  "pillar  of  fire" 
suddsnly  giving  way,  came  down  with  a  crash  that  shook  the 
earth  around  us,  and  endangered  the  lives  of  several  of  us  in  its 
fall.  Our  frolic  being  ended,  we  quietly  stretched  ourselves  oa 
the  ground,  in  an  open  field  overspread  with  grass  and  stubble, 
the  heavens  being  our  only  covering,  and  took  such  repose  as  we 
might,  until  summoned  to  our  duty  by  the  beat  of  the  reveille, 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  army  arrived  at  Bedford,  a  small 
town  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where 
it  halted  and  encamped  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  scoured 
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the  sarrounding  country  bj  small  and  well-mounted  scouting  par- 
ties, to  arrest  some  of  the  most  noted  and  obnoxious  insurgents 
of  the  neighborhood.  Of  one  of  these  parties,  by  my  urgent  re- 
quest, and  as  a  special  favor,  the  command  was  intrusted  to  me. 
Nor  did  I  fail,  after  many  days,  or  rather  nights  of  exciting  effort 
— whether  of  strategy  or  force — to  secure  and  bring  into  camp 
the  supposed  offender,  in  the  person  of  the  individual  I  particu- 
larly sought.  I  say  "supposed"  offender — for,  fortunately  for 
him,  and  not  dissatisfactorily  to  myself,  he  was  found,  on  inquiry, 
to  be  an  honest  countryman — somewhat  misled  by  a  few  seditious 
neighbors,  but  in  no  degree  deserving  of  the  name  of  traitor,  or 
its  consequent  punishment. 

About  ten  days  after  the  last  event  I  have  related,  we  struck 
our  tents,  moved  toward  the  west,  and  encamped  for  the  night 
near  a  small  village,  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It 
need  hardly  be  remarked  that  that  is  the  ridge  which  separates 
the  head  branches  of  the  rivers  that  seek  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
those  of  the  more  extensive  streams  that  make  their  way  first 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  thence,  as  a  portion  of  that  mighty  and 
celebrated  mass  of  waters,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain,  which  we  did  not  complete  until  near  night,  by 
the  most  exposing  and  fatiguing  day's  march  we  had  yet  expe- 
rienced. As  previously,  I  preceded  the  army  on  foot  and  alone, 
iiaving  requested  an  officer,  who  was  convalescent  from  an  attack 
of  fever,  to  make  use  of  my  horse. 

Having,  from  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany,  through  dismal 
roads,  and  with  great  toil  and  not  a  little  suffering,  the  death  of 
scores  of  horses,  the  breaking  down  of  carriages,  and  other  evils 
incident  to  military  movements,  advanced  to  within  about  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Pittsburg,  the  army  came  to  a  final  halt ;  and  it  was 
soon  afterward  proclaimed  that  the  campaign  was  terminated,  the 
object  of  it  being  accomplished ;  and  that  a  retrograde  movement 
of  the  troops  would  in  a  few  days  be  ordered. 

Thus  was  an  insurrection  which,  but  six  weeks  previously, 
was  exceedingly  formidable,  defeated  and  crushed  without  either 
bloodshed  or  battle,  or  any  other  feature  of  the  actual  horror  and 
desolation  of  war.  And  an  issue  so  unprecedentedly  favorable  of 
an  evil  so  threatening  was  attributed  to  the  wisdom  and  energy 
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of  Waaliington,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
Had  he  dispatched,  as  he  was  counselled  to  do,  against  the  insur- 
gents, an  army  of  only  five  or  six  thousand  men,  it  would  Lave 
been  certainly  opposed,  and  perhaps  defeated,  and  the  country 
thus  stained  with  blood,  overwhelmed  in  mourning,  and  pervaded 
by  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  vindictiveness,  which  might  have  rankled 
for  ages,  accompanied  by  the  deeds  of  atrocity  that  belong  to  it. 
But  Washington,  aware  of  this,  and  determined  to  prevent  it, 
ordered  into  the  6eld  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  privates,  hun- 
dreds of  them  competent  to  the  command  of  companies,  and  some 
of  them  of  regiments,  led  by  himself,  and  officered  by  some  of  the 
prime  and  master-spirits  of  the  nation.  A  nd  this  formidable  force, 
taking  possession  of  the  entire  country  of  the  insurgents,  "looked 
down  opposition" — a  form  of  expression  familiarly  and  generally 
used  on  the  occasion,  to  indicate  the  ease  with  which  the  rebellion 
■was  quelled.  No  sooner  did  the  cavalry,  the  moat  efficient  portioa 
of  the  army  for  the  service  reijuired,  begin  to  sweep  through 
"Western  Pennsylvania,  with  orders  to  capture  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  than  the  most  obnoxious  of  them  fled  and  never  re- 
turned, while  others  were  arrested,  or  voluntarily  surrendered 
themselves,  and  were  tried,  or  gave  security  for  subsequent  good 
conduct  and  peaceful  submission  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 
And  the  great  and  more  obscure  body  of  them,  being  regarded 
as  men  artfully  misled  and  instigated  to  mischief  by  others,  rather 
than  as  evil-minded  of  themselves,  returned  unnoticed  to  their 
homes,  and  wore  no  further  molested. 

When  at  the  extreme  western  part  of  our  march,  where  we 
lay  about  three  weeks,  our  encampment  was  distant  but  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  place  called  "Braddock's  Field" — the  long- 
noted  ground  of  a  sanguinary  and  disastrous  battle  between  a 
large  body  of  French  troops  and  Indian  auxiliaries,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  of  Indians  and  French  auxiliaries,  and  an  army  com- 
posed of  British  troops  and  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  Provin.- 
cials,  commanded  by  General  Braddock.  So  obstinate  was  th« 
courage  of  the  Indians,  and  so  unerring  and  fatal  the  aim  of  their 
rifles,  that  the  commander  himself  fell  under  a  wound  that  proved 
afterward  mortal;  and  nearly  all  his  European  officers,  and  one- 
fifth,  1  think,  of  his  soldiers,  were  left  on  the  field  to  the  knives 
and  hatchets   of  the  triumphant   savages.      And,  but   for   the 
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bravery,  coolness,  and  military  skill  of  G-eorge  Washington,  then 
a  youth  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  twentieth  year,  nearly 
the  whole  British  army  would  have  experienced  inevitably  a 
similar  fate.  He  acted  on  that  day  of  disaster  and  blood,  as  one 
of  General  Braddock's  aids;  and,  though  more  than  any  other 
exposed  during  the  action,  he  was  the  only  one  of  them  that 
survived  it.  And  his  survival  was  almost  a  marvel.  Some  of  the 
Indians  deemed  it  altogether  so ;  and  pronounced  it  the  work  of 
the  Great  Spirit  A  chief,  who  had  participated  in  the  battle, 
speaking  of  it  many  years  afterward,  said  that  during  its  con- 
tinuance, he  himself  fired  at  Washington  six  times,  within 
striking  distance,  and  still  missed  him;  and  that  other  chiefs 
had  done  the  same.  But  that  they  at  length  ceased  firing  at 
him;  because  they  believed  him  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  Great  and  Good  Spirit. 

A  few  days  previously  to  the  commencement,  by  our  troops, 
of  their  retrograde  movement,  taking  with  me,  by  permission,  a 
file  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  I  visited  the  celebrated  battle-field  of 
Braddock,  and  encamped  on  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
survey  and  explore  it.  The  field  I  found  to  be  of  considerable 
extent,  situated  on  a  narrow  but  deep  stream  of  water,  and  a 
small  portion  of  it  then  under  cultivation.  It  was  well  calculated 
for  an  ambuscade;  the  portion  of  it  not  cultivated  being  somewhat 
thickly  covered  with  long  grass  and  under-brush,  where  an 
enemy  might  lie  concealed  (as  the  French  and  their  allies  had 
actually  done),  and  studded  with  oak,  hickory,  and  sycamore 
trees;  some  of  the  latter  being  unusually  white,  lofty,  and  beau- 
tiful— the  whitest,  smoothest,  and  most  limbless,  in  fact,  I  had 
ever  beheld.  Many  of  those  trees  bore  witness  to  the  battle,  by 
the  scars  of  wounds  inflicted  on  their  trunks  by  grape-shot  and 
cannon-balls.  By  an  examination  of  those  records  of  violence  and 
death-doing,  I  learned  two  facts  not  previously  known  to  me, 
however  familiar  they  might  have  been  to  others.  One  of  them 
pertaining  to  war ;  the  other,  to  the  philosophy  of  ligneous  and 
perennial  plants.  Of  these,  the  former  was,  that  the  British  had 
done,  in  the  battle  I  am  speaking  of,  but  little,  if  any,  execution 
with  their  cannon,  in  consequence  of  the  incorrectness  of  their 
aim.  Their  balls  and  grape  must  have  passed  far  over  the  heads 
pf  the  enemy.    The  evidence  of  this  was,  that  few,  indeed,  as  far 
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as  I  now  recollect,  none  of  them  (especially  of  the  bnlla)  had 
atruck  the  trees  within  lesa  than  from  nine  to  twelve  or  thtrteea 
feet  of  the  ground.  The  latter  of  the  facts  was,  that  the  age  of  trees 
is  accurately  recorded  by  the  rings  of  small  holes  that  exist  in  their 
structure — those  rings,  or  the  layers  of  solid  matter  that  lie  be-"j 
Iween  them,  or  both,  being  annual.  To  botanists,  and  othen 
who  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  vegetable  growth,  this  is  j 
now  familiar;  and  by  means  of  it,  an  important  discovery  ! 
been  made — that  antediluvian  trees  are  now  in  existence.  By 
the  count  of  their  annual  rings,  their  age  exceeds  six  thousand 
years.  Either,  therefore,  they  must  have  withstood  and  survived 
the  assault  of  tlie  deluge;  or,  they  are  the  growth  of  a  region 
which  that  calamity  did  not  reach.  As  far  as  I  am  informed  on 
the  subject,  the  latter  opinion  is  most  generally  received.  And 
to  me,  it  appears  by  far  the  more  pi'obable.  Utterly  to  destroy 
the  earth  and  its  productions  in  places  not  inhabited,  and  of 
course  not  polluted  by  man,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
design  of  the  deluge.  Its  waters  were  commissioned  to  punish 
and  purify;  not  wantonly  and  uselessly  to  destroy.  On  no 
ground,  other  than  the  non-universality  of  the  deluge,  can  the 

I  fact  be  explaiucd  that  different  countries  are  inhabited  by  differ- 
ent sorts  of  undomesticated  animals,  that  could  not  possibly 
make  their  way  over  oceans  and  seas,  nor  subsist  elsewhere 
than  in  their  native  regions. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  fact  of  the  age  of  trees  being  discoverable 
by  their  annual  layers  was  not  known  before  I  was  born.  No 
doubt  it  was;  though  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  express  re- 
cord of  it.  I  only  say  that  it  was  not  known  to  me  nntil  I  dis- 
covered it  myself  on  Braddock's  Field.  And  this  I  did  by  cutting 
out  of  felled  trees  cannon  balls  and  grape  shot,  and  ascertaining 
that  the  number  of  layers  that  had  grown  arouud  and  over  them 
since  the  time  of  their  entrance,  was  identical  with  the  numbers 
of  years  that  had  elapsed.  The  battle  was  fought,  I  think,  in  the 
year  1755;  I  visited  the  field  in  179-1:;  and,  according  to  my 
best  remembrance  (for  I  have  lost  or  mislaid  my  notes),  the 
layers  produced  in  the  interval  were  39.  In  relation  to  the  pre- 
cise number,  I  may  bo  incorrect  in  my  count.  But  as  respects 
their  correspondence,  I  know  that  I  am  accurate.  Ten  or  twelve 
of  the  extricated  balls  and  shot,  and  a  few  blocks  of  wood  still 
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containing  some  of  those  missiles,  I  had  conveyed  to  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  initials  of  mj  name  rudely  carved  on  them,  and^ 
deposited  in  Peale's  Museum. 

Haying  returned  to  camp,  I  shortly  afterward  made  a  visit  to 
Pittsburg,  more  commonly  then  denominated  ''Fort  Pitt,"  in 
honor  of  the  celebrated  English  orator,  and  speut  in  the  place  a 
couple  of  days.  The  town  itself  was  then  inconsiderable  in  size, 
ill-looking,  and  to  me  unattractive.  But  in  two  objects  which 
presented  themselves  I  felt  a  peculiar  interest  One  of  them  was 
a  vast  subterranean  bed  of  coal  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  which  being  on  fire,  poured  out  incessantly,  like  a  volcano, 
a  large  and  dense  volume  of  smoke,  threatening  occasionally,  as 
I  fS&ncied,  to  vomit  forth  flame ;  and  which  continued,  I  think,  in 
the  same  condition  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  other  was  the 
superb  commencement  of  the  Ohio  (of  the  Indian)  or  La  Belle 
Riviere  (of  the  Gallican — the  Beautiful  River  of  bothX  setting  out 
on  its  pious  and  far-reaching  pilgrimage,  to  offer  its  homage,  and 
pay  its  tribute  to  its  parent  the  ocean.  To  me  this  grand  and 
charactenstic  ''meeting  of  the  waters"  (the  Monongahela  and  the 
Alleghany)  constituted  an  object  of  singular  delight  I  lingered 
by  it  therefore  alone,  during  the  whole  of  my  last  afternoon  in 
Pittsburg,  and  took  leave  of  it  reluctantly  on  the  descent  of 
twilight. 

The  campaign  being  now,  as  already  stated,  virtually  ended, 
and  the  troops  generally  in  good  health,  I  obtained  from  General 
G — r — y  permission  to  intrust  the  medical  care  of  the  brigade  to 
my  mate,  and  to  return  toward  home  immediately,  with  my  time 
and  mode  of  movement  at  my  own  disposal.  I  promised,  however, 
that,  as  my  design  was  to  make  sundry  digressions  from  the 
road,  connected  with  occasional  halts  and  examinations  of  places, 
I  would  visit  the  brigade  at  different  points,  and  remain  with  it 
as  long  as  might  be  necessary  or  useful. 

My  arrangements  being  made,  and  the  weather  proving  favorable 
for  travelling  on  horseback,  I  set  out  alone  on  my  gallant  Black 
(my  servant  being  directed  to  attend  on  my  mate,  and  be  careful 
of  my  baggage).  I  travelled  as  I  pleased,  and  where  and  when  I 
pleased,  and  punctually  visited  the  troops  at  the  specified  points. 

From  this  period,  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  until  our 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  my  subse- 
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quent  labors  for  the  quarter  of  a  century.  And  thongh  it  had 
already  been  my  home  for  six-and -twenty  months,  only  three 
months  had  passed  away  since  I  had  begun  to  be  known  in  it. 
Previously  to  that  period,  I  had  a  simple  acquaintance,  but  no- 
thing more,  with  all  the  medical  professors  (except  Professor 
Rush,  whose  acquaintance  with  me  was  more  intimate  and  thoJ 
rough)  and  a  few  students  of  medicine  with  whom  I  very  slightly  | 
associated.  But  the  case  with  me  now  was,  in  most  respect^' 
abundantly  different.  But  little  more  than  three  months  ago,  B' 
had  left  Philadelphia,  on  the  verge  of  being  an  invalid,  and' 
almost  a  perfect  stranger,  and  had  now  returned  in  vigorouff 
health,  and  known,  aa  I  began  to  believe,  to  the  whole  city;  for 
nearly  ail  who  met  me  welcomed  and  named  me,  and  many  of 
them  spoke  to  me  in  terms  of  familiarity  and  compliment.  At 
first  this  change  not  a  little  surprised  me.  I  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  army,  and 
had  made  on  most  of  them,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  a  favorable 
impression.  But  by  what  influence  this  could  render  me  80 
generally  and  well  known  in  the  city,  I  could  not  conjecture. 
But  it  was  not  long  until  the  riddle  was  solved.  Not  only  had 
dozens  or  perhaps  scores  of  letters  been  written  back,  by  persons 
in  the  army,  making  favorable  and  friendly  mention  of  me,  but 
some  of  those  letters  had  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  I  found  that  even  my  own  letter  from 
the  top  of  the  AUeghany  Mountain,  and  the  sundry  comments  on 
it,  had  not  been  withheld  from  the  public  eye. 

That  this  notoriety,  most  of  it  not  unfavorable,  so  soon  and  so 
e^ily  acquired,  in  some  degree  flattered  me,  must  not  be  denied.' 
But  there  existed  a  reason  why  it  was  also  in  some  degree  re- ' 
gretted.  And  that  was  an  apprehension  that  it  would  prejudi- 
cially interfere  with  my  medical  studies.  For,  my  resolution  was 
to  press  them  with  unabated  ardor.  Nor  was  I  long  in  discover- 
ing that,  by  far  the  most  serious  impediment  to  the  execution  of 
this  resolution  arose  from  repeated  invitations  to  evening  parties. 
When  calls  were  made  by  gentlemen,  I  could  have  myself  denied. 
But,  an  entire  escape  from  billets  (now  called  canls  of  invitation) 
from  ladies  was  absolutely  impossible — except  as  the  result  of  a 
degree  of  discourtesy  that  would  amount  to  rudeness — and  to 
that  degree  I  was  altogether  disinclined,  if  not  actually  incompe- 
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tent.  My  only  alternative  was,  therefore,  either  to  waste  my  time 
in  what  the  world  called  amusement  and  pleasure,  and  I,  under 
my  then  existing  condition,  dissipation  and  folly ;  or  to  assume, 
to  such  an  extent,  the  guise  of  ultra  fiEishion,  as  to  make  my  visit 
consist  in  entering  the  drawing-room  at  a  late  hour,  bowing  to 
the  lady  presiding,  and  a  few  others,  speaking  half  a  score  of 
words,  or  making  half  that  number  of  brief  remarks,  no  matter 
on  what  subject,  or  whether  characterized  by  sense  or  nonsense, 
taking  then  a  silent  and  unnoticed  leave,  and  returning  imme- 
diately home  to  my  study.  And  that  course  I  steadily  pursued, 
until  it  affixed  on  me  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  fashion* 
able  beaux  in  Philadelphia.  But,  determined  at  last  no  longer 
to  tolerate  the  imputation  of  a  character  so  frivolous  and  foreign 
from  my  nature,  I  threw  it  off  in  two  or  three  months,  and  re- 
turned, for  a  year  and  a  half  or  more,  to  the  same  studious  and 
recluse  habits  I  had  previously  maintained.  Having  passed  over, 
however,  an  incident  of  some  moment  to  my  narrative,  I  must 
turn  back,  and  bestow  on  it  the  notice  it  seems  to  deserve. 

When  the  army  had  reached  Philadelphia,  and  been  disbanded, 
the  campaign  was  of  course  completely  at  an  end.  But  so  was 
not  its  entire  sequel.  The  campaign  itself  having  been  silent 
rather  than  noisy,  and  peaceful  rather  than  warlike,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  wind  it  up  by  an  event  that  might  aid  a  little  in 
giving  it  6cJatj  and  in  saving  it  from  forgetfulness — or  that  might, 
at  any  rate,  give  to  it  a  social  and  festive  finals,  pleasant  and 
creditable  to  all  who  should  be  concerned  in  it.  Soon  after  our 
return,  therefore,  the  officers  of  Greneral  G — r — y's  Philadelphia 
brigade,  and  of  one  or  two  regiments  from  adjacent  counties,  re- 
solved to  close  and  celebrate  it  by  a  military  banquet.  And, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  inconsiderate  and  unsuitable  as  it 
certainly  was,  the  chief  direction  of  it  was  committed  to  me.  At 
first  I  strenuously  objected  to  the  appointment,  alleging  its  un- 
snitablehess  to  my  years  and  inexperience,  its  incompatibility 
with  my  engagements  as  a  student  of  medicine  (for  the  medical 
lectures  were  then  in  progress,  and  I  was  already  in  close  attend- 
ance on  them),  and  its  utter  inconsistency  with  the  habits  of  my 
life.  But  my  objections,  though  respectfully  listened  to  and  con- 
sidered, were  deemed  insufficient,  and  my  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment so  ardently  urged,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to 
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escape  frorn  it,  without  disobliging  some  of  my  particular  friendii, 

and  creating  a  degree  of  general  dissatisfaction  which  I  wna  un- 
willing to  meet,  I  therefore  accepted,  and,  with  the  aid  of  n 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  carte  binnchc  as  ii 
expense,  we  commenced  operations,  inflexibly  resolved  on  tllff 
accomplishment  of  a/ete  of  such  a  character  as  would  not  only 
attract  attention  and  command  admiration  at  the  time,  but  be 
long  afterward  held  in  remembrance.  And  in  conformity  to  the 
uniform  practice  of  my  life,  as  I  had  engaged  in  a  duly,  I  deter- 
mined to  discharge  it  in  the  best  and  moat  commanding  style  of 
excellence  of  which  I  was  capable.  Nor  did  my  resolution  fail 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  in  a  manner  and  degree  not  a  little  s 
passing  my  expectations. 

No  special  description  of  our  banqueting  saloon  shall  be 
tempted.  It  may  be  truly  said,  however,  that  in  size  it  w) 
abundantly  spacious,  and  in  its  decorations  {all  in  military  style),i 
rich,  costly,  and  splendid,  even  to  gnrgeousness.  The  banquet' 
was  a  night  scene ;  and  from  the  vast  array  of  blazing  candles" 
(gas-light  being  then  unknown),  and  the  reflection  of  lustres, 
chandeliers,  and  mirrors,  the  illuminntion  of  the  hall  was  almost 
painfully  dazzling.  Preparation  was  made  for  two  hundred 
guestB,  and  every  seat  was  occupied,  many  of  them  by  some  of" 
the  first  men  of  the  day ;  military  officers  of  rank  and  meritori- 
ous subordinates;  members  of  Congress  and  heads  of  Depart- 
ments (Philadelphia  being  then  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  and  Congress  in  session  at  the  time);  foreign  ambassadors; 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts;  counse!lors-at-law;  a 
few  respectable  members  of  the  clerical  profession ;  citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  respectable  strangers.  Washington,  though  invitedi' 
apologized  through  his  secretary,  and  declined  acceptance.  All' 
things  considered,  a  more  dignified,  not  to  say  august  party  had 
never,  I  believe,  been  seated  at  an  entertainment  in  the  L'nited 
States.  To  consummate  its  grandeur  and  glory,  the  presence  of 
Washington  alone  was  wanting.  The  tables  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  variety  of  the  best  and  choicest  fare  that 
the  markets  and  cellars  of  the  metropolis  could  furnish.  • 

In  the  orchestra  was  a  well-approved  band  of  music,  the  gal-i 
leries  were  crowded  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city,  the"' 
officers  of  the  late  army  were  clad  in  full-dress  uniform,  the  wait-  • 
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ere  wore  military  badges;  Greneral  G — r — y,  supported  by  ten  or 
twelve  vice-presidents,  presided.  Speakers  to  respond  to  certain 
stated  toasts  were  designated,  and  I  held  the  appointmjent  of 
special  aid  to  General  G — r — y,  with  the  office  of  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  of  responding  to  a  volunteer  toast  to  be  given  by  an 
invited  guest  in  honor  of  the  army.  I  had  also  myself,  in  my 
capacity  of  chief  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  written  many 
of  the  regular  toasts,  and  prepared  for  the  occasion  a  suitable  song. 
And  I  need  hardly  say  that,  to  a  young  man  who  had  neyer  pre- 
viously even  witnessed  a  scene  of  the  kind,  much  less  acted  a 
part  in  it,  those  duties  constituted  an  arduous  and  formidable  task. 
All  of  them,  however,  but  one  had  been  already  discharged,  and, 
as  certain  facts  assured  me,  very  flatteringly  to  my  credit.  All 
my  toasts  were  enthusiastically  received,  and  the  song  imputed 
to  me  was  sung  in  the  midst  of  thunders  of  applause. 

In  relation  to  most  of  these  duties,  however,  I  had  never  enter- 
tained any  serious  apprehension.  They  had  been  performed  in 
the  solitude  of  my  study,  when  my  mind,  free  from  agitation,  had 
leisure  to  reflect  and  arrange,  and  to  concentrate  on  its  subject, 
whatever  it  might  be,  the  faculties  it  possessed. 

But  As  respected  the  address  I  was  now  to  deliver,  the  case 
was  diflerent.  On  the  manner  in  which  I  performed  that  duty, 
I  shall  not  now  comment,  but  the  effect  produced  by  it  was  highly 
flattering  to  my  pride.  My  old  and  tried  friend  Gen.  G — r — ^y, 
beckoning  me  to  his  side,  pressed  and  shook  my  hand  with  a 
warmth  of  cordiality  that  might  well  be  called  vehement. 

But  what  most  highly  gratified  me  was  the  compliment  paid 
me  by  a  guest  (one  of  the  first  men  of  the  day),  and  of  whose 
approval  I  was  most  ambitious.  I  allude  to  Hamilton.  Taking 
me  by  the  hand,  he  said:  "Sir,  I  was  told  you  would  reply,  in 
behalf  of  the  army,  to  the  compliment  it  was  to  receive;  and, 
from  what  I  knew  and  had  heard  of  you,  my  expectation  was 
high.  And  I  now  repeat  what  I  once  before  said  to  you.  You 
are  professionally  misplaced.  You  ought  to  be  at  the  bar.  If 
you  were  there,  the  address  you  have  just  delivered  would  be  the 
groundwork  of  your  fortune."  By  other  gentlemen  of  talents 
and  influence  I  was  similarly  complimented.  Had  I  been  so  in- 
dinedy  moreover,  I  could  have  turned  my  popularity  to  a  profit- 
able account.  I  was  ofiered,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  three 
15 
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several  appointments:  a  commission  in  the  army;  the  place  of 
secretary  of  legation  to  a  foreign  embassy;  and  a  surgeont-y  ami 
supercargoahip  in  a  merchant  ship  to  Canton.  The  lattur  ap- 
pointment was,  at  that  time,  exceedingly  lucrative — so  lucrutiv*^' 
indeed,  that  a  handsome  fortune  might  be  made  by  it;  and  b^ 
several  young  men,  within  my  knowledge,  was  thus  made  ia  at 
few  years.  In  relation,  moreover,  to  a  commission  in  the  army,  I 
might  have  chosen  between  the  American  and  French  service. 
For  the  French  llevulution  was  then  in  progress;  and,  from  the 
ambassador  of  France,  who  was  at  the  banquet  an  invited  guesti 
to  whom  I  was  specially  introduced,  a  commission  in  the  army  o&' 
his  nation,  with  a  passage  to  Bordeaux  free  of  expense,  was  of 
easy  attainment. 

The  half  official,  half  commercial  appointment  to  Canton,  I 
promptly  declined,  and  prevailed  on  the  merchant  who  tendered 
it,  to  bestow  it  on  a  young  medical  acquaintance,  who  made  of  it 
a  very  profitable  bnsinesa.  The  military  commissions  and  the 
post  of  secretary  of  legation  were  regarded  by  me  with  different 
feelings;  and  the  acceptance  of  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  not 
declined  without  grave  consideration.  And,  but  for  the  influence 
of  a  lady,  who  had  seen  me  for  the  first  time  from  the*gallery 
of  the  banquet  room,  and  who,  aa  I  subaequently  learned,  had  that 
night  lost  a  superb  bouquet,  which  she  neglected  to  advertise 
with  a  view  to  its  recovery,  I  should,  as  there  was  strong  reason 
to  believe,  have  been  attached  in  a  short  time  to  the  army  or  to 
an  embassy — most  probably  to  the  latter.  For,  aa  heretofore 
intimated,  I  liad  made  to  my  father  a  positive  promise  tliat  I 
would  not  pursue  the  profession  of  law,  and  a  quasi  one  that  I 
would  relinquish  also  my  inclination  toward  that  of  arms ;  and 
I  deemed  it  improper  to  violate  either.  Yet  may  it  be  correctly 
stated,  that  perhaps,  in  the  present  case,  the  influence  of  my  new, 
most  beautiful,  and  accomplished  acquaintance  and  friend  was 
fully  equal  in  force  to  that  of  my  previous  pledges.  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  comparative  strength  of  the  three 
sources  of  influence,  they  all  co-operated  to  the  same  result.  Nor 
did  I  fail  to  experience  in  them  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  "a 
threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken."  Hence  my  determination 
to  decline  the  acceptance  of  the  flattering  oflers,  and  remain  in 
Philadelphia.     And  under  that  resolution  I  continued  with  reno- 
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yated  interest  and  ardor  my  medical  studies.  Yet,  delightful  and 
abundantly  instructive  as  those  studies  are  when  pursued  in  a 
liberal  spirit  and  on  an  expanded  scale,  I  have  always  considered 
my  attachment  of  myself  to  the  profession  of  medicine  an  injudi- 
cious measure.  True,  I  have  subsisted  by  it,  done  in  it  some 
good,  accumulated  some  property,  and  acquired  some  reputation. 
But  it  has  in  certain  respects  cramped  my  mind,  limited  the  ex- 
eraiae  of  its  fiEKSulties,  and  withheld  me  from  a  sphere  of  action  to 
which  I  consider  myself  better  adapted.  My  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion 1^  been  therefore  unwise.  But,  as  some  apology  for  the 
error,  its  commission  was  not  my  own  spontaneous  act.  It  was 
imposed  on  me  by  influences  which  I  held  sacred,  and  could  not, 
thereforei  with  propriety  resist 
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TuK  western  campaign  I  had  been  engaged  in,  and  especially  ' 
the  festival  by  which  it  was  cloaed,  and  in  which  I  had  borne  so  I 
conspicuous  a  part,  constituted  in  my  life,  in  two  respects,  a  neif 
epoch,  neither  altogether  uninteresting,  nor  uoimportant  to  me  at  ' 
subsequent  periods.  Though  I  had  resided  in  Philadelphia  for 
nearly  two  years  before  my  connection  with  the  army,  yet  so 
recluse  had  been  my  habits,  and  so  careful  and  persevering  had 
I  been  to  keep  them  so,  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  interruption, 
that  1  bad  become  known  to  scarcely  any  one  except  the  medical 
professors  and  a  few  pupils,  who,  like  myself,  were  devoted  tQ 
study.  I'rom  idlers  and  time-wasters  of  every  description,  I  , 
had  either  kept  myself  at  a  distance,  or  had  resolutely  kept  them 
at  a  distance  from  me.  But  altogether  different  was  my  present 
condition.  By  letters  from  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  ■ 
while  absent;  by  their  couverBatiou  since  their  return;  and,  in  a 
special  manner,  by  the  part  I  had  sustained  in  the  late  banquet, 
I  was  known  by  name  and  appearance  to  hundretls.  And  of 
those,  I  soon  ascertained  that  not  a  few  were  desirous  of  forming 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  me.  Hence,  numerous  calls  were 
made  at  my  place  of  residence,  and  cards  left  for  me,  while  I  was 
absent  in  attendance  on  the  medical  lectures ;  and  I  aoon  began 
to  receive  invitations  to  evening  parties.  Nor  was  this  all — nor 
even  the  moat  dangerous  obstacle  to  my  studies  that  had  recently 
befallen  me.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  moved 
in  a  fiiahiouable  circle ;  and  she  favored  me  with  a  desire  that  I 
should  attend  her  at  times  in  her  morning  visits,  and  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her  friends.     And  that  desire  was  so  irresistible  that  I 
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snirendered  at  diacretion.  whhom  eren  an  eflbrt  to  resist  it.  In 
rdatxMU  hoveTer.  to  her  exaction  on  mr  time,  there  were  two 
initigating  circamstanoes.  Her  visit  to  the  city  was  to  be  brief: 
and  the  moraenl  she  learned  that  mj  attendance  on  her  prevented 
mr  attendance  on  the  medicai  lectures,  she  made  snch  a  mani- 
£sBtatioa  of  her  lesard  lor  mr  interest  and  dutT,  as  not  onlv  to 
rdeaae  me  from  her  previous  claim  on  mv  time,  but  actnallv  to 
fivliid  mv  attendance  on  her  during  lecture  hours:  and  to  request 
me,  and  even  enjoin  on  me.  to  visit  her  onlv  when  in  perfecs  con- 
sisteDCT  with  mv  other  engagements.  Thus  observant  was  she 
of  my  true  interest  from  our  earliest  acquaintance. 

In  ressdnz  soch  other  claims  on  mv  time,  as  a  prudent  ressard 
to  mv  present  condition  and  future  prxspects  forbade  me  to  yield 
to,  I  had  no  difficulty.  Beascm  and  truth,  in  apologizing  and 
explaining:  nrmness  and  courtesy  in  declining  some  invitation!^ 
and  making  very  brief  visits  in  accepting  oihers,  enabled  me  to 
escape  any  injurious  loss  of  time;  and  yet  to  retain  such  acquaint- 
ances as  were  agreeable  to  me.  and  such  as  I  therefore  desired  to 
retain.  The  scheme,  moreover,  as  regards  a  general  acquaint- 
aaee.  which  I  then  adopted.  I  have  pursued  throughout  a  long 
hfedme,  and  have  saved  by  it  many  years  of  time  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  wasted.  And  I  am  now  convinced  that  it 
B  the  best  scheme  that  can  be  pursaed.  By  preserving  acquaint- 
anoe  in  a  fresh  and  lively  condition,  it  prevents  it  equally  from 
taking  rust  on  account  of  too  little  use.  and  from  being  worn  oat 
by  too  much.  Let  your  visits  be  comparatively  few.  brief  and 
'^ftr-between.*^  accompanied  each  by  a  little  sprightly  conversa- 
tion on  topics  of  common-place,  and  the  result  will  be  favorable. 
It  is  much  better  that  an  acquaintance  should  express  his  wonder 
twenty  times  why  your  visits  are  so  few  and  brief  than  once 
why  they  are  so  numerous  and  long.  Such  was  one  respect,  in 
which  the  campaign  and  its  termination  proved  to  me  the  ccnn- 
meocement  of  a  new  era.  In  the  other,  I  did  not  perhaps  so 
wdl  acquit  myself  Certainly,  I  did  not  so  com|:del^y  escape 
complaint  and  censure.    It  was  as  follows. 

Toward  persons  with  whom  I  neither  was  nor  wished  to  be 
intimate,  and  of  whom  I  was  unable  to  think  veiy  highly,  on  the 
score  of  intellect  and  attainment,  or  verv  iarorablv  on  other 
grounda,  I  had  been  from  my  boyhood  inclined  to  act  cavalierly^ 
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and  perhaps  to  speak  to  them  sarcastically  and  even  tauntingly,  1 
ia  case  they  unceremoniously  attacked  my  opinions,  or  in  any 
other  way  gave  me  what  I  deemed  cause  of  just  dissatisfaction. 
In  plainer  language,  toward  such  individuals,  whom  I  was  apt  to 
regard  as  meddlers  in  matters  above  them,  which  they  therefore 
did  not  understand,  1  was  at  times  instinctively  haughty  and 
overbearing.  Yet,  toward  those  whom  I  considered  entitled  to 
contend  with  me,  no  man  was  more  forbearing  and  tolerant  under 
well-mannered  opposition,  or  more  respectful  and  courteous  under 
the  fervor  of  debate.  ■    i 

As  respected  the  former  and  moat  exceptionable  of  these  two  -I 
modes  of  deportment,  my  habits  were  not  weakened  by  the  time 
I  had  spent,  the  associations  I  had  formed,  and  the  reputation  I 
had  attained  in  military  life.  On  the  contrary,  I  soon  felt  myself, 
and  others  perceived  that  they  were  strengthened.  Nor  is  it  per- 
haps either  surprising  or  unnatural  that  such  should  have  beeo 
the  case;  the  reason  is  plain.  I  was  a  very  young  man,  for  the 
scenes  in  which  I  had  acted,  proud  and  ambitious  certainly,  and 
probably  not  altogether  untinctured  with  vanity.  My  associations 
in  the  army  had  been  with  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  country  and  the  age.  And  I  had  been 
highly  complimented  by  them,  on  account  of  my  attributes  and 
performances  both  mental  and  corporeal.  In  truth,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  denied  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  I  was  somewhat  spoiled  by 
them.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  felt,  or  conceited  I  felt,  a 
decided  superiority  to  most  medical  pupils,  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary cast  of  young  physicians.  But  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  any  just  ground  for  my  indulgence  of  such  a  feelilig,  I  cer- 
tainly did  both  indulge  and  manifest  it  to  the  extent,  at  times, 
of  giving  serious  offence.  On  account  of  it,  feelings  of  hostility 
against  me  were  engendered,  petty  combinations  formed,  and 
corresponding  schemes  devised  and  concocted,  to  thwart  me  in 
designs  I  was  believed  to  be  meditating.  And  some  of  those 
fretted  and  envious  associations,  though  abundantly  puny  and 
pitiful  at  first,  ripened  at  length  into  malicious  conspiracies,  whioh 
seriously  impeded  me  in  my  career  of  ambition.  Bnt  for  their 
influence,  it  is  highly  probable  that  I  should  never  have  mi- 
grated from  Philadelphia  to  the  West.  I  should,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  have  been  elected  to  the  chair  then  occupied  by  Profea- 
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Boi^  ani  mam  frj  FraCsnor  CVfvo:  Ibc  iEioaigik  tb^  pcttr 
utnpaefs  eosid  ■£€«  of  »£iicmiwiTe&  But^  p^vrvaiifti  bj  introtiiie- 
ufio  the  FhiilanfTipteaa  soKMi  cf  aaikiacL  3«a  of  a  lu^fher 
v^  i««re  aetittud  br  qcaet  EEWKive^  vied  tfi£i&  a§  esiiiikbue 
to  pterciiii  SL    Amid  hv  uias  ccGieiiencT  cir  t&e  ki^ 

«f  jMihuBMi  IB  ffcrtfiifriT'iija  wen  deMfiai.  aod  I  acceccai  ak 


Ote  laie  :aAi7Ua¥ie  I  hurt  ^^ssc  zsTca  •of  =t  Cauia^  afti  assfrMH 
tvaMaae  vadPsI  aiii  i^iKva&i  ioissvcekm  %o  xooirz  awffi  coo- 

Iflkf  BTSIciif  laZrd  iQcTV  aiY  rr^CtUluT  IBUaT  «M^i  ^'^3  SEE 

tleflaatiives.  :ii£cr  p:''V'-£7S  azid  assaizirxcte  a  £i£ZKr  «£&jariue 

-Tttrirfea  in  br  a  Lai^zisrr  and  i=:;iiia><?Q$  Se!:>u«taiMaf 
-d  TTfcfin  TBQi  are  naananulr  imviliTi^  v»  be  rezwiod  as  mib- 

BD  jjaegn'TMJrJT  as  ibacx  of  oodxzarcL  It  t'zikisraieK 
a  apmri'mega  c<f  perai^  aeaea  bm  fierr  iras&ajirr  vmc^  5s  nrelT 
cstntrnsfibod.  bm  KaxDmlicR  as  aci  tutijTt  ikc  w  be  iorziipesL  aad 

rr  jtomrchu,  v>  ocsixtot.  Tlie  umli  of  i2wbp  remarks  I 
kaiv  Icarxwd  br  erpencaKie.  as  ipeZl  as  oiiwanaJaiL  ITsder  suoi- 
In*  conmiBaDOca.  xbercdareL  Icti  os^er  Tonsr  zDfm  be  eaaikrms  ax>d 
drcimiBpeeL  If  liieT  oletks  cxidDsnif^  ibeir  feeSiDig  of  tHM&- 
tDBxpL  lei  iMBi  m  'kasL  ao  cociro}  ibexn  as  i^lK!  10  re^esJ  i^iem  hr 
acsaoxiE  or  -arvda.  Of  ibefie  tas££.  iboas^  1^  ioiiDer  zzur  i^oi  be 
fEMSaable  to  Uiboq.  the  ittciiea'  i&.    £it*err  nan.  vinec  in  baQiiu 

rr.  if  be  piksee.  bncQe  bis  iccisucL  aad  jeEOnua  fitxc  asdoii  all 
oiber  Tdiumarr  xonMska^  And  lbs  is  aH  ibe  pff^saerm  ease 
mjim-eB  of  bizn.  I  iDTBe£  u  tbismoaiieiELaftertbe  kpse  oTbalf 
a  ttBitnrT.  iseil  ibe  eril  of  sot  barizir  ibis  eovcroBi  apTHPtVf.  ai  a 
time  wben  1^  acxKvoDTilifiiiizieiii  of  ibe  task  aroiad  lokTe  baen  easr. 
Bat  ID  retnm  fixnn  ihis  digrf^wKina. 

I2  was  in  ibe  eooTBe  cif  ibai  iriiner  that  there  arose  l«e:a-f«L 
St.  Siiuih  and  XDTBeHf  a  misimderst&ndiDsr  irbich.  ibtturn  /  buriad 
it  ID  oitlrrion.  I  lure  Tessoc  to  beilirre.  1  migbt  bbt  v>  knov.  xbu 
leaemrfid. 
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The  fact  has  been  already  stated,  that,  in  a  letter  oddreeaed  t 
Dr.  Rush,  at  an  early  period  of  the  campaign  of  the  west,  I  had 
Bppriaed  him  of  my  having  been  promptly  and  completely  cured 
of  an  attack  of  fever,  by  a  thorough  drenching  in  a  shower  o£ 
rain,  and  being  unable  for  many  hours  afterward  to  exchange  my". 
wet  clothes  for  dry  ones.     To  me  the  knowledge  of  such  a  cure 
was  at  the  time  entirely  new;  and  I  believed  then,  and  still  be- 
lieve,  that  it  was  equally  so  to  Dr.  Rush.     In   neither,   mosb    I 
assuredly,  of  his  two  preceding  courses  of  lectures,  had  he  made 
mention  of  an  occurrence  of  the  kind.     I  believed  the  fact,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  discovery  of  my  own.     And  such  it  certainly  waaj  « 
for,  from  neither  teachers  nor  books  had  I  derived  a  knowledge 
of  it     It  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  experiment  on  my  own 
person.    I  deemed  it  therefore  creditable  to  myself,  as  well  as  of   ' 
Bome  value  to  the  profession  of  which  I  was  about  to  become  a 
member,  and,  from  those  considerations,  was  no  doubt  proud  of 
it.     Hence  I  expected,  and  still  think  my  expectation  reasonablfe, 
that,  should  Dr.  Rush  deem  it  of  such  importance  as  to  mention 
it  in  his  lectures  or  writings,  he  would  acknowledge  himself  in- 
debted to  me  for  his  acquaintance  with  it. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  course  of  action  he  pursued.  la 
his  lectures  which  he  was  now  delivering  (his  first  course  after 
the  reception  of  my  letter),  he  mentioned  the  fact,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  his  own  discovery,  without  referring  for  it  to  myself,  to 
books,  or  to  any  other  source  of  information.  Regarding  this  aa 
an  act  of  injustice  toward  me  (and  my  opinion  of  it  remains  un- 
changed), I  promptly  determined  to  do  justice  to  myself.  And 
an  arrangement  to  that  effect  was  immediately  made. 

Having  had  matters  so  managed  that  a  call  was  made  on  ma 
to  read  a.  paper  to  the  Medical  Society,  at  its  next  meeting  but 
one,  I  accepted  the  call,  and  announced  as  the  subject  of  the 
paper,  the  "  Use  of  Cold  Water  in  the  Treatment  of  Fever."  Seve- 
ral members  of  the  Society  being  apprised  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rush  on  that  subject,  and  suspecting  my 
dissatisfaction  at  his  having  made  no  reference  to  it  when  lie 
spoke  of  the  cure,  felt  persuaded  that  I  was  about  to  write  on  the 
subject,  on  that  account;  and  that  my  paper  would  be  productive 
of  an  animated  discussion.  The  consequence  was,  a  very  crowded 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  evening  when  my  paper  was  to  be 
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iua  Id  Itr.  £i2sii  m  h  jesusr  whiGt  ht  ToaesiTod:  of  i^  likxiiiz 
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3I&  TcdsreziDP  reRTiKsiitr  it  id  enier  iDTseiif  <iir  but  ouier 

of  inianzttskm.    Ali  ihk  I  dJBUncLlT  ^sakCiL 
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-vaE  ii  all  ibat  I  saoad.  I  emribicac&liT  addad  ibsL  ^il^:lUi3 
•farcniDBZKDoet  of  xbf  case  iLi^oiiTad  n  il  same  decrae  of  a. tuts 
cwEn  BOBpicaaiL  I  daemad  ix  izDiiaasibiie  ivo*  X^.  SLofin  t:>  be 
gunlO'  of  IL  And  I  expronad  mj  racroi  xbu  ik  ikbaoiict  l**axii 
SoBknx  dsphvad  ute  of  the  pjeascre  of  doing  iiim  tie  jusLioe 
IT  80  in  iu§  praBenoa.  I  ftmier  axpreaaad  mj  hojtc^  and 
litUL  instaad  of  denriz^  kuowjad^  irom  a  popll  and 
wBeaaiv  uBinr  it  as  liis  omx,  ibe  dodor  iroiad  be  able,  m  tie 
(I  caaci.  10  make  i:  euaarijr  appear  Taos,  be  bad  aiiber  k»b- 
^  in  bi£  Dim  praoEioe*  ibe  con*  of  if  fbt  br  a  &!i  of  rain : 
ht  bad  foimd  cutk  of  ibe  kind  raeordad  in  some  bov>k  or 
irbiab  I  bad  nsver  tcmjSu  but  irbicb  lo  bim,  from  bis  ruare 
CKXensiFe  ae'^nainxanoe  iriin  madical  bistarr  and  li&eraxure,  usd 
i»  ftthar  pbi^icians  as  falJT  Taraad  in  prafessional  readiiir  as 
^o^rnaM^  were  so  familiar  tbat  be  daemad  ii  Buperfinon^  lo  refer 
M  liem — or  tbat  be  bad  iarrrocten  ic>  make  tbe  roferenoe  vilcl  be 
ibe  iaa — and  tbai  br  a  KiHieTnenT  of  ihe  r*iv:/^  ne 
if  frtnn  evair  abadow  of  suspicion,  on  ibe  iTift;jAiu 
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he  should  be  informed  of  its  existence.    In  a  word,  by  1 
treating  the  subject,  I  so  arranged  raatters  as  to  compel  Dr.  Rudi 
either  to  do  me  justice,  by  publiciy  acknowledging  rae  to  be  the  I 
author  to  him,  at  least,  of  the  information  in  question,  or  to  sab-  1 
ject  himself  to  deep  condemnation,  should  he  decline  the  ackoo^  I 
ledgment.  | 

Having  6ni8hed  the  rending  of  my  paper,  which  contained  •  I 
number  of  tbooghta,  characterized  by  more  or  less  novelty,  on   , 
the  influence  of  cold  or  rather  coo!  water  in  the  treatment  of  fever, 
I  retired  from  tlie  reading  stand ;  and  the  subject  was  announced 
by  the  presiding  officer  as  open  to  discussion. 

After  a  momentary  whispering  among  the  little  bevy  of  young 
physicians  known  to  belong  to  the  body  guard  (perhaps  I  should 
say  theory  guard)  of  Dr.  Rush,  one  of  them  rose  and  declared 
himself  to  be — 

"Exceedingly  sorry  that  the  very  ingenious  gentleman,  in  tbp 
very  interesting  paper  with  which  he  had  favored  the  Society, 
should  have  thought  himself  justified  in  throwing,  in  his  absence, 
any  suspicion  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine"  (the  branch  which,  at  that 
time,  Dr.  Rush  taught).  On  this,  without  sufibring  the  speaker 
to  proceed  any  furtlier  in  Lis  very  formal  harangue,  I  suddenly 
rose,  under  manifest  excitement,  and  begged  permission  to  sat 
right  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  the  floor,  before  he  should 
have  hopelessly  entangled  himself  in  the  wTong.  "Sir,"  said  I, 
addrt'Esing  myself  to  the  presiding  ofScer,  "I  feel  alwaya  justified 
in  stating  the  truth,  whatever  of  suspicion  or  oven  of  blame  it 
may  throw  on  the  character  of  either  a  professor  or  of  a  profga- 
sor's  prompt,  hut  unnecessary  defender.  And,  in  the  paper  just 
read,  I  have  stated  nothing  at  war  with  truth,  be  its  effect  what  it 
may  on  either  the  present  or  the  absent.  In  the  case,  however, 
now  before  the  Society,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  miti-  J 

gate  at  least,  and  I  flatter  myself  entirely  remove,  the  sorrow  so 
elo(]UentIy  and  pathetically  poured  out  by  the  gentleman,  by 
ofl'ering  him  an  assurance,  accompanied,  I  hope,  by  conviction, 
that  I,  at  least,  have  attempted  to  throw  no  suspicion  on  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  very  distinguished  Professor  of  the 
^_  Institutes  of  Medicine.    On  the  contrary,  my  effort,  as  the  gentle-  J 

^^B  man  ought  to  have  perceived,  had  for  its  object  an  eSbet  directly  I 


Ae  irrene.  Wliile  m  itatEmcat  of  bet^  which  josdee  to  mrsdf 
eoaqwlkd  me  io  make  mppeazed  to  be  somewinft  creatiTe  of  was- 
IMciafi.  I  dedarcd  bit  beOeC  or  raiher  mr  eooTictiofu  of  its  being 
impwribb  fijr  cbe  pcolesBor  tbas  iroplkaied  ia  the  ciiarge.  to  hsTe 
commkled  the  fiuih  which  that  stafiemeat  might  to  some  persoas. 
aeem  ealeshted  to  affix  oq  him :  and  that  he  woald  be  able,  br  a 

m 

tmr  uilgii'ietatkm  of  it*  easilr  to  acquit  himself  of  crefTthiBg 
tiaiamtabte  which  the  statetnest  inTolrcd.  From  the  repteseiita- 
hare  regfjectiTdr  maie«  therefore.*  I  continued.  ^  it  is 

rr  for  the  SacxCr  to  pevceiTe  which  of  vs.  the  leentleman  on 
the  floor  or  mTseil  eaitertains  the  most  exdted  ooinion  of  the 
ptoieaor*  fancier  and  conduce  His  interpretafioa  of  the  state- 
ment made  br  me  involTes  thecn  in  snspicioQ :  mineacqnits  them. 
He  deem*  it  posbie  for  Dr.  Bosh  to  be  gnilpr  of  plagiarisai ;  I 
deem  it  H2iK»sbIeL  Were  the  vroSsasor  himself  here  tand  I 
again  expreos  ay  rcsr^*  that  he  is  nocii  he  wonid  noC  panie  a 
single  mocnnt  in  sakin^  a  ^tk*?ice  b<tw<;ea  this  pictnre  of  him- 
aelC  and  Av  .*  ihe  p'^:t^r*  of  his  dnwn  bj  ihe  gentleman  who  is 
defendinsT  him.  and  ibas  dnwn  br  rtrsell  wb'>  a=3  charzcil  whh 
an  attcmpC  to  <K>rer  him  w5sh  snspici^^n.* 

This  sfKGmen  of  >ypc.  t£r>:*2tL  neiAer  of  the  soondest  nor 
prolbnndeai  deaerlptSja.  was  vz*y  istrkate  for  the  speaker  :o  dis- 
CttlandeL  He  thaefoig  iedined  thf  debate  with  the  decsaraizon 
Aat  he  was  satfisSeii.  inasciTica  as  h  was  zl^  mr  imeritz-on  to 
attach  blame  to  the  ce?ebnsed  ProfesEor  of  the  Instrritesof  Me^ii- 
dneL  WiA  the  pjofesaor  iisssrli  howerer.  I  afterwards  harmed 
the  case  was  difireci.  He  was  nee  sasi^-sd:  because,  from 
the  report  made  V3  him.  he  r^ainjr  p?roeir-sd  that  his  air^^eate 
had  been  defeated,  and  that  sos^^ekc  was  irrerocallr  £xed  oci 
his  own  eo^neL  DgCermrxd.  howerer.  vy  sjike  ibe  l«st  of  a 
bad  eonceriL  he  advened  lo  ihe  mai&er  is  a  Fabse::T2esi  kcsme. 
nnd  flia&sd  aD  the  &cta  of  ihe  case  wiih  aw^araer  azxi  ik?ccif6osL 
And.  aa  his  reason  fx  3»ot  harii^g  pferk>r2s]r  referred  to  sr 
letter,  he  aasigned  his  desdrri  v>  p^bli^  h  12  a  work  he  was  ihen 
|iie}iaiing  for  lie  prem.  T5>e  lettter.  howerer.  was  neTK*  pTsVli?  r>e»il 
Nor  did  eslher  the  rrofessoe-  or  3r.TKiif  erer  aft«erward  ill-iie  to  h 
in  onr  conrenatagoHL    Frwn  a  si:grii  hzn  risfb-ie  charce.  bowerer. 

^  tart 

in  the  fianknem  of  his  r:L&iii»er  toward  iDe.  Lis  disaiis&ctkvn  was 
Bntin  adion  time,  esthn- his  reserre  in  maiiDer  diaax^ 
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peared;  or  I,  by  becoming  accustomed  to  it,  ceased  to  notice  itjaSJB 
our  intercourse  assumed,  on  my  part  at  least,  its  usual  characteTt  J 

The  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  school,  for  the  session  of  J 
1794-5,  has  now  terminated,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  olhel?  1 
event  worthy  of  notice.     The  attendance  on  the  Medical  Society    ] 
(luring   the  winter  had  been   unusually   full,  and  the  debates, 
mostly  on  subjects  of  usefulness  as  well  as  interest,  uausually 
spirited.     In  these  I  had  taken  an  active  part;  and,  whether  I 
liad  gained  much  on  the  score  of  reputation  and  standing  or  not, 
I  had  certainly  sustained  no  loss.     Although  I  had  passed,  not 
without  some  eclat,  my  examination  for  the  doctorate,  for  reasons 
.satisfactory  to  myself,  I  did  not  at  that  time  apply  for  my  degree. 
Xor  was  I  in  fact  content  with  my  examinntioa.     For  though, 
as  just  stated,  I  had  maintained  myself  in  it  with  ease  and  flatter- 
ing commendations,  I  felt  convinced  that  I  could  now  acquit  my- 
self belter  under  a  much  severer  ordeal.     I  was  therefore  anxioua 
to  encounter  another  and  much  more  arduous  trial.    And,  not  a  ' 
little  to  his  surprise,  1  afterward  made  known  my  desire  to  Pro- 
fessor Wistar,  the  dean  of  the  Faculty,     Nor,  singular  as  ray 
request  appeared  to  the  professors,  was  it  either  refused,  or  the 
fulfilment  of  it  delayed. 

As  the  ceremony,  with  its  concomitants,  of  conferring  on  me 
the  doctorate,  constituted  in  my  life  an  important  epoch,  it  is  my 
design  to  describe  it  somewhat  in  detail.  It  by  mere  accident 
was  no  less  extraordinary  than  was  my  examination  by  design. 
I  say  by  "accident;"  for,  though  ample  cause  was  involved  in  it 
for  all  the  effects  that  occurred,  yet  were  many  of  those  effects 
□either  designed  nor  expected.  Notwithstanding  this,  that  some- 
what of  an  explosion  between  Dr,  Rush  and  myself  was  likely  to 
occur,  was  strongly  anticipated  by  many  persons,  who,  to  an 
acquaintance  with  our  tempers,  added  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  my  thesis,  which  was  already  printed,  contained  sundry 
opinions  earnestly  supported,  which  he  as  earnestly  opposed  aad 
condemned.  And  that  anticipation  drew  to  the  Hall  of  the 
University  a  much  larger  crowd  than  had  ever  previously  at- 
tended on  a  similar  occasion.  Besides  the  entire  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  whole  literary  Faculty  of  the  University,  headed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  their  celebrated  President,  the  assembly  con- 
sisted of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  benoh, 
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the  bar,  tbe  pulpit^  and  the  citizens  ct  PhiliMlelphia  at  large, 
together  vith  most  of  the  lespectable  strangers  in  the  city. 

Mj  oliyect  in  the  present  memoir  is  to  fnmish  a  familiar  acooont 
of  my  own  life  and  character,  with  such  events  and  facts  as  tend  it* 
iUostrate  them.  And  the  elements  of  the  present  case  best  calca- 
lated  for  that  purpose  are  the  dissertation  I  wrote,  and  the  spirit 
and  capacity  I  manifested  in  its  defence.  To  them,  therefore,  my 
remarks  shall  be  chiefly  confined.  And  I  shall  speak  ct  them  as 
freely  as  I  wonld  did  they  pertain  to  another  individual:  because, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  they  are  particularly  indicative  of  my  cha- 
raeier  at  the  time.  They  dearly  show  that,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  my  life,  I  had  practically  adopted  as  my  motto  the  well- 
known  and  oft-quoted,  but  seldom  realized  line : — 

That  I  observed,  thought,  reasoned,  judged,  and  acted  for  my- 
ad£  regardless  of  the  opinions  and  actions  of  others^  except  in  sc» 
far  as  thev  harmonized  with  mv  own.  No  matter  whether  those 
opinions  and  actions  piertained  to  my  equals  in  years  or  to  my 
seoiorB — ^to  my  preceptors  themsdvee.  or  to  those  with  whom  I 
had  no  immediate  connection :  no  matter,  moreover,  what  efEac: 
mighi  be  produced  on  my  present  interest  and  future  prospects^ 
by  my  spirit  of  independence,  and  my  di^>o5ition  to  broach,  and 
adopt,  and  defend  such  opinions  as  I  thought  correct  and  to  oon- 
test  and  endeavor  to  refute  those  which  I  deemed  erroneous:  no  mat- 
ter, in  &CL  whether  an  opinion  of  a  distinguished  man  lay  imme- 
diately  in  my  way  or  out  of  it.  if  I  believed  it  to  be  groundless,  and 
that  I  oonld  gain  iclcz,  or  do  good  by  attacking  and  exposing  it,  I 
never  failed  lo  become  the  assaiiant,  so  anxious  and  determined 
was  I  to  become,  if  posable,  and  to  be  aocx>nnted — 
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To  sadi  an  extent  did  I  allow  this  militant  disposiiion  to  ewaj 
m  iht  pwjsflul  insianoe.  that  few.  if  any.  persouE  of  judgmen: 
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aud  experience,  fully  informed  of  the  circumatances  of  it,  &i]ed 
to  deem  me  imprudent  and  unwise.  And,  in  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  tliose  terms,  their  decision  was  correct.  Owing  to 
the  character  and  iufiaence  of  certain  persons  whom  it  oftended, 
the  part  I  aeteil  on  the  occasion  was  instrumental  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  train  of  consequences  which  annoyed  me  for  years.  Nor 
is  a  doubt  to  be  indulged  that,  at^r  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  they  are  still  in  operation,  and  give  shape  and  coloring 
to  my  condition  in  life.  But  for  them  I  should  have  been  a  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  occupying  the  chair  then 
filled  by  Dr.  Hush,  and  now  by  Ur.  Chapman,  but  created  by  their 
predecessors,  ijuttead  of  being  at  present  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  occupying  a  chair  created  by  myself.  WHcbi 
of  the  two  situations  would  have  been  most  profitable  to  me,  and 
■  which  most  toilsome  and  hazardous,  are  questions  easily  solved. 
But  which  of  the  two  would  have  required  and  exhibited  the  highest 
and  most  diversified  abilities,  and  which  the  most  honorable  when 
fully  achieved,  and  most  tributary  to  genuine  fame,  may  perhaps 
be  questionable.  That,  barring  accidents,  I  should  have  been 
■wealthier  had  I  remained  in  Philadelphia,  may  be  regarded  "aa 
certain.  And  that,  as  a  writer,  I  should  have  had  more  reputa- 
tion, is  probable.  But  that  I  should  have  been  more  extensively 
and  favorably  known,  as  a  practical  and  efficient  man,  or  as  an 
independent  thinker  and  actor,  and  an  original  writer,  is  not,  I 
think,  likely ;  but,  perhaps,  the  reverse.  Had  I  remained  in 
Philadelphia,  I  should  probably  have  become  the  author  of  a 
large,  elaborate,  and  well-finished  work;  which,  if  able  and 
valuable,  would  have  perpetuated  my  reputation,  and  given  me 
somewhat  of  true  fame,  more  certainly,  and  of  a  higher  order 
than  any  other  measure  or  movement  has  achieved.  But,  by 
coming  to  the  "West,  I  have  travelled  more  in  Europe  and  America 
than  I  would  have  done  had  I  remained  in  the  East.  Hence,  in 
relation  to  men,  countries,  and  things,  I  have  seen  more,  strictly 
and  accurately  observed  more,  read  more  extensively  and  to 
better  effect  in  the  Book  of  Nature,  and  thought  more  in  amount, 
and  more  independently  and  to  the  purpose,  than  I  would  have 
done  had  I  continued  a  resident  of  a  large  city.  But  my  pro- 
ductions have  been  hastily  written,  published  in  small  tracts  and 
essays,  and,  in  their  condition,  widely  and  solitarily  dispersed 
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throughout  the  community.  Not  having  been,  therefore,  pub- 
lished in  volumes,  they  have  possessed  nothing  of  the  force,  and 
produced  nothing  of  the  effect  of  a  condensed  aggregate.  In  be- 
stowing on  me  any  reputation  as  the  result  of  their  production, 
they  have  not  acted  in  mass,  the  only  way  in  which  their  effect 
could  be  either  great  or  lasting.  They  have  operated  only  indi- 
vidually, each  producing  only  its  own  solitary  effect — not  the 
efifect  of  combination.  Hence  their  influence  must  be  limited 
and  evanescent.  Were  it  possible,  therefore,  that  all  my  writings 
(including  those  that  will  be  posthumous  manuscripts)  should  be 
published  hereafter,  though  they  will  show  me  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  original  and  independent  thinkers  of  the  day,  and 
much  the  most  copious  medical  writer  in  the  United  States,  yet 
will  they  give  me,  with  the  "million,"  less  reputation  than  a  single 
volume  of  five  hundred  octavo  pages,  even  feebly  composed,  but 
more  entirely  suited  to  their  tastes  and  wants.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, i\iQfew  will  consult  my  writings,  but  the  multitude. 
ynSl  neglect  them.  Thus  speaking  of  myself,  as  I  promised  to 
do,  precisely  as  I  would  speak  of  another  person  in  a  like  case, 
such  is  my  condition  now  compared  to  what  it  might  and  proba- 
bly would  have  been,  had  I  acted  a  less  stern  and  independent 
t>art  in  the  graduation  ceremony  I  am  about  to  describe.  Had  I 
kept  in  favor  with  Dr.  Bush,  by  adopting  and  defending  all  his 
opinions,  I  should  have  been  adopted  by  him  as  his  successor 
(for  such  was  then  his  power),  and  would  have  inherited,  in  ap- 
pearance and  public  opinion,  hi^  reveries  and  opinions  as  well  as 
his  chair.  But  I  chose  to  forego  the  latter  rather  than  bury  my 
reputation  under  the  errors  of  the  former.  To  these  preliminary 
remarks  I  shall  only  add,  that  Dr.  Bush  and  Dr.  Wistar  were  the 
two  professors  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  some  of  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  my  thesis,  and  my  remarks  in  defending  them. 
My  Inaugural  Dissertation,  which  made  a  pamphlet  of  sixty- 
nioe  pages  octavo,  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  throw  some  light, 
in  addition  to  what  then  existed,  on  three  very  formidable  forms 
of  disease,  confined  chiefly  to  infants  and  children — Hydrocephalus 
InUrntis^  Oynanche  Trackealis,  and  Diarrhoea  (usually  called  clioJ- 
era)  Infantum.  In  saying  "  light  in  addition  to  what  then  existed,'' 
I  have  a  special  meaning.  Such,  at  that  remote  period,  was  the 
condition  of  medicine,  that,  on  the  first  two  of  the  three  foregoing 
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complaints,  but  a.  very  faint  light  had  yet  been  thrown  in  anj* 
pari  of  the  world.  And  of  the  third,  nothing  was  accurately  and 
practically  known,  except  to  the  physicians  of  the  United  States, 
acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  large  cities ;  in  which  alone  that 
complaint  prevails  in  its  genuine  high-formed  and  high-toned 
description  and  character.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  medical 
literature  then  extended,  and  indeed  as  far  as  it  yet  extends,  tha 
oaly  writers  who  had  then  treated  expressly  and  formally  of. 
hydrocephalus  internus,  were  Dr.  Fothergill,  of  London,  and  Dp. 
Bush,  of  Philadelphia.  And  on  cynanche  trachealis,  no  one  had 
written  with  marked  ability.  So  true  is  this,  that  it  was  even 
regarded  as  in  some  moaaure  a  new  disease.  Nor  was  it  less  true, 
that  on  diarrhoea  infantum,  for  the  plainest  reasons,  the  press  had 
thrown  but  very  little  light.  At  that  period,  as  already  men- 
tioned, contributions  to  the  press  by  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States  had  been  exceedingly  limited.  The  very  fact,  therefore, 
that  I  selected  as  the  subject  of  my  thesis  three  furms  of  disease, 
of  which  so  little  was  known,  offered  on  my  character  a  significant 
comment.  It  clearly  bespoke  my  self-dependence,  and,  in  proof 
of  it,  my  determination  not  to  write  under  iho  suspicion  of  being 
a  borrower,  or  in  any  respect  a  dependent  on  others.  Nor,  es  I 
can  truly  aver,  did  my  dissertation  contain,  aa  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, a  single  fact  or  thouglit  derived  from  the  press.  To  render 
that  result  the  more  certain,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  composition  of  it,  I  did  not  open  a  book  except  perhaps  aa 
English  Dictionary.  Nor  do  I  make  the  remark  either  boastingly 
or  because  there  is  any  special  merit  in  the  fact  (for  it  is  some- 
times a  fault);  I  make  it  because  it  is  true  and  exhibitory  of  a  cha- 
racteristic trait  in  me  as  a  writer ;  that,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  my  composition,  I  have  borrowed  and  quoted,  in  both  words 
And  thoughts,  less  than  any  other  writer  in  the  United  States, 
and  indeed  than  any  other  with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted. 
In  truth,  had  I  drawn  more  Istrgely  on  the  productions  of  other 
pens,  I  cannot  doubt  that  my  own  productious  might,  in  useful- 
ness and  value,  have  been  not  a  little  improved  by  the  measure. 
But  to  proceed  with  ray  narrative,  and  state  the  reasons  why  Dr. 
Rush  and  Dr.  "Wistar  took  offence  at  me,  and  advert  to  some  of 
the  passages  in  my  thesis  which  gave  them,  in  their  opinion, 
a  just  cause  of  oQ'eitco.     Reference  will  be  also  made  to  some  of 
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the  replies  which  Dr.  Rash  drew  from  me  by  the  mode  of  his 
attack  on  myself,  and  my  dissertation — for  an  attack  it  was, 
rather  than  a  fair  and  dignified  statement  of  objections  made  by  a 
professor  to  the  production  of  a  pupil.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
offence  taken  by  Dr.  Wistar,  and  a  representation  of  the  cause  of 
it 

In  demonstrating  the  structure,  and  speaking  of  the  uses  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  the  doctor  had  represented  that  tissue  as 
affording  a  free  passage  to  a  fluid  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  through  the  openings  that  everywhere  exist  between  its 
cells.  In  proof  of  his  position,  he  adduced  the  well-known  phe- 
nomena of  general  anasarca.  "  The  serum,"  said  the  professor, 
"that  produces  the  enlargement,  is  accumulated  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  in  the  feet,  ankles,  and  legs  of  the  patient. '  Hence 
those  parts  are  then  enlarged.  But,  in  the  morning,  the  enlarge- 
ment has  removed  from  them,  and  settled  in  the  face.  This 
interchange,  gentlemen,  takes  place  by  the  passage  of  the  serum 
from  the  lower  extremities  to  the  superior  parts  of  the  body, 
through  the  openings  between  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
And  this  passage  is  produced  on  the  principle  of  gravitation. 
During  the  day,  the  face  being  the  superior  part  of  the  person, 
the  serum  descends  from  it  to  the  inferior  parts,  through  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  by  the  power  of  gravity — precisely  as  any  other 
ponderous  body  descends  when  not  supported.  But,  during  the 
night,  the  body  of  the  patient  being  in  a  recumbent  posture,  the 
serum  returns  through  the  same  openings,  by  the  same  power 
(that  of  gravity),  and  by  morijing  has  reached  the  face,  which  is 
then  swollen."  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  professor's  repre- 
sentation. Nor  was  the  error  it  inculcated  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  was,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  the  error  of  the  time.  At 
least  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  by  others.  It  was  there- 
fore that  I  opposed  to  it,  in  my  dissertation,  several  substantial 
objections. 

My  objections  to  Dr.  Wistar's  hypothesis  being  stated,  I  ren- 
dered what  I  regarded  as  the  true  exposition  of  the  mutual 
transfer  of  the  intumescence  between  the  face  and  the  lower 
extremities.  I  asserted  the  phenomenon  to  be  the  result  ex- 
clusively of  the  vascular  action  of  secretion  or  transfusion  and 
absorption.  Nor  have  I  yet  ceased  to  entertain  the  same  opinion. 
16 
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In  an  anasarcouB  condition  of  the  sjstem,  the  capillaries  id  general  1 
being  debilitated  and  irritable,  congestion,  in  whatever  portion  (rfJ 
it  occurs,  is  productive  of  a  transfusion  or  superabundant  seGrei-J 
tion  of  serum,  and,  of  course,  of  intumescence.     Owing  to  tbeil  i 
depending  position,  therefore,  during  the  day,  congestion  and  ital 
effects  take  place  in  the  lower  extremities.     And  on  the  samaij 
principle  they  occur  in  the  face  during  the  night.     But  by  ft  I 
change  of  position,  from  an  erect  to  a  recumbent  one,  the  condi*  1 
tions  of  the  parts  arc  also  changed.     The  Congestion  in  one  of  ' 
them  is  diminished,  and  in  the  other  increased.     So  of  course  is 
the  intumescence.     In  the  part  where  the  congestion  is  lessened, 
the  superabundance  of  serum  is  carried  off  by  absorption,  and  the 
enlargement  also  lessened;  while  in  that,  where  the  congestion  is 
augmented,  the  transfusion  also  is  augmented,  and  with  it  the 
tumefaction.     Hence  the  alternate  enlargement  and  diminution 
of  the  face  and  the  lower  extremities.     The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  at  once  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  well-known  fact 
that  pressure  on  the  veins  of  the  inferior  extremities,  creating 
congestion  in  them,  produces  a  superabundant   transfusion   of 
serum,  with  an  enlargement  of  the  parts.     Examples  of  this  are 
common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  gestation. 

Though  Professor  Wistar  felt  very  keenly  the  pointedness  of 
my  critique  on  his  lecture,  he  also  perceived  its  correctness,  and 
acted  at  the  time  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  man.  His  observa- 
tions in  reply  were  calm  and  dignified,  respectful  and  gentle- 
manly. And  they  were  also  in  no  ordinary  degree  compliment- 
ary to  myself.  And  he  so  far  regarded  them,  as  never  afterward 
io  commit  the  error  they  so  fully  refuted.  But  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  he  never  forgot  nor  entirely  forgave  the  exposure 
they  made  of  his  extraordinary  mistake.  For  though  he  con- 
tinued on  terms  with  me  of  great  courtesy  and  politeness,  and 
though  our  subsequent  intercourse  was  characterized  by  all  the 
externals  and  not  a  few  of  the  substantial  of  friendliness  and 
good-will,  yet  were  his  manners  toward  me  wanting  in  the 
warmth  and  cordiality  which  had  previously  marked  them. 

With  Dr.  Rush  I  came  into  conflict  on  sundry  points,  and  on 
some  of  them  the  conflict  was  cutting  and  severe.  I  at  first  was 
calm  and  courteous;  but  he,  from  the  beginning,  gave  reins  to 
his  feeling,  until  he,  at  length,  aroused  mine  to  the  vehemence  of 
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his  own,  and  compelled  me  to  accost  him  in  the  language,  but 
not  in  the  manner,  of  passion ;  for  I  maintained  throughout,  my 
self-control  and  coUectedness,  which  gave  me,  on  every  topic  dis- 
cussed by  us,  a  decided  ascendency  in  both  matter  and  mode. 

In  my  Inaugural  Dissertation,  as  first  printed,  I  inserted  a 
brief  account  of  my  letter  from  Lancaster,  respecting  the  cure  of 
fever  by  a  shower  of  rain,  and  the  purpose  to  which  Dr.  Rush 
had  applied  it.  That  account,  however,  I  had  expunged,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  frankly  told  me  that 
he  knew  it  to  be  unnecessary  and  useless,  and  deemed  it  impro- 
per. Still,  during  my  defence  of  my  thesis.  Dr.  Rush,  who  was 
my  objector  and  opponent,  referred  to  it  with  great  virulence  and 
blame.  In  relation  to  that  objection,  however,  which  was  the 
first  he  introduced,  I  completely  overthrew  and  silenced  him, 
and  gained  by  that  means  a  decided  advantage  in  everything 
that  followed. 

No  sooner  had  the  doctor  emptied  on  my  letter  his  first  vial 
of  wrath  than  I  rose,  and,  addressing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  Pro- 
vost of  the  University,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  said  with 
great  calmness,  and  in  a  suppressed  tone,  ^^I  was  summoned  here, 
sir,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  and  of  course  to  believe"  (lay- 
ing on  "believe"  a  strong  emphasis),  "to  defend  only  what  is  con- 
tained in  my  thesis;  not  what  I  have  stricken  out  of  it.  But  if 
it  be  your  decision  (emphasizing  "your")  that  I  shall  defend  also 
the  expunged  passage,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  for  the  task,  and 
will  cheerfully  perform  it." 

"It  is  not  my  decision  that  you  must  defend  the  expunged 
passage,"  said  the  provost,  in  a  very  decisive  tone;  "and  Dr. 
Rush  has  no  right  to  refer  to  it.    In  doing  so,  he  is  out  of  order." 

I  bowed  and  resumed  my  seat,  persuaded  that  a  sparring 
match  between  the  professor  and  the  provost  would  immediately 
ensue ;  for  they  had  never  played  toward  each  other  the  brotherly 
parts  of  Orestes  and  Py lades. 

Dr.  Rush  positively  and  vehemently  declared  that  he  had  a 
"right  to  refer  to  the  letter,"  and  to  call  on  me  to  defend  the 
account  of  it  which  I  had  inserted  in  my  thesis ;  and  that  ho 
would  maintain  that  right.  The  provost  then,  addressing  him< 
self  to  me,  said:  "Did  you  not  say,  sir,  that  you  had  expunged 
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1  which  the  letter  i 


from  your  dissertation  the  pt 
tioned  ?" 

"I  did,  sir;  and  I  said  so  truly.  The  passage  was  expunged  i 
by  me,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  is  nc^  1 
now  in  my  thesis," 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand,"  replied  Dr.  Rush,  "a  copy  of  the  thesis^  ' 
in  which,  at  page  — ,  the  passage  still  remains,"  In  a  moment 
the  trustees,  to  each  of  whom  two  copies  of  the  dissertalioo  had 
just  been  given,  turned  to  the  page  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kush,  and 
unanimously  asserted  that  the  copies  of  the  pamphlet  which  t^ey 
had  just  received  contained  no  such  passage, 

1  then  approached  Dr.  linsh,  with  a  hurried  step,  and  said  to 
him  abruptly,  and  I  doubt  not  half-mandatorily :  "  Pray,  sir,  allow 
me  to  see  this  pamphletl" 

"Do  you  doubt  ibe  authority  of  my  word,  sir,"  said  he,  in  an 
indignant  tone,  "as  to  the  contents  of  your  pamphlet,  and  there- 
'   fore  demand  a  sight  ofit  yourself?" 

In  a  voice  no  less  indignant,  I  promptly  replied  :  "  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  sir,  as  respects  the  assertion  you  have  made,  I  doubt 
all  authority  but  my  own  eyes;"  unceremoniously  taking  the 
pamphlet  out  of  his  hand. 

"  Then  use  your  eyes,  sir,  to  your  own  convklimi,  and  the  veri- 
fication of  my  word,"  was  the  professor's  terse  and  stern  re- 
joinder. 

■'  I  have  used  them,  sir,  to  ray  full  conviction." 

Turning  then  to  the  provost,  with  the  pamphlet  raised  aloft  in 
my  hand,  so  that  every  one  in  the  hall  might  see  it,  I  added,  in 
a  tone  of  cutting  sarcasm :  "  Tliis  is  a  spurious  copy  of  my  thesis, 
procured  by  what  device  I  know  not,  and  brought  here  for  what 
purpose  I  care  not." 

Turning  again  to  Dr.  Rush,  I  continued  in  the  same  tone : "  You 
must  know  this,  air,  to  be  a  counterfeit  copy  of  my  thesis;  for  I 
can  prove  your  having  been  apprised  yesterday  that  the  passage 
yon  except  to  was  erased  by  my  direction,  at  the  suggestion,  as 
already  stated,  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty." 

And  I  then  disdainfully  tossed  the  pamphlet  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  returned  to  my  place.  But,  instead  of  sitting  down,  I 
maintained  my  standing  position,  drawn  up  to  my  full  height,  with 
folded  arms,  and  looked  slowly  and  significantly  toward  that 
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portion  of  the  audience  formed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

For  a  moment,  not  a  word  was  spoken,  except  in  whispers. 
But,  at  length  Dr.  Rush,  agitated  by  a  mixture  of  passions,  morti- 
fication and  resentment  being  the  leading  ones,  said  to  me  in  a 
half  suffocated  voice :  "  By  whom,  sir,  do  you  presume  to  assert 
that  I  was  informed  of  the  offensive  passage  being  stricken  out 
of  this  pamphlet  ?"  the  thesis  being  again  almost  spasmodically 
grasped  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  about  that  pamphlet  in  your  hand,  sir, 
except  that  it  is  a  counterfeit.  But  I  say  that  Mr.  D — b — n,  the 
printer  of  my  thesis,  informed  you  yesterday  that  the  passage 
so  often  referred  to  was  erased  by  my  order.  And  if  he  be  in 
this  assembly,  he  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion." 

•*  Sir,  Mr.  D — b — n  did  not  tell  me  that  the  passage  was  stricken 
out;  but  only  that  it  was  to  be  stricken  out.  But  finding  it  still 
here"  (pointing  to  the  pamphlet),  "  1  felt  authorized  to  suppose 
the  order  to  be  withdrawn." 

"Sir,"  I  replied,  with  increased  indignation,  "the  pamphlet  now 
in  your  hand  is  the  same  that  you  possessed  when  you  saw  Mr. 
D — b — n,  before  he  had  made  the  intended  erasure.  Had  you 
looked  into  the  copy  which,  by  my  direction,  he  sent  to  you  this 
morning,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  in  your  possession,  ypu  would 
have  perceived  that  my  order  to  him  had  been  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. And  there  would  then  have  been  neither  plea  nor  excuse 
for  this  altercation,  on  account  of  which  I  am  both  mortified  and 
ashamed ;  yet,  for  the  production  of  which,  I  appeal  to  the  audi- 
ence that  I  am  not  in  fault — for  it  is  exclusively  the  product  of 
your  own  groundless  and  unjustifiable  resentment." 

It  was  now  that,  by  his  vehemence,  Dr.  Rush  drew  from  me 
the  haughty  reply  which  has  never  since  been  forgotten ;  yet,  as 
far  as  I  know,  never  altogether  correctly  reported.  It,  soon  after 
its  occurrence,  found  its  way  into  two  or  three  of  the  Philadel- 
phia newspapers,  and  has  since  been  several  times  republished 
in  New  York  and  Boston  papers,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Almost  hysterical  with  rage,  the  doctor  said  to  me,  immediately 
afker  the  utterance  of  my  last  sentence :  "  Sir,  do  you  know  either 
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who  /  am,  or  wlio  j/ow  are  yourself,  when  you  presume 
arrogantly  to  address  me?" 

"  Know  you,  air  ?"  I  calm]y,  but  contemptuously  replied,  "  0 1 
no ;  that  ia  impossible.  But,  as  respects  myself,  I  was,  this 
morning,  Charles  Caldwell ;  but  indignant,  as  I  now  am,  at  your 
injustice,  call  me,  if  you  please,  Julius  Cxsar,  or  one  of  hia  da- 
xccndants  r' 

I  then  resumed  my  seat ;  and  a  momentary  silence  again  eSr^ 
sued.  At  length,  the  provost  directed  that  the  business  of  the 
day  should  go  on,  he  hoped  with  more  calmness  and  decorum 
than  had  hitherto  marked  it.  But  the  doctor's  wrath  was  not  to 
he  appeased.  On  the  contrary,  to  such  a  pitch  was  it  augmented 
that,  when  the  other  professors  atExed  their  names  to  my  di- 
ploma, he  refused  to  alfix  his;  except  on  the  condition  that  I 
should  revoke  some  of  my  expressions,  and  apologize  for  having 
used  them.  "Toward  you,  sir,"  said  I  calmly,  but  with  great 
firmness,  "I  shall  do  neither.  But,"  addressing  myself  then  to 
the  provost,  and  bowing  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  as  a  body,  "if  I  have  uttered  a  word,  or  committed 
an  act  justly  excepted  to  by  any  other  person  in  the  hall,  or 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  violation  of  the  order  and  decorum  of 
the  occasion,  I  beg  your  acceptance,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  assem- 
bly, of  the  entire  revocation  and  apology  which  I  thus  respect- 
fully tender."  Stepping  then  to  the  table  and  Ufting  my  diploma, 
"  This  instrument,"  I  observed,  "  wants  but  one  name  more,  which 
I  wish  it  to  bear — that  of  the  honorable  provost,  which  I  doubt 
not  the  reverend  gentleman  will  affix" — which  he  immediately 
did.  I  then  added :  "As  the  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine and  Clinical  Practice  has  refused  me  his  name,  I  shall  in  a 
short  time  convince  him  that  I  can  do  without  it.  I  have  been 
anxious,  and  even  ambitious  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  him, 
and  have  faithfully  and  strenuously  exerted  myself  to  that  effect. 
But,  for  the  accomplishment  of  neither  that,  nor  any  other 
earthly  purpose,  will  I  ever  surrender  my  independence  of  mind." 
And,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  thus  ended  the  ceremony. 
.  In  the  life  of  every  well-educated  professional  man,  there  occur 
two  epochs,  which  operate  as  isthmuses,  separating  one  portion  of 
his  career  from  the  others ;  and  which  rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to  pro- 
duce much  grave  and  anxious  calculation  and  thought.    The  first 
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of  these  takes  place  between  the  close  of  his  academical  and  the 
commencement  of  his  professional  studies;  and  the  second  be- 
tween the  close  of  his  professional  pupilage  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  professional  practice.  In  young  men,  in  any  measure 
devoted  to  gravity  and  reflection  (and  perhaps  all  young  men  are 
more  or  less  so  at  those  periods),  these  epochs,  I  say,  are  times 
of  anusnal  anxiety,  thought,  and  sober  calculation.  And  the 
subjects  of  these  meditations  are,  with  all  individuals  substan- 
tially the  same — the  choice  of  a  profession,  in  the  former  instance, 
and  the  choice  of  a  place  to  practise  it  in  the  latter.  And,  as 
respects  professional  eminence  and  usefulness,  the  two  points  are 
of  great  and  perhaps  of  nearly  equal  importance.  Unless  a 
yoang  man  selects  a  profession  for  which  he  is  qualified  by  talent, 
taste,  and  attainment,  his  acquisition  of  real  eminence  and  useful- 
ness in  it  is  impossible.  He  may,  by  great  and  persevering  labor 
become  barely  respectable  in  it — but  nothing  more.  And,  to  no 
small  extent,  the  same  is  true,  as  regards  the  locality  he  selects 
for  his  residence  and  business.  Much  of  his  success  will  depend 
on  its  being  not  only  really  favorable  for  practice,  but  favorable 
also  in  his  own  opinion.  My  reasons  for  the  remark  contained 
in  the  latter  clause  of  this  sentence  is  that  young  physicians  at- 
tribute at  times  to  the  unfavorableness  of  the  plac«,  the  want  of 
success  in  the  procurement  of  business,  which  is  justly  attributable 
to  their  own  conduct.  They  are  idle,  wasteful  of  time,  or  inat- 
tentive to  such  patients  as  employ  them ;  or  they  are  unattractive 
and  unpopular  in  their  manners.  For  some  of  these  reasons,  or 
for  all  of  them  united,  they  are  disappointed  in  their  expectation 
of  business.  Their  disappointment,  I  say,  they  ascribe  to  some 
fault  in  the  place,  and  remove  to  another  one  ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  from  that  to  another,  and  another,  until  they  become  such 
changelings  as  to  procure  business  in  no  place.  It  is  neither 
locality  nor  station  that  insures  success  in  any  business.  It  is 
individual  merit — the  principal  elements  of  which  are  skill, 
industry,  sobriety,  attention,  perseverance,  sound  morals,  and 
pleasing  manners.  The  young  physician  who  possesses  them  will 
be,  in  due  time,  employed  in  business  anywhere ;  while  he  who 
is  destitute  of  them  will  be  employed  nowhere.  The  reason  is 
plain.  He  does  not  deserve  employment. 
Several  kinds  of  situations  for  business  were  presented  to  my 
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choiee,  on  tte  occasion  I  am  considering.  I  had  invitations  to 
settle  ia  several  of  the  "West  India  Islands,  where  a  large  fortnnei 
iit  least  an  independent  one,  migbt  Lave  been  realized  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years.  I  was  earnestly  solicited  to  return  to  North 
Carolina,  and  commence  practice,  at  option,  either  in  a  large, 
sickly,  and  wealthy  district  of  country,  or  in  any  of  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  cities  of  the  State.  But  in  none  of  those  places 
could  I  have  done  more  than  accumulate  money.  And  that  was 
neither  the  exclusive,  nor  the  leading  object  of  my  aim.  My 
ambition  urged  me  to  qualify  myself  for  pnblio  me<lical  teaching, 
by  medical  learning  and  medical  distinction.  In  still  plainer 
terms,  it  urged  me,  as  heretofore  stated,  to  become  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Bush.  I  therefore  selected  positively,  as  my  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  city  of  Phita<lelphia,  where  I  could  have  access  to 
the  best  medical  libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  be  at  no  loss 
for  professional  competition.  . 

My  pupillary  career  being  now  finished,  and  my  pracUcal. 
not  commenced,  and  my  translation  of  BlumenbocKs  Pkyswlogjf 
having  been  recently  issued  from  the  press,  I  was  engaged  in 
nothing  that  could  be  called  business;  because  I  had  not  in  view 
the  immediate  accomplishment  of  any  special  object;  and  the 
want  of  such  an  object  was,  in  my  estimation,  tantamount  to 
idleness ;  which,  in  my  vocabulary,  even  at  thai  early  period  of 
iny  life,  waa  but  another  name  for  a  positive,  at  least,  if  not  a 
serious  fault.  But  in  the  more  common  and  indulgent  language 
of  the  day,  I  had  at  command  the  first  few  hours  of  leisure  I  had 
possessed  for  I  know  not  how  many  years.  I  therefore  made  a 
visit  to  a  friend  in  Burlington,  passed  three  days  there  in  semi, 
rural  enjoyment,  concerted  certain  plans  of  subsequent  operation, 
and  returned  to  the  city  fully  prepared  for  their  vigorous  execu- 
tion. 

I  now  entered  on  the  practice  of  my  profession  with  as  much 
industry,  resolution,  and  energy  as  I  had  ever  previously  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  it.  And  although  I  have  said  that  the 
mere  acquisition  of  money  was  not  ray  leading  aim  in  business, 
it  was  notwithstanding  a  very  important  one  ;  for  not  only  had 
I  exhausted  my  funds  to  the  last  dollar,  but  I  was  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred.  Still,  as  I  had  never  previously, 
when  engagod  in  business,  experienced  any  difficulty  in  providing 
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abundantly  for  mj  wants  and  wishes,  I  entertained  no  apprehen- 
sion as  respected  the  futare. 

Nor  was  my  confidence  in  my  money-making  prospect  mis- 
placed or  extravagant.  My  success  in  business  surpassed  my 
expectation,  and  fell  but  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  my  hopes  and 
wishes.  From  its  very  commencement,  I  not  only  amply  sup- 
I)orted  myself;  1  regularly  paid,  every  three  months,  some  portion 
of  my  liabilities,  until  the  whole  of  them  were  discharged.  Nor, 
to  my  great  gratification,  did  I  experience  a  single  call  from  a 
collector  during  the  whole  period.  My  creditors,  who,  were  few 
in  number,  and  all  of  them  respectable  men  (and  not,  I  presume, 
at  any  time  in  immediate  want),  perceiving  not  only  my  willing- 
ness, but  my  anxiety  to  free  myself  from  debt,  treated  me  with 
great  liberality.  Not  only  did  they  refuse  to  receive  interest ; 
they  urged  me  repeatedly  not  to  offer  them  money,  without  con- 
sulting my  own  entire  convenience  in  the  act.  Their  generosity 
had  no  other  effect  on  me  than  to  make  me  labor  the  more 
strenuously  to  meet  and  deserve  the  confidence  and  kindness 
they  so  flatteringly  bestowed  on  me.  And,  my  costume  excepted, 
in  which  I  perhaps  too  punctually  complied  with  the  precepts  of 
Polonius  to  his  son : — 

*'  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  bay, 
Bat  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy ;" 

I  did  not  indulge  myself  in  an  act  of  extravagance,  or  an  article 
of  luxury,  until  the  last  cent  of  my  debts  was  discharged. 
For  my  resolution  was  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase, 
a  free  man ;  which  I  did  not  feel  myself  to  be,  as  long  as  any 
person  could  make  on  me  a  just  demand  with  which  I  could  not 
comply. 

When  all  my  liabilities,  however,  were  cancelled,  I  once  more 
conformed  to  the  feelings  of  my  nature,  and  spent  my  money 
with  sufficient  freedom.  But  I  never  spent  it  in  such  a  way  as 
either  to  waste  my  time,  injure  my  health,  awaken  a  sentiment 
of  self-reproach,  or  subject  myself  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
censure  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  expenditure  I  made 
(though  it  had  in  it  nothing  of  the  narrowness  of  actual  self),  I 
had  in  view  either  the  promotion  of  my  own  ultimate  interest 
or  rational  pleasure,  or  that  of  some  person  or  thing  with  whom 
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or  which  I  waa  in  some  manner  connected.  !Kordid  I  ever  aUoW  ' 
a  pleasure  or  amusement  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
my  bnsiness,  or  to  shorten  for  a  moment  the  portion  of  time  I 
allotted  to  study.  For  my  two  predominant  objects  were  the 
ekilful,  successful,  and  therefore  reputable  performance  of  profes- 
sional duties  now;  aTid  adequate  preparation  for  the  performance 
of  them  on  a  broader  scale,  and  in  a  higher  and  more  distinguished 
style,  at  a  subsequent  period.  And  to  those  objects  I  made  every 
other  measure  and  movement,  in  which  I  bore  a  part,  subordinate, 
at  least,  if  not  subservient. 

The  amusements  which  an  individual  selects  and  enjoys  are  as 
illustrative  of  his  character  as  are  the  studies  he  cultivates  and 
delights  in,  the  business  he  pursues,  or  the  action  he  performs. 
Perhaps  they  are  in  some  respects  even  more  illustrative  of  it. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  selection  of  them  is  more  voluntary — 
freer,  I  mean,  from  constraint.  Acts  of  business  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  result  of  necessity  ;  but  amusements  are  always  the 
issue  of  choice.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  inappropriate 
in  me  to  state  that  my  favorite  amusements  were  the  theatre  and 
dancing.  Fencing  being  at  once  an  amusement  and  an  invigorat- 
ing  and  useful  exercise  of  the  body,  and  chess  an  amusement 
and  an  exercise  somewhat  strengthening  to  the  mind,  I  indulged 
in  them  occasionally  for  several  years  subsequently  to  my  com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of  my  profession.  Finding,  however, 
as  my  professional  business  increased  both  in  quantity  and  the 
space  of  the  city  over  which  it  extended,  that  they  were  likely  to 
occupy  too  much  of  my  time,  I  suddenly  abandoned  them,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  afterward  played  a  match  at  cither  of  them. 
This  change  in  my  habits  and  associations  I  could  not  have  made 
so  promptly  and  entirely  as  I  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strength 
of  my  will,  and  its  arbitrary  sway  over  my  whole  being  and 
actions.  Nor,  notwithstanding  the  decided  supremacy  of  that 
power,  and  the  obedience  to  it  to  which  the  others  had  been,  for 
no  ineonsiderable  time,  accustomed,  was  the  change  effected 
without  reluctance  aTid  regret.  For,  in  both  forms  of  exercise  I 
was  so  dexterous  and  celebrated  as  to  be  very  rarely  otherwise 
than  victorious  in  the  contest.  And  of  that  I  had  sufficient 
weakness  to  be  proud.  And  of  my  standing  as  a  chess-player, 
I  shall  only  say  that  Dr.  BoUman  (who  attempted  the  rescue  of 
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the  Marquis  De  Lafayette),  General  Harper,  and  myself,  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  three  ablest  players  in  Philadelphia,  andi 
as  was  believed  at  the  time,  in  the  United  States.  Yet  so  essential 
to  dexterity  in  all  things  is  practice,  that  an  entire  neglect  of 
those  accomplishments  for  forty-four  or  forty-five  years  has  utterly 
deprived  me  of  the  last  relict  of  ability  in  them.  So  complete  is 
this  deprivation  that  I  have  even  forgotten  the  powers  and  move- 
ments of  the  several  chess-pieces.  And  though  I  retain  a  perfect 
remembrance  of  all  the  guards,  passes,  and  feints  in  fencing,  and 
am  far  from  being  deprived,  by  time,  of  the  sight,  strength,  and 
action  of  a  very  tolerable  fencer,  I  cannot,  with  any  show  of 
dexterity,  execute  the  simplest  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  my  business  walks  (for  I  never  rode  in  them) 
I  almost  daily  met  Dr.  Bush,  and  always  gave  him  a  silent,  but 
very  respectful  salutation.  I  never,  however,  addressed  to  him 
a  single  word,  nor  gave  him,  by  either  look  or  movement,  the 
slightest  encouragement  to  address  one  to  me.  For  I  had  irre- 
vocably determined  that,  as  he  had,  not  only  without  a  single 
cause,  but  even  in  direct  opposition  to  several,  commenced  the 
misunderstanding  between  us,  he  should  also  make  the  first 
overture  toward  the  termination  of  it ;  else,  that  it  should  termi- 
nate only  with  my  life  or  remembrance.  For  my  resolution  was, 
to  be  treated  by  him,  in  all  cases  and  relations,  as  a  man  of  steadi- 
ness, consistency,  and  self-respect;  or  to  hold  no  further  inter- 
course with  him. 

At  length,  by  the  intervention  of  a  mutual  friend,  a  partial 
reconciliation  was  efiected  between  Dr.  Bush  and  myself. 

Dr.  Bittenhouse,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  witnessed  the  scene 
at  my  graduation,  informed  me  that  the  doctor  was  willing  and 
even  desirous  to  put  his  name  to  my  diploma. 

Greatly  influenced  by  my  high  respect  for  my  friendly  adviser, 
and  somewhat  also  by  the  remembrance  of  my  former  kindly 
intercourse  with  Dr.  Bush,  I  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  Dr. 
Bittenhouse,  and  waited  upon  Dr.  Bush  with  my  diploma,  and 
received  his  signature.  Our  interview  was  brief  and  cold ;  my 
own  air  and  manner,  though  studiously  respectful,  wore  ceremo- 
nious and  haughty. 

From  this  period  (1795  or  1796)  nothing  occurred  to  me  op 
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was  done  by  me  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice,  until  the 
1797,  some  of  tlie  events  of  wbich  will  be  recorded  in  the  next 
chapter, 

Tbe  intervening  time,  however,  was  far  from  being  either 
passed  in  idleness,  or  nnprofitably  eroployed.  It  was  chiefly  de- 
voted, with  ray  usual  industry,  to  two  objects :  the  practice  of 
my  profession,  in  which  my  success  continued  to  he  highly  flat- 
tering, and  to  tbe  preparation  of  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  for 
the  introduction  of  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill  into  the  eity  of 
Philadelphia. 

Of  the  present  population  of  that  great  and  flourishing  city 
who  are  now  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  incalculable  benefits 
of  that  enterprise,  but  few,  if  even  one  individual,  is  acquainted 
with  the  immense  difficulties  that  attended  its  commencement,  in 
consequence  of  the  powerful  opposition  to  it  that  existed.  Almost 
the  whole  wealth  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  strong  but  misdi- 
rected intellect  of  the  city  were  opposed  to  it.  In  truth,  its  real 
advocates  were  few;  and  of  them  no  inconsiderable  number  waa 
held  iu  check  and  deterred  through  caution,  not  to  say  actually 
.  fear,  from  taking  any  active  part  iu  the  struggle,  by  the  high 
standing  and  overwhelming  influence  of  the  multitude  of  ita 
opponents. 

The  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  water  arose  from 
several  different  sources — want  of  information,  deep-rooted  pre- 
judice, and  a  false  view  of  interest.  And  the  mixed  handling  of 
those  three  causes  gave  to  the  question  a  degree  of  entanglement 
which  few  persons  were  able  to  thread. 

The  ablest  and  most  active  advocates  of  the  enterprise  wers 
believers  in  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever,  which  had  but 
lately  spread  desolation  and  dismay  throughout  Philadelphia  and 
the  adjacent  country.  And  they  contended  that  that  pestilence 
was  the  product  of  the  foulness  of  the  alleys,  streets,  and  wharves 
of  the  city,  which  would  be  removed  by  the  introduction  and 
proper  employment  of  the  Schuylkill  water. 

To  the  doctrine  of  domestic  origin,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all 
the  property  holders  of  Philadelphia  were  violently  opposed,  partly, 
as  just  observed,  for  want  of  correct  information  as  to  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  in  part  from  prejudice  and  groundless  apprehen- 
Bions  in  relation  to  their  interests.     They  were  apprehensive,  or 
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rather,  in  their  own  view  of  the  subject,  thoroughly  convinced 
that,  should  the  belief  prevail  that  the  pestilential  yellow  fever 
was  generated  in  the  city,  all  sorts  of  business  in  it  would  so  far 
decline,  and  emigration  from  it  take  place  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
render  city  property  of  very  little  value. 

In  this  state  of  public  notion  and  feeling,  the  doctrine  of 
domestic  origin,  its  authors  and  advocates,  not  only  became 
unpopular,  but  were  so  deeply  and  generally  condemned,  not  to 
say  denounced,  that  the  avowal  and  defence  of  it  became  seriously 
hazardous  to  professional  interest.  By  not  a  few  of  its  most  wild 
and  fanatical  opponents,  those  physicians  who  were  known  to  be 
the  defenders  and  propagators  of  it,  were  virtually  proscribed  as 
undeserving  of  patronage.  In  consequence  of  this,  some  of  them 
were  materially  injured  in  their  practice.  By  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  importers  of  yellow  fever,  Dr.  Rush,  much  to  his 
detriment,  was  proclaimed  in  the  streets  and  public  places  to  be 
an  enemy  to  the  city. 

Under  circumstances  so  threatening,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  consistency,  firmness,  and  perseverance  among  physicians 
advocating  a  belief  in  domestic  origin  would  be  general.  Nor 
were  they  so.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  very  rare. 

One  class  of  practitioners  who  had  openly  declared'  in  favor  of 
the  home  origin  of  yellow  fever,  became  silent — neither  advocating 
nor  opposing  it  Another  vacillated,  trimmed,  and  equivocated 
on  the  subject.  A  third  openly  apostatized,  and  took  part  with 
the  importing  class ;  and,  as  if  the  more  thoroughly  to  cleanse 
themselves  from  the  sin  they  had  committed,  and  regain  the  favor 
and  business  they  had  lost  by  it,  they  exceeded  all  others  in  the 
foulness  and  virulence  of  their  abuse  and  denunciation  of  the 
small  class  they  had  deserted,  which  steadily  persevered  in  its 
belief  and  defence  of  domestic  origin. 

To  the  latter  class  belonged  Dr.  Rush,  with  whom  the  doctrine 
of  home  origin  originated;  Dr.  Physick;  a  French  physician 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  my- 
self. Of  these.  Dr.  Rush  talked  much  and  everywhere  on  the 
subject,  both  publicly  and  privately,  but  wrote  little  or  nothing 
for  the  public  prints.  Dr.  Physick  neither  talked  nor  wrote  about 
it,  except  in  monosyllables  (and  even  in  them  only  when  inter- 
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rogated),  but  was  firm  in  his  opinion;  and  tlie  Frenchman  ooaiQ 
neither  speak  nor  write  to  any  purpose,  in  the  English  tongue; 
nor  did  he  remain  long  in  the  country.  I  was  myself,  tliererore^ 
the  only  writer  on  the  subject  for  the  public  press.  And  I  wrota 
somewhat  extensively,  publishing  a  short  article  or  two  almost 
every  week,  for  the  space  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  I  also 
spoke  on  it  much  more,  as  I  believe,  than  even  Dr.  Rush.  For 
not  only  did  I  converse  on  it  wherever  and  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself;  I  also  debated  on  it,  not  only  in  the  Medical 
Society,  but  also  in  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelpbra,  and 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  having  become  a  member  of 
the  two  latter  institutions  soon  after  my  reception  of  the  doctorate 
in  medicine.  That,  by  this  independent  course  of  action,  thought, 
and  expression,  I  would  be  injured  in  my  pecuniary  interest,  I 
had  DO  doubt.  But  neither  had  I  any  regard  for  such  an  issue. 
I  prefer/ed  truth  and  public  good,  with  a  small  supply  of  money, 
to  error  and  public  mischief,  with  a  large  one.  1  therefore  fear- 
lessly, and  regardless  of  consefiuenc-es,  proceeded  in  the  discharge 
of  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty. 

Nor  was  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever  the  only  subject 
on  which  I  wrote  for  the  public  prints.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of 
my  articles  in  them  contained  arguments  in  favor  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Schuylkill  water  into  Philadelphia,  and  urgent  recom- 
mendations of  it,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  proteotioa 
from  pestilence.  Not  only,  therefore,  did  I  write  copiously  on 
that  topic;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  informed  in  the  matter,  I  was  the 
author  of  the  first  article  on  it  that  was  ever  published  in  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper.  I  shall  only  add  on  this  subject  an 
expression  of  my  positive  belief  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Rush  and  myself,  aided  by  the  concurrence  in 
opinion  of  Dr.  Physick,  probably  twenty  years  more  would  have 
elapsed  before  the  completion  of  that  measure,  so  essential,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  welfare  of  Philadelphia.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing our  being  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  great  and  bene- 
ficent cause,  so  complete  was  our  estrangement  from  each  other 
(I  mean  that  of  Dr.  Rush  and  myself),  that  we  held  no  personal 
conference  on  it  until  the  autumn  of  1797,  or  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing winter.     And   to  the  struggles  we  made,  and  the  crosses, 
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difficulties,  and  invectives  we  encountered,  I  repeat,  that  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  the  city  we  benefited  are  actual  strangers. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  even  this  record  of  it  ^vill  be  re- 
garded as  a  vainglorious  attempt  to  reawaken  and  perpetuate  a 
remembrance  of  services  which  are  either  greatly  exaggerated 
or  altogether  fictitious. 
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To  my  aettlemeDt  in  Philadelphia  iu  the  practice  of  my  profes- 
sion I  have  already  referred.  I  have  stated  also  my  reasona  for  I 
having  selected  that  in  preference  to  other  places  where  my. 
business  would  have  yielded  me  a  more  liberal  income.  I  have  '■ 
mentioned,  in  like  manner,  the  flattering  encouragement  with 
which  my  first  professional  services  were  met  and  rewarded. 
Nor  have  I  concealed  the  special  and  remote,  yet  leading  object 
1  had  in  view  in  the  choice  of  my  place  of  residence  and  labors — 
the  ultimate  procurement  of  a  medical  professorship ;  the  scheme 
of  self-discipline  and  preparation  for  thai  high  and  responsible 
ofllce  which  I  devised  and  imposed  on  myself,  and  the  efforts  I 
made  to  insure  its  accomplishment. 

The  time  of  my  settlement  in  Philadelphia  is  also  deemed 
worthy  of  a  few  remarks ;  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  tba 
epoch  of  an  important  improvement  in  medical  science.  My 
allusion  is,  in  part,  to  the  treatment  of  different  forms  of  autumnal 
fever,  in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  are  deeply  deranged,  but  ■ 
more  especially  to  post-mortem  examinations.  The  reason  why, 
in  those  respects,  material  and  important  changes  were  made  was 
that,  at  that  period,  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  mcnt 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  all  febrile 
complaints  assumed  a  character  of  unusual  violence,  malignity, 
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and  danger.  And  the  reason  why  such  complaints  were  thna 
cbaractehzed  was  that,  in  the  serenil  regioos  jojat  indicated,  there 
prevailed  at  the  time  a  constitation  of  the  atm<D6phere  faTon^ble'to 
the  prodnction  of  pestilential  dLseases.  Xor  was  that  constitution 
of  short  doration.  In  the  Unite^i  States,  having  begnn  in  17^2^ 
it  continaed  until  16*Kf.  And  in  most  of  the  other  places  j<i5t 
mentioned,  its  continuance  was  much  longer. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  within  the  perlo»i  commenciag  in 
the  year  17i*3,  and  terminating  in  that  of  15' Jo.  the  pestileritial 
yellow  fever  <the  K^yrrJMj  Pntr/j  of  Spanish  Ameri*:a>  appeared 
sporadically  every  year,  and  epidemically  seven  times-  D-aring 
the  time  of  its  Drevalen'>».  I  5usta:ne»L  mTselt  three  attacks  of  it 
^■ooe  of  them,  of  which  I  shall  sceak  hereafter,  verv  severe,  and 
the  two  otiaers  free  alike  from  violent*  and  'ianger.  And  I  shall 
here  remark,  as  the  resul:  of  my  own  eiwrience  and  observation, 
aa>i  as  one  of  tiie  characten5ti<:s  of  the  'iLaea.se.  that  sectja*!  and 
tftiri  acsoiikd  of  i:  'a  foirth  I  never  witnessei-  were,  with  few  ei- 
eepdoca.  light  and  trictable.  Unier  a  seojui  attack.  I  never  lost 
a  pasient  but  one :  and  he,  between  the  irst  and  aeo^n-i  had  been 
S>r  several  vears  a  ■x-.r^n-'.-ai  ^irMniurL  Hi*  intemr'eran'je.  there- 
ine.  hid  stj  £ir  rev:-la::.ja;ze*i  his  svs^m.  as  to  take  from  it  the 
coBiKfcra^ve  immuni^iv  iz  Lii  deriveti  from  :he  drst  attack  of  the 
dw^tfe.  and  si>  shattereii  and  debil:::ateii  is.  ^  t«>  rentier  ::  ui^ble 
sosizsam.  a  seoi-cd  oce.  Heir^e-.  a^iz::z.z  fr:ci  1:5  coccjcieaf»- 
TaesLi  an  -acreoily  Tia'Lg^.ir:  -■:  w  .a^Ieii  a  ■sinj'estiT^;  form-  it 
terainai&i  iiiilLv  izi  aio:::  ihinv  L:*r5. 

Tcifc  EZLsriveoent  in  nl-*  irea:zient  ''^i  vellsw  fever  and  :^ner 
iSTinnal  ^:ciz.a>,  jw  :o  whiol  illLsi-i-n  'i^is  c»=en  Hikie.  ■j:r-*.^s 
ia  ifli*  -^s*  :f  ^-ir^aiiTe  iLeii:.::n-=s.  erSveijLillv  sii  x  ^j^e-^n  i*  i-^t 
cct ?iit  liTer.  and  tx-:.'.e  i:  i.j  a  x: l-i^ns  =ei:r:-ii:-z.  ■>;  b^ne.    •ir  :ii'.se, 

•Bka  be  nos:  -:>:nii«rn:lT  ziiie*;.    Ani  :*i  was  :t  iis  mnn-rn-nr. 


i"iK»i  acii  -KLiliTeii  bv  j^*r.  lin?^  mi:  :n-r  nnir^i^^-tiieti 
:<[  ifiir  t-cLjit  reT^r  cc  ?lnj»i=lr'n-i-  in  17^-:.  izji  •i\ee- 

ia>L-ii3ii  3  1^  ibie  i-nirr-  illiTriL  ?r^T~.- :■"-?>  :.>  nij*-  nfe  :■:  "..i.ka 
mcjfifiT.  aa  43ih:k  A  lii-r  :i:cL:li*ni  -wk*  bi^*  v.«>  nir.lT  z-izi-ir^i 
ae  lasie  rifit  ibiLi.  a  ^iTrLzi'ut  :.■-•  ibit  ztlt-*_  Br".,  .n  i-1  laii*:::?  >n 
iriDsilu  «u&aMi^  taffiv  exii:cie«i.  Jh-jteri  frtje^x  in»i  kujilT  :  l  -^ 
17 
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liver,  producing  copious  discharges  of  bile,  the  complaint  pTOT* 
as  tractable  as  any  other  form  of  autumnal  fever,  I  have  no 
remembrance,  at  present,  of  having  ever  lost  a  patient  in  yellow 
fever,  or  in  any  other  modification  of  the  complaint  called  bilious 
fever,  in  which  I  was  able  so  to  command  the  liver  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  liberal  secretion  of  bile.  And  I  have  scores,  perhaps  evea 
hundreds  of  times  prevented  forma!  attacks  of  yellow  fever,  by 
the  production  of  artificial  cholera  morbus,  marked  by  a  copious 
evacuation  of  bile  in  patients  beginning  to  feel  the  first  approach 
of  the  pestilential  complaint.  The  medicinal  articles  1  employed 
for  the  purpose  were  calomel  and  tartar  emetic.  And  the  manner 
in  which  they  produced  the  salutary  issue  was  by  converting  cen- 
tripetal into  centrifugal  action — action  from  the  central  to  the 
superficial,  instead  of  from  the  superficial  to  the  central  organs 
of  the  body.  No  sooner  did  I  perceive  frt;e  discharges  from  the 
skin  and  the  liver,  of  perspirable  matter  from  the  former,  and 
bile  from  the  latter,  than  I  considered  my  patient  secure  from  the  i 
menaced  attack  of  yellow  fever.  Nor  was  I  ever  once  disappointed 
in  my  expectation  of  the  result.  The  course  of  action  in  the 
system  was  changed,  the  congestion  of  the  liver  and  the  other 
abdominal  viscera  prevented  or  removed,  the  pestilential  attack 
averted,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  very  probably  saved.  Such 
were  the  salutary  effects  of  well-timed  and  judicious  evaouationa 
from  the  skin  and  the  alimentary  canal — from  the  latter,  as  the 
issue  of  Dr.  Rush's  introduction  of  a  bold  use  of  calomel  in  pes- 
tilential yellow  fever.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  preven- 
tion of  that  disease,  by  artificial  cholera  morbus,  was  a  mode  of 
practice  first  and  most  employed  by  myself  I  was  certainly  in- 
debted for  it  exclusively  to  my  own  observation  and  reflection  on 
the  pathology  and  general  character  of  the  complaint.  To  the 
lime  of  its  introduction,  and  the  years  in  which  I  used  it,  I  shall 
perhaps  hereafter  refer. 

To  the  preceding  remarks  I  shall  only  add,  at  present,  that 
before  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1793,  calomel  was  very  scantily  used  in  the  United  States ;  I  be- 
lieve I  might  almost  say  throughout  the  world.  From  two,  or 
two  and  a  half  to  three,  three  and  a  half  or  four  grains,  were  the 
usual  doses  of  it ;  and  five  grains  were  considered  a  full,  if  not  an 
extra  dose.     And  when,  as  heretofore  mentioned.  Dr.  Bush  re- 
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commended  and  administered  it  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  grains,  he  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  it 
in  "  a  dose  for  a  horse" — "  a  murderous  dose" — and  a  "  devil  of  a 
dose"  1 1  Yet,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  exhibited  in  much  larger 
quantities,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  the  most  salutary  result 
And  though,  like  other  medicinal  articles,  it  has  been  misused 
and  made  an  instrument  of  mischief,  yet  do  I  hazard  nothing  in 
predicting  that,  unless  time,  with  its  concomitant  discoveries  and 
improvements,  brings  to  light  a  substitute  deemed  more  valuable, 
calomel  will  never  cease  to  be  an  article  of  paramount  esteem  in 
the  materia  medica  of  the  enlightened  physician.  In  truth,  to 
remove  it  from  the  materia  medica  would  be  almost  as  disastrous 
to  medicine  as  it  would  be  to  mechanics  to  strike  iron  from  the 
list  of  metals. 

But  the  fact  that  calomel  may  be  used,  in  large  doses,  not  only 
irith  safety,  but  to  great  advantage,  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
was  not  the  only  discovery  to  which  the  occurrence  of  yellow 
fever  gave  origin.  Xor,  signally  beneficial  as  it  was,  did  it  en- 
tirely satisfy  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Though  it  taught  them  somewhat  respecting  the  therapeutics  of 
the  complaint,  it  threw  but  little,  if  any  light  on  the  philosophy 
of  it.  Nor  could  its  philosophy  be  understood,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  organ  that  conistituted  its  seat,  and  the  condition  of 
that  organ — ^points  which  could  be  ascertained  only  by  means  of 
dissection.  Hence,  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1793,  those  means  were  eagerly  com- 
menced, before  they  had  been  resorted  to  (as  far  as  I  have  been 
informed)  in  any  other  place :  certainly  before  they  had  been 
practised  to  any  useful  extent.  For,  at  that  time,  the  seat  and 
general  pathology  of  the  disease  were  points  uninvestigated,  and 
therefore  unknown. 

Nor  were  the  post-mortem  examinations  confined  to  the  yellow- 
fever  of  1793.  They  were  commenced  during  that  calamity  by 
Dr.  Physick,  who  was  followed,  in  the  investigation,  by  a  Dr. 
Galhrall,  who  died  a  few  years  afterwari,  and  regularly  perse- 
vered in  by  several  other  physicians  (I  being  myself  one  of 
them),  until  the  termination  of  the  pestilential  period  in  the  year 
1805.  Nor  was  the  investigation  pursued  in  Philadelphia  alone. 
It  extended  to  New  York,  the  West  Indies,  and.  as  iar  as  1  am 
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informed,  to  every  other  place  where  the  disease  made  its  appear* 
ance.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  permanently 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  credit  of  beginning  the  inspection  is  due 
to  Dr.  Phyaiclc.  And  the  complaint  being  deemed  at  the  time 
extremely  contagious,  I  well  remember  that  the  process  of  dis- 
section was  regarded  even  by  physicians  as  replete  with  peril  to 
the  life  of  the  operator.  But,  as  no  one  sickened  in  consequence 
of  it,  I  often,  in  subsequent  debate,  employed  the  fact  as  an  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  diseJise. 

In  the  United  States,  then,  the  long  prevalence  of  a  pestilential 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  repeated  returns  of  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  were  instrumental  in  enlightening  our  physicians 
in  two  very  important  branches  of  their  profession,  pathology, 
and  the  treatment  of  malignant  bilious  fever.  And  a  knowledga 
of  the  treatment  of  that  disease,  thus  acquired,  shed  important 
light  on  the  treatment  of  others.  I  do  not  say  that,  without  the 
agency  of  such  causes  as  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  diseases  referred  to,  the  American  Faculty  would  never  have 
informed  themselves  on  those  two  branches  in  au  equal  degree; 
but  I  do  say  that  they  did  not  do  so;  and  I  further  say  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  done  so  at  that 
particular  time,  nor  without  some  urgent  motive  of  a  like  na- 
ture at  any  subsequent  time.  For  there  is  nothing  more  true 
than  that,  in  arduous  and  momentous  cases,  men  act  from  either 
necessity,  or  from  very  powerful  motives  of  self-interest.  Never 
do  they,  from  any  other  cause,  engage  in  a  diiBcuIt  and  doubtftal 
contest — much  less  in  a  dangerous  one.  But,  wherever  the  stake 
is  important,  they  strive,  provided  it  be  necessary,  first  to  inform 
themselves,  and  then  to  profit  by  the  information  acquired.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  stake  was  the  weightiest  of  sublunary 
concerns;  being  nothing  less  than  healtli  and  life,  with  all  their 
most  highly  valued  concomitants  and  enjoyments.  The  prize, 
therefore,  being  great,  the  result  of  the  effort  made  to  retain  it, 
and  to  escape  the  evil  of  being  deprived  of  it,  corresponded  in 
degree.  And  such  is  the  principle  that  governs  the  improve- 
ments of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  practice.  Such  improve- 
ments are  the  issue  of  efforts  made  to  prevent  an  impending,  or 
idy  an  existing  evil,  or  (which  amounts  to  nearly  the  same), 
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to  remove  an  obstacle  opposed  to  our  attainment  of  some  good 
that  presents  itself. 

This  adaptation  of  things  makes  an  important  element  in  the 
wise,  beautiful,  and  beneficent  arrangement  which  pervades  crea- 
tion, as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  it  extends,  and,  in  respect  to  all 
occurrences,  completely  "vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

While  pestilence  was  doing  its  work  in  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  an  evil  of  a  very  different  character  was  raging  in 
Europe,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  in  all  its  branches, 
was  signally  promoted.    I  allude  to  the  French  Eevolution. 

Napoleon  was,  as  every  military  commander  ought  to  be,  ex- 
ceedingly careful  of  the  health  of  his  soldiers,  that  they  might  be 
the  more  powerful  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  lie 
had  no  objection  against  their  dying  in  the  field  of  battle,  when 
summoned  to  that  effect  by  the  fortune  of  war.  But  he  was  un- 
willing that  they  should  die  of  disease.  And  when  they  did  so 
die,  he  compelled  his  physicians  to  give  an  account,  unusually 
strict  and  accurate,  of  the  seat,  nature,  and  character  of  the  com- 
plaints that  destroyed  them.  That  they  might  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  do  this,  he  enforced  the  performance  of  post-inorterri 
examinations,  as  often  as  they  could  possibly  be  made  to  comport 
with  the  nature  of  the  service  and  movements  of  the  troops.  In 
the  military  hospitals,  they  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  case 
of  every  death  that  occurred,  whatever  might  be  the  name  or 
description  of  the  disease.  Out  of  this  course  of  discipline,  pur- 
sued for  years,  by  men  of  talents,  ambition,  and  an  enthusiastic- 
sense  of  duty,  grew  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy. 
and  the  pathology  of  every  form  of  disease,  far  superior  to  what 
had  ever  been  possessed  at  any  former  period^  or  by  any  other 
people.  Hence  the  acknowledged  ascendency  <rf  the  Faculty  in 
France,  in  the  accuracy  of  their  acquaintance  with  those  two 
branches  of  the  medical  profession,  over  that  of  the  Faculty  of 
every  other  nation.  And  hence  the  unrivalled  ability  and  splen- 
dor of  the  Parisian  school  of  medicine,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  that  source;  I  mean  to  the  practices  pursued  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  other  great  captains  under  his  command,  in  the  armies 
and  military  hospitals,  during  that  scourge  of  Europe,  the  French 
Bevolution.  For,  though  somewhat  more  indirectly,  yet  was  that 
wonderfol  man,  in  the  capacity  of  General,  First  CoDSol,  i 
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Emperor,  as  certainly  tlie  founder  of  the  Medical  Scbool  of  Paris, 
as  he  waa  the  leader  of  the  army  that  subjugated  Italy.     And  but 
for  the  ultra   development   of  his   stupendous  powers  by   the 
French  Revolution,  he  could  never  have  become  what  he  waa — 
Napoleon  (.he  Great — the  achiever  of  wonders.     Virtually,  there- 
fore, to  that  moral  earthquake  of  tho  civilized  world  is  the  Pa-    : 
risian  School  indebted  for  its  being;  and,  of  course,  for  all  it  has  i 
yet  done,  or  may  hereafter  do,  until  succeeded  or  supplanted  by  ' 
another  establishment,  more  conformable  to  the  spirit,  and  better 
suited  to  the  esigencies  of  some  future  period.    For  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  mutability  of  all  things,  and  to  the  ceaseless  pro- 
gress of  their  improvement  in  condition,  such  period  and  such 
establishment  will  hereafter  occur,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

That  the  scheme  of  post-mortem  inspection  then,  which  had 
been  so  limitedly  practised,  unli!  near  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  but  which,  since  that  period,  has  shed  on  medi- 
cine such  a  flood  of  light,  had  its  origin  in  the  United  States,  and 
immediately  in  Philadelphia  (Dr.  Physick  being  the  first  opera- 
tor), is  not  to  be  questioned.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  that 
it  had  its  revival  in  the  United  States:  for  it  baJ  been  meagrely 
practised  at  an  anterior  period  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  but 
had  fallen  into  comparative  neglect.  And  the  frightful  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  produced  that  revival.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  insinuate  that  the  army  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
France  acquired  any  portion  of  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
physicians  of  our  own  country.  On  the  contrary,  I  presume 
that  they  did  not.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that,  in  point  of  time, 
the  Americans  were  in  the  lead;  and  that  they  were  induced  to 
engage  in  it  by  the  scourge  of  pestilence.  Kor  do  I  believe 
that  they  are  surpassed  in  it  at  present  by  the  Faculty  of  any 
nation,  except  that  of  France,     But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

No  sooner  was  my  permanent  establishment,  as  a  practitioner 
of  my  profession,  in  tho  city  of  Philadelphia,  completed,  than  I 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of  every  expedient  I  could  command,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  place,  as  thorough  and 
accurate  as  facta  could  render  it.  I  therefore  commenced,  partly 
for  my  own  information,  and  in  part  to  qualify  myself  to  inform 
the  community  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  a  strict  exami- 
nation of  several  topics,  which  I  deemed  alike  appropriate  and 
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important  to  my  standing  and  usefulness,  not  only  in  the  city 
where  I  resided,  but  in  a  much  wider  sphere,  as  a  member  of  the 
great  American  Faculty,  who  were  to  be  responsible  in  their 
reputation,  for  a  want  of  either  ability  or  industry,  should  they 
fail  to  raise  the  condition  of  medicine  in  our  own  country  to  a 
level  with  that  of  medicine  in  Europe. 

The  principal  topics  of  investigation  which  first  engaged  my 
attention  were,  the  matter  of  two  memoirs.  The  title  of  the  first 
is:  A  Physical  Sketch  of  the  Oity  of  Philadelphia^  interspersed  with 
General  Remarks^  applicable  to  all  large  and  populous  Cities.  Of 
the  second,  the  title  is :  Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  tlie  Origin 
and  Nature  of  Yellow  Fever ^  addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia^ 
in  ten  numbers.  These  two  memoirs  united,  occupy  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pages  octavo. 

In  the  first  of  them,  are  contained  remarks  and  reflections  on 
all  things  that  presented  themselves  to  my  observation,  or  that, 
occurred  to  my  recollection,  calculated  to  prove  either  favorable 
or  detrimental  to  the  healthfulness  of  large  and  populous  cities. 
Among  those  topics  are  included  topography,  climate,  prevailing 
winds,  vicissitudes  in  the  atmosphere,  water;  cleanliness,  and  its 
opposites;  ventilation,  with  the  diet,  clothing,  pursuits,  manners, 
customs,  and  habits  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  second,  in  addition  to  facts  and  considerations  respecting 
the  origin  and  nature  of  yellow  fever,  is  inserted  an  ampler  dis- 
cussion of  the  non-contagiousness  of  that  complaint,  and  there- 
fore of  its  non-importability  from  foreign  countries,  than  had 
previously  appeared.  And  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which 
I  then  contended,  I  continue  to  believe. 

Persuaded  as  I  was,  by  sundry  considerations,  that  the  pesti- 
lential constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  I  have  heretofore 
spoken,  had  not  yet  disappeared  from  Philadelphia  and   the 
region  around  it,  I  was  vigilant  in  my  observation  to  detect  evi- 
dences of  its  increase  or  decline.    To  extend  as  much  as  possible 
the  field  of  my  observation,  I  exercised  it  not  only  in  my  privat 
practice,  but  also  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  another  pah 
institution  then  within  the  city,  called  the  Philadelphia  Aln 
house,  but  since  that  period  removed  to  the  west  side  of  t 
Schuylkill,  greatly  enlarged,  and  afterward  called  the  Blocklir 
Hospital.    Each  of  those  institutions,  more  especially,  iha  V 
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wbich  was  the  chief  receptacle  of  the  sick  paupers  of  the  cityt 
furnished  me  abundantly  with  subjects  well  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  my  inquiry.  I  visited  them,  therefore,  with  steadiness  and 
regularity,  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  medical  school,  as 
woll  as  during  the  period  of  its  winter  session. 

Having  already  acquired,  among  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
considerable  notoriety,  accompanied  by  no  ordinary  show  of  their 
attachment  to  me  on  account  of  my  readiness,  and  their  confident 
belief  in  my  ability,  to  be  useful  to  them  by  my  comments  on  the 
cases  of  disease  which  I  visited,  numbers  of  them  asked  permission 
to  attend  me  in  my  walks  around  the  wards  of  those  two  insti- 
tutions. The  permission  was  readily  granted,  from  two  motives: 
a  desire  to  gratify  the  young  men,  and  to  be  serviceable  to  them; 
and  a  belief  that  the  project  would  ultimately  ripen  into  clinioal 
lectures,  useful  to  myself  as  well  as  to  my  attendants.  Kor  did 
t  many  years  elapse  until  my  behef  was  realized.  The  first  course 
of  clinical  lectures  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  was  delivered 
by  myself,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  precise  year  not  being  remembered.  One  of  the  moat 
distinguished  physicians  now  in  Louisville  was  a  pupd  in  my  first 
clasa.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  that  institution,  and 
continued  my  lectures  annually  for  several  years,  until  deprived 
of  my  appointment  in  it  on  political  grounds.  Of  the  clinical 
instruction,  therefore,  so  long  delivered  in  that  establishmeDt, 
first  as  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  and  then  as  the  Blockley 
Hospital,  I  was  the  beginner.  And,  like  almost  every  other  new 
effort  that  man  can  make  to  improve  his  own  condition,  and  be 
useful  to  others,  my  enterprise  met  at  first  with  vehement  oppo- 
sition, simply  because  it  was  new,  and  calculated  to  benefit  my 
reputation  and  standing;  for  to  nothing  was  it  either  injurious  or 
inconvenient,  but  more  or  less  advantageous  to  everything  that 
felt  its  influence,  and  in  every  light  and  bearing  in  which  it  could 
be  viewed ;  so  true  is  it  that  envy  and  obloquy,  if  not  also  open 
hostility,  pursue  not  only  eminence  itself,  but  the  attempt  to 
attain  it. 

As  the  teacher  of  clinical  practice.  Dr.  Rush  prea6ribed  and 
lectured  to  his  pupils  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  twice  every 
week  during  the  session  of  the  medical  school,  which  extended 
then,  as  it  does  now,  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the 
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close  of  February.  I  regularly  visited  the  hospital  on  the  same 
days.  And  after  he  had  finished  his  tour  in  each  ward,  I  en- 
tered it  and  examined  such  cases  as  I  deemed  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  I  was  always  accompanied,  moreover,  by  a  small 
but  very  intelligent  body  of  pupils,  who  chose  to  visit  the  patients 
with  me,  and  quietly  examine  them  for  themselves,  rather  than 
be  subject  to  the  interruption  and  jostling  of  the  crowd  that  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Rush.  Though  I  always,  moreover,  analyzed  each 
case  accurately,  and  took  notes  at  the  request  of  the  pupils,  I  never 
spoke  of  it  to  the  young  men  around  me  within  the  hearing  of 
the  patient,  but  withheld  my  remarks  until  all  my  visits  were 
finished,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  the  pupils,  stated  to  them 
briefly  my  views  of  the  complaints.  This,  though  by  no  means 
the  most  instructive  mode  of  proceeding,  was  the  most  discreet 
and  eligible  one.  It  satisfied  the  young  men,  to  whom  I  commu- 
nicated my  reasons  for  pursuing  it ;  and  it  gave  to  Dr.  Rush  no. 
ground  of  dissatisfaction  ;  because  it  did  not,  intentionally  on  my 
part,  interfere  with  his  opinions.  The  entire  school  session, 
therefore,  of  1796-7  I  had  passed,  much  to  my  gratification,  with- 
out any  fresh  collision  with  that  gentleman. 

On  the  death  of  Rittenhouse,  while  President  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Rush,  as  the  special  orator  of  that  institution 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  commemorated  his  character  by  a 
fervid  eulogy.  And  the  opulency  of  the  tribute  awarded  by  him 
to  the  illustrious  dead  would  have  been  confirmed  by  the  accla- 
mation of  the  Society  and  the  public,  had  he  not  perverted  it  by 
certain  dogmas  and  notions  of  his  own.  On  a  resolution  intro- 
duced, that  the  Society  should  sanction  the  discourse  by  a  vote 
of  special  and  unqualified  approval,  opposition  to  it  was  made, 
and  a  debate  arose,  which  threatened  it  at  first  with  a  vote  of 
rejection.  And  such  would  have  been  its  fate  had  it  not  been 
so  altered,  chiefly  at  my  own  suggestion,  for  a  reason  which  shall 
be  rendered  presently,  as  to  free  it  from  exceptionable  specialities 
and  details.  And  those  characteristics  of  it  related  to  sentiments 
which  never  ought  to  have  found  their  way  into  the  eulogy ; 
because  they  had  no  shadow  of  connection  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  whose  only  immediate  aim  was,  and  still  is,  the  promo- 
tion of  science,  and  more  renlotely  that  of  letters.  But  t* 
exceptionable  points  in  the  eulogy  which  had  found  their 
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into  the  resolution,  instead  of  being  promotive  of  eillier  scieDoe 
or  letters,  favored  and  recommended  party  politics,  and  were  vir- 
tually of  a  nature  unfriendly  to  letters.     To  render  it  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  its  bearing  suflicientiy  clear,  this  statement  re-    ' 
quires  explanation  to  the  following  effect.  I 

Dr.  Euab  was,  in  politics,  a  professed  democrat,  and  believed  ' 
MtW>t  learning  is  not  essential  to  intellectuai  distincLion — -but  maj 
^HufiVen  preventive  of  it.     Strangely  paradoxical  as  it  may  be 
VpSd)  such  was  the  position  on  that  point  which  his  eulogy  con- 
tained.    And  as  the  issue  of  the  handling  of  it,  in  the  Fhiloao-  J 
pbical  Society,  was  such  as  to  have  some  influence  on  the  relation  I 
between  Dr.  Eusb  and  myself,  a  few  further  remarks  on  it  majr;  J 
not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  1 

Dr.  Rittenhouse  was,  in  the  widest  latitude  of  the  phrase,  att:^! 
"uneducated  man"— uneducated,  I  mean,  in  the  scholastio  intez*/! 
pretation  of  that  phrase,  which  purports  instruction  derived  frona,'  fl 
printed  books  and  other  means,  under  the  eye  and  government   | 
of  teachers.     To  that  form  of  instruction  he  was  all  but  an  entire 
stranger  until  his   seventeenth  year.      Nor  was  he  ever  snbao- 
qucntly  more  than  a  very  moderate  participant  of  it     Of  his 
instruction,  the  Book  of  Nature  was  at  first  the  only  source;  he 
himself  was  his  own  and  only  teacher.     And  of  that  volume  he 
studied  first,  most  assiduously,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage  and 
extent,  the  chapters  or  sectioua  that  treat  of  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, and  astronomy.     And  the  study  of  them  he  commenced 
as  early  as  his  thirteenth  year,  alone,  while  holding  the  handles 
of  his  father's  plough,  or  during  bis  engagements  in  other  agri- 
cultural pursuits.     And  the  surprising  progress  he  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  them  constitutes  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  assiduity  and  ability  with  which  he  cultivated  them. 

The  first  product  of  the  mechanical  powers  of  Eittenhouao  was 
a  woollen  clock,  which  he  constructed  mthout  assistance,  before 
he  had  ever  examined  or  even  seen  a  machine  of  the  kind.  Noc 
had  he  to  use,  in  the  construction  of  it,  any  instruments  oth^ 
than  those  which  he  found  in  his  father's  house  and  kitchen,  and. 
which  had  been  procured  fnr  the  common  business  of  liis  farm. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  workmanship  of  this,  he  soon  afterwards 
constructed  another,  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  very  auperior  ' 
as  a  time-keeper.     And  the  same  was  true  of  every  additional   , 
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eflTort  be  made.  It  was  superior  in  finish  and  contrivance  to  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  And  thus,  while  he  still  pursued  the 
occupation,  and  performed  the  daily  labors  of  a  farmer,  did  he 
contrive  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  this  favorite  branch  of 
science,  in  which  nature  had  formed  him  as  a  model,  until,  from 
the  lowly  and  modest  young  mechanic,  acquainted  only  with  the 
structure. of  a  wooden  clock,  he  became  the  bold  and  towering 
astronomer,  scanning  and  comprehending  the  organization,  move- 
ments, and  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  this  mighty  work 
of  genius  he  achieved  almost  exclusively  by  his  own  industry  and 
perseverance,  with  but  very  little  of  either  help  or  encouragement 
from  the  labors  of  others,  whether  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 

Such  was  Eittenhouse.  Yet  not  much  more  wonderful  was  he, 
as  the  distinguished  and  self-formed  philosopher,  than  was  the 
peculiar  element  in  his  history  assigned  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  his 
eulogy,  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  greatness.  It  was 
his  want  of  scholarship.  The  eulogy  is  not  now  before  me ;  and 
I  cannot,  therefore,  quote  the  doctor's  precise  words.  But  the 
singularity  and  even  oddity  of  the  idea  I  shall  never  forget ;  and 
it  was  to  this  effect:  "  If,"  said  the  eulogist,  "Dr.  Eittenhouse  had 
been  educated  within  the  narrow  walls  of  a  college  or  academy, 
instead  of  the  boundless  fields  of  nature,  the  result  would  have 
conformed  to  the  limitedness  of  the  source.  Cramped  and  crip- 
pled by  his  technical  education,  that  mighty  genius  would  then 
have  probably  spent  his  own  life  In  some  similar  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  a  few  boys,  instead  of  traversing  and  exploring 
the  solar  system,  in  the  character  of  an  astronomer,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  world." 

Thus  did  Dr.  Eush  not  only  assert  truly,  that  man  may  become 
illustrious  without  scholarship ;  he  groundlessly  alleged  that 
scholarship  is  a  trammel  to  the  mind,  preventive  of  powerful 
action  and  lustre.  And  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  that  sentiment  that  the  resolution  allndai 
to  was  about  to  be  rejected. 

As  the  resolution  stood,  a  vote  to  reject  it  would  more  or 
involve,  in  the  disapproval  of  the  Society,  the  memory  of 
Eittenhouse  in  common  with  the  character  of  the  performanoe  I 
Dr.  Eush.    And  that  consideration  was  painful  to  i 
from  the  former  gentleman  I  had  received  very  ii 
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acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  not  a  few  of  special  favontli 
and  because  the  rejection  of  the  resolution  ivould  virtually  iB-'j 
volve  toward  him  some  share  of  both  injustice  and  d 

After  an  earnest  conference,  therefore,  with  the  Honorable 
Judge  McKean,  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  and  the  celebrated 
A.  J.  Dallas,  both  of  whom  had  not  only  been  ou  terms  of  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  but  had  also  concurred  wi^ 
him  in  political  partyism,  I  induced  them  to  have  the  resolution  / 
so  modified  as  to  compliment  the  deceased  exclusively  in  tbe 
capacity  of  a  philosopher ;  that  being  the  only  light  in  which  the 
Society,  as  a  corporate  body,  was  bound  to  regard  him;  and  thp 
only  one,  perhaps,  in  which  it  could  regard  him  with  unanimity. 
And  in  that  form,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  the  vote  in  favor 
of  it  was  unanimous. 

About  this  period  appeared,  in  Philadelphia,  a  very  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  person  of  a  negro  man,  a  native  of  Maryland, 
named  Henry  Moss,  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter ;  a  name  which, 
for  many  years  afterward,  was  almost  as  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  (ao  frequently  was  it  recorded  in 
them)  as  was  that  of  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jeflerson,  or  James 
Madison,  He  was  nearly  a  full-blooded  African,  of  the  second  or 
third  generation  in  descent  from  his  imported  ancestors.  His 
complexion  was  originally  rather  darker  than  that  of  most 
negroes,  and  his  head,  hair,  nose,  lips,  and  chin,  as  well  as  his 
hips,  legs,  and  feet,  had  been  east  in  the  common  mould  of  his 
race.  In  fact,  he  was  in  all  personal  respects  a  highly  finished 
African. 

At  length  (from  what  cause  I  know  not),  about  the  period,  I 
think,  of  his  mature  manhood,  such  a  change  occurred  iu  the 
action  of  his  akin  as  to  render  it,  a  few  spots  excepted,  entirely 
white.  And  where  the  skin  of  his  head  thus  changed  color,  his 
hair  did  the  same,  and  became  soft  and  silky,  but  was  still  ex- 
ceedingly unlike  the  hair  of  a  Caucasian.  The  few  small  spots 
on  his  person,  which  were  still  dark,  were  gradually  whitening. 
In  every  respect  the  man  enjoyed  his  customary  health  and  feel- 
ings, except  that  he  was  unusually  sensitive  to  heat,  cold,  and 
friction.  The  sunshine  of  summer  readily  blistered  his  skin,  the 
cold  blasts  of  winter  chilled  it,  and  coarse  linen  shirts  almost  ex- 
coriated it.   Hence  he  was  obliged  to  make  corresponding  changes 
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in  his  clothes.  All  this  was  perfectly  explicable.  It  arose  from 
the  removal,  by  absorption,  of  the  rete  mticosum,  the  immediate 
seat  of  the  human  complexion,  and  the  chief  protector  of  the  cutis 
vera  from  heat,  cold,  friction,  and  other  external  impressions. 
Under  this  change  of  his  complexion.  Moss  procured  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  by  exhibiting  himself  as  a  show. 

Anxious  to  know  as  much  of  his  case  as  possible,  I  took  him 
in  some  measure  under  my  care,  procured  for  him  suitable  lodg- 
ing and  accommodation,  induced  many  persons  to  visit  him,  kept 
him  under  my  own  strict  and  constant  observation,  and,  by  his 
permission,  and  for  a  slight  reward,  made  on  him  such  experi- 
ments as  suited  my  purpose.  In  this  scheme  I  persevered  for 
several  weeks,  until  I  matured  my  views  and  accomplished  my 
design  as  fully  as  I  could;  when,  as  I  then  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieve, I  knew  more  of  the  case  before  me  than  all  other  persons 
either  in  Philadelphia  or  out  of  it.  For,  as  far  as  I  then  knew, 
or  yet  know,  I  was  the  only  person  that  ever  made  it  philosophi- 
cally a  subject  of  special  notice  and  experimental  examination. 
While  thousands  visited  and  gazed  at  Moss  as  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity and  wonder,  I  alone  endeavored  to  make  him  a  source  of 
scientific  information.  And  I  so  far  succeeded  in  my  project,  as 
to  be  about  to  prepare  on  the  subject  a  paper  for  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

For  reasons  heretofore  adverted  to,  I  declined  the  preparation 
of  my  intended  paper,  and  subsequently  used  the  matter  it  was 
to  contain  in  a  review*  of  the  second  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Essay  by  President  Smith,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Oatises  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  of  the  Human 
Species,  Though  that  essay  bears  strong  marks  of  the  pen  of 
a  high-bred  and  distinguished  l6gician  and  scholar,  and  though  it 
once  possessed  unbounded  authority,  and  still  possesses  no  incon- 
siderable influence,  especially  with  those  who  assumed  the  de- 
nomination of  the  religious  community^  it  is  notwithstanding,  in 
point  of  fact  and  foundation,  one  of  the  most  fallacious  produc- 
tions I  have  ever  perused.    It  professes  to  be,  and,  from  the 

♦  The  ReTiew  of  Dr.  Smith's  Essay,  here  referred  to,  has  been,  with  Inrgo  addi- 
tions and  correcdoDS,  republished  in  a  volume  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Ract, — Note  by  the  Editor. 
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object  it  has  in  view,  ought  to  be,  a  physiological  work.  Yet  di 
it  not,  as  far  na  ray  memory  serves  me,  contain  from  the  begiiU' 
ning  to  the  end  of  it,  a  single  physiological  position  that  is  noi' 
in  some  way  defective  or  incorrect.  More  unfortunate  atill,  very 
many  of  the  facts  and  statements  in  it  (or  rather  of  what  purport' 
to  be  facta)  are  also  incorrect.  And  all  this  has  arisen  from  the 
hazard  a  writer  incurs,  and  the  error  he  commits  in  venturing  to 
occupy  ground  he  never  surveyed,  and  attempting  to  handle  sub- 
jects be  never  studied.  As  a  scholar,  a  moralist,  and  a  divine, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Smith  bad  few  equals.  But  be  was  neither  a 
naturalist  nor  a  physiologist,  because  he  had  never  given  bis 
attention  to  the  branches  of  science  which  alone  could  entitle  bim 
to  those  appellatioua.  Hence,  by  attempting  to  discuss  and  ex- 
pound subjects  belonging  to  either  of  them,  he  was  equally  untrue 
to  his  own  fame  and  to  the  cause  of  scieuce.  Not  only,  moreover, 
did  be  aid  in  the  propagation  of  error ;  he  contributed  materially 
to  the  ready  reception  and  long  retention  of  it.  For  so  high  were 
bis  popularity  and  standing  as  a  man  of  talents,  a  scholar,  and  a 
divine,  that,  with  the  public  at  large,  but  more  especially  with 
the  members  of  Presbyterianism,  the  religious  denomination  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders,  the  authority 
of  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  his  opinions. 

My  critique  was  very  copious  and  extensive:  it  appeared  ia 
several  numbers,  in  two  separate  periotlical  publications.  The 
whole  of  it  is  contained  in  the  American  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128 
to  166 ;  and  in  the  Parl/olio,  vol.  iv.,  from  p.  S,  in  four  or  five 
monthly  numbers,  to  p.  457. 

That  to  the  reverend  and  learned  author  of  the  essay,  and  his 
friends,  I  thought  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  still  think, 
my  critique  gave  much  deeper  and  more  lasting  offence  than 
it  ought  to  have  done,  is  true.  True,  though  my  language 
is,  in  every  sentence  and  expression,  courteous  and  gentlemanly, 
and  though  I  bestow  on  the  author  many  high  encomiums,  I  do 
not  deny  that  I  object  and  censure  plainly  and  unceremoniously 
where  I  find  or  consider  the  production  faulty,  and  speak  at  times 
with  unintentional  keenness,  and  in  a  manner  and  spirit  some- 
what sarcastic.  Yet,  by  no  portion  of  my  review  was  Dr.  Smith 
justified  in  the  temper  he  manifested.  Nor  could  he  have  thought 
himself  so  justified,  had  he  only  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  he  had 
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in  his  essay  spoken  in  sereral  places  immeasnrablj  more  dis- 
respectfallv  towards  others  than  I  did  in  any  other  place  toward 
him.  In  tmth,  I  repeat  that  I  neither  spoke  nor  felt  disrespect- 
fuUr  toward  him  in  a  single  instance :  while  in  relation  to  his 
opponents,  he  indolges  himself  in  a  Terr  liberal  style  of  invect- 
ive. 

President  Smith  was  a  man  of  an  nncommonlv  fine  and  com- 
THAni^in  or  eiterior:  nor  in  that  was  there  anything  wronjr.  He 
wa&  moreiDver.  fnllv  conscirjos  of  the  fact — another  consideration 
which  in  and  of  itself  was  in  no  war  an-iiss.     Bat  he  indalared 

m  mm 

his  cotscioosneaa  on  the  subjec:  to  the  Dro«i action  of  hantear  in 
and  somethine  rescmbli-z  =cr:»m  tjwaris  others.  And 
o  nnzn«noGs  forms  of  f-eelinz  he  Eianiies;e»i  too  ^lainir 
^n.  the  iZ-Tjt^  :o:ie.  and  sriK:  of  LL=  -essiiT.  His  whole  manner,  in 
common  wi^h  no  small  :}*jrrl:n  of  his  matter,  sc^^ke  a  lani-Taire, 
tbie  r?;a:"-i  :n:er:'r=cason  of  Trhioh  ar':.»ars  :o  be:  "AnVjcracv  in 
Kfiennr*  and  ?c:-*nce  is  mv  Ti-rlvZe-r*.    Xjt  ocIt  is  it  rr.v  rzht 

Ttos  cso^TL'Jii'ias  and  imreriil  seened  :*o  be  the  ^.'\t\  and 
temcer  :n  which  he  ^.-^izceed-  r*rr  esceciallr  :ae  esf?aT  I  am 
cocLsi-rrlnz-  H-r  f-e?rrn-»ii  •/in:  ■?!:n:r«:f?i:::n  ls  :be  nia:n  ccl  *nin 
of  his  fi.v-e.  V.il  LicTirr  md  =i::^n±i-?.  Hen«Te  his  rtsentrrerit 
n  ha '^einx  isseoZetL  ind  1L5  ?e7::n*  ir^d  ai:  ihe  rrjba''.l.':j  :: 
^  becLz  :T*r:hrjwn  md  -^lerlT  ie^-:'-^!-^!.  Hiinen-:  n*  Lii 
rgeefT«*ii.  :»! -ie  *r»ctrj:!i  :t  .i  n:*Ji:- r  *'i-  xmt Lmen::*  i;t .'-.ai;'!- 
inz  aii:iianj:»i_  Ethti  by  »*:r:<r  if  "lii^*  zi'is:  iL55iirr:.si*^i  r'cli- 
cacciHH*  :c  "Lbe  irr.  -jn  Eir-ice  i?  tt^Z  is  :n  Amerxa^  le  wis 
itifiti  Its  Tift  5ii!iii>S!if ;!  "iniT-rr  :•:  :l'i  l:nr  t^x^ii  :  jesci.-.r  --_  -^j^ 
T  :r  zion*     y-.r.  is  f u  is  I  wl?  :':«f-.  :r  Azn  n-iw  zi::mf^i. 


&i  a  sr.rirt:  nenilvir  -.if  -Jie  zi»rii:'!:L  Trrf-^ssL:—  .n  my  :_T;Lr:»^:  'A 
lie  i:i:*':e:  T*Ti.':^ir*   *:  -im^V.j  tiii-rr  his  'izmrM-   ic  hj»  T»^n  in 

E.-»niK.  :»it*  Iff  'uie  ::ia-—  rrtLr*:!-?  "v-^^  Z  rnajii'^  r.T  i:in;ii!X      Tie 
"vnrk:  u*  I  :ei:e'x-*si  ':e\n-r  i  rr:?*.*  ^liii'^i  f^^i^i-ji^zs  =:ai»  :•:  -L^ii.-^ 
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myself  of  an  opportunity  to  hazard  niy  interest  in  an  attsBpn^^ 
refute  a  popular  error  in  science,  while  others  timidly  and  lime- 
serviDgly  shrank  from  the  enterprise,  and  sought  their  security 
under  covert  of  inaction.     And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Dr;' 
Smith  felt  fully  as  much  surprise  as    resentment  at  being  atiV 
tacked,  in  what  he  considered  his  stronghold,  by  a  man  so  youngf"" 
as  I  was,  and,  as  he  considered  me,  so  inexperienced  a  writer. 
At  first,  therefore,  he  only  despised  my  review  as  the  product  of 
a  boy,  or  at  least  affected  to  do  so ;  and,  on  my  promptly  and  most 
respectfully  waiting  on'him  the  lirst  time  he  visited  I'hiladelphia 
after  its  publication,  hia  reception  of  me  waa  uabeooming  in  the 
extreme,  and  drew  from  me  a  return  of  deportment,  which  he 
was  neither  prepared  to  receive  nor  able  to  sustain  without  great.  . 
perturbation. 

Dr.  Smith  being  indisposed,  left  Philadelphia  sooner  than  !»  1 
had  intended,  and  when  I  next  heard  from  him  he  waa  laboring  J 
under  a  paralytic  affection,  which  attacked  him  not  long  after  hia  j 
return  to  Princeton.     That  attack,  however,  did  not  prove  fatal, 
though  his  recovery  from  it  was  never  complete.     After  linger- 
ing, therefore,  for  some  time  {but  how  long  I  do  not  remember) 
under  infirm  health,  he  died,  I  think,  of  a  second  or  third  visita- 
tion of  the  same  complaint. 

The  impression  made  on  the  community  by  the  death  of  anyi 
man  of  fine  talents  and  literary  attainments,  long  conspicuous  at 
fte  head  of  an  enlightened  and  powerful  religious  denomination, 
the  president  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  literary  institution, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pulpit  orators  of  the  day,  is 
always  deep,  extensive,  aud  durable.     But,  for  several  reason^'- 
the  death  of  Dr.  Smith  produced  such  eflecta  in  a  degree  that  ^ 
was  unusual.     And  one  of  those  reasons  was  the  reputed  cause 
of  the  disease  that  destroyed  him.     By  his  family  and  immediate 
acquaintances,  to  whom  his  condition  was  most  intimately  known, 
his  first  attack  of  paralysis  (the  complaint  of  which  he  uUimatelj  , 
died)  was  attributed  to  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the-  ^ 
severity  of  my  review  of  hia  essay.     With  a  bitterness,  therefore, 
and  a  spirit  of  malignity  not  easily  surpassed,  I  was  charged  with 
being  essentially  instrumental  in  his  death.     And,  by  means  of 
that  charge,  strenuous   and   unpriocipled  efforts  were  made  to 
render  me  unpopular,  aud  injure  me  in  my  profession.     A  lead>  ' 
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ing  object  of  my  accusers  was  to  destroy  me  among  the  religious 
portion  of  the  community,  by  affixing  on  me  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion  or  infidelity,  and  thereby  drawing  down  on  me  the  ban  of 
every  Christian  sect.  And  to  this  general  accusation,  the  Pres- 
byterians added  the  special  one  that,  by  my  infidelity  paper,  I 
had  brought  to  an  untimely  grave,  their  ablest  preacher  and  most 
distinguished  leader. 

To  those  charges,  though  they  found  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  I  never  replied  except  in  a  few  short  para- 
graphs ;  and  in  them  I  simply  denied  their  truth,  and,  in  support 
of  my  denial,  contrasted  the  charges  preferred  against  me  with 
what  I  had  actually  done.  And  that  I  did  by  quotations  from 
my  review,  and  from  the  articles  of  attack  on  it,  in  the  public 
prints. 

I  was.  charged  with  contradicting  the  Mosaic  sketch  of  the 
creation  of  man,  bv  denviii;^  the  unitv  of  the  human  race.  To 
this  my  reply  was  brief  and  decisive. 

I  did  not  deny,  nor  even  question,  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
I  only  denied  the  power  of  cumaU^  the  iitaU  of  ioclety^  and  the 
mariner  of  living,  to  change  one  variety  of  the  human  race  into 
another.  Yet  are  thos*:*  the  causes  to  which  Dr.  Smith  as- 
cribe^! that  change.  And  I  still  not  oiily  adhere  to  my  denial 
that  they  are,  or  caii  b^  the  causes  of  tLat  phenomenon :  I  pro- 
nounce the  jxisition  to  iLat  efiW-t  an  actual  abi-uniity. 

To  these  remarks  in  relation  to  Dr.  .SrrJth,  I  fihall  only  aid.* 
that  his  driiith  is  lo:  iLe  olIv  oi:e  tLat  was  miiliciouilv  attribute 
to  the  severiiv  of  mv  \,^zl.  Maijv  vears  after  the  date  of  that 
event.  I  brought  \o  Phllaielphia.  : retrod  .ic/,^i  Vj  the  notice  avl 
Ikvor  of  the  citiz^L.^.  rw->:r*ii.ci*I'ri  Vj  rc-ri-e^-table  einployii^ent, 
and  ^^TvskTi  i^xiz ji.'.Zfl  in  v£j-:ouii  wavi.  ui*tU  Le  was  firmly 
esikVJjii^i  in  b-iiii^rii.  ^  voul?  rr^r:  of  lo  c-omL'on  stai*'iij::;r  in 
lau^Ziis  aLd  aiii;Lj:'.cLii-  iL  a  iLon  t.n-e.  l-t  iije  2itVf;nt:on  I 
besiow^i  oi*   Lis   ^'ci-_-r-l  literary  aLl  j.ro:*iiiioLal   labors,  but 

e=5>&c:iallT  by  ;Le  aii  I  ^rc^v-.-  Lirri  in  tLe  w.rk  of  corr.p->citi.oi-.  he 

•  #^«*  «.^^-  ^,  «•  ^^ 

'■rfv*-^!^  r-"£»/'i'*'    -TA   •''■."ti*    it'-'-    •'  »     ■  i  •■  .-  ■'     ~.v  ^' * -'- •TiJ     f  *     f-    s     in 'St*   ■■».     ♦  »  4» 
/i.-«-^»  A»^      •-      ,-!-_-•■■•    -r-'i;'-.      »■-'   5^   *■    - .-     ♦rj.*    /■••■-*  »5.r*  ,♦  V      r     a     in*^'*     *    e  ^\ 

troj^u-ii  TxiL  o:>=i-i^i-r  =r:r-:  .cr  Lv.ut  tirr  »y^>z:^>  :.e  j/urs-^er:..  or 
tAE;  I'TlziAii^  OR  wLicL  Le  i';t-^    Fo7g*rial  of  bvgoi^e  favors, 
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and  feeling  himself  the  god  of  hia  own  idolatry,  be  became  wholly' 
regardless  of  all  other  persons.    In  that  state  of  mind,  be  resolved 
to  try  his  strength  in  some  case  where  success  would  give  him 
celebrity,  and  in  which  even  a  failure  would  not  be  inglori 
And  his  first  and  most  ardent  aspiration  was  to  shiue  in  a 
demnatory  critical  review  of  some  popular  production. 

And  while  he  was  thus  panting  in  search  of  such  an  a 
in  which  to  break  a  lance  with  a  suitable  champion,  Dehplaine's 
Repository  of  the  Zi'ves  and  Portrails  of  Distinguished  American 
Characters — a  production  of  my  own  pen — was  issued  from  the 
press. 

On  that  work,  therefore,  the  gentleman  pounced,  with  great 
eagerness,  like  a  vulture  on  his  prey.  And,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  struck  a  blow  which  told  with  some  efi'eet — but  did  not  prove 
fatal.  His  critique  contained  some  truth,  but  much  more  plausi- 
bility and  artifice,  well  fitted  in  their  nature  to  be  popular  with 
"the  million,"  and  mischievous  in  their  influence. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  felt  some  alarm  for  the  fate  of  the 
Repository.  In  the  sale  of  that  work,  I  had  no  pecuniary  interest, 
having  received,  for  the  composition  of  it,  a  stipulated  sum.  But 
with  the  proprietor  and  publisher,  the  case  was  very  different. 
He  had  at  stake  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  I  had  in  jeopardy 
BOme  reputation.  It  comported,  therefore,  with  my  ambition  no 
less  than  with  my  duty,  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  for  the  preser- 
vation of  both — each  to  its  true  owner — and  not  suffer  them  to 
be  made  the  sport  of  a  wanton  and  reckless  assailant,  from  no 
more  honorable  or  laudable  motive  than  to  gain  distinction  at 
the  expense  of  a  benefactor.  And  I  perceived  but  one  scheme 
of  design  and  action  through  which  I  could,  with  any  probable 
certainty,  achieve  success.  And  that  was  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  critic,  who  had  aspersed  the  Repository,  and  shatter  hia  pre- 
tension to  either  judgment  or  taste,  in  critical  composition.  In 
common  cases,  I  neither  would  nor  could  have  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  so  merciless  and  un.'paring.  A  sentiment  of  benevolence 
would  have  pleaded  for  the  guilty,  and  conscience  would  have 
interposed  her  authoritative  prohibition.  But  in  the  present 
case,  my  nature  was  changed.  I  had  but  one  sentiment  and  one 
determination — and  their  mandate  was  to  retaliate  and  demolish. 
The  heartless  and  ba.se  ingratitude  of  the  critic  had  stilled  the 
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Toic«  of  every  feeling,  save  that  of  retributive  justice,  and  irre- 
vocably sealed  the  fate  of  the  offender.  To  work,  therefore,  I 
went,  without  a  touch  of  compassion  to  soften  my  purpose  or 
mitigate  my  action.  And,  without  dealing  in  details,  I  shall  only 
say  that  my  work  was  speedily  and  effectually  done.  Prostrate 
in  s|iirit,  and  bankrupt  in  hope,  he  suddenly  and  forever  disap- 
peared from  the  city,  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture  and  irreme- 
diable disgrace.  The  next,  and  last  information  T  received 
respecting  him  was  from  a  newspaper  paragraph  announcing  his 
death  in  a  distant  State,  to  which  he  appeared  to  have  retired  even 
from  himself. 

From  the  time  of  my  regular  commencement  of  the  practice  of 
my  profession,  in  Philadelphia,  until  the  year  1797,  nothing 
worthy  of  special  notice  occurred  in  either  the  character  or  the 
amount  of  disease  in  the  place.  True,  most  febrile  affections 
were  marked  more  or  less  deeply  by  the  pestilential  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  then  prevailing;  but  as,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, all  ca3e3  were  marked  in  nearly  the  same  manner  and 
degree,  the  fact  that  they  were  thus  marked  at  all  ceased  at 
length  to  attract  attention,  except  from  those  physicians  who 
exercised  their  minds  in  the  higher  branches  of  medical  philo- 
sophy. And  they  were  not  numeroua.  For,  as  related  to  medi- 
cal science  in  the  true  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  Philadelphia 
was,  at  that  time,  very  different  from  what  she  is  at  present.  She  , 
contained  a  goodly  number  of  very  respectable  practitioners  of 
medicine;  but  was  very  meagrely  supplied  with  medical  philo- 
sophers. In  his  sedulous  and  unwearied  effort  to  collect  facts, 
Dr.  Rush  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  that  title.  But,  in  his  use 
of  facta,  his  claim  to  it  was  less  decided.  Instead  of  making  them 
the  groundwork  of  his  doctrines,  he  allowed  his  doctrines  to  be 
too  often  the  controllers  and  modifiers  of  them.  In  truth,  he 
made  his  facts,  at  times,  to  suit  his  visionary  purposes,  bend  if 
not  actually  yield  to  his  doctrines.  This  I  do  not  allege  that  he 
did  by  design;  he  did  it  through  the  delusion  thrown  around 
him  by  his  inordinate  devoledneas  to  theory  and  hypothesis. 
For  of  theory  and  hypothesis  his  fancy  was  a  hotbed — I  say  bis 
fiincy,  not  his  intellect  deliberately  exercised. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  were  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  number  of  other  physicians  of 
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great  respectability  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Bat^Iw. 
Eusb  excepted,  there  was  not  one  wlio  had  any  claim  to  the  title 
of  a  medical  philosopher.  Nor,  strictly  speaking,  did  any  one 
else  aspire  to  the  title,  or  even  understand  perhaps  distinctly  its 
true  and  very  comprehensive  import.  To  the  prevailing  pestilen- 
tial constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore,  but  little  regard  of 
any  description  was  paid.  And  even  of  those  who  occasionally 
referred  to  it  in  conversation,  not  a  few  disbelieved  in  its  reality, 
and  spoke  of  it  only  as  a  notion.  True,  all  physicians,  who  bad 
been  for  any  length  of  time  engaged  in  practice,  perceived  that 
most  febrile  affections  were  very  unusually  severe  and  obstinate. 
But,  wanting  in  philosophy  as  they  were,  they  regarded  that 
an  insulated  fact,  without  attributing  it  to  any  general  cai 
The  fears  of  the  citizens,  therefore,  were  not  awakened  by  it. 

Aa  the  summer  of  1797,  however,  marked  by  bent  unusui 
intense,  advanced  toward  the  solstice,  fevers  began  to 
aspect  and  an  unmanageableness  which  could  not  fail  to  attract 
notice  and  excite  alarm.  As  appearances  grew  more  threatening, 
and  rumors  respecting  disease  and  occasional  death  from  it  more 
exaggerated  and  disquieting,  a  number  of  families,  recollecting 
the  scenes  of  1793,  and  dreading  a  return  of  something  like  them, 
began  to  prepare  for  a  retreat  into  the  country.  But  no  very 
frightful  or  strongly  marked  event  occurred  until  about  the 
tenth  of  August,  when  an  open  and  fierce  explosion  of  yellow 
fever  took  place,  and  scattered  the  citizens  into  the  country  like 
chaff.  All  was  instantly  dismay,  hurry,  and  headlong  confusion, 
for  the  disease  came  on  with  uncommon  suddenness.  From  the 
immediate  neighborhood  in  which  it  appeared,  every  familyi 
possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  sought  safety  in  flight.  But  a 
largo  proportion,  unprejjared  for  the  emergency,  were  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  city,  subject  to  the  dangers  and  terrors  of  the 
pestilence.  And  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  dread  they  expe- 
rienced, until  mitigated  by  time,  was  itself  a  very  serious  and 
distressing  calamity.  Nor  can  a  doubt  be  admitted  that  it  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  production  of  the  complaint.  For  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that,  on  such  occasions,  all  other  things  being 
alike,  those  who  are  most  timid  most  frequently  sufier.  The 
reason  is  plain.  In  instances  of  the  kind,  the  brain  and  nerves 
are  the  protectors  of  the  sj'stem.     That  condition  theu  which 
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confers  on  them  the  createst  amonnt  of  strennli  and  frmness  of 
rKistanoe,  best  fits  ibem  to  be  eSeiem  i^rotectors.  Bni  fear  is 
lie  r:i05i  debiliiatinsr  of  passions,  and  cour^re  ihe  most  stren£nh- 

^^  *  tea  ^ 

ening.  Those  persons,  therefore,  vho  possess  ihe  latter  aitribnte 
are  constantlv  shieuded :  while  those  Trho  are  imfortnnatelv  sub- 
jeet  to  the  former,  being  constantlv  exj-osed  defenceless  to 
danger,  can  harilv  fail  lo  be  sufferers  froni  it. 

Yelloir  fever  always  niade  its  £rs:  appearance  in  some  spot  or 
neighborhoc»d  near  the  shore  of  the  river  Delaware:  in  more 
technical  lancnaire,  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  decks  and  wharves. 
And.  in  the  summer  of  17i^ ,  its  first  cases  occurred  in  a  neicrh- 
borho-id  adjoining  that  where  I  resided-  Hence,  from  iis  being 
generallv  known  and  remembered  that  I  had  seen  much  of  the 
disease,  and  as  it  was  fanner  known  that  I  had  no  dread  of  its 
contagion,  while  most  of  the  other  physicians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood it  had  invade i  wore  dvin-r  or  had  alreadv  fied  from  it  into 
the  country  for  safety — for  these,  and  perhaps  other  reasons.  I 
-was  immediatclv  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  a  rractitioner,  doin£r  battle 
▼ith  it  with  all  the  industrv.  ardor,  and  abilitv  I  could  brin<r  to 
the  contesL 

The  comi'laint  beinir  stronsrlv  marked  bv  hiiih  in^ammatorv 
action,  with  great  derangement  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  bleed- 
ing, purging,  and  blistering  were  the  remedies  on  which  I  prin- 
cipally relied.  And  tliese  I  pushed  with  boldness  in  most  cases: 
and  in  some  to  an  extent  that  what  are  termed  cautious  and  safe 
family  physicians  (God  bless  the  title  I\  who  are  often  more  intent 
on  preserving  their  own  reputation  than  the  lives  of  their 
patients,  would  have  deemed  hazardous.  But,  paving  to  the  first 
of  these  considerations  no  special  regard,  my  attention  was 
directed  exclusivelv  to  the  latter — and  niv  success  fullv  iustified 
my  boldness.  Xor  was  I  less  busy  and  intrepid  with  my  pen 
than  I  was  with  mv  lancet,  calomel,  and  c^ntharides.  Dr.  Eush 
being  regarded  as  the  author  and  chief  patron  of  this  mode  of 
treatment,  seemed  to  be  held  by  the  public  press  accountable  for 
every  death  that  occurred  where  it  was  practised.  And  he  was 
now  the  object  of  brutish  invective,  slander,  and  abuse,  by  the 
pen  of  almost  every  medical  scribbler  in  the  city.  I  say  slander, 
because  I  knew  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  charges  against  him 
were  utterly  groundless,  and  forged  exclusivelj'  for  purposes  of 
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roiscliief.     In  fact,  there  appeared  to  be  urged  against  hi) 

of  cxterminatioa.     And  aot  a  pen  of  the  least  efficieocj  came 

the  rescue. 

For  several  reasons,  but  principally  for  two,  this  state  of  tbinga 
soon  became  to  me  intolerable.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Buab,  as 
I  believed  then,  and  still  bebeve,  was  contending  for  the  right, 
in  both  practice  and  theory ;  by  which  latter  term  I  allude  to  his 
doctrine  of  domestic  origin.  To  defeat  and  injure  him,  therefore, 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  injury  to  the  community  at  large. 
And  in  the  second  place,  let  the  issue  be  what  it  might,  and  the 
principle  involved  what  it  might,  to  witness  a  contest  of  dozens 
against  onfe,  without  some  sort  of  interference  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed,  was  an  act  cold-hearted,  illiberal,  and  unmanly,  from 
which  my  nature  recoiled,  with  Hentiments  akin  to  contempt  and 
abhorrence.  True,  Dr.  Rush  was  not  my  friend.  But  no  matter 
for  that.  In  the  present  case  he  was  much  more.  He  was  the 
friend  of  truth,  and  of  his  race,  and  deserved  to  be  supported  by 
every  man  of  honor  and  virtue.  Besides,  I  had  long  since  de- 
termined never  to  allow  private  feeling  to  impede  the  discharge 
of  public  duty,  llence,  in  resolving  to  become,  in  the  existing 
contest,  an  auxiliary  of  Dr.  Bush,  I  obeyed  at  once  the  impulse 
of  magnanimity  and  benevolence,  in  common  with  the  decision  of 
reason  and  the  mandate  of  conscience.  I  probably,  moreover, 
(ambitious  of  distinction  as  I  was),  entertained  a  belief  that  it 
would  be  deemed  in  me  more  high-minded  and  chivalrous  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  a  man  in  difficulty,  who  was  not  friendly 
to  me,  than  of  one  who  was.  I  resolved,  moreover,  at  the  same 
time,  that  could  that  purpose  be  effected,  the  doctor  should  remaia 
a  stranger  to  the  name  of  his  assistant. 

My  first  preparatory  act  in  aid  of  that  design  was,  to  engage 
the  editor  of  the  most  popular  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  to 
publish  for  me  two  articles  every  week,  amounting  each  to  at  least 
a  column,  under  a  solemn  pledge  that  my  name  should  not  be 
divulged,  except  with  my  own  consent,  or  to  protect  him  from 
personal  respoDsibility  for  anything  I  might  write.  My  next  act, 
designed  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end,  was  to  disguise  my 
handwritiDg,  and  to  deviate  as  far  as  practicable  from  my  usoal 
style  and  manner  in  composition. 

My  preliminary  measures  being  completed,  I  commenced 
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enterprise;  and  the  first  two  articles  I  published  were  of  a  cha- 
racter so  new,  bold,  and  decided,  and  so  plausible,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  as  to  give  to  the  controversy  a  cast  alto- 
gether novel,  and  much  more  interesting  and  attractive  than  any- 
thing that  had  heretofore  appeared  on  the  subject.  In  one  respect 
in  particular,  the  papers  I  wrote  produced  precisely  the  effect  I 
desired.  They  drew  the  current  of  the  daily  slanders  through 
the  public  press  very  much  from  Dr.  Bush,  thus  giving  him  a 
little  respite  from  the  galling  annoyance  he  experienced. 

Meanwhile,  to  detect  the  authorship  of  the  papers,  no  effort 
was  spared ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  So  entirely  had  I  succeeded 
in  every  measure,  the  disguise  of  my  style  (much  the  most  diflBi- 
cult)  not  excepted,  that  the  incognito  was  inviolately  preserved 
against  all  accidents  and  devices,  until  disclosed  by  an  attack  of 
yellow  fever  which  I  ultimately  sustained.  And  the  actual  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Dr.  Rush  himself. 

At  the  time  when  my  discussion  had  reached  the  very  zenith 
of  its  interest,  and  a  paper  on  a  point  of  great  moment  being  pro- 
mised on  the  following  Thursday  (Monday  and  Thursday  being 
the  days  on  which  I  published),  the  morning  designated  arrived, 
and,  instead  of  the  article  promised  and  looked  for,  the  paper 
that  was  to  be  the  medium  of  its  communication  contained  a  brief 
paragraph,  stating  that  indisposition  had  prevented  the  writer 
from  preparing  the  promised  manuscript,  and  would  probably 
continue  such  prevention  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Bush  had  previously  tried  several  expedients  to  draw  from 
the  editor  of  the  newspaper  (whose  family  physician  he  was)  the 
name  of  his  defender — but  without  success.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  brief  note  of  that  morning  arrested  his  attention  than  he 
threw  from  him  the  paper,  and  hastened  to  the  gentleman  again, 
resolved  to  be  no  longer  baffled  in  his  inquiry.  Finding  him  in 
his  office,  he  made  a  formal  and  uncompromising  demand  of  the 
name  of  the  writer,  on  a  plea  and  in  terms  which  the  editor  did 
not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  resist. 

"We  have  long,"  said  the  doctor  to  the  gentleman,  "been  on 
the  friendliest  terms ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  hold 
such  terms  with  you  any  longer,  if,  without  a  reason  stronger 
than  I  can  imagine,  you  withhold  from  me  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  of  performing  what  I  regard  as  one  of  my  highest 
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and  most  imperative  duties — tlie  rendering  of  all  the  aid  in 
power  toward  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  gentleman  vfhoa» 
name  you  conceal.  His  complaint  no  doubt  ia  yellow  fever.  In' 
the  present  condition  of  the  city,  it  can  be  nothing  else.  I  have, 
as  you  know,  had  much  experience  in  that  disease.  You  believe 
that  I  can  treat  it  more  successfully  than  any  other  physician  in 
the  place,  else  you  would  not  employ  me.  Why  then  do  you 
prevent  me  from  hastening  to  the  place  and  doing  all  I  can  to  save 
life?" 

"Why  really,  doctor,"  said  the  editor,  "this  is  an  appeal  to 
the  best  and  strongest  feelings  of  my  nature.  And  I  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  also  perfectly  reasonable.  I  am  as  anxious,  too,  to 
save  the  young  gentleman's  life  as  you  can  be;  because  I  amt 
fully  sensible  of  its  value.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  He  drew  fron»-' 
me  a  promise  as  solemn  aa  your  remonstrance,  that  I  would  con- 
ceal bis  name  from  every  one,  and  more  especially  from  you." 
"  Conceal  his  name  more  especially  from  me  ?"  "  Even  so,  sir." 
"  Then,  sir,  you  have  violated  no  secret — yet  I  know  who  he  is, 
and  thought  I  knew  from  the  beginning.  Bui  for  the  disguise  of 
his  style,  I  would  have  been  confident  of  it — and  I  am  confident." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  afterward,  my  attending  physician,  a  young 
friend  who  had  just  left  ray  chamber,  returned  with  a  request 
from  Dr.  Rush  and  Dr.  Phjsiek  that,  if  not  inconvenient,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  pay  their  respects  to  me.  "Is  it,"  I  replied 
to  my  physician,  "agreeable  to  you,  sir,  that  they  be  admitted?" 
"Perfectly  so,  sir;  I  wish  it,  and  aa  I  know  they  are  desirous  of  it, 
I  hope  you  ^^^ill  invite  them,  or  allow  me  to  invite  them,  to  visit 
you  with  me,  not  as  mere  consulting  but  as  attending  phy- 
sicians." "Before  I  reply  to  your  request,  sir,  do  me  the  favor 
to  answer  a  plain  question  which  1  shall  propose.  In  making 
that  request,  which  of  the  two  has  spoken  moat  sincerely  and 
earnestly,  your  judgment  or  your  modesty?"  "Jly  judgment,  sir, 
has  spoken  alone;  modesty  having  taken  no  part  in  the  decision.'* 
"  Then,  sir,  regulate  the  matter  according  to  your  views  of  expof 
dience  and  propriety :  I  repose  as  much  confidence  in  your  treat- 
ment of  my  case  as  I  shall  do  in  that  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
arc  waiting  below."  "I  do  not,"  was  his  reply;  and,  quitting  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  he  returned  accompauied  by  the  two 
physicians. 
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On  entering  my  chamber,  Dr.  Physick,  one  of  the  most  single- 
bearted  and  unostentatious  of  men,  took  me  by  the  hand,  gave 
me  a  frank  and  friendly  salutation ;  and  with  him,  there  the  cere- 
mony ended.  But  not  so  with  Dr.  Eush;  he,  though  with  unusual 
gentleness  of  action,  and  in  a  soft  undertone,  lest  the  sound  of  his 
voice  should  excite  my  system  and  alter  my  pulse,  exercised 
toward  me  the  whole  resources  of  his  amenity  and  courtesy,  which 
were  all  but  boundless :  for  he  was  among  the  most  polished  men 
of  that  polished  age.  He  paid  me  some  of  the  most  highwrought 
but  delicate  compliments  his  fancy  could  frame. 

After  a  brief  examination  into  the  condition  of  my  systemi 
they  were  about  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  when  I 
said  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  make  a  request,  which 
I  know  vou  will  deem  sincrular.  And  I  confess  that  it  is  so. 
But  if  you  should  not  consider  it  altogether  inadmiisible,  I  hope 
you  will  indulge  me  in  it.  When  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
my  case,  as  you  are  now,  do  pie  the  favor  to  sit  in  council  on  it 
in  this  room — here,  by  my  bedside — and  speak  on  it  precisely 
as  you  would,  in  both  matter  and  manner,  were  you  in  another 
room  beyond  my  hearing.  I  wish  to  convince  you  on  two 
points — ^that  I  know  some  little  about  my  own  case,  and  that  I 
have  no  dread  of  death. 

"As  respects  the  first  point,  although  I  feel  and  know  that  my 
sickness  is  severe,  and  although  I  am  apprehensive  that  you 
think  it  dangerous,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  that  unless  some  very 
unlooked-for  accident  occur,  I  shall  recover.  True,  I  am  weak ; 
but  I  have  not  a  sinele  feeline  that  speaks  of  death.  Several 
cases^  to  all  appearance  much  worse  and  more  dangerous,  have 
terminated  favorably  under  my  own  treatment.  And  should  any 
circumstance  arise  to  render  you  doubtful  respecting  the  means 
to  be  employed,  let  me  know  it,  and  I  may  very  possibly  suggest 
somethinsr  from  mv  own  feelinar  that  mav  aid  vou  in  vour  deci- 
sion.  But  having  said  this,  let  me  add,  that  whatever  suggestion 
I  may  make,  will  be  onb/  a  suggestion.  All  your  prescriptions 
and  directions  shall  be  punctiliously  observe-i.  ^ 

"To  convince  you  that  I  have  no  dread  of  death,  should  ray 
case  become  verv  threatening,  anil,  in  vour  oninion.  i^ortend  a 
&tal  issue,  withhold  from  me  none  of  your  apprehensions;  bat 
let  me  know  the  worst :  and  when  vou  make  to  me  the  > 
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alarming  disclosure, 
Hnless  ] 

moved." 


deceptively  of  my 


3  with  your  floger  on  my  pulse; 


you 


will  find  it  E 


,  wlio  said  1 


The  only  remark  made  in  reply  was  by  I 
that  the  request  was  new,  and  might  require  a  little  reflectiooi 
and  conference,  before  a  satisfactory  decision  on  it  could  be  had. 
And,  from  a  significant  look  that  passed  between  liim  and  Dr. 
Physick,  I  felt  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  did  not  consider 
me  slightly  delirious.  Nor  would  it  be  perhaps  at  all  surprising, 
if  such  was  their  opinion.  Be  that  matter,  however,  as  it  might, 
without  formally  either  granting  or  refusing  my  request,  they 
acted  much  in  conformity  to  it ;  for  they  never  retired  from  my 
chamber  to  deliberate  on  their  prescription.  And  though  my 
case  proved  extremely  obstinate,  not  to  say  formidable,  and  re- 
quired for  ita  subdual  very  vigorous  treatment,  yet,  in  about 
fifteen  days  from  ita  commencement,  I  had  recommenced  the 
exercise  of  my  pen,  and  in  twenty  was  in  the  streets,  engaged  in 
active  contest  with  the  disease.  With  a  single  exception,  my 
subsequent  health  was  perfectly  sound.  The  mercury  employed 
did  not  fairly  salivate  me;  but  it  producetl  an  intractable  affec- 
tion of  my  gums  and  maxillary  bones,  which  never  ceased  to 
annoy  me  until  it  had  gradually  deprived  me  of  all  my  teeth, 
and  compelled  me  to  resort  to  a  full  set  of  artificial  ones.  The 
process  by  which  the  removal  of  my  teeth  was  effected  was  the 
absorption  of  those  parts  of  the  maxillary  bones  which  formed 
their  sockets  and  held  them  in  their  places.  And  in  its  progress 
it  was  very  slow,  commencing  in  the  year  1797  or  98,  and  being 
completed  in  1S36.  Yet  did  it  in  no  degree  injure  my  general 
health,  or  communicate  to  my  breath  an  unpleasant  odor.  I 
consulted  for  it,  to  no  useful  purpose,  the  ablest  dentists  in  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Fjance,  It  set  at  defiance  every 
effort  to  arrest  it,  until  it  had  done  its  work  in  its  own  way  and 
its  own  time.  Like  an  irresistible  burning,  it  ceased  to  consume 
only  with  the  destruction  of  the  last  monad  of  consumable  matter. 

The  yellow  fever  of  1797  having  swept  with  great  mortality 
over  a  portion  of  Philadelphia,  and  spread  consternation  through- 
out the  whole  of  it,  closed  its  ravages,  like  that  of  1 
commencement  of  cool   weather,  in   the   month  of  November. 
During  the  prevalence  of  it,  1  had  been  benefited  in  several 
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spects  Gj  OT  mas^ZECs  and  exenir^as.    I  had  exbooAsd  ZDAzm- 
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aught  tut  the  following  particulars.     It  was  of  course  on  a  n 
cal  subject;  and  it  treated  somewhat  of  the  laws  of  epidemic  i 
diseases;  it  was  highly  praised  on  its  delivery  by  Dr.  Physick; 
it  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Acailemy ;  I  transmit-  ] 
ted  a  copy  of  it  through  Dr.  Lettaom,  of  London,  with  whom  I  i 
regularly  corresponded,  to  Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Bath ;  and,  by  tba 
latter  gentleman  it  was  criticized  so  unjustly,  and  under  so  many 
misrepresentations  of  its  contents,  that  I  replied  to  his  tirade,  in 
a  pamphlet  so  burning  and  sarcastic,  that  he  never  forgave  me, 
but  writhed  under  the  lashing  I  bestowed  on  him  till  the  end  of  i 
hia  life.     My  friend  Dr.  Leltsom  also  complained  somewhat  of  my 
severity,  and  gave  as  a  reason  of  his  dissatisfaction,  that  Dr. 
Haygarth  was  an  old  man,  while  I  was  quite  a  young  one;  and 
that  I  ought  therefore  to  have  remembered  his  age,  and  beea 
more  lenient  and  respectful  to  him. 

To  this  I  replied  that,  as  Dr.  Haygarth,  in  his  criticism,  had 
observed  towards  me,  as  a  young  man,  neither  delicacy,  decency, 
nor  truth,  I  could  perceive  no  claim  he  had  on  me  to  do  homage 
to  his  advanced  age,  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing or  in  any  way  palliating,  not  a  little  augmented  and 
aggravated  his  fault.  "When  an  old  man,"  said  I,  "employs 
language,  and  perpetrates  actions  of  any  sort  unworthy  of  his 
years,  and  especially  when  he  violates  truth  merely  for  the  sake 
of  temporarily  succeeding  in  some  sinister  purpose,  he  ought^  for 
the  sake  of  the  example,  to  be  severely  rebuked  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old,  to  prevent  in  others  of  his  years  a  line  of  conduct 
equally  reprehensible.  It  is  not  a  large  count  of  years;  it  is  the 
becoming  amount  of  dignified  sobriety,  decorum,  and  morality 
that  consecrates  age  and  renders  it  venerable."  Though  Dr. 
Lettsom  did  not  object  to  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  he  still 
contended  that  it  was  the  duly  of  youth  to  respect  age,  and  there 
the  matter  rested.  Not  long  afterward  Dr.  Haygarth  died ;  and 
that  closed  the  correspondence  respecting  him  between  Dr.  Ijett-  ■ 
Bom  and  myself.  I  shall  only  add  that,  some  years  ago,  I  obtained 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  a  copy  of  my  Semiannual  Ad- 
dress to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  a  manuscript  copy  from 
that  is  now  in  ray  cabinet,  one  of  the  many  alight  remiuisceneea 
of  former  times. 

From  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  treating  until  the  year 
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1819,  "when  I  migrated  by  invitation  to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
I  prepared  and  pronounced  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  public 
orations,  whether  literary  or  scientific,  eulogistic  or  political,  that 
were  delivered  by  appointment  and  published  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Of  these  productions  I  carelessly  neglected  to  make 
any  collection,  and  let  them  fiy  from  me  like  the  leaves  from  the 
mouth  of  Sybil^s  cave,  until  most  of  them  are  lost,  and  many  of 
them  forgotten.  I  have  a  few  of  them  bound  up  in  two  or  three 
volumes;  but  the  rest  are  scattered  by  my  own  improvidence, 
never  to  be  regained.  And  I  have,  through  like  heedlessness, 
lost  many  other  compositions  which  I  now  regret. ,  To  preserve 
what  he  writes  and  publishes  is  a  duty  every  author  owes  to 
himself,  and  should  faithfully  discharge.  My  addresses  that  I 
have  delivered  and  published  in  the  West,  will  be  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  narrative. 

Could  the  enumeration  be  accurately  made,  it  would  not  sur- 
prise me  should  it  appear  that,  since  the  year  1798  or  '99, 1  have 
delivered,  by  appointment,  a  greater  number  of  public  addresses, 
which  afterward  by  request  appeared  in  print,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States.  And  one  of  them  (that  on  "  Quaran- 
tines") was  prepared  at  no  common  share  of  trouble,  labor,  and 
consumption  of  time.  As  regular  quarantines  had  their  begin- 
ning in  Italy,  I  first  acquired  my  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  qualify  myself  to  read  the  original  treatises  on  them 
which  had  not  been  translated.  True,  the  language  has  been 
and  still  is,  in  other  respects,  useful  to  me.  But  my  knowledge 
of  it  was  first  acquired  for  the  purpose  here  stated. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  in  feeling,  I  aspired  to  the  post 
of  a  public  teacher  of  medicine  from  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  my  pupilage  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  And, 
from  that  early  period  of  my  life,  I  labored  assiduously  for  the 
general  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  fit  me  for  the  purpose.  But 
I  did  not  enter  on  special  preparations  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  I  then  began  in  earnest  to  compose  not  a 
course,  in  the  usual  accei^tation  of  the  term,  but  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  select  subjects.  And  in  making  my  selection,  I  gave  a 
preference  to  those  that  afforded  an  ample  field  for  discussion  by 
being  entangled  in  difficulty,  and  therefore  immersed  in  some 
degree  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.    And  not  only  did  I  compose 
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my  lectures,  I   also  habituated   myself    to   read   them,  mostlj 
alone,  but  at  times  in  presence  of  a  judge,  wlio  was  invited  to 
offer  bis  remarks  on  my  reading  with  perfect  franknea?,  and  as. 
mucli  severity  as  he  might  choose  to  incorporate  with  them;  be- 
cause I  did  not  seek  flattery  in  them,  but  the  means  of  improve-  i 
ment.     Nor  did  I  rest  content  with  merely  composing  and  reading  ■ 
my  lectures ;  because  those  two  modes  of  preparation  were  not  ■ 
alone  sufficient  to  fit  me  for  the  purpose  I  had  in  view,     I  also 
ofiered  on  parts  of  them  cstemporary  comments,  which,  when 
judiciously  made,  I  regarded  as  an  important  ingredient  in  the 
entire  intelligibility  and  uaefQlness  of  a  lecture.     My  habits  of 
discussion   and   debate  I  sedulously  cultivated  in  the  Medical 
Society.     I  also,  as  a  thing  of  course,  looked  carefully  into  sucH 
high  standard  works  in  medicine  as  I  was  able  to  procure. 

Such  was  the  course  of  preparation  and  improvement  which  I 
adopted  to  fit  myself  for  the  task  of  public  teaching.  And  I 
pursued  it  steadily  for  ten  years  before  I  deemed  myself  qualified 
to  offer  myself  to  a  class  as  a  public  instructor.  And  I  should 
hare  deemed  myself  wanting  in  a  sentiment  of  dignity  and  a 
sense  of  character  toward  myself,  and  of  justice  and  honesty 
toward  the  young  men  who  attended  and  listened  to  me,  had  I 
offered  myself  to  them  in  the  capacity  of  an  instructor,  without 
such  preparation, 

"  At  quantum  temporn,  tooreaque  mutrnitar." 

But  times  and  customs,  how  signally  changed  1  Young  men 
begin  to  lecture  now  without  a  single  year  of  preparation — I 
mean  special  preparation.  Yet  is  that  form  of  self-discipline  and 
training  as  essential  as  knowledge  itself  to  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  acquit  themselves  with  credit  and  usefulness  in  the  capacity  of 
public  teachers  of  medicine. 

True,  on  the  score  of  the  facility  of  medical  instruction,  such 
are  the  advantages  of  the  present  time  over  those  of  the  close  of 
the  last  and  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  aa  much 
of  the  mere  technicals  of  medicine  can  be  acquired  now  in  two 
years  as  could  at  that  period  in  four.  But  no  amount  of  them 
that  time  and  industry  can  accumulate  is  at  all  calculated  to  make 
even  a  respectable,  much  less  an  eminent  teaclier,  without  the  aid 
of  the  literature,  science,  and  discipline,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
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CHAPTER    15. 


Prijes — NoTcr  lost  one — Dr.  Ruab  unfrienilr — A  prophecy — Bruijooinii  tieorj  of 
lifo^A  public  speech— Dr.  Cose — A  sceno  in  Lis  lootare-roiim — Vitality  of  the 
blood — Dr.  Dnnrin,  Cunie,  Bodcloes,  Hud  LeCtaom — Correspouden Is— American 
mediaaJ  independence. 

When  a  physician  enters  on  the  business  of  bis  profession,  as 
I  had  already  done,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  about  to  apeak, 
provided,  be  be  possessed  of  a  well-balanced,  enlightened,  and 
comprehensive  mind,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  in  view  the 
attainment  of  some  leading  and  favorite  object,  corresponding  to 
the  peculiar  cast  of  his  character.  And  to  that  his  attention  ia 
chiefly  directed.  A  desire  to  effect  the  attainment  of  it,  consti- 
tuting as  it  does  hia  "  ruling  passion,"  all  other  objects  yield  to  it 
a  preference. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  in  preceding  parts  of  this 
narrative,  my  own  aim,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  is 
sufficiently  known.  It  was  to  embody,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
my  professional  character,  all  the  most  useful  qualilicatioas  of  the 
physician,  whether  scientific,  practical,  or  literary,  and  also  the 
more  rare  and  showy  ones  of  distinction  in  composition,  public 
reading  and  public  speaking.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  proud, 
self-dependent,  highly  ambitious,  sanguine  at  least,  if  not  self- 
confident,  and  deliberately  resolved  to  riao  in  his  career  to  the 
summit  of  his  profession,  or  to  sink  under  the  e0brt. 

Hence  I  feel  justified  in  saying  (which  I  do,  not  from  motivoal 
of  vanity  or  aelf-conceit,  but  from  a  conviction  that,  in  that  re- 
spect, my  life  affords  an  example,  which  young  men  may  profit- 
ably follow)  that  never,  either  before  or  since  my  graduation  in 
medicine,  have  I  lost  a  prize  for  which  I  have  contended.  And 
my  contests  have  not  been  very  limited  in  either  number  or 
arduousuesa.  Nor  have  I  reason  to  believe  that  my  success  arose 
in  any  case  from  the  superiority  of  my  intellect  over  that  of  my 
competitors.     It  arose,  if   not  exclusively,  at  least  principallyi 
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doors  of  the  scliool  would  be  certainly  closed  against  me;  ftnd 
with  tboae  conditions  lie  well  knew  I  would  never  comply. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  "  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whence  has 
arisen  this  sudden  change?"  He  replied  that  the  change  was  not 
very  sudden,  but  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time.  "Wher*'  I 
fore,  then,"  I  rejoined,  in  an  excited  tone  and  manner,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  dejuajui,  "  have  1  not  been  apprised  of  it  at  an 
earlier  period?"  "Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "to  be  the  announcer  of 
unpleasant  news  is  an  unpleasant  employment."  "It  is,  or  surely 
ought  to  be,"  I  promptly  replied,  "less  unpleasant,  and  more 
friendly  and  useful,  to  communicate  the  news  of  things  being  in 
jeopardy,  but  still  perhaps  remediable,  than  of  their  being  lost  and 
irremediable. 

"But  whether  the  change  referred  to  be  recent  or  of  long  stand- 
ing, it  has  a  cause ;  and  of  that  I  hold  myself  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed," "Though  lam  not,"  said  he,  "in  the  habit  of  divulging 
the  existence  of  secret  and  alienated  feelings,  it  is  perhaps  my 
duty,  in  the  present  case,  so  far  to  do  so,  as  to  tell  you,  that  some 
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members  of  the  Faculty  are  not  friendly  to  you,  and  are  unwilli 
to  speak  well  of  you  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

"  Unwilling  to  apeak  well  of  me  I  Do  any  member  or  members 
of  the  Faculty  dare  to  speak  ill  of  me  to  either  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  or  any  other  persons?  If  so,  I  have  a  right  to  their 
names."  "  Of  your  talents,  attainments,  and  powers  in  lecturing, 
and  instructing,"  he  replied,  "they  speak  in  the  most  respectful 
and  flattering  terms.  But  they  are  reluctant  to  recommend  you 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  the  light  of  a  professor." 

"It  is  time  enough  for  them,  sir,  to  refuse  their  recommenda- 
tion, when  it  is  wanted.  1  have  never  either  asked  for  it,  or 
coveted  it.  Nor  do  I  set.on  it  the  value  of  'a  pin's  point.'  Am 
you  are  authorized,  if  you  please,  to  tell  them  so,  and  say  tl 
you  do  it  at  my  request.  The  only  recommeudation  I  rely  on,  _ 
or  would  accept,  is  that  of  my  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  station.  And  that  '  fitness'  not  a  member  of  the  Facultv  ever 
has  denied,  or  will  deny,  in  either  my  own  presence,  or  in  that 
of  my  friends.  And  you  may  deem  it  even  superfluous  in  me  to 
add,  that  to  yourself  the  truth  of  this  is  thoroughly  known,  and 
by  yourself  has  been  publicly  and  repeatedly  acknowledged.. 
And  to  you  it  is  further  known  that,  had  I,  like  two  or  three  othf 
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persons,  whom  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  name,  degraded 
myself  and  flattered  them,  by  paying  court  to  certain  members 
of  the  Faculty,  who  need  not  be  designated  to  you,  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  me  to  conciliate  their  patronage  and  favor, 
and  procure  their  recommendation  to  any  appointment  I  might 
solicit  or  desire.  For  the  only  reason  they  have  to  decline  speak- 
ing'trcZZ  of  me  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  because  I  have  never 
condescended  to  speak  flatteringly  to  them. 

"But  this  conference  is  no  better  than  a  waste  of  words.    I  shall 
therefore  close  itT^y  remarking  that,  though  you  have  pronounced 
the  Philadelphia  Faculty  barred  against  my  entrance,  either  it  or 
some  other  will  yet  be  open  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  invited  and 
solicited  to  enter  it.    For,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  toward 
me,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  should  my  life  and  health  be 
spared,  I  will,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  be  the  occupant 
of  a  chair  in  a  school  of  medicine  as  honorable  as  your  own." 
This  was  the  last  conference  I  ever  held  with  Dr.  Rush.    And 
though,  for  some  time  afterward,  we  civilly  saluted  when  we  met, 
we  at  length  discontinued  even  that  mark  of  regard,  and  passed 
each  other  without  recognition.    I  shall  only  add  at  present,  that 
not  many  years  from  the  period  of  my  parting  interview  with 
my  once  chosen  preceptor  had  passed  away,  when,  in  evidence 
that  my  self-confident  and  haughty  prediction  made  to  him  res- 
pecting the  successful  destiny  that  awaited  me  was  not  altogether 
empty  and  vainglorious,  I  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  three  medical  schools,  and  to  occupy  in  either  of  them,  when 
formed,  whatever  chair  I  might  think  proper  to  select.    I  should 
rather  have  said  that  I  was  invited  to  take  part  in  two  of  those 
schools,  and  of  the  third  was  myself  the  chief  projector.     Of 
these,  one  was  the  school  first  established  in  the  interior  of  New 
York,  situated  I  think  in  Greenfield,  or  Fairfield,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Geneva,  where  it  now  stands  and  flourishes.    Another 
the  school  of  Baltimore,  which  still  continues,  but  has  never 
flourished.    And  the  third  was  to  be  a  second  Philadelphia  sohi 
In  the  first  two  of  these  I  promptly  declined  to  take  any  conoi. 
But  the  third,  which,  I  repeat,  was  chiefly  a  thing  of  my  on 
projection,  made  a  deep   impression  on  me,  and  much  moii 
seriously  occupied  my  mind.    In  the  formation  of  it  '^ 
merely  to  unite  with  others,  but  to  lead  the  enterp 
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capacity  of  premier,  and,  when  accompliabed,  to  select  n 
which  would  have  been  the  same  I  caused  to  be  established  for 
myself  in  two  schools  in  Kentucky,  and  now  occupy  one  of  tbem. 
In  this  project  1  would  have  certainly  engaged,  had  I  been  able 
to  call  around  me  colleagues  in  whose  competency  I  could  fully 
confide.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  The  number  that  proffered 
me  their  aid  was  far  too  large  to  be  all  accepted :  but  the  number 
well  qualified  to  give  aid  worth  acceptance,  was  too  small  for  my 
purpose.  Those  of  the  applicants  who  possessed  most  means  in 
the  form  of  knowledge,  had  least  energy  and  resolution ;  and  those 
possessed  of  a  snflicient  amount  of  the  latter  qualities  were  deficient 
in  the  former.  The  requisite  number  supplied  with  a  satisfactory 
stock  of  both,  the  means  to  be  used,  and  the  suitable  capacity  and 
determination  to  use  them,  did  not  present  iUself.  Hence,  I  did 
not  deem  it  judicious  to  commence  the  enterprise.  Neither,  hov- 
ever,  did  I  formally  abandon  it,  until  I  was  invited  to  Kentucky 
to  embark  my  future  fate  in  the  medicine  of  the  west,  I  still, 
therefore,  persevered,  with  unabated  assiduity  and  vigor  in  my 
preparation  for  the  elevated  and  responsible  station.  And  as 
Dr.  Rush  had  now  virtually,  if  not  avowedly  enrolled  himself  in 
the  phalanx  of  my  enemies,  I  resolved,  however  indiscreet  and 
hazardous  might  be  the  enterprise,  to  enter  the  lists  and  break  a 
lance  with  him  in  an  open  and  public  joust  on  one  of  his  favorite 
theoretical  topics,  I  announced,  therefore,  to  the  medical  class 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  thai  on  a  specified  evening  I  would 
deliver  a  lecture  in  open  contest  with  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Boefa, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Brunonian  hypothesis  of  life. 

By  some  of  my  friends  this  unequivocal  throw  of  the  gauntlet 
was  regretted  and  condemned,  as  an  act  uncalled  for  and  injudi- 
cious, which  would  necessarily  augment  toward  me  the  resent- 
ment of  Dr.  Rush  and  his  friends.  By  others  it  was  applauded 
as  a  manly  and  independent  measure,  which  would  enable  me  to 
display  to  the  best  advantage  whatever  of  resources  and  power 
I  might  possess.  Far  from  submitting  to  the  advice  of  deliberate, 
cold,  and  cautious  calculators,  I  did  not  allow  them  to  remon- 
strate with  me  on  the  scheme  of  procedure  I  was  about  to  a 
mence. 

The  evening  of  the  expected  tourney  arrived,  and  my  audie 
was  large,  intelligent,  and  respectable.     It  was  composed,  b 
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wished  and  expected  it  to  be,  of  the  medical  class  perhaps  entire, 
of  most  of  the  joQior  and  inquiring  physicians  of  the  citj,  and  no 
inoottsiderable  number  of  the  intellectually  elite  of  the  citizens. 

When  I  entered  the  hall,  crowded  with  expectants  of  my  per- 
formance, some  of  them  hostile  to  me,  and  some  friendly,  but  a 
number,  probably  tenfold  larger,  nothing  more  than  indifferent 
lookers-on,  though  I  was  not  awe-stricken,  yet  were  my  feelings 
profoundly  solemn,  and  unusually  boding.  The  occasion  was  re- 
garded by  me  as  more  or  less  a  crisis  of  my  fortune  in  my  sub- 
sequent career.  A  small  body  of  familiar  and  friendly  faces,  that 
often,  in  places  of  public  debate  and  address,  had  cheered  and 
enoouraged  me  by  their  look  of  full  and  sprightly  confidence, 
was  grouped  in  my  front,  and  appeared  to  be  anxious,  if  not  de- 
jected. But  the  termination  of  the  discourse  was  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  approval  that  was  quite  an  uproar.  The  little  cluster 
of  friends  who  had  been  stationed  in  my  front,  and  to  whose 
previous  manifestations  I  have  already  alluded,  were  instantly 
around  me,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  grasp  my  hand,  not  only 
jostled  each  other,  but  even  annoyed  myself.  Never  had  I  pre- 
viously delivered  an  address  that  was  received  with  such  marks 
of  approbation  ;  nor  had  I  ever  before  delivered  one  so  satisfac- 
tory to  myself.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  only  done  my  duty  to  the 
occasion,  and  credit  to  myself;  I  indulged  the  higher  hope  and 
more  flattering  belief,  that  I  had  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  physiology,  by  uprooting  from  it 
a  deep-set  popular  error,  and  supplying  its  place  with  a  perma- 
nent truth.  For  never  aflerward,  as  I  had  reason  to  know,  was 
the  Brunonian  hypothesis  of  life  received,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  near  the  same  amount  of  favor  that  had  been  pre- 
viously bestowed  on  it.  And  as  I  regularly  assailed  it  during 
every  subsequent  winter,  and  other  persons  at  length  co-operated 
in  the  work,  it  continued  gradually  to  decline  until  it  finally 
expired,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bush,  and  was  inhumed  in  the  grave 
of  its  illustrious  defender. 

•  At  the  time  to  which  my  observations  refer.  Dr.  Coxe,  in  whose 
lecture-room  the  seats  were  amphitheatrically  arranged,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

The  second  or  third  day  after  the  delivery  of  my  address  in 
opposition  to  the  Brunonian  hypothesis  of  life,  I  attended  one  of 
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that  gentlemaii'a  lectures  on  an  interesting  topic  in  chemistry,  < 
which  ha  was  to  offer  some  new  illustration.     On  my  arrival  i 
hia  lecture- room,  the  class  being  already  seated,  I  was  unable  t 
procure  a  seat  near  to  the  professor,  without  more  trouble  an^S 
inconvenience  than  I  was  willing  either  to  encounter  myself  or  U 
impose  on  others.     That  I  might  occupy,  therefore,  the  best  poel-^ 
lion  attainable,  from  which  to  witness  the  experiments  that  wera 
to  be  performed,  I'took  my  station  (for  I  did  not  sit  down)  on  one 
-  of  the  back  and  loftiest  seats  in  the  room.     In  his  attempted  illus- 
trations the  professor,  as  usual,  was  not  very  successful ;  and  no 
sooner  was  his  lecture  concluded,  than  there  arose  a  loud  but  not 
a  general  hiss,  which  continued  a  few  seconds,  and  was  once  or 
twice  repeated. 

At  first  I  believed  that  tlie  mark  of  disrespect  was  designed 
for  Dr.  Coxe.  And  so  indeed  did  the  professor  himself,  and  waa 
momentarily  much  disconcerted  and  agitated  by  it;  and  the  class 
itself  became  highly  excited.  At  length  a  voice  exclaimed: 
"  Caldwell — it  ia  Caldwell  that  is  hissed — not  Dr.  Coxe."  I  then 
advanced  into  a  more  conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  and  with  a 
menacing  action  of  my  arms  toward  the  place  from  which  the 
sound  had  reached  me,  exclaimed  in  a  calm  and  contemptuous 
voice :  "  I  know  of  but  three  sorts  of  vermin  that  vent  their  spleen 
by  hissing ;  an  enraged  cat,  a  viper,  and  a  goose ;  and  I  knew  not 
till  now,  that  either  of  them  infested  this  room."  On  this,  from 
the  same  quarter  came  the  cry  :  "  Turn  him  out  1  turn  him  out !" 
And  there  was  immediately  around  me  a  party  of  my  own  pupils, 
chiefly  from  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky,  to  whom  I  was 
communicating  instruction  by  lectures  and  examinations;  and 
who,  apprehensive  that  I  might  be  assaulted,  requested  me  to 
accompany  them  out  of  the  room,  and  they  would  protect  me. 
My  immediate  reply,  calm  and  courteous,  but  as  positive  as  words 
and  manner  could  make  it,  was :  "  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
proffered  kindness;  but  I  do  not  need  it.  I  can  protect  myself!^ 
Kaising  then  my  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  throughout  the  root%^  J 
I  added  ;  "  From  this  spot  I  will  not  move,  until  those  iosoleut 
fellows  shall  have  left  the  room,  unless  they  remain  in  it  (looking 
at  my  watch)  until  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  time  I  must  leave  it 
myself  to  make  good  an  engagement.  And  should  any  one  of 
them  have  the  audacity  to  approach  me  as  an  assailant,  b 
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have  abundant  cause  to  remember  his  impudence  and  deplore  bis 
rashness  until  the  end  of  his  life,  which  may  perhaps  be  nearer 
at  hand  than  he  is  prepared  to  imagine ;  for  I  will  precipitate  him 
to  the  bottom  of  this  pit,  and  determine  by  experiment  which  is 
the  thicker  and  harder,  his  brain-pan  or  that  brick  floor." 

Thus  terminated  in  peace  the  petty  affair  that  had  commenced 
in  hostility.  No  one,  my  own  pupils  excepted,  approached  me. 
The  defeated  gang  of  insulters  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterward  I  followed  them,  accompanied  by  my  manly  and  faith- 
ful adherents. 

On  the  vitality  of  the  blood  I  composed,  delivered,  and  printed 
three  lectures,  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  included  in  my  last 
statements;  and  on  the  investigation  of  that  topic  I  bestowed 
more  time  and  pains  than  on  that  of  any  other  in  the  science 
of  physiology.  In  my  reading,  observation,  and  experiments  in 
relation  to  it,  I  spent,  during  three  years,  nearly  all  my  leisure 
from  professional  duties.  ^ 

As  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned.  Dr.  Bush  had  openly  opposed, 
in  his  lectures,  the  doctrine  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  until  I 
had  lectured  on  it  and  published  my  lectures.  But  my  experi- 
ments and  arguments  converted  him  to  the  truth;  and  for  two 
years  after  my  lectures  had  been  printed,  he  publicly  taught  the 
correct  doctrine,  and  not  only  gave  to  me  the  credit  of  having 
effected  his  conversion,  but  for  authority  and  further  information 
on  the  subject,  referred  to  my  writings.  Aftj3r  the  rupture,  how- 
ever, between  us  had  occurred,  he  taught  the  doctrine  no  more; 
nor  did  he  ever  again  refer  to  me  as  the  successful  defender  of  it. 
But,  as  &r  as  I  was  informed  on  the  subject,  he  never  again 
opposed  it,  but  maintained  in  relation  to  it  absolute  silence. 

I  shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  my  successful  defence  of 
the  vitality  of  the  blood  procured  for  me,  young  as  I  was,  nume- 
rous and  complimentary  notices  in  both  my  own  and  foreign 
countries.  Drs.  Darwin,  Currie,  and  Beddoes,  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  of  the  time,  in  Great  Britain,  became 
subsequently,  on  account  of  it,  and  at  their  own  request,  my 
correspondents  in  science.  Doctor  Lettsom,  of  London,  with  whom 
I  had  previously  corresponded,  requested  and  received  for  his 
cabinet  a  miniature  likeness  of  me,  taken  in  Philadelphia  by  an 
able  artist. 
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Another  topic  on  which  I  prepared  and  delivered  lectures,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  respecting  it  inculcated  by  Dr.  Rush, 
was  the  Vis  cons^rvatrix  et  m&licalrix  naturix,  the  power  of  nature 
to  preserve  health  and  cure  disease.  For,  singular  as  the  notion 
may  be  deemed,  that  popular  teacher  indulged  and  defended  it, 
that  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  the  physician  in 
attendance  ought  to  take  the  disease  out  of  the  hands  of  nature, 
and  cure  it  himself;  that,  to  use  his  own  memorable  form  of 
expression,  he  "ought  to  turn  nature  out  of  doors,"  and  take  the 
complaint  "  into  his  own  hands,"  as  regards  the  means  and  mode 
of  treatment  and  cure.  Nor  did  he  any  more  admit  the  existence 
and  universality  of  nature's  conservative  than  he  did  of  her  cura- 
tive power  and  agency.  His  theory,  iu  both  cases,  was  far  too 
much  tlie  creation  of  art— -I  ought  to  saj  it  was  hia  own  creation. 

The  anecdote  of  what  occurred  between  him  and  myself  on 
this  subject  in  my  early  pupilage  has,  if  I  forget  not,  been  already 
told— how  my  pert  reply  to  hia  interrogatory  {"  Ought  not  na- 
ture here  to  be  turued  out  of  doors?")  waa,  that  "  it  would  be 
much  better  to  turn  the  physician  out  of  doors,"  and  trust  the 
complaint  to  nature  atone.  And  such  precisely  was  the  ground 
I  then  assumed  in  my  lectures,  and  which  I  still  maintain  at  the 
present  time. 

In  relation  to  his  hypotheses  and  theories,  opiniona  and  doc- 
trines, the  general  and  almost  uniform  practice  of  Dr.  Rush  was 
known  to  he  very  often  to  change  and  even  abandon  them  of  his 
own  accord;  but  never  to  do  so  from  the  influence  of  others. 
But  under  the  force  of  the  representations  and  arguments  of  Dr. 
Physick  and  myself  (whom  alone,  for  several  yenrs,  he  allowed  to 
controvert  his  sentiments  without  taking  offence  at  us — and  at 
Dr.  Physick  he  never  took  offence)— under  our  influence,  I  say,  he 
relinquished  his  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  and 
recorded  his  relinqni.ihoient  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  lime. 
And,  under  the  force  of  my  own  arguments  (for  Dr.  Physick 
never  contested  the  point  with  him,  though  he  concurred  in 
opinion  with  me),  he  renounced  his  belief  in  the  non-vitality  of 
the  blood,  and  taught,  for  a  time,  the  contrary  doctrine;  and,  on 
several  other  points  he  ao  modified  his  opinions  as  to  render 
them  less  exceptionable;  and  some  of  them  be  ceased  to  inculcate 
in  his  lectures. 
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I  well  know  that  my  statements  are  calculated  to  hold  up  to 
the  public  mind  a  mirror  of  the  disposition  and  character  of  Dr. 
Bush  somewhat  different,  in  the  image  it  reflects,  from  those 
which  have  been  presented  from  other  quarters.  But  I  as  well 
know  that  the  glass  is  true  to  its  purpose,  and  that  therefore  its 
image  is  correct.  On  the  faithfulness  of  the  portrait,  mj  reputa- 
tion for  truth  and  accuracy  is  staked;  and  in  prospect  of  the 
.  issue  I  am  free  from  disquietude. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  period  at 
which  my  lectures  were  delivered,  the  feelings  and  disposition  of 
the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  and  indeed  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  country  in  general,  were  exceedingly  different  as  respected 
science  and  letters,  from  what  they  are  at  present.  To  write, 
publish,  and  lecture  then,  were  regarded  as  very  grave  and  for- 
midable tasks.  The  reason  is  plain ;  they  were  tasks  new  and 
untried  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  American  people.  And 
I  was  mortified  then  to  know,  and  even  now  to  remember  and 
say,  that,  in  relation  to  intellectual  efforts  and  performances,  we 
possessed  much  more  of  a  colonial,  than  of  a  national  spirit.  By 
considering  ourselves  mental  underlings,  we  came  too  near  de- 
grading ourselves  to  that  humiliating  condition;  and  virtually 
justified  haughty  foreigners,  especially  Englishmen,  in  taunting 
us  with  it ;  if  we  did  not  invite  them  to  the  insulting  deed.  And 
whether  invited  to  it  by  words,  or  encouraged  by  manifestations, 
the  taunt,  at  times,  was  impudently  given.  About  the  year  1800, 
H — y  N — n,  a  friend  of  mine,  fought  a  duel  with  a  young  En- 
glishman on  account  of  an  insult  to  that  effect. 

In  the  condition  of  things  which  then  existed,  for  a  physician) 
especially  a  youthful  one,  to  write  and  publish  a  book,  or  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  a  volunteer  and  independent  series  of  lectures, 
was  not  only  a  very  rare,  but  was  regarded  as  a  very  hazardous 
if  not  a  rash  adventure.  To  attempt  it  was  accounted  an  act  of 
the  comparatively  silly,  or  the  inordinately  bold.  Of  the  former, 
because  he  knew  nothing,  and  was  blind  to  the  risk,  and  of  the 
latter,  because  he  feared  nothing,  and  was  regardless  of  it. 

When  I  was  a  student  of  medicine,  I  translated  BlumenhacKs 
EUmenU  of  Physiology^  affixing  to  it  a  pre&ce,  notes,  and  an  ap- 
pendix, by  myself.  When,  not  long  afterward,  I  made  like  addi- 
tions to  an  American  edition  of  Darwin's  Zoonomia^  published 
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under  my  own  superintendence ;  and  when,  williin  a  year  or  ti 
more,  I  published  a  volume  of  original  medical  and  phyaicali 
memoirs,  written  by  myself,  and  thus  proceeded,  publishiBjf-- 
annually,  semi-annually,  or  at  shorter  iotervala,  some  product  of 
my  own — when  relying,  I  say,  exclusively  on  hiy  own  resources,  I 
commenced  and  pursued  perseveringly  this  independent  career 
of  enterprise  and  industry,  I  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  marvel 
of  intrepidity  and  self-confidence.  Those  to  whom  I  was  known, 
and  to  whom  the  uoencouraging,  not  to  eay  disencouraging 
inSaences,  under  which  I  acted  were  also  known,  did  not  so 
much  inquire  whether  I  wrote  and  published  creditably,  as  they 
wondered  why  I  wrote  and  published  at  all. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  population  of  the  Unitect., 
States  amounted  to  from  five  to  six  millions;  while  it  amounW, 
at  present,  to  more  than  twenty  milliona.     Our  population  noW^, 
therefore,  is  but  fourfold  as  numerous  as  it  was  at  that  periodii 
Yet  is  our  own  corps  of  writers,  publishers,  and  independent 
lecturers,  twentyfold  as  numerous.     Had  I  said  fiftyfokl,  it  woui 
not  perhaps  be  easy  to  convict  me  of  extravagance.     Nor  do 
consider  the  cause  of  this  difference  to  be  of  difficult  detectioi 
It  does  not  consist  of  any  difference  in  our  individual  strength 
mind  (I  mean  of  intellectual  faculties),  bestowed  by  nature,  but 
in  that  of  our  individual  independence,  enterprise,  and  boldness 
of  sentiment  and  character.     We  possessed  then  a  colonial  and  in 
some  respects,  submissive  spirit,  whil'e  we  now  possess  a  national 
spirit,  that  bids  a  proud  defiance  to  the  world. 

Thougli  our  fathers,  by  their  wisdom,  valor,  and  determination 
'to  be  free,  had  won  and  secured  to  us  political  independence,  yet 
had  we,  their  half  degenerate  sons,  done  but  little  toward  tbe 
achievement  of  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  independence. 
As  regarded  those  high  and  essentia!  elements  of  national  power, 
grandeur,  and  glory,  instead  of  relying  on  our  own  resources,  we 
still  drew  far  too  largely  on  those  of  the  nations  of  Kurope, 
cially  of  England  and  her  provinces  and  dependencies. 

Nor  is  our  mental  independence  yet  complete.  In  tastfl^. 
fashion,  and  manners  we  are  still  colonial.  But,  even  on  these, 
points,  we  are  much  less  so  than  we  were  toward  the  close  of  tha. 
last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  But  this  is 
much  more  especially  true,  in  relation  to  lecturing  and  the  pro- 
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cess  of  book-making,  in  all  its  branches,  literary  and  scientific, 
as  well  as  mechanical.  But  the  chief  point,  connected  with  this 
subject,  on  which  we  have  ground  of  self-gratulation,  is  the 
growing  emancipation  of  our  intellect  as  a  people,  associated 
with  the  brightening  and  cheering  prosj^ect  that  it  will  soon  be 
complete. 

One  of  the  predominant  faculties  of  man,  is  that  of  imitative- 
ness.  Columbus,  hj  his  intrepidity  and  enterprise,  discovered 
for  himself  and  made  known  to  others,  the  broad  ocean  path  to 
the  New  World,  and  his  example  was  soon  imitated^  and  his 
path  followed  by  hosts  of  hardy  adventurers  from  the  old.  In 
like  manner  have  masses  of  native  Americans  been  excited,  by 
the  example  of  a  few  bold  adventurers,  to  engage  in  literary  and 
scientific  competition  with  the  natives  of  Europe.  Nor  has  the 
contest  been  ever  more  eager,  ardent,  and  propitious  to  the 
.  United  States,  than  it  is  at  present.  And  if  there  be,  in  the 
course  of  my  long  and  diversified  career,  a  single  form  of  action 
and  behavior,  by  which  I  feel  authorized  to  believe,  without 
presumptuousness,  that  I  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
permanent  grandeur  and  glory  of  my  country,  it  is  by  that  of  the 
example  of  personal  literary  and  scientific  independence,  which  I 
have  presented  since  my  youth  to  my  American  contemporaries. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

SEdnlives  ani)  Btimulftnb — Schnjl kill  writer — Pbrcnolngy — Discnee  s  nnit — Metho- 
dicul  nosolngy — Refonnntion — Melatictbon — Lutlier — Gen.  .lackson — Eamsay — 
Coie—S.vhert— Death  of  Dr.  Rush— Memoir  of  Dr.  Rush  in  Dalaplaine'a  R?p«fli- 
torj— Rev.  Dr.  StaughtoD — How  to  tench  one'HBelf  the  best  tuition — Dr.  Chapman. 

The  Bubjecl  of  sedativea  and  stimulants  is  first  referred  to 
in  the  caption  of  the  chapter,  and  will  be  first  noticed  in  my 
narrative;  because,  in  my  lectures,  it  received,  in  point  of  time, 
the  first  stated  and  public  discussion,  and  was  first,  perhaps, 
settled  iQ  public  opinion,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  for 
which  I  contended. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  subject  of  sedatives  and  stimulants,  I 
was  again  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Bush,  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  retinue  of  his  followers.  But  our  contest  was 
intellectual,  our  feelings  being  altogether  undisturbed  by  it.  It 
constituted,  therefore,  an  exciting  and  agreeable  exercise  of  mind, 
without  any  perceptible  mixture  of  collision  or  unfriendliness. 

The  controversy,  commenced  at  an  early  era  ,of  my  medical 
life,  and  was  carried  on  for  many  years. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  controversy  was 
held  at  all  times,  directly  with  Dr.  Bush  in  person.  It  was  uni- 
formly, however,  held  with  him,  or  with  some  of  those  who  had 
imbibed  his  notions,  and  become  their  defenders.  The  doctor 
was  regarded  by  me,  therefore,  as  more  or  less  the  fountain-head 
of  the  hypothesis  I  was  opposing,  because  he  was  the  only  person 
in  the  United  States,  whose  popularity  could  have  given  to  it  a 
circulation  so  extensive,  and  a,  foothold  so  stable.  For  such  was 
its  stability  that,  near  twenty  years  after  hia  death,  his  most  dis- 
tinguished follower  in  Philadelphia  respectfully  challenged 
to  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  The  challenge  was  accepted  on 
condition — that  we  should  each  of  us  publish  an  essay  ou 
subject  (one  of  them  being  a  formal  reply  to  the  other),  either 
both  of  them  in  the  same  work,  or  in  the  most  respectable  perio- 
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dicals  of  tbe  day.  The  condition  was  admitted;  and  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  appear  first  in  the  contest.  My  paper  was  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  for  the 
year  1829 ;  and  it  still  stands  alone.  My  very  respectable 
antagonist  has  never  replied  to  it.  Nor,  after  so  protracted  a 
silence,  do  I  think  it  probable  that  he  designs  to  reply.  The 
reason  of  his  omission  I  pretend  not  to  know.  Were  I  to  form 
a  conjecture,  however,  on  the  subject,  it  would  probably  be,  that 
he  finds  a  perseverance  in  silence  an  easier  task  than  a  refutation 
of  the  arguments  which  my  essay  contains. 

I  am  sufficiently  aware  that,  for  a  large  majority  of  the  medi- 
cal community  of  the  present  day,  my  descant  on  sedatives  and 
stimulants  would  not  possess  a  very  attractive  interest.  The 
reason  is  plain.  It  is  a  record  of  an  event  in  the  history  of  medi* 
cine,  at  a  remote  period,  when  the  profession  wore  an  aspect  in 
no  slight  degree  difierent  from  what  it  now  exhibits.  Nor  would 
it  impart  any  important  instruction  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  the  disease.  It  is  not,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  the  turn  ^nd' 
taste  of  the  present  more  practical  era  in  medicine,  when  mere 
observation,  experiment,  and  fact  engage  the  medical  mind  much 
more  than  reasoning  and  theory.  Nor  do  I  positively  deny  that 
they  may  perhaps  more  profitably  engage  it.  Still,  however,  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  no  less  than  of  the  present,  belongs  to  the 
science  and  history  of  the  profession.  Some  account  of  it,  more- 
over, when  recorded,  makes  an  indispensable  element  of  its 
literature,  and  ought  not,  through  indifference,  to  be  neglected 
and  forgotten. 

Nor  am  I  without  another  and  at  least  a  more  explicit,  if  not 
a  better  reason  for  the  record  of  my  controversy  about  sedatives. 
I  am  writing  my  own  biography,  which  is  to  be  a  narrative  of 
what  I  have  done  and  suffered,  and  of  what  has  been  done  to,  for, 
against,  and  on  account  of  me.  And  the  controversy  described 
made  a  part  of  my  doing;  which,  if  I  had  not  done,  nor  any 
other  person  done  in  my  stead,  an  error  in  medical  philosophy 
would  have  lain  unexposed,  a  point  of  delusion,  for  the  mislead- 
ing of  the  many.  For  by  the  few  alone  who  think  and  lead,  and 
not  by  the  many,  who  in  obedient  credulity  follow  their  leaders 
(they  think  not,  and  therefore  know  not  whither),  must  aU  such 
ingeniously  masked  errors,  moulded  into  the  image  of  seeming 
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truth,  be  stripped  of  their  disguise  and  power  to  deceive,  ana 
mately  extinguished.     Nor,  unless  be  has  witnessed  their  preva- 
lence, and  learned  by  observation  and  experience  the  firmness  and 
stability  with  which  they  radicate  themselves  in  the  public  rniiHt^'^ 
when  skilfully  managed  by  eloquence  and  sophistry,  ca 
one  well  conceive  the  extreme  difficulty  of  completely  uprooting 
such  errors  by  a  full  and  satisfactory  exposure  of  their  fallaciou*'! 
ness,  and  of  the  mischief  they  produce. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one,  who  has  neither  witnessed  no] 
felt  them,  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  either  the  mischief  itsell? 
ortho  benefit  conferred  on  society  by  those  who  have  been  iustpa&l 
mental  in  removing  it ;  for  the  medical  mind  to  be  enthralled  i&m 
error,  superstition,  and  prejudice,  is  a  very  grievous  evil,  whiclp 
none  can  appreciate  but  those  who  have  experienced  it.     H^| 
therefore,  who  by  years  of  daring  and  labor,  incurs  th6  odiund 
and  injury  on  himself  of  setting  it  free  (for  such  is  always  tin 
first  reward  of  an  achievement  of  the  kind),  is  the  benefactor  0 
an  order  far  above  and  beyond  what  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
be;   for  errors  of  magnitude  never  fall  alone.     Such   is  their 
mutual  connection  with,  dependence  on,  and  production  of  other 
errors,  that  the   subversion  of  one  of  them   Bubverls  without 
failure  a  certain  number  of  its  associates,  and  thus  frees  from 
clouds,  obscurities,  and  delusions  of  mirage  a  much  larger  field 
of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  than  it  occupies  itself 

Hence  the  fact  that  men  rarely,  if  ever,  receive  the  credit  due 
to  them,  for  either  the  extermination  of  old  errors,  or  the  dis- 
covery and  establishment  of  new  truths.  Their  contemporaries 
and  rivals  oppose,  calumniate,  and  often  persecute  them.  And 
those  who  come  after  them  are  not  prepared  to  bestow  on  them, 
in  reputation,  the  reward  to  which  they  are  entitled;  because 
they  have  never  experienced  the  evils  removed,  nor,  by  con-*  j 
traat,  the  first  advantages  of  the  good  that  has  been  introduced.' 
For  time  impairs  the  keenness  and  vividness  of  the  appreciation 
of  both  good  and  evil.  On  this  subject,  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence no  less  than  from  observation  and  history.  Fersonallj 
I  have  never  borne  a  part  in  the  extinguishment  of  en 
especially  of  an  ancient  error,  or  in  the  introduction  and  ei 
blishmeot  of  a  new  truth,  without  coming  into  conflict- w 
opponents  who  attempted  to  injure  me  by  some  form  of  delibf 
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rate  falsehood.  This  was  proverbially  true  of  every  case,  in 
which  I  attempted,  in  the  early  years  of  my  medical  life,  either 
to  beat  down  an  old  error,  or  to  call  forth  or  support  a  new  and 
interesting  truth  ;  and  the  deeper  and  more  dangerous  the  error, 
and  the  more  striking  and  important  the  truth,  the  more  virulent 
and  unsparing  were  the  efforts  of  my  opponents  to  do  me  an 
injury,  and  prevent  my  success.  This  truth  is  fully  sustained  by 
the  spirit  of  animosity  and  mischief  roused  against  me,  by  all  I 
did  and  assisted  to  do,  in  Philadelphia,  respecting  the  cause, 
nature,  and  prevention  of  yellow  fever,  and  by  all  I  have  done, 
at  a  more  recent  period,  toward  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge 
of  phrenology.  Yet  has  Philadelphia  derived  incalculable  bene- 
fits from  the  additions  made  to  science  by  the  labors  of  the 
former  occasion,  while,  from  those  of  the  latter,  mankind  at  large 
are  destined  to  receive,  through  all  coming  time,  benefits  and 
blessings  of  a  magnitude  and  multiplicity  which  no  human  saga- 
city can  compute. 

Whatever,  moreover,  may  have  been  my  success,  it  is  a  further 
truth,  as  I  verily  believe,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  beat  down 
more  errors,  and  establish  more  truths,  in  the  science  of  medicine 
than  any  other  physician  in  the  United  States  has  ever  done. 
For  my  life  is  a  protracted  one ;  and  if  my  memory  deceive  me 
not,  never,  since  the  year  1793  until  the  present  date  (1848),  have 
I  been  free 'from  a  contest  against  some  opinions  or  doctrines 
which  I  consider  erroneous. 

Let  it  be  distinctly,  however,  understood,  that  of  those  labors  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  do  not  claim  the  performance  to  have 
been  effected  exclusively  by  myself.  Far  from  it.  I  was^pnly  a 
participant  in  the  performance  with  others,  who  cordially  and 
efficiently  co-operated  with  me  in  the  work.  If  I  possess  in  the 
labors  referred  to,  any  merit  beyond  that  of  my  associates  in 
them,  it  is  that  I  had  the  intellectual  independence,  and  the  moral 
courage  to  be  the  originator  of  some  of  them,  and  the  first,  in  the 
places  where  I  resided,  to  commence  and  proclaim  my  advocacy 
of  the  others.  As  far  as  I  was  or  am  yet  informed  on  the  subject, 
I  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  attack  openly  the  Bruno- 
nian  hypothesis  of  life,  and  the  principles  of  my  attack  were 
entirely  my  own.  I  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  assert  and  pub- 
licly defend  the  doctrine  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  yellow 
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fever,  and  to  propose,  as  a  preventive  of  it,  io  PliiladelplitB,  the 
introduction  into  the  city  of  the  water  of  the  Scbuylkill.  I  first 
introduced  into  the  United  States  the  science  of  phrenology,  and 
was  the  first  public  and  practical  advocate  of  mesmerism  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  I  was  in  like  manner  the  first  to  wags 
public  war  on  Dr.  Rush's  notion  that  "disease  is  a  unit,"  and 
fever  a  convulsion  io  the  arterial  system;  and  on  his  condemna- 
tion and  repudiation  of  methodical  nosology.  Nor  do  these, 
perhaps,  constitute  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  topics  in  relation  to 
which  I  was  the  first  to  attack  and  attempt  to  demolish  what  I^  . 
regarded  as  erroneous,  and  to  defend  and  establish  what  I  be-;  i 
lieved  to  be  true. 

No  sooner  had  I  embarked  in  these  several  enterprises,  and 
fearlessly  and  confidently  submitted  to  the  public  my  principlea 
of  actioD  in  them,  than  I  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  two  classeB 
of  men,  my  enemies,  and  my  auxUiaries.  And  while  the  former 
arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  me,  prepared  to  assail  me 
with  every  weapon  they  could  wield,  and  every  stratagem  they 
could  devise,  the  latter  promptly  hastened  to  support  me,  with- 
all  the  resources  they  could  bring  to  the  contest.  And  although 
the  aid  I  thus  received,  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose, 
was  highly  valuable  to  me,  not  a  man  who  afforded  it  would,  as 
I  feel  persuaded,  of  his  own  accord,  have  engaged  iu  the  enterprise. 
He  would  resolutely  and  efficiently  follow  a  leader,  but  would 
not  become  one.  So  true  is  it  that  in  the  transaction  of  matters 
of  mind,  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  principle  of  republicanism  pre- 
vails. The  infiuence  that  governs  is  much  more  assimilated  to, 
military  rule.  Men  act  from  the  example,  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  others,  and  the  many  subinit  to  the  dictates  of  the  few. 
In  literature  and  science,  the  spirit  and  form  of  government  are 
much  more  aristocratic,  or  monarchical,  than  ie  generally  ima- 
gined. 

Kence  the  fact,  that  a  daring  spirit  and  a  powerrul  will  aro 
two  of  the  leading  elements  of  a  fitness  for  enterprise  and  high 
achievement.  And  he  who  possesses  them,  accompanied  with  but 
a  second  or  third-rate  intellect,  is  more  competent  to  the  per- 
formance of  distinguished  deeds  than  be  who,  without  them, 
possesses  intellect  of  a  much  higher  order.  By  the  Heformatioti, 
this  truth  is  illustrated  and  proved  perhaps  mure  strikingly,  than 
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by  any  other  single  event.  Melancthon,  gifted  with  a  far  superior 
intellect,  but  inferior  in  boldness  and  power  of  will,  could  never 
have  performed  the  deeds  of  Luther.  Nor  can  any  man,  destitute 
of  a  daring  spirit  and  indomitable  will,  fill  the  sphere  of  action 
which  our  own  countryman  General  Jackson  filled,  be  the  order 
and  character  of  his  intellect  what  they  may. 

Dr,  Priestley  assured  me,  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  that  the 
reason  why  he  had  left  most,  if  not  all  the  companions  of  his 
youth  far  behind  him,  in  the  career  of  science  and  learning,  was 
not  because  ho  surpassed  them  in  intellect  (which  he  assured  me 
was  not  the  case),  but  because  he  surpassed  them  in  industry  and 
perseverance.  Since  my  earliest  remembrance,  I  have  never 
shrank  from  the  avowal  and  advocacy  of  an  opinion  which  I 
believed  to  be  true ;  nor  from  embarking  and  persevering  in  any 
enterprise,  which  I  believed  to  be  at  once  both  practicable  and 
useful,  and  which  lay  in  what  I  believed  to  be  the  path  of  my 
du^.     But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

Dr.  Bamsay,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  continued,  during  a 
lifetime,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Philadelphia  professor ;  and 
he  was  an  able  and  distinguished  man.  But  he  was  not  a  great 
one.  He  was  not  a  strong  and  original  thinker.  He  was  much 
more  conversant  with  printed  books  than  with  the  book  of  nature. 
But  for  the  art  of  printing,  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  but 
ordinary  standing.  He  was  much  more  of  a  scholar  than  of  a 
philosopher,  and  more  of  an  extensive  and  retentive  reader  than 
of  either.  In  the  faculties  of  eventuality  and  language  he  was 
eminently,  in  those  of  comparison  and  causality,  but  mode- 
rately gifted.  Hence,  his  well-known  devotedness  to  historical  and 
his  comparative  indifference  toward  philosophical  pursuits. 

To  some  extent.  Dr.  Ramsay  was  a  writer.  And  the  depend- 
ent character  of  his  mind  is  clearly  manifested  in  his  works, 
which  are  almost  exclusively  compilations,  the  result  of  reading, 
not  of  observation.  His  History  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Politi- 
cal Movements  of  the  United  States  abounds  in  matter  derived 
from  preceding  works ;  his  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Rush  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  that  gentleman's  own 
writings ;  and,  of  a  public  address  delivered  by  him  commemora- 
tive of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,^  the  first  twelve  or  thirteen  pages  are  taken  almost 
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verbatim  from  an  address  by  myself,  prepared  some  years  pre- 
viously, and  published  by  the  Society  to  which  it  was  delivered. 

Fhikdelphia  exhibited  another  well  defined  specimen  of  the 
character  of  mind  that  a  physician  must  have  possessed,  to  be 
qualified  to  maintain  a  perennial  friendliness  with  Dr.  Buah. 

Professor  Coxe  was  educated  by  Dr.  Rush  as  a  private  house- 
pupil,  subserved  his  preceptor  in  all  becoming  and  rei^uisite  acts, 
and  never  opposed  him,  or  even  differed  from  him,  in"a  medical 
thought.  Waatever  notion,  hypothesis,  sentiment,  opinion,  theory, 
or  doctrine,  the  preceptor  announced  in  his  lectures  or  published 
in  his  writings,  the  afliliated  pupil  adopted  as  an  element  of  his 
medical  creed.  And  whatever  the  former  condemned  or  repu- 
diated as  effete  matter  or  as  medical  heresy,  the  latter  implicitly 
treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  effect  of  this  strict  conformity 
and  passive  obedience  on  the  mind  and  conduct  of  Dr.  Rush  and 
on  the  standing  of  Dr.  Coxe,  was  memorable.  It  secured  the 
permanent  and  active  friendliness  and  patronage  of  the  preceptor, 
made  the  pupil's  pecuniary  fortune,  and  gave  to  him  all  the  rank 
and  consequence,  as  a  man  of  professional  business,  that  he 
ever  possessed.  To  offer,  in  confirmation  of  this,  a  few  special 
remarks. 

By  the  death  of  Professor  Woodhouse,  the  chair  of  chemistry, 
in  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia,  became  vacant.  Nor  was 
any  one  in  that  place,  nor  even  in  the  country  at  the  time,  except 
Judge  Cooper,  well  qualified  to  refill  it.  And  even  he  wanted 
the  important  qualification  of  a  knowledge  of  medicine. 

In  this,  condition  of  things,  two  candidates  for  the  vacant  chair 
were  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees — Dr.  Coxe,  by  Dr. 
Rush  and  his  party — and  Dr.  Seybert,  by  Dr.  Wistar  and  othera, 
who  joined  him  in  the  recommendation. 

Of  these  two  individuals,  both  of  them  young  and  inexperienced 
in  teaching.  Dr.  Seybert  was  best  qualified  by  both  nature  and 
education.  Not  only  did  he  possess  a  superiority  in  talents;  be 
had  also  more  tact,  from  having  performed  some  chemical  experi- 
ments during  his  pupilage;  while  Dr,  Coxe  was  in  all  respects 
unprovided,  and  unfit  for  the  place  he  sohcited. 

But  while  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Seybert,  who  relied  on  his  own  well- 
known  and  acknowledged  superiority  in  taleata  and  generaL 
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fitness  for  the  chair,  but  xerr  lirtle  was  done  bv  either  himself  or 
otherSb  to  strengthen  his  claim  or  give  it  popnlaritr.  Dr.  Coxe  had 
an  adrocate.  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  for  him, 
and  AiUt  equal  to  the  work  of  a  host.  This  was  Dr.  Rosh.  by 
far  the  ablest  tactician  of  the  dar.  in  the  case  that  was  pending. 

Added  to  the  absiract  desire  that  Dr.  Bush  misrht  entertain  to 
benefit  the  fortune  of  Dr.  Coxe,  as  his  pupil,  and  one  of  his  most 
zealous  and  permanent  retainers,  he  ardently  wished  his  intro- 
duction into  the  Faculty  of  the  school,  in  order  to  strengthen  in 
it  his  own  influence  and  accomplish  his  purposes,  in  case  of  the 
agitation  there  of  party  questions.  For  his  confidence  was  perfect, 
that  on  an  occasion  of  the  sort.  Dr.  Coxe  would  never  fail  to  aid 
him  by  his  rote.  Hence,  his  measures  to  procure  his  appointment 
to  the  chair  were  as  well  devised  as  his  native  talents,  strength- 
ened and  disciplined  by  much  experience,  could  render  them,  and 
his  endeavors  to  have  them  carried  into  efiect  as  strenuous  and 
unremitting  as  they  could  be  made  by  an  anient  spirit  of  party 
ambition. 

In  a  short  time,  moreover,  after  the  commencement  of  his 
lectures,  it  appeared  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  person,  who 
attended  even  one  of  them,  that  some  consideration,  other  than  his 
fitness  for  it,  had  placed  him  in  the  chair.  His  industry  excepted, 
he  possessed  scarcely  a  single  element  of  real  competency  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  appointment  conferred  on  him. 
His  knowledge  of  chemistrv  was  exceedinsrlv  limited :  in  the 
performance  of  experiments,  having  neither  tact  nor  discipline  to 
aid  him.  he  was  proverbially  unsaccessful,  and  he  had  no  lan- 
guage at  command  to  tell,  with  any  degree  of  elegance  or  scho- 
larship, either  why  or  how  he  succeeded  or  failed.  So  frequent 
I  might  almost  say  uniform,  was  the  failure  of  his  experiments, 
that  he  found  it  necessarv  to  offer  some  defence  of  it.  And  his 
eflfort  to  that  effect  was  both  singular  and  original — the  only 
element  of  originality  I  ever  knew  him  to  manifest  It  was  an 
assertion  by  him,  that  as  much  if  not  more  instruction  was 
derivable  from  the  failure  of  an  experiment  than  from  its  success. 
Because,  he  contended,  that  when  an  experimenter  fails  once,  he 
discovers  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and  learns,  by  avoiding  it,  how 
to  sucoeed  in  his  next  attempt    Hence,  by  his  failure,  he  attains 
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ft  knowledge  on  two  poiota — the  cause  of  failure  and  the  cause  of 
success.  Such  was  the  doctor's  course  of  reasoning;  in  which,  bow- 
ever,  he  appears  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  causes  of  failure  may- 
be numerous;  every  deviation  from  a  correct  procedure,  of  which 
there  may  be  dozens  or  scores,  constituting  such  a  cause.  Truth 
in  action,  like  truth  in  speech,  is  a  right  line,  which  has  aud  can 
have  but  one  direction — and  that  is  straight  forward ;  while  error 
of  every  description  has  more  directions  than  there  are  points 
and  half  points  in  the  whole  compass. 

In  his  own  manipulations,  Dr.  Coxe  gave  proof  that  a  chemist 
does  not,  by  failing  once  in  an  experiment,  always  learn  bow  to 
succeed  in  bis  next  trial  of  it.  He  failed  dozens  of  times  in  the 
same  experifient. 

Having  been  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  (the  public 
thought  very  improperly)  to  remain  for  several  years  in  the 
chair  of  chemistry,  Dr.  Coxe  was  transplanted  to  the  chair  of 
materia  medica.  There,  again,  far  from  taking  root,  flourishing, 
and  becoming  fruitful,  he  continued  to  blunder  for  many  yeare 
more  (the  evil,  if  not  unnoticed,  continuing  uncorrected  by  the 
tmateca),  until  the  pupils  themselves  became  intolerant  of  the 
imposition,  and,  by  an  outbreak  of  insubordination,  which  nothing 
could  control,  compelled  him  to  resign  his  chair,  or  be  ex- 
pelled from  it.  Such  was  the  issue  to  which  Dr.  Rush's  eleva- 
tion of  one  of  his  favorite  pupils  and  retainers  to  an  office  too 
high  and  arduous  for  his  abilities  ultimately  led.  And  it  is  due  to 
that  retainer's  classes  to  say,  that  but  for  their  pre-eminent  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  his  expulsion  must  have  been  effected 
at  a  much  earlier  period ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  incompetent 
and  uninteresting  teachers  of  medicine  I  have  ever  known. 

Dr.  Coxe  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  aversion  from  new  things  in 
general.  This  was  perhaps  more  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  new  books.  Hence  his  library  contained  comparatively  but 
a  small  collection  of  books  under  the  age  of  a  century,  and  not  a 
few  of  a  much  earlier  date.  In  justice  to  him,  however,  I  am 
bound  to  add,  that  he  did  not  rest  content  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  mere  date,  title-page,  cover,  and  mode  of  binding  of  his  books. 
His  mode  of  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  them  was  highly 
respectable — far  exceeding  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Philadelphia.     For,  though  not  a  great  thinker,  or  peruser  of 
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tbe  Book  of  Nature,  his  acquaintance  with  letter-press  books  was 
extensive. 

These  remarks,  respecting  Dr.  Coxe,  I  have  made  not  from 
any  abstract  or  spontaneous  disposition  to  speak  dispraisefullj  of 
him  (for  I  regard  him  as  a  very  worthy  and  highly  respectable 
man). 

Having  introduced  into  my  narrative  the  name  of  Dr.  Seybert, 
a  few  further  remarks  in  relation  to  him  may  not  be  inappropri- 
ate. He  is  worthy  of  them,  and,  for  various  reasons,  deserved  to 
be  known  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  useful  men  of  the  day  when 
the  United  States  were  comparatively  in  their  childhood ;  he 
became,  at  that  period,  the  introducer  into  our  country  of  an 
important  art,  and  the  author  of  an  able  and  valuable  work. 

Without  possessing  a  trait  of  mental  brilliancy,  or  any  pre- 
tension to  it.  Dr.  Seybert  had  a  strong,  active,  and  tractable  mind. 
His  private  pupilage  in  medicine  was  passed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Wistar,  who  was  an  able  anatomist,  and  for  the  time,  a 
well  disciplined  chemist.  This  gave  bent  and  effect  to  the  atten- 
tion and  attainments  of  young  Seybert,  who  became  (compared 
to  most  of  his  fellow  pupils  of  the  day)  somewhat  versed  in  the 
favorite  branches  of  study  of  his  preceptor.  Nor  was  any  branch 
of  the  profession  either  neglected  by  him,  or  superficially  studied. 
From  the  sobriety,  industry,  decorum,  and  intellectual  acquire- 
ments which  marked  it,  his  pupilage  was  highly  creditable  to 
him.  He  manifested,  moreover,  at  an  early  period,  two  attri- 
butes of  mind,  which  were  both  praiseworthy  and  valuable — the 
independence  to  think  for  himself,  and  the  strength  and  clear- 
ness to  think  with  good  effect. 

At  the  time  that  Seybert  took  the  doctorate  in  medicine,  the 
rule  and  practice  of  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia  were,  that 
the  candidate  for  a  degree  should  write,  print,  and  defend  in 
public  an  inaugural  dissertation  on  some  subject  in  medicine, 
selected  by  himself. 

The  theme  selected  by  our  candidate  was,  the  doctrine  of  pu- 
tridity, in  all  its  forms,  in  the  living  system  of  man,  and  of  other 
organized  and  vitalized  beings.  Does  such  a  condition  ever 
actually  occur  ?  Is  real  thorough-gone  putridity  at  all  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  life  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  the  very  antipodes 
of  life  ?    Has  not  life  always  disappeared  from  organized  matter 
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before  putridity  has  taken  place  in  it  ?  And  is  it  not  a  funda- 
mental law  of  nature,  that  the  aflirraatiTe  of  this  question  ia  and 
must  be  true? 

Such  were,  in  substance,  the  several  topics  which  the  candidate 
undertook  to  handle ;  and  which  he  did  handle  with  a  degree  of 
ability  and  success  altogether  unexpected  and  surprising  to  the 
advocates  of  putridity,  and  aot  to  be  resisted  by  them.  Though 
the  doctrine  of  putridity  was  not  instantly  destroyed,  yet  was  it 
ao  stunned  and  crippled  by  the  blow  he  bestowed  on  it,  that  it 
never  recovered;  and  with  all  physiologists  who  are  worthy  of 
the  title,  it  ia  now  but  tlia  name  of  an  obsolete  error. 

A  few  months  after  graduating  in  medicine,  Dr.  Seybert,  having 
married  into  a  wealthy  family  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession ;  and  of  his  success  and  its  issue  he 
gave  me  the  following  ludicrous  aeeouot :  "I  made,"  said  he, 
"the  first  year,  a  thousand  dollars,  which,  my  friends  told  me, 
opened  to  me  an  encouraging  prospect.  And  I  did  not  myself 
consider  it  a  very  discouraging  one.  But  the  second  year, 
though  I  was  equally  regular  in  being  at  home  and  in  my  office, 
equally  attentive  to  all  the  professional  calls  made  on  me,  and  all 
the  cases  placed  under  my  care,  and  equally  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  them,  T  made  but  five  hundred  dollars.  And,  con- 
eidering  it  sound  logic  to  infer  that  the  third  year  I  should  make 
nothing  at  all,  I  abandoned  my  profession,  or  rather  gave  it  a 
kick  for  its  having  abandoned  me,  and  have  never  since  felt  a 
pnlse  or  uncased  a  lancet," 

At  that  period,  our  druggists,  apothecaries,  and  other  dealers 
in  the  article,  received  all  their  camphor  from  Europe ;  there 
being,  in  the  United  States,  no  establishment  for  the  clarification 
or  refinement  of  the  crude  drug.  Availing  himself,  therefore,  of 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  Dr.  Seybert  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
for  the  process  of  clarification,  and  commencing  and  pursuing  it 
with  vigor,  and  a  degree  of  success  far  beyond  his  utmost  expec- 
tation. Such,  indeed,  was  the  rapidity  with  which  his  means  in- 
creased bj  it,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  he  found  himself 
enabled  to  retire  from  the  business,  possessed  of  an  ample  and 
independent  fortune. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  national  politics,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
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States,  in  which  he  served  with  reputation,  not  as  a  speaker,  but 
as  an  able  and  laborious  business  man,  and,  which  is  a  niu<!h 
higher  encomium,  as  an  honest  man,  for  two  terms.  During 
those  four  years,  he  devoted  his  intervals  of  leisure  from  public 
service  to  the  composition  and  publication  of  a  large  and  valuable 
work  on  the  statistics  of  the  United  States. 

His  wife  having  died  not  long  after  his  marriage,  he  was  now 
a  widower,  with  one  son,  his  only  child,  on  whom  he  was  ambi- 
tious to  bestow  an  education  of  the  highest  order.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  that,  he  visited  Europe,  in  company  with  his  son, 
with  whom,  in  some  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  institutions 
of  the  Continent,  he  spent  several  years,  in  anxious  watchfulness 
over  his  progress  in  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  morals — 
not  neglecting  his  manners  and  accomplishments  as  a  gentleman. 

Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  visited  most  of  the  promi- 
nent sections  of  it,  again  in  company  with  his  son,  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  in  person,  and  comparing  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  parts  of  Europe  through  which  he  had  travelled. 

In  the  year  1821, 1  met  him  in  Europe  again,  still  the  associate 
and  mentor  of  his  son,  whose  attainments  in  certain  branches  of 
physical  science  he  was  yet  superintending.  They  parted  from 
me  in  London,  on  the  commencement  of  a  pedestrian  tour  (the 
object  of  which  was  geology  and  mineralogy)  through  various 
parts  of  England,  especially  I  think  among  the  highlands  of 
Wales.  That  was  my  last  interview  with  Dr.  Seybert,  whom  I 
had  then  known  near  thirty  years,  acting  successively  as  pupil, 
physician,  chemist,  statesman,  author,  and  traveller,  in  each  of 
which  capacities  he  had  acquitted  himself  with  credit. 

When  I  again  visited  Europe,  in  the  year  1841, 1  met  the  son 
in  Paris,  who  confirmed  the  report  which  had  previously  reached 
me,  that  his  father  died  in  that  place  some  years  anteriorly,  and 
then  lay  entombed  in  the  Pdre  La  Chaise,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  cemeteries  in  the  world. 

Having  spoken  both  extensively  and  unceremoniously  of  the 
opinions,  writings,  and  actions  of  Dr.  Bush  (representing  by  them 
in  part  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his  performances  while 
living),  the  point  of  my  narrative,  at  which  I  have  arrived,  calls 
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a  me  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  tlie  subject  of  his  deatli. 
But  of  that  my  account  must  be  brief  and  general. 

The  event  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  lEtth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  1S13,  The  coraplaint  of  which  the  doctor  died,  was 
the  malignant  epidemic  pneumony  or  peri pneuraony,  which  pre- 
vailed very  extensively  and  fatally  at  the  time,  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  complaint  had  commenced  its  ravages 
some  years  previously,  in  the  New  England  States,  and  spread 
gradually  but  slowly  toward  the  west  and  south,  until  it  bad 
overrun  a  large  proportion  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  to  be  remarked  and  held  in  remem- 
brance, that,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  such  have  been  the  com- 
mencement and  course  of  every  epidemic  that  has  swept  over 
the  United  States  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  how  much 
longer,  I  pretend  not  to  say.  All  complaints  of  the  kind  have 
commenced  their  career  in  the  northeast,  and  directed  toward 
the  southwest.  In  proof  of  ibis,  I  might  cite  from  four  to  six 
visitations  of  the  couutry  by  influenza,  which  I  myself  have 
witoessed  and  distinctly  remember;  at  least  three  visitations  by 
epidemic  measles;  the  Asiatic  cJiolera;  and  the  epidemic  peri- 
pneumony,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  All  these 
have  come  from  the  northeast.  Nor,  has  a  single  epidemic, 
general  in  its  spread,  travelled  within  my  remembrance  in  any 
other  direction.  As  far  as  I  am  informed,  these  facts  have  not 
been  duly  observed  and  appreciated  ;  nor  of  course,  therefore, 
has  their  cause  been  made  a  subject  of  satisfactory  investigation. 
Yet  it  is  a  fundamental  element  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
epidemics  in  the  United  States.  But  it  belongs  to  meteorology, 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  recondite  branches  of  physical  science. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Rush's  death,  there  was  a  singular 
concealment,  but  whether  intentional  or  accidental,  is  wholly 
unknown  to  me.  To  employ  a  more  fashionable  form  of  expres- 
sion, there  hung  around  it  a  mystery  which  I  could  not  pene- 
trate, and  which  all  persons  with  whom  I  spoke  respecting  it 
were  equally  unable  to  dissipate  or  solve.  I  never  even  knew 
who  were  the  doctor's  attending  physicians.  But  I  was  distinctly 
and  positively  assured,  that  they  were  neither  his  colleagues  of 
the  Faculty,  nor  any  of  the  ablest  practitioners  of  the  city.  Nor 
do  I  indeed  know  that  he  had  any  regular  medical  attendant  at 
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all.  The  report  was  that  he  piescnbed  £>r  himstelC  and  fell  a 
Tictim  to  the  abase  of  his  own  lancet :  bat  whether  the  ivport 
was  true  or  otherwise  I  am  nninformed.  But  he  did  not  appear 
to  xne  to  die  as  a  great  teacher  and  practitioner  ought  to  have  died, 
under  the  professional  care  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
physicians  of  the  rime.  Xor  was  the  door  of  his  dwelling  sur> 
rounded,  during  his  illness,  by  crowds  of  anxious  and  sorrowing 
inquirers  after  his  condition*  and  the  prospect  of  his  recovery. 
Philadelphia  did  not  seem  to  feel  that  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  estimable  of  her  citizens  was  in  danger. 

Why  this  cynical  indifference  of  the  community  respecting  the 
illness  of  Dr.  Bush  prevailed,  I  pretend  not  to  know.  But  that 
it  did  prevail  I  do  know,  because  I  witnessed  it.  Nor,  when  his 
death  was  announced  did  the  effect  produced  by  it  amount  to 
either  a  shock,  or  a  flood  of  tears  from  the  eves  of  the  citizens 
generally,  or  even  of  those  of  his  own  immediate  neighborhood. 
That  the  event  produced  excitement  is  true;  and  so  would  have 
done  the  death  of  any  other  old  and  respectable  citizen  who  hail 
resided  and  acted  in  the  place  for  more  than  half  a  century,  fiUeil 
with  honesty  and  usefulness  some  public  station  and  reared  a 
large  and  interesting  family.  These  several  things  Dr.  Bush 
had  done;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  annunciation  of  his 
death  corresponded  with  them  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  never 
by  his  achievements,  in  any  manner  or  d^ree  exceeded  them. 
Not  a  single  act  of  high-wrought  observance  and  veneration 
occurred,  to  mark  the  occasion  and  render  it  memorable.  No 
cloud  of  woe  descended  on  the  city  sufficiently  deep  and  dark  to 
indicate  the  death  of  a  great  man,  who  had  long  been  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  country — who  had  figured  as  a  distinguished 
Bevolutionary  patriot,  whose  life  had  been  a  galaxy  of  the  labors 
and  deeds  of  philanthropy,  and  who  had  been  for  forty  years  the 
acknowledged  cynosure  of  American  medicine.  Such,  I  mean,  is 
the  general  character  in  which  Dr.  Bush  was  uniformly  arrayed, 
when  popular  report  presented  him  to  the  public  Yet,  I  repeat 
that  the  sensation  with  which  the  annunciation  of  his  decease 
was  received,  and  the  manifestations  made  on  the  occasion,  did 
not  depict  in  lines  and  colors  sufficiently  strong  the  grief  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  arise  from  the  loss  of  a  personage  at 
once  so  profoundly  venerated,  admired,  and  beloved.    Nor  is  the 
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comparatively  slight  impression  which  the  immediate  drato 
Dr.  Eush  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  community  in  which  he 
had  lived,  the  only  fact  that  favors  the  belief  which  has  been 
often  expressed,  that  the  reputation  he  bore  as  a  philosopher  and 
physician  was  in  its  nature  popular  and  temporary,  rather  than 
solid  and  lasting. 

That  at  least  the  medical  profession  of  the  country  at  large  did 
not  feel  a  very  cordial  and  deep-rooted  interest  in  either  his 
person  and  character,  or  his  opinions  and  practice,  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  two  following  considerations,  which  deserve  to  be 
recorded : — 

1.  No  member  of  the  profession,  of  any  standing,  either 
volunteered  his  services,  or  could  even  be  induced  to  pronounce, 
on  hirn  a  eulogy. 

2.  All  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  theories,  and  doctrines, 
which  he  had  elaborated  so  assiduously,  cherished  so  fondly  and 
enthusiastically,  and  in  which  he  confided  as  the  pillars  of  his 
fame,  expired  with  himself.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  even 
survived. 

In  saying  that  no  physician  of  standing  either  offered  his 
services,  accepted  an  appointment,  or  complied  with  a  request  to 
deliver  a  public  eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Rush,  I 
confine  my  remark  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Nor  do  I  know 
that  such  a  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory  by  a  distinguished, 
or  even  respectable  physician  in  any  other  place,  except"  in 
Charleston,  where  his  pupil  and  friend  Dr.  Ramsay,  as  already 
mentioned,  performed  the  office  with  great  earnestness  and  some 
ability. 

LI  was  myself  several  times  solicited,  and  at  length  earnestly 
pressed,  as  if  on  a  point  of  indispensable  duty,  to  prepare  and 
deliver  on  my  "old  preceptor,  a  eulogy  such  as  he  deserved  from 
my  pen."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  gentleman  who  urged 
me  oft  the  subject.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  add:  "You  are  known  to 
have  delivered  many  more  eulogies  on  deceased  friends  and 
acquaintances,  than  any  other  man  in  Philadelphia,  If,  therefore, 
you  refuse  now,  the  act  will  be  attributed  to  motives  which  I 
cannot  believe  yon  to  feel;  and  which  you  ought  not  to  allow  the 
world  even  to  suspect  you  capable  of  feeling."  Yet  I  did  refuse, 
regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  on  the  subject;  and  for 
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TeasoQS  Terr  diSerent  from  those  which,  bj  mo6t  persons,  were 
probablj  ascribed  to  xne.  Xor  do  I  hesitate  or  blosh  fafter  the 
space  of  more  ihsLzi  an  areraze  lifetiine  of  reS«2ct:on  on  them;  to 
avow  the  motives  which  !ei  to  mv  rerisaL  I  vielded  to  them 
beca^ise  I  regarded  them,  a&i  still  rezard  them,  as  correct  and 


I  acknowledge  that,  on  the  death  of  mj  -old  preceptor."  I 
instiDCtivelj  torgot.  as  marters  of  filing,  evcrvthing  relating  to 
him  exceo:  the  ccsrtefies  and  kirid^i^Sies  he  ha»i  shown  me.  on  mr 
£rst  *CJ|ca:n:a3ce  with  him.  :n  the  character  o(  a  p^pi-  The 
rarostt'S?  and  wronz?  he  h^l  afterward*  reDeatedlv  done  roe.  the 
rr^^'i:«s  azains  me  he  hai  eieiteii  and  fc-stered,  and  the  ohsiacM 

•  *  mm 

he  ha*i  z-l^ce^i  in  the  wit  c-f  mr  rron-.xion.  were  all  forzotten: 
and  I  felt  a  -xn vie? ion.  r.:<  :o  be  cL?:-liee'i  that,  were  I  to  lift 
mv  TKc  Tinier  the  :nn-en-?e  "f  :ne  :e»rl:n^s  that  swaved  me.  I 
»o>il-J  ecT'ioT  ::  in  the  t:rerir£t::-n  of  an  Trndeserve^i  encomium- 
in  diric:  violation  of  r.r.n  'isr.^.     V.t  h&i  the  ill-f-'/^nded  and 

oc  me.  wien.  twj  Te;irs  afierwarL  I  xnsentai  to  write  a  sketch 

m 

o:  ibe  life  :-:  L*t.  Sofh  f:-r  Ij-.'rLln^y.f'i  Rru-A'v.^^.    For,  th-j-zh 
ill  ;,ha;  m*ni>ir  re:eren':e  t-:-  5.:me  of  thii  gentleman's  fallings  are 
ft3C  wantinz.  the  artlol-e.  on  ti^  w!i:le.  ia  s^^rentlv  li^idit^i^rv. 
So  2<  &  e«i:*gy  on  tie  i;>?:.:r.  del:vere»i  a  short  lime  afier  h 
e.  hv  ;he  Bevereni  I^.  Sti::eh^:*n-  of  Pnilade'.^hia-     Sa. 


^^^  M       «  *      ^  ^■-  *■ 


T  mm 


rarns.  r:i^'-:5oe»i  :^ 


m  Tin-^^^  r  iris  «  toe  co:intrr,  aod  wntsea  sv  i^er 
vj  &iiew  irsi*  o<f  the  nVe<;  :f  ti^em,  c-^  made  n^  their  notices 
of  eorirr>:<:r  AX  nm^rs.    As  far  &s  I  rem-rmiifr.  ^i*  c<iier  e;;j'> 

pi^blis^i:  cr.  -  ii'th  ielivere*!  An  I  nV'Cifhe*!.  thej  zrtr^  fjoni 
to  r>e, 

ikZ.  Pnil:*:ch>ikl  S>rerT.  it  :he  M^ii'Zsl  F&cnl^T  of  liie  Uni- 
c*  i  ^nsxsv  vanii,  "*"  Tm'""n  ir^  was  a  nj*''"'^^*  ''v  *r!i* 
S>c6?:t  c-f  ?h:  jiielT-nit  n-i-r.  as  f^  as  mr  meci^orr  serres 

Ii  a  w:.ri  all  tie  c:r'-'n=»ian«:>s  whi?h  immeiiatelT  vyyorz^zAz^iei 

Uina  Ltt  rv?=:A:^:«L  was  ?rf^aenilT  brvadcast  thn>nzii^:n 
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the  United  States,  it  had  not  taken  such  deep  and  permanent 
root  as  to  indicate  his  being  generally  regarded  as  a  very  great 
man. 

What  I_liave  already  said  of  Dr.  Rush,  I  now  repeat,  with  a 
slight  addition.  He  was  "very  distinguished,"  because,  in  all  he 
did,  whether  mentally  or  corporealiy,  he  manifested  peculiar 
activity  and  grace.  But  he  was  not  "great,"  because  he  never 
manifested  either  power  or  majesty.  Sufficiently  acquainted 
with  himself  to  know  that  his  strength  was  comparatively  limited, 
he  had  the  good  sense  never  to  engage  in  anything  gigantic. 
His  sagacity  and  discretion  induced  and  enabled  him  to  appor- 
tion, with  sufficient  accuracy,  bis  enterprises  to  his  ability. 

Dr.  Bush  possessed  scholastic  and  general  literature  in  a  highly 
respectable,  but  by  no  means  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Hia 
knowledge,  moreover,  of  medical,  was  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  polite  literature;  and  either  of  them  was  more  extensive 
than  his  knowledge  of  science;  for,  notwithstanding  his  popu- 
lar reputation  to  the  contrary,  he  was  far  from  being  a  deep  and 
thorough-bred  philosopher.  That  he  was  a  man  of  knowledge 
rather  than  of  science,  is  palpable  from  the  cast  and  character  of 
his  writings.  Among  all  of  them  there  is  not  a  single  scientific 
work  ;  nor  is  there  one  that  is  the  product  of  the  higher  fscui- 
tles  of  the  mind ;  I  mean  the  reasoning  faculties — those  that  traoe 
causes  from  effects,  and  elTects  from  causes.  Dr.  Rush's  works 
are  full  of  analogies ;  but  of  real  causation,  in  the  form  of  sound 
argument,  they  are  singularly  barren.  True,  though  he  generally 
assumes  his  original  positions,  which  are  neither  self-evident  nor 
established  by  proof,  yet  he  often  attempts  to  deduce  from  them, 
by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  other  positions,  as  legitimate  consequences. 
But  in  this  he  rarely,  if  ever,  succeeds.  Uis  chain  is  either 
defective  in  links,  or  the  links  are  composed  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials,  that  they  are  entirely  wanting  in  mutual  adhesiveness, 
and  therefore  fall  asunder  on  the  first  touch  of  opposition,  in 
other  cases,  there  exists  no  natural  connection  between  his  pre- 
mises and  sequences.  In  truth,  not  only  are  his  materials  often 
unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  he  applies  them,  they  are  also 
badly  put  together,  by  his  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of  reasoning. 

Does  any  one  charge  me  with  doing  injustice  to  the  mental 
abilities  of  Dr.  Rush  by  these  strictures?    If  so,  I  reply  that  the 
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ebarge  is  groundless :  and  I  coold  easily  prove  it  so,  by  a  fair 
critical  analysis  of  any  and  every  page  of  the  doctor  s  writings, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  a  si^ecimen  of  his  reasonine. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  doctor,  like  that  of  other  men,  was 
influenced  in  its  character,  and  that  his  mode  of  communicating 
it  was  also  influenced,  by  the  habits  in  writing  and  lecturing  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  flourished,  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  not  a  little  of  his  peculiarity,  in  both  respects,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  peculiarity  of  his  o^-n  mind. 

For  though  Dr.  Rush  had  not  an  original  mind,  in  the  highest 
and  most  desirable  interpretation  of  that  term  (for  it  is  not 
known  to  me  that  he  ever  made  a  discoverv  in  science\  vet  was 
his  mind  possessed  of  qualities  which  gave  it  an  approach  to 
oriidnalitv,  bv  disDosinsr  and  enablinsr  him  to  srive  a  new  cast  to 
the  knowledge  he  attained.  And,  in  consideration  of  the  mixture 
of  fancv  the  cast  contained,  it  had  a  strong  attraction  for  vouthful 
minds.  As  far  as  quality  availed,  therefore,  it  fitted  him  well  to 
be  a  public  teacher,  by  rendering  his  lectures  agreeable  to  his 
pupils. 

That  fitness,  however,  high  as  it  was,  yielded  to  another  of 
which  he  was  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree — a  peculiar  faculty 
(for  such  I  may  call  it)  of  rendering  his  pupils  enthusiastically 
attached  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  In  that  he  surpassed  any 
other  teacher  I  have  ever  known.  And  from  my  vivid  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  the  benefits  which  I  myself  derived  from  it,  I 
deem  it  the  most  valuable  qualification  he  possessed.  To  me  it 
was  so  valuable,  as  to  benefit  me  more  than  all  his  other  qualifi- 
cations in  mass. 

I  have  already  avowed  that,  as  a  profession,  medicine  was  not 
my  first  choice.  Although  I  engaged  in  the  study  of  it,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  become  as  thoroughly  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it  as  I  could,  my  attention  was  not  at  first  entirely  en- 
grossed by  it.  I  studied  it  as  a  duty  rather  than  as  a  pleasure — 
as  a  means  of  becoming  useful  to  others,  and  of  gratifying  my 
personal  ambition  by  attaining  in  it  distinction  and  rank,  rather 
than  as  a  pursuit  that  was  in  accordance  with  my  feelings.  And 
thus  things  remained  with  me.  until  I  commenced  my  attendance 
on  Dr.  Bush's  lectures.  And  his  enthusiasm  in  teaching,  proving 
contagious,  soon  rendered  me  enthusiastic  in  my  studies.    Nor 
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did  ttat  condition  of  mind  fail  to  be  perpetuated  and  increased 

by  the  influence  of  two  other  causes — the  beauties  which  1  began 
to  diacover  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine — and  my  ambition  and 
ability  to  qualify  myself  for  a  medical  professorsbip.  The  pro- 
fessorship moreover  being  attained,  my  pride,  sense  of  duty,  and 
continued  ambition  to  acquit  myself,  as  a  public  teacher,  with 
whatever  of  merit  and  credit  I  could  achieve,  have  all  united  in 
maintaining,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  my  enthusiasm  in 
medical  studies,  which  was  firet  completely  awakened  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  and  in 
occasional  interviews  and  conversation^  with  which  he  favored 
me. 

For  whatever  amount  of  medical  knowledge  I  possess,  there- 
fore, I  frankly  acknowledge  myself  much  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  all  other  men,  whether  living  or  dead.  My  indebtedness, 
however,  has  not  arisen  from  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  he 
himself  communicated  to  me,  either  in  his  lectures  or  by  other 
modes  of  intercourse;  but  from  that  which  he  induced  me  to 
acquire  by  my  own  labors.  That,  however,  is  nearly  all  that  a 
public  teacher  can  do.  He  cannot  actually  infuse  into  his  pupils 
more  than  a  very  moderate  stock  of  knowledge.  He  can  only 
teach  them  how  to  teach  themselves,  induce  them  to  avail  them- 
aelves  of  the  advantages  he  bestows  on  them,  and  6t  them  to 
employ  the  same  for  their  own  benefit. 

Dr.  Bush,  however,  taaght  me  how  to  teach  myself,  and  induced 
me  to  adopt  a  method  to  that  effect,  the  reverse  of  that  which  ia 
usually  pursued  by  pupils  toward  their  preceptors.  The  method 
commonly  practised  by  pupils  is,  to  adopt  as  correct  the  ideas 
communicated  by  their  teachers,  and  employ  them  as  nuclei, 
around  which  to  assemble  other  ideas;  or  to  use  them  otherwiae 
as  means  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  schemes  as  they 
may  he  engaged  in  at  the  time,  or  may  subsequently  commence. 

But  in  that  way,  Dr.  Rush  taught  mo  very  Jittle,  if  anything 
at  all.  The  reason  is  plain.  I  adopted  very  few  of  his  opinions 
or  notions  that  were  peculiarly  his  own.  Though,  in  matter  or 
manner,  or  both,  they  were  almost  always  agreeable  and  attractive, 
they  were  rarely  if  ever,  in  my  view,  either  solid  or  convincing. 

It  is  with  no  feelings  of  unfriendliness  or  disrespect  toward 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Bush,  that  I  assert  tliat,  to  the  best  of  my 
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recollection,  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  hold  or  believe  in  the  sound- 
ness and  utility  of  a  single  sentiment  or  opinion  peculiarly  his 
own,  which  be  endeavored  to  fix  in  my  mind,  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent under  him,  or  practising  as  a  young  physician  by  his  side. 
To  this  the  doctrine  of  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever  is  per- 
haps an  exception. 

One  trait  more  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Bush  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  which  I  regard  as  among  the  most  praiseworthy  he 
possessed.  It  is  his  spirit  of  independence,  which  emboldened 
and  sustained  him  in  being  in  all  respects  an  American  and  a  free- 
man, while  very  many  of  his  compatriots,  whose  standing  was  in 
other  respects  elevated  and  commanding,  were  still  far  too  humbly 
deferring  to  the  *'  mother  country,"  and  half  crouching  in  her 
presence  under  the  cravenly  implied  admission,  that  our  condi- 
tion, in  relation  to  her,  was  still  cohiuaL  In  the  midst  of  these 
circumstances,  and  in  proud  defiance  of  them,  the  doctor  spoke, 
and  wrote,  and  acted  with  an  open  and  independent  manliness 
which  was  in  a  high  degree  creditable  to  him,  and  which  it 
rejoices  me  to  record.  The  lime  when,  and  the  condition  in 
which  a  man  acts,  in  even  a  moderate  way,  speak  frequently 
much  more  strongly  and  emphatically  in  his  praise,  than  could 
the  most  elevated  and  meritorious  deeds,  performed  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favorable  and  encouraging. 

Such  was  Dr.  Bush,  a  distinguished  and  extraordinary,  but  not 
a  great  man.  I  repeat  that  not  one  of  his  works  is  characterized 
by  either  sublimity  of  thought,  great  scope  of  coDoeption.  force  of 
expression,  or  profundity  of  p-eiietration  and  research.  He  pos- 
sessed little  else  than  a  nanje  in  philosophy.  Had  he  devoted 
himself  to  it,  he  would  Lave  ma^ie  an  excelleiit  and  distinguished 
writer  of  light  essays  on  life,  manners,  and  minor  morals.  In 
the  composition  of  a  certain  vei-  of  ficiion  he  might  have  been 
also  successful:  and  »o  fniiifu:  anl  varied  were  hU  powers  of 
analo-zv.  that  had  ihev  been  s^^cieLtlv  exact,  he  might,  had  he 
so  applied  himself,  have  beco::.e  aIn:os:  a  second  ^sop  in  the 
production  of  fables. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Bush.  Dr.  Bar:o!i.  though  whollv  uncriali- 
fied  for  the  duties  of  i:.  was  iransferred  to  the  c:a:t  wLich  be 
h^  held  in  the  medical  s-ihcol.  and  continued  in  i;  for  two  or 
three  fleanons  before  his  death. 
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To  the  chair  of  materia  medica,  from  which  Dr.  Barton  had 
been  transferred,  Dr.  Chapman  was.  elected,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  it  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  credit 
to  himself,  which,  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  very  limited 
time  he  had  for  preparation,  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  never, 
perhaps,  surpassed.     But  in  that  chair  he  did  not  long  remain. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Barton,  which  occurred  a  short  time  after- 
ward, Dr.  Chapman  was  transferred  to  the  professorship  left 
vacant  by  that  event,  and  which  Dr.  Rush  had  previously  held. 
Nor  has  he  failed  to  discharge  the  arduous  and  important  duties 
of  it,  for  more  than  the  third  of  a  century,  with  a  degree  of  ability 
and  distinction  which  neither  praise  can  brighten  nor  condemna- 
tion make  dim. 

The  professor's  reputation  is  now  an  electron  per  se,  that  shines 
with  no  borrowed  light,  but  with  an  innate  lustre,  which  makes 
an  element  of  itself. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

Var  of  ISl^—Port  T-yllo — Nldiol&s  K'J-re — No  contribators — Cantcctfr— OCeot  «f 
tke  mrmr — Events  of  tik«  v^r — Gen.  Bnva — His  chanrter — ^Theatre — Qvaken 
— Notes  to  CqUcb — Chapmaa — Famltj  of  PhTsieal  Sqgnce — Appoiatcd  to  m 

r.  Cooper — Ckaiies   Hare.  Esq. — beach   of  Dr.   Wlftar — Pr»- 
a  ralogr  on  him — Ber.  Dr.  HoOr — InTiccil  lo  Lexingtoo.  Knitackj — 
BT  professorship  in  PhUjiJcIphia — Caarsirter  of  Cooper — Pkiestlcj  com- 
pared vith  Cooper. 

Is  the  vear  1512.  an  even:  occorred  in  the  ciiy  of  Philadelphia, 
which  adie'i  Terr  materially  to  the  aniOTin:  of  mv  literarr  labors, 
and  extended  not  a  little  the  si?here  of  mr  inSaence  and  mv 
intercoorse  with  the  distin^oishei  men  of  the  oountrr. 

The  war  of  that  date  a:rainst  Great  Britain  had  ?nst  been 
declare*!  and  in  ererr  srot  of  the  Union  was  seen  the  stir,  and 
heard  the  note  of  preparation  to  meet  it.  The  present  time, 
therefore,  was  marked  by  great  excitement,  and  the  fatore  pro- 
mised to  hf*.  at  no  distant  r«?r!oi.  mioh  more  eventful  than  anv 
that  had  ooc^irTe»l  since  onr  revolntfonarv  str^srzles.  And  there 
WIS  in  the  Unite»i  States  bnt  one  i>:;l!:ca::on  wel!  calc:ila:ed  to 
be  the  chronicle  of  the  'DO^nrrences  and  scenes  that  were  abo::t  to 
present  themselves.  That  was  the  P:^  /':'*:.  a  Pti!ade!rh:a 
periodical  c{  high  repnte.  from  the  eiitoria!  labors  of  which  the 
late  Xicho!as  Bilile  had  -'zst  retired. 

m 

To  c«Kt>me  the  immeiiate  5icc>es5-:r  of  that  gent!eman.  whc-se 
abShies  in  point  of  mini  anainmenis  as  a  5»2ho!ar.  and  acccm- 
rfishments  as  a  wr:^^r  were  era  hiirh  orier.  was  an  enterprise 
involvinz  n^  cc*mmon  share  of  hazard.  Td  mvselil  moreiver, 
ieer-Iv  comied  as  mv  mini  and  ren  alreaiv  were  on  several 
c<hcr  enzr:«s5:nz  snc'e^^ts,  the  hazard  was  necessarllv  hv  s'i'?h 
coQsiderad-ons  in  no  oriirary  degree  s-zmented. 

To  me.  nowever,  m  :be  miist  o!  a.-  tie  d:^?-.t:^.  lazaris. 
and  rest^insibiliti^  thai  nrr?::!:-*!  ::.  tie  overt-:re  ::•  l^:-:Te 
Mr.  Bid-dfe's  soecessor  was  made  ^v  the  rrorrletor  of  tie  '  :r:r:.i.. 
21 
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Nor  was  I  slow  in  the  formation  of  my  resolution  on  tho  subject 
To  enterprise  ami  what  the  world  calls  difficulty,  I  waa  instinct- 
ively attached.  And  as  I  was  not  accustomed  to  pause  long  at 
hazard,  much  less  to  shrink  from  it,  the  term  had -hardly  a  place 
in  my  vocabulary.  I  therefore  accepted  the  proposal  in  leas 
than  a  minute,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  began  to  prepare  for  the 
performance  of  the  duty  it  enjoined. 

Nor  have  I  ever  had  cause  to  regret,  much  leas  repent  of  that 
promptness  in  determination  and  action,  which  my  friends  have 
deemed  rashness.  In  relation  to  subjects  which  we  fully  under- 
stand, first  impressions  are  usually  correct.  He  that  pauses  in 
8uch  a  case,  shows  either  a  want  of  clear  perception,  a  want  of 
sufficient  decision,  or  a  joint  want  of  both.  Be  the  undertaking, 
therefore,  what  it  may,  ho  manifests  a  want  of  fitness  for  it,  and 
ought  to  decline  engaging  in  it. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that,  when  a  new  proposal  of  business 
is  made  to  a  young  man,  it  is  wise  in  him  to  inquire,  advise,  and 
deliberate  maturely,  before  deciding  on  his  course  in  relation  to 
it.  Nor  do  I  pronounce  the  opinion  erroneous.  Yet  do  I  unhesi- 
tatingly assert  that  I  never  reduced  it  to  practice  without  having 
reason  to  regret  what  I  had  done,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
result.  I  have  uniformly  succeeded  in  my  schemes  with  most 
certainty  and  decisiveness  when  I  embarked  in  them  without 
the  consent  and  advice  of  my  friends,  or  in  opposition  to  them. 
The  reason  is  plain,  when  I  embarked  alone,  without  advice,  or 
in  opposition  to  it,  I  depended  exclusively  on  my  own  exertions 
for  success  in  the  enterprise.  I  therefore  exerted  myself  with  all 
the  energy  and  perseverance  I  could  summon  to  my  aid.  In  the 
seaman'.s  homely  hut  significant  expression,  I  worked  "with  a 
will,"  and  conquered  success.  But  when  1  acted  under  counsel 
and  advice,  I  depended  for  success  too  much  on  what  are  called 
the  "circumstances  of  the  case."  And  they  have  too  often 
deceived  me.  In  truth  they  always  deceive,  unless  they  are 
strenuously  and  skilfully  employed  as  operative  instruments. 

It  waa  thus  I  entered  on  the  editorship  of  the  Port  Fulio,  a 
monthly  journal,  in  the  year  1812,  and  under  an  engagement  to 
furnish  for  each  number  ninety-eight  pages  of  matter,  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  it  to  be  original.  The  writers  for  periodicals  in 
the  United  States  were  not,  at  that  period,  a  twentieth  part  as 
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namero*is  as  taey  are  now :  nor  had  I  a  single  one  engaged  even 
by  promise;  much  less  by  hire,  to  ae-t  as  an  auxiliary.  Anvi  I 
was  myself  engaged  at  the  time  in  three  other  sorts  of  emplv»y- 
ment — the  practice  of  medicine,  medical  composition,  and  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  medicine  and  medi-'al 
jurisprudence. 

Under  these  circumstaiices,  some  of  my  friends  deemed  me 
already  crazy,  or  doome»l  soon  to  become  so  by  mental  over- 
action.  Others  considere^i  me,  if  not  actuallv  deransred  in  mine.. 
at  least  imprudent  in  the  extreme.  And  a  third  class  felt  coni- 
dent  that,  whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  my  intellect,  I  had 
greatly  overtasked  it :  and  that  I  would  necessarily  fail  in  some  of 
ray  duties,  or  destroy  my  health,  and  perhaps  my  life  in  my 
efforts  to  perform  them.  And  they  all  most  seriously  remonstrated 
with  me  to  these  several  eSeeis,  each  in  his  and  her  own  wav. 

Finding  me  not  deaf,  but  inexorable  to  their  remonstrances  and 
entreaties,  they  at  length  left  me  to  my  fate,  regarding  me  as  the 
most  infatuated  and  obstinate  of  men. 

Yet  did  I  never  succeed  more  easily  and  perfectly  in  any  of 
my  projects. 

Xot  only  did  I  pursue  and  execute  to  the  usual  and  necessarv 
extent  my  other  forms  of  occupation,  the  Port  Folio  soon  be- 
came much  more  popular  than  it  was  when  I  took  charge  of  it. 
or  than  it  had  ever  been  previously :  and,  by  the  end  of  the  firsi 
six  months  irom  the  coipmencement  of  my  editorship  of  it,  its 
catalogue  of  subscribers  had  increased  five  and  twenty  per  cent. 
Xor  was  this  alL  Certain  jrentlemen.  verv  delicatelv  sensitive 
as  to  the  dispositions  made  of  the  productions  of  their  pens,  wLc 
had,  with  ceremonious  politeness  declined  writing  for  the  journal 
when  I  first  look  the  direction  of  it,  felt  now  flattered  by  permis- 
sion to  have  the  product  of  their  lucubrations  inserted  in  its 
pages.  And  the  whole  was  the  result  of  obstinate  and  perse- 
vering industry  which  never  flagged,  united  to  a  resolution  which 
never  faltered. 

G^nvinoed  that  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  matter  the 
Port  Folio  could  contain,  would  be  accounts  of  the  events  and 
transactions  of  the  war,  I  lost  no  time  in  making  arrangement^ 
for  the  procurement  of  them.  With  most  of  the  principal  officer? 
of  our  army  and  navy  I  was  already  acquainted.    And  I  soon 
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formed  an  ncquaintance  and  established  a  regular  correspondence 
with  all  of  them,  I  proposed  to  them  that,  provided  thej  would 
fiirnish  me  with  correct  and  condensed  reports  of  such  striking 
and  interesting  occurrences  aa  might  admit  of  being  so  handled, 
I  would  cause  them  to  be  promptly  published  and  widely  circu-^ 
lated.  My  oSer  was  eagerly  accepted ;  the  officers  generally  were 
faithful  to  their  engagements;  and  I  never  failed  to  be  punctual 
to  mine.  And  thus,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  we  were  both 
creditable  and  useful  to  each  other. 

So  earnest  and  determined  was  General  Brown  in  our  scheme, 
that  he  asserted,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  reported  himself,  and 
ordered  his  officers  to  report  themselves,  in  their  connection  with 
all  interesting  events  of  the  army,  aa  regularly  to  the  editor  of 
the  Port  Folio,  as  they  did  to  him,  or  as  lie  did  to  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge of  him,  that  Gen.  Brown  was,  in  the  true  and  strongest 
import  of  the  expression,  an  extraordinary  man,  one  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  our  country  has  produced.  Had  he  lived  and 
retained  his  health  and  vigor  until  the  usual  period  of  the  decline 
of  the  latter  from  age,  that  he  would  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States  is  hardly  doubtful.  The  rapidity  and  other 
circumstances  of  his  engagement  and  rise  .in  military  life  were 
strikingly  singular,  not  to  say  astonishing. 

He  was  born  and  bred  a  plain  Quaker,  in  no  very  noted  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been  for  many  years  a  Quaker  school- 
raaater,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  had  he  been  known  in  any 
other  capacity,  save  that  of  a  surveyor  of  public  lands,  and  a 
militia  officer  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  in  a  peaceful 
time,  until  the  commencement  of  our  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain.  He  then  resided  in  New  York,  near  to  Sacket's  Harbor, 
at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  our  country  was  invaded 
by  the  Briti.«h  forces,  and  hostilities  became  active,  resolute  and 
alarming.  Nor  were  our  first  conflicts  with  the  foe  very  creditabla .  I 
to  our  arms. 

In  this  unpromising  condition  of  our  affairs  in  that  quarter, 
General  Brown  took  the  field  with  a  portion  of  his  undisciplined 
brigade,  and  was  the  first  on  the  Canadian  frontier  to  repulst 
body  of  British  regulars,  far  superior  in   number  to  his  own 
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command.  In  this  attack,  made  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances 
selected  by  himself,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  heavy ;  while,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  Americans  lost 
not  a  single  man. 

General  Brown^s  next  encounter  with  the  foe  was  at  Sacket's 

,  Harbor,  were  he  fought  a  much  more  desperate  battle  and  gained 

a  more  signal  and  important  victory.     The  British  force  was 

again  superior  in  number,  and  consisted  entirely  of  vetertin  troops. 

At  the  head  of  four  hundred  regulars  and  about  a  thousand 
militia,  Brown  made  the  attack.  The  action  was  fierce,  obstinate, 
and  bloody;  and  appearances  at  times  were  un£avorable  to  the 
Americans.  But  the  skill  of  the  commander,  and  the  valor  of 
his  troops  proved  irresistible;  and  the  British  veterans  were 
driven  back  to  their  boats,  and  compelled  to  embark  in  great 
confusion,  after  an  engagement  of  several  hours,  in  which  they 
lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  number.    The  American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  these  two  battles,  but  especially  in  the  latter.  General  Brown 
gave  such  decisive  evidence  of  his  heroism  and  high  military 
talents  and  skill,  that  he  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  General,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
North. 

The  winter  preceding  his  promotion,  but  subsequent  to  his 
victory  at  Sacket's  Harbor,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  two 
measures  of  vital  importance;  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  the 
renovation  of  their  spirit  and  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
officers,  which,  by  a  series  of  reverses,  before  be  had  taken 
oommand  of  them,  they  had  unfortunately  lost.  And  in  both  he 
was  successful;  which  prepared  him  for  his  brilliant  campaign 
the  following  summer  of  181-L  That,  he  commenced  by  an  invasion 
of  Canada,  where  his  first  act  was  to  carry  Fort  Erie,  which 
surrendered  without  resistance.  He  then,  after  two  desperate 
battlea,  in  both  of  which  the  enemy  was  superior  to  him  in 
numbers,  gained  the  two  splendid  victories  of  Chippewa  and  the 
FaUs,  on  the  latter  of  which  occasions  he  was  severely  wounded, 
bat  kepi  the  field  until  victory  had  declared  for  him,  though  so 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  that  his  attendants  were  obliged 
to  sopport  him  on  his  horse. 

General  Brown^s  reputation  being  now  in  its  meridiaii,  vitlia> 
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a  speck  to  obscure  its  lustre,  and' his  army  haviug  retire<P'iirtftl 
winter  quarters,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  ' 
^Yashington  (Congress  being  in  session),  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  trodden  the  spacious  avenues  of  the  capital,  or  mingled  in 
the  circles  of  the  gay  and  tbe  fashionable.  His  manners  had  lost 
nothing  of  their  original  simplicity ;  his  countenance  was  strong, 
expressive  and  comely;  his  person  manly,  well  proportioned,  and 
rather  elegant;  and  his  general  deportment  dignified  and  not  un- 
graceful ;  and  yet  he  appeared  to  much  more  advantage  in  tbe 
camp  than  he  did  in  the  drawingroom. 

The  first  time  for  many  years  (I  believe  the  first  time  in  his 
life)  he  had  witnessed  a  theatrical  exhibition,  was  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  be  his  gentleman 
usher  to  tbe  audience.  As  already  mentioned,  his  celebrity  was 
at  its  zenith ;  the  whole  city  was  anxious  to  see  and  salute  him ; 
I  had  procured  for  him  a  conspicuous  seat;  the  city  papers  had 
announced  that  he  would  attend  the  play  (Richard  IIIt  the  per- 
formance which  had  been  requested  of  the  managers  for  hia 
entertainment),  and  the  house,  in  box,  pit,  and  gallery,  was  jam- 
med almost  to  bone  crushing.  Even  tbe  lobbies  were  so  crowded 
that  the  party  which  accompanied  him  could  scarcely  make  ita 
way  through  them,  And  no  sooner  bad  we  reached  the  front  of 
our  box,  the  general  leaning  on  my  arm,  than  the  house  became 
a  scene  of  stunning  uproar,  which  actually  startled  him,  "Hail 
f>>lumb!a,"  burst  from  the  orehestra;  the  whole  audience  rose 
simultaneously,  the  gentlemen  saluted  with  cheer  on  cheer,  which 
threatened  to  be  interminable;  the  ladies  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs ;  and  clusters  of  Bowers  (artificial  of  course)  flew  as  thickly 
toward  the  general,  as  had  ever  bullets  done  in  the  hottest  of  hia 
battles.  Meantime  the  hero,  who  had  been  adamant  amidst  the 
clashing  of  bayonets  and  swords,  the  roar  of  fire  arms  of  every 
description,  and  showers  of  grape-shot,  was  now  in  a  tremor  of 
agitation,  and  asked  me  in  a  voice  of  half  distress,  "  what  he 
should  do?"  when  my  reply  was  equally  brief  and  imperative — 
"Stand  still,  until  this  Niagara  uproar  shall  have  ceased;  then 
bow  to  the  audience,  take  yonr  seat,  and  attend  to  the  players  ;**  I 
all  which  he  did,  and  the  evening  passed  off  pleasantly,  until  tha 
curtain  dropped,when  the  audience  gave  him  three  parting  cheers, 
and  he  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  they  to  their  dwellings.    A 
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farge  ero vd.  bowerer.  foSowed  him.  azid  again  cheered  him  as  be 
.emered  his  I»Tiieinar.  and  then  retired.  Tae  welcome  was  closed 
br  the  arrtTal  of  a  fine  bond  of  mosic  which  serenaded  him  for 
an  boor  with  nulitarr  airs,  and  all  was  «:i:iiefi. 

Soeh  was  the  reception  of  General  Br«>wn.  the  fighting  Qnakerf 
in  the  Qoaker  c:tv  of  **  Brotherlv  L^ve,"  the  most  en^h'isiastic 
and  exciting  bestowed  on  any  o^cer  during  the  then  existing 
war.  And  thoigh  tew.  if  anj,  of  them  actoallj  united  in  the 
eeremoQT.  ret  was  no  other  portion  o(  the  inhabianis  of  Phila- 
ddphia  so  sincerely  delighted  by  the  compliment  thus  paid  to 
General  Brown,  as  were  the  Qnakers.  the  society  of  Christians  of 
which  be  had  once  been  a  member. 

In  TUT  Iab»>rs.  as  editor  of  the  Pyrt  FoUo^  I  was  materlaUr 
benefite*!  also  bv  m v  corresron«3ence  wi:h  oar  naral  comman  leis. 
In  cocnninicari-z  to  me  their  tra3sae:i'>ns  at  sex  thev  Ti-ere 
eqnaEv  nncnal  wiih  the  oficers  of  :he  armr.  Of  everv  raral 
rictorr  zainel  br  them.  I  receiTei  a  report  as  carir.  accurate, 
and  ctrcnmstantiaL  as  did  the  Se»:rre:arv  of  the  Xavr  hiiziself. 
Xor  did  I  fikil  to  record  it  with  the  utmost  expedition,  ar.  i  in 
oolon  as  riowinz.  aocomranicd  bv  sentiments  as  comrlinientarv 
tt>  oar  arms,  and  as  Satterinz  to  the  pride  of  the  nation,  as  I  was 
able  to  o^mmani    Bt  a  fa::hfnl  onrsuit  of  this  coarse.  I  beliered 
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thee  and  still  belxereL  that  I  ministered  somewhat  to  s^mdrr 
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iaterests — that  of  letters — of  my  country— of  the  proprietor  of 
the  joomal  I  conducted — acd  of  myselfl 

Xor  was  it  br  i>ub!ishin?  in  it  accoants  of  militarr  and  naval 
erents  on!v  that  I  contributed  to  the  p->pu!aritT  and  extendei  eir- 
eolation  of  the  P-?^  F*yM.  I  minisiereil  to  the  same  parp*?se  by 
pteparing  and  inserting  in  it  succinct  biographical  notices  of  oar 
militarr  and  naral  o£cers-    And  this  I  did  without  anr  distinc- 

m  m 

tion  between  the  dead  and  the  living.  Several  of  those  whose 
lives  I  l-rieSy  ske:che»i  are  s:lll  livirg.  in  the  performance  ci 
their  d3rv  to  their  co-sntrr  and  themselves. 

All  the  most  valuable  marier  that  the  ^oumal  contained  was.  of 
ecMiiae.  not  written  bv  mv  own  ren :  \n\  it  was  all  written  bv  mv 
procurement.  an*l  at  my  own  hazard. 

E^nowinz  that  it  was  imooasible  for  me  to  execute,  with  mv 
own  pen.  the  whole  amount  and  diversity  of  oomp<>5i:i:>n  ne^^es- 
sarj  to  confer  on  the  magazine  the  high  and  commanding  charac- 
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ter  which  I  was  deterinined  it  should  attain  and  hold,  I  proposed 
to  the  proprietor  of  it  to  allow  me  to  employ,  aa  assistant  writers, 
for  a  liberal  compensalion,  the  late  Dr.  Cooper  and  Judge  Work- 
man, who  then  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  distingubhed 
beyond  most  other  men  of  the  place  by  the  strength  and  fertility  ' 
of  their  talents,  and  their  literary  accomplishments. 

It  was  while  I  was  editor  of  the  Port  Folio  that  I  prepared  and 
published  in  it  biographical  sketches  of  not  only  our  military  and 
naval  ofScers,  but  also  of  other  public  and  distinguished  men 
resident  not  alone  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  also  inserted  in  it,  during  the  same 
period,  a  large  portion  of  my  critique  on  Dr.  Smith's  essay  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Figure  and  Color  in  the  Human  Race. 
At  length,  the  work  changed  its  owner ;  and  I  retired  from  my 
editorial  labors  in  it. 

About  this  period  (1814-15),  it  became  evident  that  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  I  had  long  and  strenuously  labored  (the  introducs- 
tiou  into  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia  of  a  chair  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine,  and  my  own  appointment  to  occupy  it), 
would  fad.  My  open  dissatisfaction  at  this  (for  I  practised  no 
concealment),  and  frequent  conferences  between  certain  other 
physicians  and  myself  that  were  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed, 
led  to  a  belief  that  I  was  about  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 
another  school.  And  that  attempt,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  I 
would  certainly  have  made,  could  I  have  drawn  around  me,  ia 
the  enterprise,  physicians  qualified  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Desirous  to  discourage  such  an  attempt,  and  wishing  to  do 
something  acceptable  to  me.  Dr.  Chapman,  with  whom  T  was  on 
^miliar  and  amicable  terms,  proposed  to  me  to  add  a  system  of 
notes  to  Culleii's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Ameri- 
canize it,  and  make  it  a  work  to  which  he  might  refer  as  a  text- 
book in  his  lectures. 

Acceding  to  his  proposal,  I  lost  no  time  in  commencing  my 
labors  which  grew  out  of  it;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  the 
work,  containing  a  series  of  notes,  more  voluminous,  I  believe, 
than  the  text  itself,  was  issued  from  the  press.  And  faithful  to 
his  engagement,  Dr.  Chapman  used  it  as  his  text-book  for  a 
period  of  not  less,  I  think,  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  the 
year  1S22  (the  first  edition  of  the  work  being  exhausted),  I  pub. 
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lished  a  second ;  and  both  editions  have  been  now  many  years 
oat  oi  print. 

From  an  early  date  in  the  present  century,  nearly  all  the  pupils 
that  resorted  to  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  especially  those  from  Kentucky,  procured 
through  some  channel  an  introduction  to  me.  Most  of  them, 
indeed,  brought  to  me  introductory  letters  from  physicians  of  the 
West,  to  whom  I  was  known.  As  young  strangers,  far  from 
home,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time,  I  treated  them  kindly, 
invited  them  to  all  the  discourses  I  delivered,  and  gave  to  them 
such  aid  in  their  studies  as  was  convenient  to  myself,  and  as  I 
deemed  most  useful  to  them.  This  of  course  rendered  me  a  fa- 
vorite with  them ;  and  as  soon  as  I  commenced  my  independent 
lectures,  most  of  them  were  uniformly  my  pupils.  This  iuter- 
course  with  them  drew  from  them  cordial  and  even  pressing  in- 
vitations to  me  to  migrate  to  the  West,  and  establish  there  a  medi- 
cal schooL  I  received,  moreover,  from  western  physicians  not  a 
few  letters  earnestly  urging  me  to  the  measure.  At  length,  it 
became  somewhat  busily  rumored  abroad  that  I  had  actually  re- 
ceived and  accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Lexington,  in 
Kentucky,  and  establish  there  a  school  of  medicine.  And  many 
reports,  resting  on  a  less  valid  (at  least  a  less  likely)  foundation, 
have  circulated  and  proved  true.  For,  though  I  had  formed  no 
actual  engagement  to  that  effect,  yet  had  I  firmly,  though  secretly, 
resolved  to  quit  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  my  son,  who  was  then  in 
Harvard  University,  should  have  finished  his  collegiate  education, 
and  try  my  fortune,  most  probably  in  the  West  For  my  prospect 
of  becoming,  in  Philadelphia,  either  then,  or  at  any  future  time, 
more  than  a  practitioner  and  private  teacher  of  medicine,  and  an 
occasional  maker  of  a  speech,  and  writer  of  a  book,  was  by  no 
means  promising.  And  that  course  of  life  was  far  short  of  my 
ambition,  which,  like  an  obstructed  current,  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  the  dam  that  opposed  it.  Had  I  had  two  aux- 
iliaries of  real  and  substantial  talents,  in  whose  fidelity  and  firm- 
neas  I  could  have  fully  confided,  I  could  have  made  my  way  in 
Philadelphia,  through  all  the  difficulties  that  were  thrown  across 
my  path.  But  I  had  not  even  one.  And  to  succeed  alone  in  my 
scheme  was  impossible.  I  had,  therefore,  in  serious  and  solemn 
council  with  myself,  resolved  to  try  my  fortune  in  another  field. 
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Nor,  though  I  never  spoke  of  them  openly,  did  I  fail  perhaps  to 
give  hints  and  show  signs  indicative  of  my  intention. 

Be  the  cause,  however,  what  it  might,  the  fact  is  certain  that 
a  suspicion  of  my  meditating  such  design  tooli  possession  of  tbe 
mind  of  tbe  medical  Faculty,  and  produced  in  it  no  small  diaquia- 
tude.  For  a  conviction  was  felt  by  the  members  of  that  body, 
that  an  establishment  in  the  West  would  make  from  their  school 
a  serious  revulsion  of  the  influx  of  pupils  from  that  quarter. 

A  scheme  was  instituted  by  tbem,  therefore,  for  a  twofold 
purpose — to  retain  me  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  propitiate  me,  if 
possible,  to  certain  measures  recently  adopted  in  the  medical 
school.  The  scheme  was,  the  creation,  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  a  now  faculty  called  the  "Faculty  of  Physical 
Sciences,"  and  ray  election  as  a  professor  in  it,  associated  with  my 
friend,  the  late  justly  celebrated,  not  to  say  illustrious.  Dr. 
Cooper,  Charles  Hare,  Esq.,  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  and 
four  other  gentlemen  of  very  respectable  qualifications.  In  truth, 
there  were  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Physical  Sciences  as  much  of 
talents  and  liberal  attainments  as  in  that  of  medicine.  But  for 
their  labor  there  was  but  a  very  unpromising  prospect  of  reward 
to  them,  other  than  the  gratification  of  doing  their  duty,  by- 
endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  comparatively  few 
individuals  of  the  place  who  had  any  taste  for  the  knowledge  of 
nature. 

In  this  Faculty,  Dr.  Cooper'a  professorship  was  that  of  Mineral- 
ogy and  Chemistry,  connected  with  the  Arts.  Mr.  Hare'a,  the 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Legal  Science ;  and  mine,  Geology  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  Tbe  exact  titles  of  the  other 
professorships  I  do  not  remember. 

Though  all  tlie  professors  of  the  Physical  Faculty  accepted 
their  appointments.  Dr.  Cooper  and  myself  alone  delivered  lecturea 
in  it.  All  our  colleagues,  except  Mr,  Hare,  who  delivered  a 
single  introductory  lecture,  were  nothing  but  sleeping  partners 
in  the  concern. 

In  three  successive  years,  I  delivered  four  popular  courses  of 
lectures  to  classes  highly  respectable,  as  well  in  fashion  as  iu 
talents  and  standing,  I  say  "fashion,"  because  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  my  classes  were  ladies,  some  of  them  in  the  highest 
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walk  of  fashion.  And,  in  intellect  and  attainments,  not  a  few  of 
the  gentlemen  who  attended  me  were  of  the  eliU  of  Philadelphia. 

Among  mj  pnpils  were  several  lawyers,  a  namber  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  joang  physicians,  and  nearly  all  of  the  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  the  city,  with  the  Right  Beverend  Bishop 
White,  one  of  the  porest  minded  and  most  apostolical  of  prelates 
at  their  head.  In  the  coarse  of  my  lectures,  I  broached  several 
opinions,  respecting  which  the  good  bishop,  deeming  them  too 
free  to  be  perfectly  canonical,  held  with  me  several  serioos  con- 
versations. Though,  on  each  occasion,  I  convinced  him,  at  the 
xnoment,  that  there  was  in  them  nothing  heterodox,  or  in  any  way 
onaoond:  yet,  in  his  reflection  on  them  when  alone,  did  renewed 
doubts  present  themselves  to  him,  which  induced  him  to  rejDeat  his 
remonstrance  with  me  not  less  than  five  or  six  times.  At  length, 
however,  convinced  that  I  was  right,  or  believing  me  to  be 
incorrigibly  wrong  in  my  opinions,  he  offered  no  further  ob- 
jections to  them,  and  our  conversations  on  the  subjects  of  them 
came  to  a  close. 

About  this  period,  the  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia  sus- 
tained, in  the  death  of  Dr.  Wistar,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  a  loss 
which  it  has  not  since,  in  the  chair  which  he  occupied,  completely 
retrieved.  For  though  that  chair  has  been  subsequently  held  by 
Dr.  Fhysick  and  Dr.  Horner,  both  of  them  very  able  anatomists, 
neither  of  them  equalled  Dr.  Wistar  in  eloquence,  force,  and 
attractiveness  as  a  lecturer.  For  though,  as  heretofore  stated. 
Dr.  Wistar  did  not  possess  talents  of  the  very  highest  order,  yet 
did  he  employ  them  with  such  dexterity  and  impressiveness,  as 
to  produce  effects  which  were  rarely  reached,  and  in  the  same 
sphere,  and  under  like  circumstances,  never  perhaps  surpassed 
by  men  of  the  highest  and  happiest  talents. 

As  Dr.  Wistar  possessed  an  uncommon  amount  of  general 
popularity,  as  both  a  man  and  a  physician,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  acquaintance  and  friends,  the  regret  and  sorrow  oc- 
caaioniSfi  by  his  death  were  deep  and  extensive.  The  crowd  that 
formed  his  funeral  procession  might  be  almost  pronounced  the 
population  of  Philadelphia.  And  the  posthumous  honors  paid  to 
his  memory  were  numerous  and  aignidcant.  Among  these  were 
the  two  eulogies ;  one  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Judge  Tilghman, 
by  direction  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  over  which 
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Dr.  Wistar  presided  at  tbe  time  of  hia  death,  and  the  other  by 
myself,  in  compiiance  with  an  appointment  to  that  effect  by  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  And  I  am  not  sure  that  that  event 
had  not  some  UfiueQce  in  determining  and  shaping  my  subse- 
quent career. 

On  that  ocscasion,  I  saw  the  late  Dr.  Holley  for  the  first  time, 
and  aooQ  afterward  made  his  acquaintance.  And  but  for  the  "oc- 
casion," I  probably  should  not  have  seen  him. 

The  spacious  hall,  in  which  the  eulogy  was  delivered,  being 
filled  to  a  perfeut  jam;  and  hundreds  of  individuals  being  com 
pelleil  to  stand  wherever  they  could  find  room ;  just  as  I  had  ad- 
vanced toward  the  front  of  the  platform,  from  which  I  spoke,  to 
commence  my  address,  the  doctor,  accompanied  by  a  friend  as  his 
usher,  entered  the  building  and  was  obliged,  for  want  of  a  seat,  to 
take  a  station  in  the  main  passage,  immediately  in  front  of  me.  I 
perceived  that  he  was  a  stranger  of  standing,  entitled  to  attention, 
and  his  splendid  and  imposing  appearance  made  an  unusual  and 
very  favorable  impression  on  me.  I  easily  caught  his  eye,  be- 
cause it  was  naturally  6xed  on  myself.  I  therefore  paused, 
bowed  to  him  significantly,  and  pointed  to  the  empty  chair  on  the 
platform,  from  which  I  had  just  risen.  As  he  did  not  immediately 
accept  my  silent  invitation  to  the  chair,  I  said  to  him,  in  a  tone 
half  beseeching,  and  half  mandatory:  "Pray,  sir,  oblige  me  by 
occupying  this  seat;  I  cannot  speak,  while  you  are  standing." 
He  smiled  at  what  he  afterward  called  my  "  word  of  command," 
ascended  the  steps,  and  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  which  I  myself 
had  removed  toward  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  audience  ei- 
pressed,  by  momentary  applause,  their  approbation  of  the  act,  and 
without  further  ceremony  or  interruption,  the  exercise  ooia- 
meneed,  went  on,  and  was  concluded. 

On  the  close  of  my  address,  the  doctor  was  the  first  to  offer  ra^ 
his  hand,  thank  me  for  the  accommodation  I  had  afforded  him, 
and  pay  me  the  usual  compliments  of  the  occasion.  Nor  did  he 
fail  to  make  himself  merry  at  my  peremptory  invitation,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  he  denominated  my  "word  of  command." 
Nor  was  he  much  less  diverted  by  my  next  request,  almost 
equally  mandatory,  when,  holding  his  hands,  I  said  to  him 
"Now,  sir,  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me  who  you  are?"  a  reqoisi' 
tion  to  which  he  made  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  reply.    Sadl 
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was  the  commencement  of  mj  acquaintance  with  that  distin- 
guished gentleman,  an  event,  the  form  and  character  of  which  he 
neyer  forgot,  and  often  said  that  he  derived  from  it  not  a  little 
knowledge  of  m j  own  character. 

Dr.  HoUey  was  then  on  his  way  to  Lexington,  in  Kentucky, 
by  invitation,  to  negotiate  arrangements  for  his  acceptance  of  the 
Presidency  of  Transylvania  University,  which  had  been  some 
time  in  his  offer.  Having  completed  those  arrangements,  and 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  that  institution,  he  soon  gave  fresh 
and  augmented  vigor  to  the  project  already  on  foot  of  erecting 
in  it  a  medical  department.  And  it  was  then  that  he  contributed 
all  in  his  power  to  my  being  invited  to  take  charge  of  that  branch 
of  the  University,  and  embark  my  fortune  in  it.  That  I  should 
have  received  my  invitation  without  his  aid,  I  have  strong  reason 
to  believe.  Indeed,  I  am  confident  I  should.  But  that  his  ear- 
nest and  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  measure  hastened  its  completion 
cannot  be  doubted ;  for  his-  popularity  and  influence  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  were  then  in  their  zenith. 

While  the  subject  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  Lexington,  I  addressed,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  of  that 
place  (but  who  was  then  in  Philadelphia),  at  his  own  request,  a 
letter  containing  my  sentiments  in  full  on  the  practicability  and 
advantages  of  erecting  a  medical  department  in  Transylvania 
University.  That  letter,  without  my  knowledge,  the  doctor  trans- 
mitted to  Dr.  Holley,  who,  as  he  afterward  informed  me,  employed 
it  to  a  good  effect,  in  inducing  the  trustees  to  create  the  depart- 
ment, and  invite  me  to  a  professorship  in  it.  I  might  say,  to  the 
premiership  in  it;  for  that  was  really  what  they  did.  And  that 
was  practically  the  capacity  in  which  I  acted. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1819,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
livery of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  I  received  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Transylvania 
University,  situated  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  an  official  notice  of 
my  appointment  to  a  professorship,  in  the  medical  department  of 
that  institution.  The  chair  I  was  to  occupy  was  that  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice.  It  was  the  same  that  had 
been,  at  one  time,  alone  occupied  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  afterward 
united  to  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.    And 
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both  were  held  by  him  from  the  time  of  their  union  until  hi? 
death.  The  professorship  had  been  created  in  Transylvania 
University  expressly  for  me,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who 
knew  that  I  would  prefer  it  to  any  other  to  which  I  could  be  ia*i 
vited.  As  I  was  predetermined  to  leave  Philadelphia,  the  offi 
from  Transylvania  was  immediately  accepted.  Though  the  tern 
of  it  were  not,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  what  I  was  entitlof 
to  expect,  yet  I  was  assured  that  tliey  were  the  best  the  instito- 
tioQ,  in  the  existing  state  of  its  finances,  was  ahle  to  offer, 
therefore  made  no  objection  to  them.  I  did  not,  i  ndeed,  even 
make  in  relation  to  them  a  single  remarlc,  but  acted  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  satiafactory.  Hence,  I  finished  my  course  of 
lectures,  resigned  my  professorship  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  prepared  for  my  removal  to  a  new  home  and  sphere 
of  action  in  what  was  then  denominated  "  Western  America," 
but  what  now  deserves  the  name  of  Central  North  Amerioa,  and 
will  hereafter  be  so  designated. 

In  the  communication  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Transyl- 
vania, I  was  given  to  understand  that,  in  case  of  my  acceptance 
of  the  proffered  appointment,  I  would  be  expected  in  Lexington 
by  the  first  of  the  following  November ;  and  the  mouth  of  August 
was  near  its  close.  It  was  therefore  requisite  that,  in  two  months 
and  a  few  days,  I  should  be  at  my  distant  post  prepared  for  busi- 
ness; and  the  journey  alone,  at  that  period,  rarely  occupied  less, 
and  sometimes  more  than  three  teeth.  Hence  I  had  at  command 
but  f,ve  we'Jis  to  prepare  for  a  final  abandonment  of  a  place  where 
I  had  resided  twenty-seven  years,  and  during  twenty  of  them  been 
a  housekeeper  and  in  business.  And,  added  to  other  time- wasting 
engagem'ents,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  visit  Boston,  and  attend 
a  public  commencement  in  Harvard  University,  where  my  son  was 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

To  say  that  my  work  of  preparation,  to  break  up,  in  so  short 
a  period,  a  household  and  professional  establishment  of  more  than,*! 
twenty  years'  duration,  was  intensely  and  even  painfully  pressini 
would  be  superfluous.     Nor  would  it  be  less  so  to  add,  that  ra/ 
purpose  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished  without  heavy  losses. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  demonstrate  those  truths  with  a 
perspicuity  and  force  which  no  form  of  expression  can  reach, 
shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  describe,  but  shall  leave  untouchec 
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ieption  of  the  reader,  the  energy  and  assiduily  with 
which  I  necessarily  applied  myself  to  the  performance  of  the  task. 
For  my  resolution  was  irrevocably  fixed,  that  performed  it  should 
be  in  every  essential  point  of  requirement;  and  that  I  would  not 
commence  my  new  career  of  action,  in  a  region  and  sphere  that 
were  also  new,  under  the'  rightful  imputation  of  a  single  delin- 
quency. I  did  everything  connected  with  the  subject,  therefore, 
in  person,  or  caused  to  be  done  under  my  own  eye.  I  acted, 
moreover,  by  deliberate  prearrangcment  and  rule,  leaving  nothing 
to  the  influence  of  casualty,  mere  direction,  or  the  option  of 
others.  Ilence,  nothing  was  done  amiss  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge, nor  left  undone  from  supine  or  wanton  negligence.  No 
failure  or  delay  of  one  unnecessary  movement  retarded  the  in- 
ception, or  marred  or  prevented  the  performance  of  another.  A 
determination  had  been  early  formed  to  set  out  for  the  West  on 
the  sixth  of  October ;  and  by  the  morning  of  that  day  I  was  in 
readiness  for  my  journey,  and  commenced  it  at  the  appointed 
hour.  And,  notwithstanding  unavoidable  retardation  by  bad 
roads,  an  unprecedented  want  of  water  in  the  Ohio,  and  nearly 
two  days'  con6nement  by  indisposition,  I  reached  Lexington 
within  a  very  short  period  of  the  time  appointed.  To  the  fore- 
going representation  I  shall  only  subjoin,  that  in  the  emergency 
just  described,  as  in  every  other  I  have  been  called  to  encounter, 
my  performance  and  success  have  been  uniformly  and  precisely 
ill  proportion  to  the  fitness  of  my  prearrangcment,  and  the  steady 
perseverance  practised  in  my  resolution  and  strenuous  endeavor 
to  succeed.  Nor,  under  the  anspices  of  such  preparations  and  the 
aid  of  such  exertions  and  means,  hare  I  ever  failed  to  do  more 
than  I  anticipated  doing. 

"When  preparing  for  the  transfer  of  my  home  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  West,  the  only  eflbrt  in  which  I  failed,  or  experienced 
much  difficulty,  was  to  convince  a  few  of  my  friends  that  I  was 
not  crazy.  When  I  first  broached  to  them  my  design  to  make 
the  transfer,  they  exclaimed,  in  a  body,  that  I  was  mad.  To  the 
exclamation  I  replied,  with  a  smile:  "Perhaps  I  am;  though  I  am 
not  consciously  so.  But  most  people  are  mad  on  some  subject; 
and  why  not  I,  as  well  as  others?" — and  immediately  changed  the 
subject  of  conversation.  Finding  that  I  spoke  on  all  things  as  I 
had  usually  done ;  they  recurred  to  my  expressed   intention  to 
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roigrate  to  the  West,  and  asked  me  whether  I  spoke  seriously 
in  jest?  I  answered  with  an  emphasis  on  each  word,  and  in 
a  decisive  tone  and  manner :  "Seriously  and  firmly.  My  purpose 
is  fixed;  and  nothing  but  death  or  disability  can  change  it." 
Startled  at  the  manner  more  perhaps  than  at  the  substance  of  my 
answer,  they  begged  with  some  emotion,  to  be  informed  of  my 
reasons  for  leaving  Philadelphia,  where,  to  use  their  own  words, 
"I  bad  done,  and  was  still  doing  well." 

To  this  my  reply  was  proud  and  contemptuous,  beyond  what 
they  had  ever  perhaps  witnessed  in  me  before.  The  phrases 
"  done  well,"  and  "  doing  weU,"  I  repeated  with  bitterness,  accom- 
panied by  an  expression  of  scorn  and  indignation.  "Am  I  doing 
well  when  excluded,  by  jealousy  and  malice,  from  that  to  which 
you  know,  and  have  oflea  said,  I  am  rightfully  entitled?  Am  I 
doing  well  when  I  see  others  elevated,  by  mere  favoritism,  to 
posts  of  distinction  and  profit,  for  which  they  are  unqualified, 
while,  because  I  will  not  sue  and  play  the  sycophant  for  them, 
the  door  to  those  posts  is  forever  barred  against  me,  who  have 
spent  near  twenty  years  in  preparing  myself  for  them,  and  who, 
as  yourselves  know,  and  are  ready  to  testify,  am  prepared  for 
them?  Nor  do  I  care  who  knows  that  I  thus  speak  of  myself  and 
others;  because  what  I  say  is  true — and  neither  detraction  on 
one  side,  nor  false  praise  on  the  other.  Though  I  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  concealed  my  feelings,  I  have  been  long  dissatisfied 
with  Philadelphia,  and  determined  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  my  son's 
collegiate  education  should  be  finished.  That  time  has  arrived, 
and  my  determination,  so  long  and  so  justly  entertained,  shall  be 
speedily  carried  into  effect.  I  have  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  a  chair  in  the  medical  department  of  Trunsylvunia 
University  in  Lexington  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  I  have  en- 
gaged to  be  at  my  post  by  the  first  of  November  next;  and  yon 
have  not  now  to  learn  in  wliat  light  ray  engagements  are  regarded 
by  me.  And,  as  far  as  my  utmost  exertions  may  avail,  my  en- 
gagement with  the  Trustees  of  Transylvania  University  shall  be 
faithfully  observed.  On  the  subject  of  my  removal  from  this 
place,  to  try  a  tilt  with  fortune*  in  the  West,  I  have  maturely^ 
reflected,  and  deem  the  prospect  of  victory  favorable  to  mo,  Tl 
result  which  presents  itself  (whether  to  my  reason  and  judgmen^l 
or  to  my  imagination  and  hope,  the  experiment  alone  can  decide)' 
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appears  to  be  auspicious.  But  whatever  fonn  or  character  it  may 
assume,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it,  without  a  present  or  a  future 
murmur.  And,  as  the  measure  is  exclusively  my  own,  so,  as  &r 
as  possible,  shall  be  the  misfortune,  should  any  arise  from  it" 

"  But  your  family,  sir,"  one  of  my  friends  began,  and  was 
about  to  make  some  remarks  on  that  topic ;  when  I  unceremo- 
niously interrupted  him,  by  interposing :  "  I  know,  sir,  what  you 
are  about  to  say,  and  shall  render  it  needless,  by  assuring  you 
that  my  family  shall  be  strictly  cared  for ;  and  that  arrangements 
for  the  purpose  are  already  made.  I  have  never  yet  involved 
any  one  in  my  misfortunes  or  difficulties,  and  I  shall  not  begin 
the  work  with  my  own  family.  Their  interest  and  welfare  are  in 
my  own  keeping;  where  they  shall  be  faithfully  and  securely 
kept  without  giving  trouble  to  friend  or  foe.  And  there  they 
shall  rest  unmolested,  while  I  have  life  to  protect  them.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  on  that  point,  my  friends  will  neither  disquiet 
themselves,  nor  deem  it  necessary  to  disquiet  me.  For  my  family, 
I  have  made  a  provision  in  the  East,  satisfactory  to  every  one 
except  myself;  and  I  am  now  resolved  to  endeavor  to  improve 
it,  in  a  new  and  more  eligible  sphere  of  action  in  the  West." 

Having  spoken  to  this  effect,  I  entreated  the  gentlemen  not  to 
trouble  themselves,  by  attempting  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me 
any  further — somewhat  sportively  adding :  "  So  brief  is  my  time 
of  preparation  for  my  removal  from  Philadelphia,  and  my  journey 
to  Lexington,  that  between  this  and  the  first  of  November  I 
must  be  all  action,  and  much  as  I  am  addicted  to  talking,  shall 
have  no  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of  myself  in  words." 

Nor  did  any  one  subsequently  attempt  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  me,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  I  then  rendered  the  discus- 
sion exceedingly  brief.  On  calling  to  take  leave  of  a  family, 
whose  physician  I  had  been  for  many  years,  the  gentleman,  who 
possessed  much  more  of  sincerity  and  kindness  than  of  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  breathed  a  hope  and  semi- 
prayer,  that  I  might  be  so  far  unsuccessful  in  Kentucky,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  would  again  meet  such 
welcome  and  success  as  would  prevent  me  from  "  even  dreaming 
of  ever  afterwards  leaving  it." 

To  this  I  first  gravely  and  perhaps  somewhat  sternly  replied: 
'^Your  wish  and  hope,  sir,  are,  I  am  confident,  expressed  in  kind- 
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neas,  but  tHeir  fulfilment  would  exile  me  forever  from  Philad{d< 
phia,  to  which  I  shall  never  return  a  disappointed  man.  Biit^' 
changing  my  tone  and  manner,  and  addressing  his  wife  and 
daughter,  holding  a  hand  of  each  in  one  of  mine,  I  added,  face- 
tiously, "  you  will  never  see  me  again,  unless  I  am  prepared  to 
ask  you  to  accompany  me  in  a  drive  in  my  coach  and  four'' — and, 
kissing  their  hands,  I  immediately  took  leave. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  commencement  of 
my  journey,  ray  arrangements  were  complete.  But,  before  tura- 
ing  my  face  toward  the  setting  aun,  I  must  take  leave  of  my  old 
and  well-tried  friend  Dr.  Cooper,  whom  I  am  about  to  leave  be- 
hind mo  in  Philadelphia ;  and  on  whom  I  feel  bound  to  bestow  a 
few  parting  moments  and  woi-ds. 

In  talents,  attainments,  and  general  character.  Dr.  Cooper  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  day.  In  literaturo  and 
science  (political  science  excepted),  his  views  were  deep,  compre- 
hensive and  sound.  But,  in  politics,  so  thoroughly  were  his 
notions  infected  and  perverted  by  the  groundiesa  and  wild  doc- 
trine of  liberty  and  equality,  that  his  benevolence  and  humanity 
alone  prevented  him  from  being  a  Jacobin. 

He  was  by  birth  and  education  an  Englishman,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  an ti- monarchical  principles,  was  elected,  during  the 
period  of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  in  Paris,  and  took  his  seat,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  But  bis  member- 
ship in  that  turbulent  and  tyrannical  body  was  of  short  duration. 
Being  of  a  temper  in  some  degree  fierce  and  fiery,  and  a  spirit 
Tearless,  haughty,  and  inconlrolluble,  he  became  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal contention  with  Eobeapierre,  during  a  sitting  of  the  Assem- 
bly, in  which  the  latter  used,  in  relation  to  him,  unbecoming  and 
offensive  language.  As  soon  as  the  session  was  closed.  Cooper 
determined  on  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  sought  the  Frenchman, 
met  him  in  the  street,  pronounced  him  a  scoundrel  (uj»  c-oqmn), 
drew  his  sword,  and  bade  him  defend  himself.  Kobespierre  de- 
clined the  combat,  but  prepared  for  revenge  on  the  daring  Eng- 
lishman. His  design  was  to  have  him  secretly  assassinated,  or  to 
denounce  him  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  where 
his  influence  was  irresistible,  and  have  him  immediately 
duulcd  to  the  guillotine.     Informed  of  this  by  a  friend. 
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in  some  way  penetrated  the  inteDtion  of  the  French  demagogne, 
and  convinced  that  flight  alone  could  save  him,  Cooper  instantly 
left  Paris,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  meditated  ven- 
geance. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  public  mind  greatly 
agitated,  and  everything  in  a  very  perturbed  condition,  by  the 
actual  existence  and  outrages  of  mobs  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  suspicion  and  reports  of  plots,  insurrections,  and  con- 
certed rebellion.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  himself  became  sus- 
pected to  be  a  leader  among  the  malcontents,  the  dwelling  of  his 
friend  Priestley  had  been  assailed  by  a  mob,  and  all  his  furniture 
and  fine  library  burnt ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  the  dread 
perhaps  of  further  violence,  the  doctor  himself  was  preparing  to 
migrate,  or  had  migrated  to  the  United  Slates. 

Influenced  by  these  and  probably  other  considerations.  Cooper 
determined  to  exile  himself  from  his  native  country,  whose  in- 
habitants, and  himself,  as  one  of  them,  he  held  to  be  deeply 
wronged  and  oppressed,  by  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  government, 
and  try  his  fortune  in  a  foreign  land.  Under  these  impressions 
with  regard  to  political  control,  and  with  "liberty  and  equality" 
as  his  battle  motto,  he  selected  the  United  States  for  his  field  of 
future  action,  and  Philadelphia,  then  our  largest  and  in  all  re- 
spects our  chief  city,  for  his  place  of  residence.  And  from  an 
improvidence  as  to  means,  which  made  a  part  of  his  nature,  he 
was  low  in  funds. 

Philadelphia  was  then  the  seat  of  the  National  Government. 
Congress  was  in  session  when  Cooper  arrived,  and  "Washington. 
Hamilton,  Jefierson,  Jay,  Madison,  Elsworth,  King,  and  manjr 
other  distinguished  men,  statesmen,  and  politicians  were  on  the 
spot  and  in  action.  And  the  Goddess  of  Discord  was  already 
among  them,  and  had  divided  them  into  the  original  parties  of 
Federalist  and  An ti -Federalist — the  former  being  the  advocates  of 
a  more  concentrated  and  powerful  government,  administered  and 
directed  by  legislators  and  oflicers  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
the  latter  of  a  government,  with  a  basis  as  spacious  as  the  popu- 
lated portion  of  the  Union,  of  which  every  man,  who  wore  a  head 
and  wagged  a  tongue,  was  in  part  (and  that  part  far  from  being 
inconsiderable)  a  legislator  and  an  executive  agent. 

At  the  head  of  the  Federal  party  was  Hamilton — of  the  Anti- 
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Federal,  Jefferson — and  their  immediate  aids,  who  consisted  of 
the  ablest  and  moat  influential  statesmen  and  politicians  in  the 
country.  Washington,  too  high,  patriotic,  and  pure-minded,  to 
be  approached  by  party  spirit,  was,  as  his  august  title  impliedj 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  conditiou  of  things,  strengthened  not  a  little  by  his  o' 
pecuniary  condition,  Cooper  was  obliged  to  look  for  a  subsistence 
to  some  public  employment  connected  with  the  profession  of  law, 
to  which  he  bad  been  bred;  but  which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  be 
had  never  yet  practised.  And  that  he  might  the  more  readily 
succeed  in  procuring  some  appointment,  it  was  expedient  that  be 
should  attach  himself  to  one  of  the  politieai  parties.  Nor  was  he 
long  in  making  his  choice.  Nature  and  education  appeared  to 
have  combined  in  fitting  him  for  many  things — but  pre-eminently 
for  three — to  be  a  "  liberty  and  equality"  philosopher  and  projec- 
tor, a  party  politician,  and  a  political  agitator.  Hence,  he 
stinctively  attached  himself  to  Jefferson  and  the  Outs.  Tru( 
Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  therefore,  ofEcially  one  of 
the  Ins.  But  in  principle,  wishes,  and  resolution,  he  was  an  Out; 
because  his  object  was  to  supersede  Ilamilton,  oust  Washington, 
or  at  least  prevent  his  re-election  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate, 
and  be  promoted  to  his  place.  And  that  promotion  he  expected 
from  the  Anti-Federal  party. 

By  several  papers  which  he  wrote,  and  for  which  be  was  pro- 
bably paid.  Cooper  was  not  long  in  convincing  hia  party  of  hia 
dexterity  and  strength  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  therefore  of  hia 
power  to  aid  them  in  their  projects.  And  to  the  employment  of 
it,  chiefly,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  he  was  indebted  for  hia 
subsistence  for  several  years.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  being 
then,  as  it  is  uow,  democratic  in  its  government,  he  was  at  length 
appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  it — but  of  what  court,  or  with  what 
salary,  I  do  not  remember — if,  indeed,  I  was  ever  informed — 
for,  at  that  period,  my  acquaintance  with  the  judge  was  but  alight. 
His  tenure  of  the  office,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  either  "for 
life,"  or  until  terminated  by  promotion.  On  account  of  some  act 
regarded  as  an  official  malversation,  he  was  impeached,  and  either 
removed,  or  induced  to  resign — I  have  forgotten  which. 

Through  whatever  channel,  however,  the  loss  may  have  rei 
him,  it  is  certain  that  he  no  longer  either  held  his  judgesbi 
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received  his  salary,  and  was  again  deprived  of  a  competent  and 
regular  means  of  subsistence.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
misfortune  did  not  take  from  him  a  tittle  of  his  reputation  as  i^ 
powerful,  a  learned,  and  a  perfectly  upright  and  honorable  man. 
His  standing  in  society,  therefore,  and  his  connection  and  inter- 
course with  the  first  men  and  families  in  the  country,  were  un- 
touched. 

Nor  was  it  long  until  authentic  evidence  to  this  effect  appeared 
in  his  election  to  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  Dickinson  College,  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  that  institution  he  remained,  by  far  its  ablest, 
and  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  popular  teachers,  until  the  occur- 
rence of  a  serious  and  threatening  rebellion,  in  the  quelling  of 
which  he  manifested,  in  no  common  degree,  the  courage  and 
energy  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  The  consequence  of  the 
outbreak  was  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  exercises  of  the  in- 
stitution, a  slight  change  in  its  government  and  economy,  and  the 
resignation  of  some  of  its  officers — and  Cooper,  for  what  reason 
I  know  not,  never  returned  to  it. 

After  this,  he  made  Philadelphia  his  home;  and  it  was  now  that 
my  close  intimacy  with  him  commenced.  To  aid  him  in  his 
finances,  which  were  unusually  low,  it  was  at  this  period  that  I 
employed  him,  as  heretofore  stated,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  the  com- 
position of  original  articles  for  the  Port  Folio,  and  rendered  him  all 
other  civilities  and  services  in  my  power.  Nor  did  he  fiiil  to  feel 
them  deeply,  and  cordially  acknowledge  and  endeavor  to  requite 
them  by  bestowing  encomiums  on  me  with  his  tongue  and  his 
pen,  whenever  and  wherever  a  suitable  occasion  to  do  so  presented 
itself  And  when  none  spontaneously  arose,  he  often  created  one. 
This  I  had  subsequently  not  a  few  opportunities  of  learning,  and 
beneficially  realizing  in  Great  Britain.  When  I  subsequently 
made  visits  there,  to  many  places  where  I  considered  myself  un- 
known, I  found  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  letters  of  Cooper  had 
been  there  before  me,  and  prepared  the  way  for  my  reception  in 
a  manner  and  style  far  more  favorable  and  flattering  than  I  had 
reason  to  anticipate. 

Dr.  Cooper  (for  he  was  now  doctorated)  knew  that  I  had  re- 
ceived private  letters  of  invitation  to  migrate  to  the  West;  and 
he  himself  had  some  prospect  of  an  invitation  to  South  Carolina. 
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We  frequently  conferred,  therefore,  on  the  practicability  and  &d- 
TSntage  of  erecting  schools  of  medicine  in  those  quarters-  And 
ive  received,  about  the  same  time,  he,  his  appointment  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  in  South  Carolina, 
which  Bubsequently  led  to  bis  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  that 
institution;  and  I,  to  the  premiership  of  the  medical  department 
of  Transylvania  University.  lie  did  much  toward  the  estabUsk- 
ment  of  the  school  of  medicine  in  Charleston;  and  my  success  in 
relation  to  the  Lexington  school  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

Dr.  Cooper  and  myself  left  Philadelphia  about  the  same  tirae^ 
he  for  Columbia,  and  I  for  Lexington,  We  were  the  first  persons 
that  had  the  independence  and  enterprise  to  sever  an  official  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  issue  from  that 
medical  emporium,  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  schools 
of  medicine  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  And  we  were 
both  successful. 

My  distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Cooper,  I  h&ve  not 
seen  since  I  parted  from  him  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1819, 
But  we  corresponded  regularly  until  within  a  short  period  of  his 
death.  He  officiated  for  a  time,  with  great  popularity,  as  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  and  then  as  president  of 
the  same  institution. 

When  he  retired  from  the  latter  station,  on  account  of  some 
misunderstanding  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  he  was  employed 
by  the  legislature  to  write  a  history  (I  think  it  was)  of  Soutli 
Carohna.  Whether  he  lived  to  finish  that  work  I  am  not  in- 
formed. My  impression  is,  however,  that  he  did  not,  but  died 
while  engaged  in  it,  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore  and  up- 
ward— leaving  behind  him  a  family,  but  no  estate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  labors  of  his  never-idle  and  protracted  life. 

Not  only  was  Cooper's  mind  uncommonly  keen  and  penetrating, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  inquisitive  minds  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
Hence,  the  field  of  knowledge  it  traversed  was  almost  illimitable. 
It  grasped  at  everything,  especially  at  everything  new  and  curious. 
It  went  in  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  phrenology  sooner  after  I 
began  the  propagation  of  it,  than  that  of  any  other  very  dia- 
tingnished  man  in  the  United  Suites.  But  it  did  not  pursue 
to  a  very  great  eztent.    The  doctor  was  a  full  believer 
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science,  and  understood  its  general  principles,  but  never  informed 
himself  of  it  practically  and  in  detail. 

He  frequently  and  anxiously  solicited  me,  by  letter,  to  visit  the 
College  of  Columbia  and  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  phreno- 
logy to  the  pupils  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  I  should 
have  been  much  pleased  to  do  so,  but  was  never  able  to  command 
the  time. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  but  robust,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  very  compactly  built.  His  temperament  was  san- 
guineo-nervous,  his  head  large,  finely  developed,  and  uncommonly 
round,  his  neck  stout  and  thick,  his  chest  capacious,  and  his  re- 
spiration free,  full,  and  vigorous.  His  digestion  was  also  sound 
and  strong. 

From  these  characteristics,  the  physiologist  and  phrenologist 
will  plainly  perceive  that  he  was  framed  and  endowed  by  nature 
for  the  attainment  of  longevity,  and  the  possession  of  a  powerful, 
active,  and  enduring  intellect.  And  the  issue  of  his  life  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  personal  indications. 

He  experienced  two  attacks  of  palsy  (or  one  of  palsy  and  one 
of  apoplexy);  yet  such  was  the  vigor  of  his  constitution,  that  he 
recovered  from  both  without  any  perceptible  impairment  of  mind. 
Hence  his  last  mental  productions  exhibited  no  marks  of  old  age 
—or  if  they  did,  it  was  of  the  old  age  of  a  giant  intellect — the  old 
age  of  Cooper. 

Having  spoken  of  Dr.  Priestley  as  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Cooper,  before  taking  a  final 
leave  of  the  place,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  that  extraordi- 
nary man.  And  the  term  extraordinary  is,  in  many  respects,  as 
applicable  to  him  as  to  any  other  personage  I  have  ever  known. 

It  is  hardly  less  than  extraordinary  that  a  friendship  so  strong 
and  fervent  as  theirs  was,  should  have  existed  between  him  and 
Dr.  Cooper.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  more  dis- 
similar to  each  other.  The  only  mutual  similarity  that  marked 
them  was,  that  each  of  them  possessed  talents  of  an  exalted  order, 
and  information  of  great  variety  and  extent.  But  the  character 
of  their  intellects,  their  temperaments,  and  tempers,  and  their 
modes  of  using  their  information,  were  strikingly  unlike.  In 
their  scrutinies  and  discussions  of  subjects.  Cooper's  intellect  was 
the  most  keen,  penetrating,  and  searching ;  Priestley's  the  most 
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diffuaive,  expanded,  and  liberal.  Priestley  posseased  the  greatest 
amount  of  knowledge;  Cooper  made  the  moat  powerful  use  of 
what  be  did  posaess.  In  diacussion  and  debate,  Priestley  was 
calm,  placid,  and  candid ;  Cooper,  vehement,  fiery,  and  sometimes 
inclined  to  confuse,  perplex,  and  entrap  his  antagonist.  The 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  latter  resembled  those  of  the  advoeate 
resolved,  by  any  admissible  means,  to  succeed  in  bis  cause;  thosB 
of  the  former  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  judge,  summing  up 
the  evidence  and  delivering  his  charge. 

Although  Priestley  made  more  discoveries  in  science  than 
Cooper,  yet  had  he  a  less  original,  strong,  and  philosophical 
mode  of  thinking.  Hence  he  depended  more  on  the  works  of 
others,  and  consulted  books  to  a  greater  extent.  He  also  experi- 
mented on  a  wider  scale,  and  in  a  more  promiscuous  and  indefi- 
nite manner,  and,  therefore,  made  some  of  his  experiments  by 
accident.  I  mean  that  he  made  discoveries  other  than  those 
which  he  contemplated ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  many 
when  he  contemplated  none  at  all.  He  merely  brought  substances 
into  contact,  or  within  striking  distance  of  each  other,  and  ob- 
served and  noted  the  effect,  and  thus  discovered  new  and  unex- 
pected facts  and  relations  of  which  he  afterward  availed  himself 
for  useful  purposes. 

Cooper,  on  the  contrary,  had  little  or  nothing  of  bap-hazard 
in  his  actions.  Whatever  he  did  was  designed  for  the  attainment 
of  some  definite  end.  And  if  he  failed  in  that,  his  failure  was 
likely  to  be  complete;  because  to  that  alone  he  attended,  usually 
regardless  of  everything  else.  Honco,  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
riment, or  series  of  experiments,  he  discovered  and  picked  up 
nothing  accidentally  by  the  way.  Nor  had  he  the  patience  of 
Priestley  to  persevere  in  the  repetition  of  barren  experiments,  or 
in  the  trial  of  new  ones  for  the  same  purpose.  In  a  word,  he  was 
a  neck-or-nothing  man,  and,  therefore,  never  content  with  small 
results— not  remembering  that  great  things  are  always  and  neces- 
sarily composed  of  small  ones,  and  that  the  only  certain  road  to 
true  and  lasting  achievement  and  fame  is  from  the  small  to  the 
great. 

But  the  most  striking  difference  between  Priestley  and  Cooper 
was  in  their  temperaments  and  tempers,  to  which  a  mere  refe- 
rence has  been  already  made.     The  organization  of  the  former 
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was  much  less  terse  than  that  of  the  latter ;  and  his  temperament 
was  nervo-sanguineous,  with  a  moderate  but  evident  mixture  of 
the  phlegmatic.  And  his  organ  of  benevolence  was  strongly 
developed.  To  that  development  and  mixture  were  attributable 
the  mildness  and  placidity  of  his  temper,  which  was  rarely  if  ever 
very  seriously  ruffled.  To  that  again  were  to  be  attributed  the 
calmness  and  courtesy  of  his  manner  and  language  in  all  his  con- 
troversial engagements  (and  they  were  numerous)  in  which, 
whether  they  were  conducted  viva  voce  or  through  the  press,  he 
never  employed  an  expression  that  was  really  exceptionable,  and 
much  less  offensive,  in  either  word  or  sentiment.  Hence,  though 
nearly  all  his  controversies  were  on  matters  of  religion,  he  never 
engendered  in  fair  and  liberal  minded  antagonists  resentment  or« 
dislike.  With  whatever  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  with  whatever 
determination  to  crush  him,  they  might  battle  with  the  theologian, 
they  never  failed  to  feel  kindly,  and  think  in  the  highest  de- 
gree respectfully  toward  the  man.  Nor  could  they  even  deny 
that  his  deportment  had  in  it  much  of  the  pure  philanthropist 
and  the  Christian.  If  any  person  entertained  toward  him  a  single 
element  of  the  odium  iheologium^  it  was  the  bigot  and  the  fanatic. 
And  they,  in  their  controversies,  are  but  rabid  animals,  with  but 
two  legs  instead  of  four. 

Priestley's  fund  of  knowledge  was  all  but  boundless ;  and,  in 
the  communication  and  diffusion  of  it,  he  was  bounteous  to  pro- 
fusion. Though,  in  neither  public  nor  private  discourse  did  he 
manifest  a  trait  of  what  is  called  eloquence,  or  elegance  of  style 
or  manner ;  yet  was  he  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing preachers  and  coUoquists  T  have  ever  known.  So  unskilled 
or  careless  was  he  in  orthoepy,  that  he  even  pronounced  very 
incorrectly  not  a  few  of  the  most  common  words  in  the  English 
language — and  some  of  them  he  pronounced  so  illiterately,  not  to 
say  so  vulgarly,  as  to  amount  to  a  serious  blemish  on  his  scholar- 
ship. Thus,  for  example,  instead  of  "  horse,"  and  "  house,"  and 
"  here,"  he  gave  you  orse  and  ouse  and  ere  ;  and  instead  of  "  oak," 
and  "  order,"  and  "  ear,"  you  had  from  him  hocik^  horder,  and  Jiear, 
And  these  are  English  vulgarities. 

But  so  rich  was  the  doctor  in  valuable  colloquial  matter,  and 
so  bounteously  and  dexterously  did  he  impart  it,  that  I  never 
passed  half  an  hour  in  conversation  with  him  that  did  not  add 
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something  to  my  stock  of  useful  knowledge — some  intereBtiagl 
fact 

Added  to  his  other  amiable  and  attractive  attributes, 
Priestley  was  one  of  the  most  single-minded  and  modest  men  %M 
have  ever  known.  For  the  vast  store  of  knowledge  he  poasessod^^ 
he  took  to  himself  no  credit,  except  on  the  score  of  labor  and  in* 
dustry.  He  earnestly,  and  I  am  confident  sincerely,  assured  me 
that  not  a  few  of  his  college-mates  were  equal,  and  some  of  them 
superior  to  him,  in  the  facility  with  which  tbey  acquired  scholar- 
ship and  knowledge.  Between  him  and  them,  therefore,  when 
they  took  their  degrees,  there  was  little  or  no  diiference  in  point 
of  attainment.  "But,"  said  he,  "when  we  quitted  college,  they 
, quitted  study,  and  I  stuck  to  it ;  and  most  of  them  were  soon  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  behind  me;  and  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  more  of  them.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  why  they  are 
not  my  equals  or  superiors  in  knowledge." 

As  Dr.  Priestley  advanced  in  age,  he  lost  none  of  the  sprightli- 
ness,  vivacity,  or  clearness  of  his  mind.  But,  that  he  lost  some 
of  its  strength,  I  learned  from  the  following  fact.  In  earnest  con- 
versation or  discussion,  he  could  not,  without  fatigue,  persevere 
80  long  as  he  had  been  previously  able  to  do.  He  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  pause  frecjnently  and  at  shorter  intervals,  to  recruit  hia 
expended  strength — and  would  then  proceed.  So  strikingly  true 
and  remarkable  was  this,  that,  at  table,  after  dinner,  when  wine 
and  earnest  conversation  were  going  round,  I  Lave  seen  him 
scores  of  times,  after  a  few  sprightly  and  energetic  remarks, 
dropping  into  a  momentary  slumber,  and  then  awaking  and  re- 
suming conversation  with  his  usual  spirit.  And  the  same  was 
the  case  with  Mr,  Jefferson  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit  to  him, 
when  he  had  attained  his  eighty-second  or  third  year.  His  mind 
was  as  clear  and  sprightly  as  it  had  been  twenty  years  pre- 
viously; but  its  strength  was  less,  and  therefore  more  easily  ex- 
hausted. Hence,  be  was  compelled,  in  conversation,  to  pause  ' 
more  frequently  to  allow  it  to  recruit.  And,  I  am  inclined  to-l 
believe,  that  such  is  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  all  persons  fiip 
advanced  in  years;  provided  they  have  not,  through  indolence 
and  dise&e,  allowed  their  faculties  to  relax  and  take  rust.  Their 
minds  retain  their  clearness  and  sprightlinesa,  but  decliii 
strength  and  endurance.     If  I  am  not  misinformed,  J.  Q.  Adani*  . 
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gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The  last  remarks  he  made  in 
Congress  were  as  perspicaous,  and  as  much  to  the  point,  as  any 
he  had  ever  previously  offered ;  but  they  were  comparatively  few 
and  brief. 

Notwithstanding  the  charges  of  damning  theological  heresies, 
that  were  piled  mountain-high  against  Dr.  Priestley,  I  witnessed 
in  him,  on  a  certain  occasion,  manifestations  of  mind  and  feeling, 
which,  in  iny  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  others  whose  Christian 
orthodoxy  was  never  questioned,  utterly  nullified  and  scattered 
them  to  the  wind.  I  attended  him,  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Rush,  in  a  severe  and  very  threatening  fit  of  sickness,  when  I 
greatly  feared,  and  he  himself  confidently  believed,  that  he  was 
on  his  death-bed.  And  never  did  I  behold  any  individual,  in  a 
like  case,  more  calm  and  submissive  than  he  was,  under  present 
suflFering,  or  more  firm  and  confiding,  peacefully  resigned  and 
cheerfully  hopeful  in  relation  to  his  condition  in  a  future  state. 

But  to  waive  the  further  consideration  of  these  minor  points, 
and  proceed  in  the  main  and  more  immediate  tenor  of  my  story. 

For  some  time  past,  the  current  of  my  thoughts  had  been 
chiefly  turned  to  my  migration  to  the  great  West.  The  point  of 
time  on  which  I  had  definitively  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
that  enterprise,  by  far  the  most  important  that  marks  my  long 
and  apparently  restless  career,  was  the  sixth  of  October,  18191 
And,  when  the  earnestly  contemplated  moment  arrived,  not  a 
tittle  was  wanting,  either  material  or  mental,  in  my  preparation 
for  my  journey.  And  everything  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
maturity.  « 

I  have  pronounced  my  career  apparently  restless ;  and  it  was 
nothing  more.  It  was  not  really  restless.  That  quality,  had  it 
existed,  would  have  fastened  on  me  the  charge  of  fickleness. 
And  of  that  characteristic  I  have  not,  in  the  composition  of  my 
nature,  a  single  element.  "Fickleness"  is  wanton  and  uncalcu- 
lating  changeability,  a  proneness  to  change  without  reflection, 
and  therefore  without  a  suflicient  cause,  and  of  course  without 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  amendment  of  condition.  But  for  a 
change  of  that  description  I  had  no  relish,  and  hence  possessed 
toward  it  no  shadow  of  disposition.  ♦ 

Though  my  course  in  life  has  been  marked  by  several  changes 
from  place  to  place,  the  tenor  of  my  pursuits  has  been  always 
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the  same.  And  the  changes  have  been  the  result  of  serious 
deliberation,  and  made  under  a  reasonable  belief  that  mj  conditioii 
would  be  improved  by  them,  in  consequence  of  an  enlargement  or 
elevation  of  my  field  of  action,  or  of  both  united.  I  felt  my 
energies  cramped  and  restrained,  for  want  of  room,  and  expe- 
rienced a  conviction — the  issue  of  forecast  and  deliberate  exami- 
nation— that  a  wider  scope  for  exertion  would  elevate  my  views, 
invigorate  my  resolution,  and  augment  my  usefulness.  Nor  did 
the  result  ever  fail  to  show  that  my  anticipation  was  correct. 
And  this  was  very  signally  true  of  the  momentous  change  I  am 
at  present  considering. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Leave  Philadelphia — State  of  travelling — Lon^  drought  —  Reach  Lexington — 

Points  of  the  compass — Medical  school — Professors — Dr.  D y — An  address  to 

the  people — Address  to  the  Legislature — My  introductory — Valedictory — Reply 
to  a  critique  on  my  **  Life  of  Greene" — End  of  session — Departure  for  Europe — 
Liverpool — English  women — Stage-conch  anecdote — Mrs.  Solomon — Koscoe — 
Bostock — Sir  Astley  Cooper — John  Hunter — First  interview  with  Abcmetby — 
Mr.  Lawrence — Mrs.  Somcr^ille — Ladies'  conversation  party — Chelsea  Hospital 
— London — Speakers  in  Parliament — Thames  tunnel — Coronation  of  George  the 
Fourth — Death  of  Queen  Caroline. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  6th  of  October,  1819, 1  took  leave  of 
Philadelphia,  if  not  with  a  "light  heart"  at  least  with  a  resolute 
one — a  stranger  to  previous  failure  and  disappointment,  fearless  of 
any  such  events  in  the  future,  and  utterly  regardless  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  My  object  was  to  be  the  first  introducer  of  true 
medical  science  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  thus  to  commence 
the  independence,  in  that  respect,  of  the  West  and  South  on  the 
medical  institutions  of  the  East  and  North.  And  in  thirty  years 
the  scheme  is  beginning  to  take  palpable  effect.  Such  independ- 
ence is  now  talked  of  and  seriously  contemplated.  And  the 
settled  and  spreading  intention  in  the  public  mind,  is  the  truth- 
telling  harbinger  of  the  "consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
Having  succeeded,  therefore,  in  the  enterprise,  where  certain 
predecessors  had  failed,  I  have  deemed  it  instructive  and  useful 
to  make  a  clear  disclosure  of  my  means  of  success.  Nor  can  I 
doubt  that  the  enlightened  and  candid  reader  will  concur  with 
me  in  opinion. 

Of  my  journey  to  the  West,  I  shall  only  say  that  it  was  rough, 
tedious,  and  somewhat  dangerous,  the  danger  arising  in  part 
from  the  breaking  down  or  overturning  of  carriages  on  roads 
almost  impassable,  and  in  part  from  robbers  who  ambushed  tlie 
way.  But  from  neither  of  the  two  was  it  my  misfortune  to  suffer. 
Two  entire  weeks  of  constant  and  hard  travelling  were  then 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  journey  which  can  now  be 
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performed  in  less  than  five  entire  days.  And,  at  no  distant 
period,  it  will  be  performed,  at  farthest,  in  half  the  time.  Such  is 
the  issue  of  meeting  and  encountering  difficulties  with  suitable 
means  and  with  stern  resolution  and  perseverance  of  purpose. 
And  it  is  to  furnish  proof  of  this  salutary  and  momentous 
truth,  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to  introduce  into  my  narrative 
aught  that  can  be  construed  into  intentional  self-applause.  Nor 
have  I,  after  all  that  can  be  alleged  on  the  subject,  introduced 
into  it  a  single  fact,  sentiment,  or  allegation  beyond  the  plain  and 
universally  admitted  truism,  that  whatever  of  worth  or  useful- 
ness has  been  performed  by  me,  has  been  the  product  of  the 
fitnesses  for  such  performance  of  the  corporeal,  intellectual,  and 
moral  attributes  which  I  possess  and  have  exercised,  as  natural 
causes  necessarily  productive  of  natural  eflfects,  and  without  the 
exercise  of  which  causes,  the  eflfects  corresponding  to  them  would 
•  never  have  occurred. 

The  character  of  the  season,  in  which  I  migrated  to  the  West, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  marked  by  the  most  obstinate  and 
alarming  drought  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  region  where 
it  prevailed  remembered  to  have  witnessed.  And  in  the  Western 
States,  its  prevalence  was  extensive ;  the  river  Ohio  was  so 
exhausted  of  its  waters  as  to  be,  in  many  places,  unnavigable  for 
weeks  by  the  lightest  flat-bottomed  boats.  Instead  of  presenting 
the  spectacle  of  a  bold,  free-flowing  river,  it  consisted  in  many 
sections  of  no  inconsiderable  length,  of  a  series  of  ponds  connected 
by  shallow  and  slow-moving  streams.  I  attempted  to  descend  it 
from  Wheeling  in  a  small  keelboat,  constructed  and  fitted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  mechanics  and  river 
navigators ;  but,  before  the  completion  of  ten  miles  of  my  voyage, 
the  boat  ran  aground  on  a  broad  and  apparently  impassable  sand- 
bar ;  and  I  instantly  abandoned  her,  provided  myself  with  horses, 
and  performed  what  yet  remained  of  my  journey  (a  distance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  miles)  by  land. 

In  my  passage  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  Wheeling  to 
Maysville,  I  soon  had  occasion  to  observe  that  it  was  not  the 
river  alone  which  was  changed  in  its  appearance  and  character 
by  the  drought;  the  entire  face  of  the  country  was  altered. 
Every  rivulet  was  dried  up ;  larger  streams  were  in  so  nearly  the 
same  condition  that  not  merely  inconvenience  but  a  serious  pri- 
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I  therefore  adranced  to  her  with  a  movement  and  a  bow  of  I 
courtesy,  offered  her  my  arm,  which  she  promptly  accepteil,  in  ttm 
lady-like  manner,  and  I  thus  conducted  her  to  the  meal  that  was! 
in  waiting. 

By  thia  casual  meeting,  and  the  intercourse  held  by  means  i 
it,  which  amouuted  to  a  sort  of  half-adventure,  I  formed  with  tb( 
lady,  who,  in  addition  to  her  uncommon  amount  of  informational 
good  sense,  and  good  breeding,  was  an  accomplished  eolloquia1i|f  ■ 
an  intimSte  and  pleasant  acquaintance,  which  continued  to  bc 
cherished,  talked  of  and  revivified,  as  often  as  we  subsequently 
met,  until  the  close  of  her  life;  an  event  which  did  not  occur 
until  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years.     And  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  she  often  spoke  of  me  in  such  terms  as  induced 
other  persons  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  me.  *] 

On  the  day  following,  I  reached  Lexington,  where  I  was  met' 
and  received  with  the  cordiality  and  warmth  of  a  southern  wel- 
come, by  the  Trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  and  all  the 
other  leading  gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  were  assembled  at  the 
hotel,  in  which  apartments  for  me  had  been  taken. 

On  this  occasion,  there  occurred  to  me  an  incident,  which  I 
deem  worthy  of  notice ;  not  because  it  was  new  and  unique 
itself,  but  because,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  was  unique  in  ' 
lastingness  of  its  impression  on  ine. 

My  arrival  in  Lexington  took  place  a  little  before  sunset,  and* 
the  sun  was  shining  as  vividly  and  brightly  as  the  hour  of  the 
day  and  the  smoky  condition  of  the  atmosphere  permitted.  When 
I  first  entered  the  city,  my  perception  of  the  bearing  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
was  correct  and  clear.  But,  while  I  was  looking  in  a  diilerent 
direction,  the  stage  in  which  I  "was  seated  turned  a  corner,  to 
reach  the  post-office  and  deliver  the  mail,  and  deranged  by  the 
movement  my  perception  (I  ought  ]ierhaps  to  say  feeling  of  those 
points).  And  though  I  resided  in  Lexington  eighteen  years,  that 
feeling  never  became  rectified.  My  perception  and  knowledge 
of  the  points  of  the  compass  were  by  time  and  observation  ren- 
dered correct.  1  knew  in  what  direction  they  severally  lay. 
in  relation  to  them  my  feeling  (perhaps  I  might  call  it  my 
continued  wrong.     I  always  felt  as  if  the  east  lay  in  the 
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of  the  north,  the  west  in  the  direction  of  the  south,  the  north  in 
the  west,  and  the  south  in  the  east. 

I  tried,  moreover,  many  fair  experiments  to  correct  the  illusion 
which  so  obstinately  adhered  to  me.  I  have  gone  a  short  distance 
into  the  country,  and  my  sensations  became  correct.  I  have  re- 
turned, under  a  determination  to  keep  them  so,  aiccompanied  by 
an  efiEbrt  to  that  effect.  And  I  always  succeeded  in  my  effort 
until  I  had  reached  the  boundary  line  of  the  city.  But  no  sooner 
had  I  entered  the  city  and  looked  on  the  courses  of  the  streets, 
than  my  illusion  recurred,  and  my  feeling  as  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  was  i^ain  perverted. 

I  am  now  in  Lexington,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  immediate 
field  of  my  future  action.  That  action  is,  in  its  character  and 
object,  widely  different  from  any  in  which  I  have  been  heretofore 
engaged.  Nor  are  its  character  and  object  the  only  points  in 
which  it  is  new  to  me.  It  also  devolves  on  me  a  new  responsi- 
bility, much  deeper  and  weightier  than  any  I  have  hitherto  en- 
countered. It  is  much  more  arduous  in  its  nature,  and,  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  more  momentous  in  its  effects.  It  is  to  be  cer- 
tainly for  many  years,  perhaps  to  the  termination  of  my  life,  an 
unremitting  war  with  difficulties ;  some  of  them  the  product  of 
nature  herself  and  others  the  fruit  of  the  opposition  of  man. 

The  prize,  moreover,  for  which  I  am  to  contaid,  is  vast  and 
enduring.  It  is  my  own  reputation  and  standing  as  a  man,  a 
physician,  and  a  generally  supposed  possessor  of  some  share  of 
literature  and  science,  and  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare, on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  the  great  community  of  the 
West  and  South,  of  my  contemporaries  and  posterity. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  momentous  design,  I  have  vast 
and  multi&rious  labors  and  duties  to  perform.  Of  these,  my  first 
and  one  of  the  most  difiicult  and  important  is,  to  clear  and  pre- 
pare the  virgin,  moral,  and  intellectual  soil  of  the  great  West  and 
South  for  the  seeds  of  true  medical  science  and  literature.  I  say 
the  ^^  virgin^'*  9oil;  for,  as  yet,  that  soil  had  never  undergone  the 
slightest  preparation  for  such  a  purpose.  Much  less  had  a  grain 
of  the  seed  been  yet  planted  in  it  and  watered.  I  was  the  first 
and  genuine  pioneer  in  the  enterprise  to  that  effect.  In  the  year 
1819, 1  found  the  mental  soil  of  the  West  and  South  as  perfect  a 
stranger  to  real  medical  philosophy,  as  Boone  and  Kenton  found 
23 
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their  physical  soil  a  stranger  to  wheat  and  barley,  i 
arrival  in  the  uuweeded  wilderness.  Of  mere  practical  medicine, 
respectable  in  its  order,  and  useful  in  its  effect,  certain  portioTia 
of  the  Missiasippi  Vallej  were  not,  at  that  date,  entirely  destitute. 
But,  in  relation  to  philosophical  medicine,  the  whole  region  was 
a  barren  waste. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  in  the  western  country,  and 
fiuch,  some  of  my  thoughts  and  reflections  in  relation  to  it,  on 
my  first  arrival.  The  almost  unlimited  magnitude  of  my  task 
to  be  performed  being  thus  referred  to,  a  brief  representation  of 
my  means  for  the  perlbrmance  of  it,  will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  be 
deemed  out  of  place. 

On  my  arrival  in  Lexington,  I  had  found  in  waiting  for  me 
thirty-seven  pupils,  but  nothing  that  could  be  regarded  as  means 
for  the  instruction  of  them ;  no  suitable  lecture-room,  no  library, 
no  chemical  apparatus  of  any  value,  and  not  the  shadow  of  a 
cabinet,  of  any  description.  And  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  especially  after  the  late  occurrence  of  a  devastating 
fire,  were  at  an  ebb  corresponding  to  that  of  the  means  of  medical 
teaching.  Nor  is  all  that  clouded  my  prospect  of  success  yet 
told.  I  had  under  my  direction  one  of  the  most  miserable 
Faculties  of  medicine,  or  rather  the  materials  of  which  to  form 
soch  Faculty,  tHht  the  Caucasian  portion  of  the  human  family  can 
well  furnish,  or  the  human  mind  easily  imagine.  It  consisted  of  five 
professors  (I  myself  being  one  of  them),  among  whom  was  divided 
the  administration  of  seven  different  branches  of  the  profession. 
And  of  the  five,  three  were  (as  related  to  the  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged by  them)  but  little  else  than  medical  ciphers.  But 
fortunately  this  nullity  was  not  altogether  the  result  of  mental 
deficiency.  Had  it  been  so,  I  need  not  add  that  the  case  would 
have  been  remediless.  It  arose  more,  perhaps,  from  an  entire 
want  of  the  proper  kind  and  degree  of  mental  cultivation  and 
training.  One  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  man  of  a  very  re- 
spectable intellect,  had  received  somewhat  of  a  classical  education, 
had  been  regularly,  and,  as  some  thought,  thoroughly  bred  to, 
medicine,  and,  as  a  colloquist,  was  fertile  and  uncommonly 
quent.  But  hia  nerves  seemed  made  of  aspen  leaves,  interwovi 
with  the  leaves  of  the  mimosa  sensitiva,  that  trembled  and  shranl 
from  the  slightest  touch  of  responsibility  j  even  from  the 
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sibility  of  uttering  and  maintaining  a  medical  doctrine;  no  matter 
whether  it  was  derived  from  an  external  source,  or  from  the  in- 
ternal working  of  his  own  fancy.  Of  the  other  two,  one  had  been 
also,  to  some  extent,  educated ;  but  he  knew  more  of  almost  any- 
thing else  than  he  did  of  the  subject  he  was  appointed  to  teach. 
The  other  possessed  an  intellect  not  much,  if  in  any  measure, 
below  the  middle  standard;  but  it  was  miserably  letterless  and 
untrained.  The  professor  of  it  could  do  nothing  more  than  con- 
verse fluently  but  very  coarsely  on  such  matters  as  he  superfi- 
cially knew,  and  on  nothing  T^as  his  knowledge  more  than  super- 
ficial.   To  real  study  and  investigation  he  was  a  stranger. 

The  fourth  professor,  though  perhaps  the  most  meagrely  en- 
dowed of  the  whole  by  nature,  was  the  only  one  that  was  qu^ified 
and  resolutely  determined  to  work.  Yet  was  he  firm  in  the  belief 
and  free  in  his  expression  of  it,  that  the  school  was  destined  to 
have  very  limited  classes.  Ilis  avowal  of  this  opinion  I  somewhat 
positively  discouraged;  requesting  him  in  a  tone  not  altogether, 
however,  free  from  jest  and  playfulness,  either  to  dismiss  his  pro- 
phetic spirit  or  bridle  its  tongue ;  for  that  T  was  determined  to 
defeat  and  nullify  his  predictions;  and  that  1  was  neither  accus- 
tomed to  meet,  nor  well  prepared  to  brook  disappointment.  I 
then  added,  more  seriously  and  significantly :  "  Our  true  policy 
is,  either  never  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  our  success,  or  to 
pronounce  it  certain — for  a  man  under  the  influence  of  doubt 
and  apprehension  does  not  un  frequently  more  mischief  by  his 
words  than  he  can  remove  by  his  actions."  To  this  1  subjoined, 
in  a  voice  and  manner  neither  misunderstood  nor  unfelt  by  him: 
"  When  hope  is  likely  to  fail  me,  in  a  favorite  project,  I  substitute, 
in  its  stead,  resolution,  energy,  and  perseverance,  as  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  in  the  present  case.  And  he  who  selects  them  as 
his  banner  motto^  and  battles  under  it  like  a  man,  is  never  van- 
qtiished,  whether  he  fail  or  succeed.  For  their  import  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  motto  to  *  do  or  die,'  which  I  have  chosen  as 
mine  in  the  enterprise  before  me.  As  respects  the  formation 
of  a  distinguished  school  in  this  place,  the  term  failure  is  ex- 
punged from  my  vocabulary.  And  so  let  it  be  from  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  whole  Faculty,  and,  whatever  may  be  our  prospect 
now,  our  success  hereafter  is  free  from  doubt.  With  such 
auspices,  therefore,  let  us  commence  action,  under  the  further 
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guardianship  of  our  Kovolutionary  motto:  United  ut  stand, 
we  fall;  and  in  three  years  hence  all  will  be  well.' 

Having  cheered  my  almost  deaponding  colleague  with  remarl 
to  thia  effect,  expressed  in  a  style  of  animation  and  firmness,  I 
left  him  in  much  better  spirits  than  I  had  found  him ;  and,  on  the 
third  day  afterward,  the  whole  Faculty  were  at  their  posts,  in  such, 
of  the  University  apartments  as  were  moat  suitable,  he  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  two  branches  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  and  I  with  those  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  each  of  the  other  members  with  the  adminie- 
tration  of  a  single  branch.  More  correctly,  however,  1  must  ob- 
serve that  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  appointment  in  a  small  private  amphitheatre  of  hia 
own. 

Of  this  gentleman,  my  fourth  colleague  (Professor  Dudley),  the 
condition,  though  different,  was  by  no  means  promising.  In 
scholarship  and  literary  knowledge  he  was  very  deficient.  And, 
though  he  had  studied  his  profession,  I  am  willing  to  believe 
carefully,  for  several  years,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  prac- 
tised it  for  a  considerable  time,  yet  he  had  never  in  any  way  as  yet 
distinguished  himself.  He  had,  therefore,  no  reputation.  And  as 
he  possessed  none  of  the  ardor  or  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of  genius, 
his  talents  were  believed  to  he  of  a  moderate  order.  But  he  pos- 
sessed industry,  resolution,  and  perseverance,  and  they  constituted 
ground  of  hope  and  expectation.  And  that  ground  proved  solid 
and  productive  in  direct  contradiction  of  general  belief.  Ilence, 
when  I  first  ventured  to  assert  that  he  would  become  an  able 
professor  and  teacher  (and  I  was  the  first  man  who  did  so),  I  waa 
suspected  of  irony,  a  suspicion  which  I  promptly  repelled.  But 
Professor  Dudley  is  a  self-made  man.  Nor  do  I  design  the  ex- 
pression to  be  a  symbol  of  discredit,  but  directly  the  reverse. 

I  mean  that  Professor  Dudley  took  his  fate  and  fortune  into 
bis  own  keeping,  and,  by  his  industry  aud  perseverance,  made 
himself  what  he  is,  an  eminent  surgeon.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any 
man  living  of  whom  that  achievement  is  more  strictly  true. 

Having  been  somewhat  successful  in  dispelling  the  doubts  and 
fears  of  the  moat  hopeful  of  my  eolleagues,  respecting  the  esta- 
blishment and  elevation  to  distinction  and  usefulness  of  a  medioa^ 
school  iu  the  West  and  South,  I  was  anxious  to  exercise 
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lar  influence  and  to  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Lexington,  and  as  far  as  practicable  on  those  of  Kentucky  and  the 
adjoining  States.  And  this  important  object  I  endeavored  to 
efiect  in  three  several  ways:  by  speaking  cheerfully  and  confi- 
dently of  success  in  the  enterprise  as  often  as  I  conversed  on  it, 
and  addressing  letters  bearing  on  it  to  men  of  influence,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  western  country ;  but  more  especially  by  my 
Inaugural  Address,  to  which  I  have  not  until  now  alluded,  and 
respecting  which  I  shall  ofler  a  few  remarks. 

My  design  to  deliver  the  address,  with  the  time  when  and  the 
place  where,  the  delivery  was  to  take  place,  were  so  announced  in 
the  public  prints  as  to  make  an  impression  and  call  together  a 
very  large  and  crowded  audience.  The  subject  of  the  address 
moreover  was  not  only  significant,  but  interesting  and  important 
to  the  enterprise  before  me.  And  on  the  mere  style  and  manner 
of  it  1  had  bestowed  considerable  attention;  but  more  on  its  matter 
and  argument.  Nor  did  the  Reverend  Horace  Holley,  D.  D.,  the 
President  of  Transylvania  University,  who  was  fond  of  pageantry 
and  show,  fail  to  render  the  entire  ceremony  of  my  inauguration 
as  imposing  as  possible.  Among  other  expedients  to  that  effect, 
he  and  myself  addressed  each  other  in  Latin,  or  rather  he  ad- 
dressed me,  and  I  replied  to  him  in  that  sonorous,  highly  polished, 
and  magnificent  tongue,  an  expedient  not  without  a  salutary 
effect.  Our  ceremonious  by-play,  however,  in  Latin,  was  but  the 
prelude  to  my  inaugural  address  in  English,  which  followed  it. 

The  subject  of  the  address  was  the  facility,  certainty,  and 
general  advantages  of  establishing  a  school  of  medicine  in  the 
West  and  South,  and  the  honor  and  manifold  benefits  Lexington 
would  derive  from  being  the  seat  of  it. 

The  introductory  ceremony,  consisting  chiefly  of  prayer  and 
music,  occupied  about  half  an  hour;  and  the  delivery  of  my 
address  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  occasion  I  regarded  as 
the  grand  moral  and  most  eventful  climacteric  of  my  life,  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  promote  or  impede  the  tenor  of  its  success. 
I  therefore  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  under  deep  feeling. 
And  my  effort  (for  I  speak  of  the  issue  precisely  as  it  eventuated) 
was  eminently  successful.  Doubts,  fears,  and  fancied  difficulties 
disappeared  under  it  like  mist  under  sunshine.  Before  I  had 
spoken  ten  minutes,  I  was  made  fully  sensible  of  the  favorable 
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impression  I  was  producing.  Immediately  in  my  front  sat  • 
group  of  my  warmest,  most  intelligent,  and  moat  sincerely  in- 
terested friends;  and  in  their  aspect  I  read  distinctly  the  fate  ol 
my  address.  And  I  read  it,  if  possible,  more  distinctly  and  aig^ 
nificantly,  in  the  aspect  and  deportment  of  two  aged  and  respecj 
able,  but  neither  scientific  nor  literary  physicians.  When 
commenced  the  delivery  of  it,  they  were  seated  some  distancf-l 
from  me,  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  And  they  both  roset, 
at  nearly  the  same  moment,  and  began  gradually  to  approach  me^ 
still  haltiog  after  each  short  and  sileot  forward  movement,  and 
intently  listening,  as  if  resolute  not  to  lose  a  syllablo  from  my  lips. 
And  this  progression  they  continued  until  one  of  them  came  so 
near  to  me  that  I  could  have  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

The  peroration  of  my  address,  which  was  brief  and  pithy,,  Jj 
had  committed  to  memory.     When  I  had  reached  it,  tliereforo, 
dropping  my  manuscript  (which,  though   hitherto  held  in   my 
hand,  had  been  recited  rather  than  read),  I  threw  into  my  delivery 
all  the  depth  and  force  of  voice,  manner,  and  general  expression. 
I  could  command,  and  concluded  amidst  marks  of  emotion  in  tbi 
audience,  and  a  burst  of  applause  from  them,  such  as  I  had  n 
if  ever  seen  and  heard  surpassed.     And  from  that  moment  a^. 
desponding  and  doubt  about  the  success  of  my  enterprise  we] 
either  dismissed  or  silenced.     As  far  as  I  was  informed,  the 
failure  was  never  afterward  associated  with   the   name   or  ths 
thoughts  of  the  medical  school     The  moral  pendulum  passed, 
for  a  time,  far  over  the  line  of  gravity;  and  expectation  became 
too  high,  and  hope  even  too  ardent  and  dazzling.     But  subse- 
quent time  and  reflection  did  their  work;  and  things  assumed 
their  appropriate  place  and  condition. 

A  copy  of  my  address  was  immediately  asked  for  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  a  suitable  edition  of  it  published  and  widely 
circulated.  Nor  did  the  editors  of  newspapers  withhold  iheit 
services  in  the  promotion  of  its  usefulness  and  eclat.  To  this, 
as  far  as  I  was  informed,  there  was  in  the  West  but  one  excep- 
tion ;  and  that  was  in  Cincinnati.  I  was  told,  but  never  saw  thq 
article,  that  the  writer  of  a  paragraph  or  two,  in  a  paper  of  thi 
place,  cavilled  at  my  declaration  {which  the  address  contained  am 
explicitly  expressed),  that  none  but  western  and  southern  pracLi- 
tiouers  of  medicine,  versed  by  experience  in  the  knowledge  q^ 
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ihem,  either  were  or  could  be  competent  to  the  treatment  of  west- 
em  and  southern  diseases,  and  that,  therefore,  none  but  professors 
practically  trained  in  the  West  and  South  could  competently 
lecture  on  such  treatment  And  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  this 
was  the  first  time  that  that  sentiment  was  publicly  avowed.  It 
was  characterized,  therefore  by  both  novelty  and  independence, 
it  was  purely  practical,  and  presented  to  medical  pupils,  their 
parents  and  guardians,  the  important  truth  that  those  who  pur- 
posed to  practise  medicine  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  and 
South,  ought,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  to  receive  their  educa- 
tion in  schools  of  the  West  and  South,  administered  by  professors 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  those  regions. 

Calculated  as  the  doctrine  was,  therefore,  to  produce  a  great 
change,  not  to  say  revolution,  in  medical  education,  unfriendly 
to  the  monopoly  and  profits  of  eastern  schools,  or  rather  of  the 
professors  in  them,  it  was  not  supposable  that  it  would  be  received 
with  approval  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Accordingly,  it  was  not 
alone  by  the  Cincinnati  paper  that  it  was  cavilled  at  and  censured. 
It  was  also  attacked  and  opposed  by  several  eastern  papers,  espe- 
cially in  Philadelphia;  and  if  my  memory  mislead  me  not,  like- 
wise in  New  York.  Nor  has  the  controversy  yet  entirely  ceased 
—though  the  spirit  and  tone  of  it  are  enfeebled.  Time,  observa- 
tion, and  experience  have  awarded  the  victory.  By  all  physicians 
competent  to  pass  on  the  subject  an  enlightened  and  disinterested 
judgment,  the  sentiment  which  I  proclaimed  thirty  years  ago  in 
my  inaugural  address,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  true.  Those 
physicians  alone,  who  are  practically  versed  in  the  diseases  of  the 
West  and  South,  are  qualified  either  to  treat  them  skilfully  and 
successfully  themselves,  or  to  teach  pupils  so  to  treat  them.  Nor 
did  I  specify,  in  my  address,  a  single  benefit,  either  physical, 
moral,  or  intellectual,  that  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school 
in  Lexington  promised  in  my  opinion  to  confer  on  the  city,  which 
it  did  not  confer. 

Under  this  head  of  my  subject,  I  shall  only  add,  that  when  I 
now  throw  my  eye  over  the  pages  of  my  inaugural  address,  though 
I  find  the  style,  tenor,  and  spirit  of  it,  as  a  composition,  to  be  of 
a  respectable  order,  and  believe  its  argument  to  be  sound  and 
irrefutable,  yet  am  I  surprised  and  even  astonished  at  the  effect 
it  produced  on  the  audience  that  listened  to  it. 

The  business  of  the  school  now  went  on,  without  any  material 
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dissatisraction  or  complaint  among  the  pupils  (except  w^it  ai 
from  tlieir  want  of  books,  which  I  supplied,  as  far  as  practicabl 
from  my  own  library),  until  the  month  of  January.     The  legii 
lature  of  Kentucky  being  then  in  session,  in  Frankfort,  to  tbak> 
place  I  repaired,  to  solicit  funds  from  the  Suto,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  library,  a  suit  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  other  means' 
of  medical  instruction. 

Being  favorably  and  flatteringly  received,  I  was  cx)mpli 
by  an  audience  of  the  whole  legislative  body,  to  a  public  addrear 
delivered  by  invitation  in  the  Legislative  llall,  I  asked  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  assuring  the  legislature  that  a  smaller  sum  would 
be  insufficient  for  my  purpose.  And  I  employed,  in  my  address, 
every  motive  I  could  command  or  devise,  whether  of  argument^ 
persuasion,  or  State  praise,  to  enlist  in  favor  of  my  project  thei», 
judgment  as  men,  their  interest  as  philanthropists,  and  their  prid«' 
as  State  patriots,  and  natives,  or  long  residents  of  Kentucky,  the 
eldest  and  then  the  wealthiest  of  the  sisterhood  of  western  States; 
and  80  far  succeeded  as  to  obtain  a  donation  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  Owing,  moreover,  to  some  dissatisfaction  toward  tW. 
trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  entertained  by  the  legielaA- 
ture,  the  donation  was  made  in  my  own  name,  and  placed  undep 
my  own  control,  not  under  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This 
public  and  recorded  act  touched  very  naturally  the  pride,  and 
excited,  for  a  time,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Board.  But  when 
they  learned,  from  my  address  (which  wa.s  also  published),  that 
the  funds  had  been  solicited  by  me,  not  in  my  own  name,  but 
expresslyiM  theirs,  they  became  conciliated  toward  me,  and  limited 
their  dissatisfaction  to  the  legislature  alone.  .'. 

On  giving  it  to  be  definitively  understood  that  the  money  re* 
ceived  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  greatly  insufficient  in 
amount  to  accomplish  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied, 
I  was  invited  to  address  the  people  of  Lexington  on  the  same 
subject,  and  urge  them  to  augment  it  from  the  resources  of  the 
city.  This  task  I  also  performed  with  all  the  energy  and  persua- 
sives I  could  command,  and  received  a  loan  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars for  five  years,  without  interest,  payment  at  the  end  of  that 
term  being  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  articles  procured  by  it.  Thi« 
compact,  however,  I  did  not  doubt,  at  the  time  it  was  oegotialedi 
to  be  tantamount  to  a  donation,  which  it  ultimately  became. 
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From  what  has  been  already  said,  charged  as  I  was  with  the 
duties  of  two  professorships,  and  lecturing  in  each  of  them  four 
or  five  times  a  week,  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  I  passed, 
socially  and  officially,  at  least  a  busy  winter.  But  when  I  add 
that,  owing  to  the  etiquette  which  then  obtained  in  Lexington,  it 
was  deemed  exceptionable  for  a  man  to  deny  himself,  or  in  any 
way  evade  being  seen  by  visitors,  or  to  decline  invitations,  whether 
the  acceptance  of  them  was  convenient  or  not,  I  was  obliged  to 
receive  every  one  who  chose  to  call  on  me,  and  to  tolerate  and 
entertain  him  as  long  as  he  chose  to  stay,  and  to  dine  with  every 
gentlemen,  and  mingle  in  the  evening  party  of  every  lady  who 
civilly  invited  me ;  and  that,  being  elected  the  first  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  I  was  further  obliged  to  frame,  and  write  out,  with  my 
own  hand,  every  advertisement,  resolution,  order,  law,  and  other 
document  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  government  of  the 
school — when  I  state  that  so  massy,  multifarious,  and  self-con- 
fiicting  were  my  engagements,  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  passed 
a  winter,  whose  occupation  was  most  annoying,  and  oppressively 
toilsome.  But,  by  the  aid  of  a  sound  and  elastic  constitution, 
strict  temperance,  and  unremitting  assiduity,  my  health  was  un** 
injured,  and  my  time  sufficient  for  tlie  discharge  of  my  duties. 
Our  session  continued  until  the  first  of  March,  when  I  closed  it 
by  a  valedictory  address,  as  I  had  opened  it  by  an  introductory 
one,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty — no  member  save  myself  having 
touched  on  any  but  didactic  matter.  « 

My  valedictory,  like  my  introductory,  having  been  favorably 
received,  was  published  in  a  very  well  conducted  monthly  perio- 
dical issued  at  the  time,  from  the  Lexington  press,  and  experi- 
enced, in  common  with  the  former  publication,  a  petulant  but 
feeble  attack  in  a  Cincinnati  paper. 

About  this  time  I  was  induced  to  reply,  through  the  same 
Lexington  periodical,  with  no  little  indignation  and  severity,  to 
a  foul  and  calumnious  attack  on  my  Memoirs  of  General  Oreene, 
published  in  the  Boston  North  American  Review,  As  the  article 
in  the  Review  was  characterized  by  nothing  of  the  substance  or 
spirit  of  fair  criticism,  but  descended  to  personality  and  gross 
misrepresentation,  I  determined  to  call  its  author  to  a  personal 
account  for  it,  and,  with  that  view,  endeavored  to  have  his  name 
disclosed  to  me.     But  I  failed  in  my  efibrt  for  many  years. 
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And  when  I  at  length  made  the  discovery,  I  found  him,  to  my 
surprise,  to  be  a  member  of  a  large  and  distinguished  &mily 
connection,  from  which  I  had  subsequently  received  such  a  pro- 
tracted train  of  marked  civilities,  as  completely  extinguished 
(because  it  was,  as  I  was  assured,  designed  to  extinguish)  my 
resentment  on  account  of  the  wrong  I  had  sust4iined.  Nor  was 
it  possible  for  me  then  to  move  in  the  matter,  without  involving 
the  distress  of  a  number  of  ladies  in  whose  delightful  society  I 
had  occasionally  mingled  for  years,  a  constant  recipient  of  their 
polished  courtesy  and  refined  hospitality.  Hence,  allowing  sub- 
sequent kindness  to  atone  for  previous  misconduct,  I  thought  no 
more  of  the  wrong  1  had  experienced. 

The  entire  summer  vacation  of  1820,  I  devoted  assiduously  to 
two  objects,  the  augmentation,  by  individual  contribution,  of  my 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  means  of  medical  instruction,  and  the 
production  of  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  West 
and  South,  especially  of  the  physicians,  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  establishment,  in  that  region,  of  a  medical  school. 

This  whole  scheme,  which  I  deemed  essential  to  the  thorough 
accomplishment  of  my  enterprise,  I  took  into  my  own  keeping, 
and  under  my  own  care.  For  its  effectuation  I  visited  New 
Orleans,  passed  round  by  sea  to  Philadelphia,  visited  a  portion 
of  Virginia,  and  made  the  tour  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  And 
on  every  material  point,  my  success  transcended,  in  no  small 
degree,^  my  utmost  anticipation.  Not  only  did  I  to  some  extent 
augment  my  funds,  and  convince  the  people  of  the  great  usefulness 
of  a  medical  school  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  I  secured  their 
good  will  and  patronage,  and  directed  them  toward  the  school  I 
was  myself  erecting.  And  the  result  was  that  our  second  class 
considerably  more  than  doubled  our  first  in  the  number  of  its 
members. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  school,  though  my  colleagues 
were  less  crude  and  undisciplined  than  they  had  been  during  the 
first ;  yet  were  my  own  duties  equally  multifarious  and  toilsome 
during  both.  Still,  however,  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  under 
their  pressure  and  annoyance,  did  my  health  remain  sound,  my 
mind  calm  and  unembarrassed,  my  resolution  unshaken,  and  my 
spirits  cheerful  and  elastic.  And  the  chief  reason  was,  my  firm 
determination  that  such  should  be  the  case;  and  I  possessed  the 
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power  of  self-command,  without  which  no  man  can  fully  do  his 
duty  to  either  himself  or  others.  And  that  my  self-discipline 
and  government  were  of  a  high  order,  appears  from  the  following 
facts: — 

At  twelve  o'clock  (noon),  of  a  certain  day,  I  closed  my  second 
course  of  lectures,  and  all  the  other  duties  of  the  session,  which 
my  station  had  devolved  on  me.  And  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  of 
the  same  day,  I  set  out  on  my  voyage  to  Europe,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  library  and  other  requisite  means  of  medical  instruc- 
tion. Afler  an  absence  of  near  eight  months,  I  returned,  having 
transmitted  before  me,  or  brought  along  with  me,  all  my  pur- 
chases. I  arrived  at  Lexington  on  a  Thursday  afbernoon,  and,  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  Monday  following,  commenced  my 
thirdi  course  of  lectures  to  a  class,  larger  by  about  fifty  per  cent, 
than  the  preceding  one  had  been,  and  went  uninterruptedly 
through  another  course,  as  multiplex  and  laborious  as  either  of 
my  preceding  ones,  and  in  some  respects  more  so ;  for  I  intro- 
duced into  it  a  large  amount  of  new  and  extra  matter.  Nor 
'  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have  done  all  this,  nor 
could  any  other  man  have  done  it,  without  a  degree  of  self-con- 
trol which  but  a  small  portion  of  the  human  family  educated  as 
I  have  been  possesses.  During  the  whole  period  of  my  absence 
I  had  not  spent,  in  actual  idleness  or  intentional  loitering,  a 
single  hour.  And  though  I  saw  and  mingled  in  much  company, 
dififering  in  rank  and  character  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  I 
did  not  frequent  it  from  motives  of  amusement,  pleasant  pastime, 
or  mere  social  enjoyment.  I  entered  it  in  quest  of  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  the  different  walks,  profes- 
sions, and  occupations  in  life.  And  my  success  was  equally 
gratifying  and  useful  to  me.  It  enabled  me,  as  one  of  its  benefits, 
to  lay  the  groundwork  of  literary  correspondences,  which  proved 
subsequently  the  means  of  pleasant  intercourse,  and  the  source 
of  much  interesting  information  from  abroad.  Nor  had  I,  at  any 
time,  while  sojourning  abroad,  devoted  to  sleep  more  than  five  or 
six  hours  out  of  twenty -four,  and,  on  many  occasions,  when  unusu- 
ally pressed  by  business,  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  or  four 
hours.  I  mention  these  facts  not  boastingly,  but  merely  to  show 
in  what  way  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  actually  easy,  for  a 
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Steady,  assirlaous,  ond  self-controlling  man  greatly  to  si 
performance  hia  anticipations  and  hopes. 

Nor  can  any  one  fairly  compute  tlie  amount  of  my  achieve- 
menta  on  that  occasion,  without  a  linowledge  of  the  differences 
between  the  modes,  facilities,  and  flogrees  of  speed  of  travelling, 
by  land  and  by  water,  at  that  period,  and  at  present.  Journeying 
by  steam  had  then  scarcely  a  name,  much  less  an  efficient  exist* 
ence.  In  Kentucky  there  were,  at  that  period,  no  turnpikes.  On 
the  contrary,  the  roads  during  the  thaw  of  early  spring  were  odea, 
and  in  many  places,  scarcely  passable  in  any  description  of  whed.i 
carriages.  And,  when  I  set  out  for  Europe,  this  was  .literal 
true  of  the  entire  road  between  Lexington  and  Mnysville.  I 
therefore  compelled  to  travel  it  on  horseback,  and  to  convey  my 
baggage  on  a  pack-horse  conducted  by  a  servant  mounted  oq  a 
third  horse.  The  animals  were  all  powerful  and  active.  Yet  did 
they  struggle  through  the  deep  and  adhesive  mud  and  slough,  in 
many  spots  with  great  difficulty,  and  everywhere  so  slowly  that 
I  did  not  reach  Maysville  (distant  but  sixty  miles,  and  having 
made  no  unnecessary  halt)  until  an  early  hour  of  the  fourth  day. 
Nor  was  this  all. 

So  numenma  and  protracted,  however,  were  my  subsequent  de- 
tensions — at  Maysville,  waiting  for  a  steamboat — at  Wheeling  for 
a  stage  (the  travellers  being  at  the  time  too  numerous  for  the 
means  of  conveyance) — at  Washington,  which  1  visited  to  pro- 
cure letters  and  a  passport — at  Philadelphia,  where  I  transacted  a 
day's  business— and  at-New  York,  where  I  took  shipping — that, 
though  my  ocean-passage  was  a  fair  one,  I  was  near  seven  weeks 
in  reaching  Liverpool,  &  voyage  which  can  be  accomplished  now 
In  less  than  half  the  time. 

My  voyage  to  Europe  was  marked  by  nothing  that  deserves 
even  a  reinenibranco,  much  less  a  recital.  The  events  that  oc- 
curred, the  individuals  I  saw  and  conversed  with,  and  the  scenes 
that  presented  themselves  were  but  the  mere  commonplace  of 
journeying  by  land  and  water.  Or,  if  the  voyage  were  in  any 
degree  memorable,  it  was  because  it  was  exempt  from  everything 
memorable.  For  it  is  rather  strange  and  unusual,  that  in  travel- 
ling near  four  thousand  miles,  a  man  should  neither  see  nor  hear 
anything  either  strange  or  unusual. 

But,  no  sooner  had  I  trodden  the  confine  of  the  Old  Worl 
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than  many  men  and  women,  scenes  and  things,  presented  them- 
selves, which  attracted  and  interested  me  there,  and  some  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  worthy  now  of  a  succinct  representation. 

On  my  entering  Liverpool,  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  my  ob- 
servations was,  that  the  English  women  generally,  though  healthy 
and  blooming  in  complexion,  are  neither  beautiful  in  feature,  ele- 
gant in  form,  tasteful  in  dress,  refined  in  manners,  nor  graceful  in 
movement.  Their  gait  is  comparatively  coarse  and  vulgar.  I 
mean  that  they  are  inferior  in  these  several  respects  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States  of  the  same  rank.  Such  at  least  wa3 
the  decision  of  my  judgment  and  taste.  Nor  did  I  hesitate  to  ex- 
press myself  to  that  effect  as  often  as  I  was  called  on  to  make 
known  my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  deemed  it  neither  in- 
delicate nor  improper  seriously  to  reply.  And  all  enlightened 
travellers  of  observation  and  taste,  who  had  visited  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Great  Britian  (Englishmen  excepted),  concurred 
with  me  in  opinion.  And  the  latter  as  well  as  myself  were  no  doubt 
influenced,  in  th^ir  difference  from  me,  by  national  taste  no  leas 
than  by  national  predjudice.  For  taste,  in  relation  to  female 
beauty,  is  not  a  connate  abstraction — not  a  sentiment  born  with 
us.  It  is  the  result  of  a  conventional  form  of  mental  action, 
produced  by  visible  objects.  Hence  a  national  standard  and 
sentiments  of  female  beauty  are  as  much  realities,  and  as  much 
the  product  of  given  circumstances,  as  are  any  other  sorts  of 
national  attributes.  And  all  nationalities  come  from  such  a 
source.  Man  can  no  more  disregard  or  modify  at  pleasure  his 
national  taste  than  he  can  do  the  same  with  his  national  com^ 
plexion.  Hence  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  creature  of  the 
combined  influence  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  circum- 
stances. 

Though  the  fact  had  been  long  known  to  me,  never  had  it 
struck  me  so  forcibly  as  it  did  now,  that,  as  a  people,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  are  taller  and  slenderer  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  England.  Nor  did  their  greater  slenderness  arise  from 
any  want  of  either  bone,  muscle,  teudon,  or  nerve;  but  from  a 
want  of  cellular  or  adipose  matter,  which  contributes  to  neither 
strength  nor  activity,  but  only  to  rotundity,  smoothness,  and 
weight.  It  is,  therefore,  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial, 
and  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  general  (I  might  say  the 
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natiotial)  superiority  of  Americans,  compared  to  Englisbmen,  in 
elasticity,  vigor,  and  springiness.  For  such  superiority  they  cer- 
tainly possess.  Without,  moreover,  asserting  it  as  a  fact,  I  do  not 
and  cannot  doubt  that,  in  proportion  to  their  actual  dimension  or 
size,  the  Americans  are  heavier  than  Englishmen.  And  my  rea- 
son for  this  belief  is,  that  muscle,  tendon,  bone,  and  nerve  are,  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  heavier  than  reticular  or  adipose  sub- 
stance. Hence,  a  fat  man  floats  in  water  more  readily  than  a 
lean  one,  and,  other  things  being  alike,  swims  with  more  ease. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  barely  perceptible  want  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  in  the  natives  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
females,  diminishes  in  the  slightest  degree  their  beauty  and  love- 
liness. On  the  contrary,  it  enhances  them,  by  its  bestowal  of 
delicacy,  grace,  and  refinement. 

Having  passed  two  days  in  Liverpool  in  the  arrangement  of 
points  of  business  connected  with  that  great  seat  of  commerce,  I 
was  making  preparations,  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  to  set  out 
immediately  for  London,  in  the  mail-stage  that  was  just  ap- 
proaching the  door  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  in  which  I  had  taken 
rooms.  I  descended  from  my  chamber,  took  my  place  in  the 
stage,  and  started  for  London,  under  a  standing  promise,  not 
oflen  materially  violated,  to  be  conveyed  to  that  wonderful  mon- 
ument of  human  wealth  and  grandeur,  at  the  average  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  I  shall  only  add,  under  the  present  head, 
that  to  act  his  part  with  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  as  one 
of  the  dramatis  personee  in  an  eleemosynary  parting  scene,  falls  to 
the  lot  of  every  respectable  traveller  on  taking  his  departure  from 
every  hotel  of  character  and  standing  in  England,  in  which  he 
has  sojourned  for  two  or  three  days,  or  for  even  a  shorter  period. 
In  many  hotels,  gratuities  from  guests  make  the  only  wages  that 
servants  receive;  and,  in  some,  the  places  of  first  and  second  wait- 
ers are  so  lucrative  that  the  incumbencies  are  anxiously  sought 
for,  and  even  purchased  by  the  holders  of  them  at  no  inconsider- 
able prices. 

As  those  gratuities  are  so  numerous,  so  frequently  solicited, 
and  so  irregular  in  amount,  the  traveller  and  guest  must  adjust 
and  rate  them  by  custom  and  the  weight  of  his  purse,  else  will  he 
be  often  in  difficulty  and  annoyance  by  them.  I  once  paid  in  the 
morning,  after  a  single  night's  accommodation,  seven  domestics, 
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wbo  approached  me  under  differeDt  names  of  station  and  services 
alleged  to  have  been  rendered  to  roe.  And,  when  travelling, 
I  never  washed  my  face  and  hands,  in  England,  even  when  I 
only  halted  for  break&st  or  dinner,  without  paying  at  lea^it  six- 
pence for  the  accommodation. 

In  France,  especially  in  Paris,  this  point  of  hotel  economy  is 
better  regulated ;  the  daily  or  weekly  stipend  for  the  domestics 
is  charged  in  the  guest's  or  traveller  a  bill.  Gratuities  for  extra 
services  are  often  given,  but  not  uniformly  solicited. 

Soon  after  setting  out  from  Liverpool  for  London,  an  event 
occurred  to  me  which,  though  at  first  extremely  mortifying,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  extremely  useful  to  me,  even  to  the  present 
hour.  A  brief  recital  of  it,  therefore,  may  be,  probably  on  the 
same  ground,  useful  to  others. 

The  stage  in  which  I  travelled  carried  four  passengers,  three 
gentlemen  (myself  included)  and  one  lady — a  middle-aged,  well- 
dressed,  and,  in  appearance,  a  somewhat  £Bishionable  and  very 
respectable  woman. 

A  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  we  passed,  on  our  left-hand  side, 
a  superb  villa,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  very  beautifully 
inclosed,  ornamented  with  trees,  and  enriched  with  statuary.  On 
first  speaking  of  its  elegance  and  loveliness,  and  of  the  classic 
and  correct  taste  displayed  in  its  decorations,  and  then  inquiring 
to  whom  it  belonged,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  stage  replied : 
"To  the  late  Dr.  Solomon."  "  What,''  said  I,  "to  Dr.  Solomon, 
the  Israelitish  king  of  quacks  and  impostors!  He  has  really 
picked  the  pockets  and  drugged  to  death  the  good  people  of 
England  to  some  purpose.  But,  no  matter.  He  served  them  as 
they  deserved,  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  duped  by  such  an 
impudent,  cozening,  letterless  knave."  My  invective  contained 
still  further  terms  of  severe  reproach  and  denunciation  against 
Dr.  Solomon,  who  had  been,  during  his  life,  at  the  head  of  quack- 
ery and  medical  imposture,  by  which  he  had  amassed  a  princely 
fortune.  During  my  reprobation  of  the  doctor,  not  a  woni  of 
reply  to  me  was  made  by  any  of  the  company.  Nor  did  any  one 
seem  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  matter.  Hence  I  did  not  greatly 
protract  my  condemnatory  proscription. 

The  morning  had  been  clouded  and  rainy,  as  is  more  frequently 
the  doe  in  Liverpool  than  in  any  other  place  I  have  ever  visited. 
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I  have  seen  tlie  clouds  congregating  over  the  city  and  its  vicinity 
from  all  quarters,  apparently  reserving  their  stores  of  water  until 
directly  above  their  selected  spot,  and  then  emptying  themselves 
on  it  in  a  perfect  deluge.  And  the  clouds  often  form  themselvoB 
and  runli  together  with  uncommon  celerity.  Hence,  when  io  the 
street,  a  man's  only  security  against  a  discharge  from  the  skirts 
or  centre  of  some  of  them,  is  his  umbrella. 

Not  long  after  my  unfortunate,  yet  just  tirade  against  Dr.  Solo- 
mon, the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  disappeared,  and  were  succeeded 
by  a  bright  azure  sky,  and  as  fine  a  flush  of  sunshine  as  England 
aftbrds. 

Induced  by  a  change  so  opportune  and  inviting,  to  enjoy  a  view 
of  the  fine  country  through  which  we  were  passing  and  designed 
to  pass,  the  two  gentlemen,  my  co-passengers  already  alluded  to^ 
ohangod  tlioir  location  from  the  inside  of  the  coach  to  a  position 
on  Uio  top  of  it 

Thus  left  alone  with  the  lady,  whose  appearance  and  deport- 
ment had  favorably  impressed  me,  I  deemed  it  but  a  duly  of 
common  civility  and  gallantry  to  pay  her  such  attention  as  cir- 
cumstanooa  not  only  warranted,  but  seemed  to  require.  I  there- 
fore uiHile  an  overture  to  conversation,  marked  by  all  the  respect- 
ful oWorvaivx'  and  easy  courtesy  I  could  summon  to  the  occasion. 

The  introductory  movement  was  well  received ;  and,  in  leply 
to  a  few  questions  I  put,  the  lady  sustained  her  part  with  eniiro 
crediU 

From  the  correct  and  familiar  knowledge  she  pcaseaaed  of 
various  parts  of  England  to  which  I  reterred,  especially  of  its 
capital  and  the  leadiness  with  which  she  communicaied  iu  I  at 
length  asked  her  "^  whether  she  did  not  reside  in  Londoh?*  To 
this  quesiioo^  her  reply  fell  on  me  like  a  thuoderbolL  ""I  lesiae* 
sir«  iu  the  villa  a  few  miles  behind  us,  of  which  you  spoke  ao 
haudsomoly  thi$  mv>rning.** 

''  Ciood  Ood  I  maiiiam^  am  I  conversing  wish  Mn^.  Soli 

••You  anL\  sir." 

••  Thou  is  my  tauli  of  this  morning  nnatooable.  aad" — 

^  No)  as  all.  sir.    In  ruvx^  thin^  you  said  about  sj 
Yv>a  wore  n::^:aken.    I>:is  a  mere  mistake  is  not  a  ^ksans 
unparvKKiab^e  cKsmi.    And.  irvm  your  ap{:«an&ce  aifid  j! 
de(vn::tenk  I  am  convizicM  sha:.  hai  yon  kajwm  vbd  I 
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would  not  have  indulged  in  the  strain  of  severity  and  condemna- 
tion which  characterized  your  remarks." 

"There,  madam,  you  do  me  justice;  and  the  kindness,  and  libe- 
rality  of  your  expressions,  and  the  courtesy  and  mildness  of  your 
manner,  have  done  more  to  mitigate  the  intensity  of  my  self-con- 
demnation than  could  have  been  done  by  any  other  earthly 
consideration.  Had  I  known  who  you  were,  not  the  wealth  of 
your  island,  nor  the  torture  of  the  rack,  could  have  forced  from 
me  the  fiiintest  of  the  terms  I  employed." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,  I  know  it ;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
change  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  beg  to  know  some- 
thing about  your  place  of  residence,  as  you  do  of  mine.  I  think 
you  are  not  an  Englishman  ?" 

"  I  am  not,  madam.  I  am  an  American ;  bom  and  bred  in  the 
backwoods  of  the  United  States,  wolves,  wild-cats,  and  be^rs 
having  been  among  my  earliest  companions  and  teachers.  You 
cannot,  therefore,  be  much  surprised  at  the  harshness  of  my  man- 
ner and  the  thominess  of  my  nature." 

After  a  momentary  indulgence  in  good-natured  badinage,  we 
entered  into  conversation  of  a  very  different  and  superior  cast ; 
and  I  found  the  lady  to  be  well-informed,  well-bred,  and  an  ex- 
cellent colloquist. 

We  thus  passed  much  of  our  time,  until  we  reached  Birming- 
ham, where  the  stage  put  up  for  the  night ;  and  to  which  my 
companion  was  bound,  on  a  visit  to  a  near  connection.  On  our 
arrival  in  that  great  seat  of  manufacture  and  trade,  I  accompanied 
her,  at  her  request,  to  the  dwelling  of  her  kinsman ;  and,  at  her 
farther  request,  returned  from  the  hotel,  after  having  secured  a 
room,  and  deposited  my  baggage,  and  passed  with  her  another 
pleasant  hour  in  the  family  of  her  relatioo  and  friend,  where  she 
had  given  every  one  the  history  of  our  day's  acquaintance  and 
intercourse.  And,  after  having  participated  in  an  excellent  sup- 
per, I  took  leave  of  her  on  much  more  friendly  and  amicable 
terms  than  I  could  possibly  have  done,  certainly  than  I  would 
have  done,  had  our  adventure  of  the  morning  not  taken  place. 
The  reason  is  plain.  We  made  mutual  exertions  to  please,  which 
on  no  other  ground  we  would  or  indeed  could  have  made.  She 
had  acted  toward  me  with  consummate  liberality  and  good 
nature ;  and,  on  the  principle  that  "  like  begets  like,"  I  had,  in  a 
24 
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spirit  of  rivalry,  exerted  myself  to  make  a  becoming  and 
return.     A  competition  between  us  in  amicability  and  agreeal 
nesa  had  been  tbus  excited,  and  hence  alone  the  result. 

The  events  just  described  occurred  in  the  year  1821 
when,  in  18-11, 1  again  entered  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  made 
visit  to  her  villa,  Mrs.  Solomon  was  not  there.     She  was  repo^' 
iog  in  marble,  by  the  side  of  her  husband;  and  her  comparatively 
desolate,  but  still  lovely  and  beautiful  dwelling,  had  pkssed  into 
the  possession  of  the  heir-at-law. 

I  have  said  that  my  scene  with  Mrs.  Solomon  was  subaeqaently 
useful  to  me.  And  so  it  was.  It  taught  me  a  degree  of  cautious- 
aesa  and  practical  discretion,  which  I  had  not  previously  pos- 
sessed; which,  at  least,  I  had  occasionally  failed  to  exercise. 
Hence,  I  never  afterward  unintentionally  offended  strangers,  or 
wounded  their  sensibilities,  by  thoughtlessly  uttering,  in  their 
presence,  uncalled-for  and  painful  sentiments.  In  a  word,  I 
always  in  future  examined  more  carefully  than  I  had  done  pre- 
viously, before  making  known  my  ihoughta  and  opinions,  what 
might  be  their  effect,  when  uttered,  on  the  feelings  of  those  who 
might  hear  them.  And  many  others  may  profit  by  the  same 
degree  of  forethought  and  good  breeding.  For  good  breeding 
(\fhich  is  but  another  name  for  a  delicate  and  refined  employ- 
ment of  good  sense  and  good  feeling)  forbids  us  unnecessarily  to 
give  pain  or  annoyance  to  those  with  whom  we  associate,  by  either 
actions  or  words.  And  that  is  a  form  of  observance  which  is 
too  often  wanting,  even  in  the  deportment  of  many  persons  who 
are  far  from  being  destitute  of  what  the  world  calls  politeness. 

Though  my  primary  object  in  visiting  Europe  was  to  make 
preparation  for  a  medical  school,  yet  was  my  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  her  distinguished  men  scarcely  secondary 
to  it;  while  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  different  states  of  society 
and. different  pursuits  in  life,  on  the  classes  of  men  long  aud  some- 
what hereditarily  connected  with  them,  constituted  a  third  topic  of 
inquiry  of  great  interest  to  me. 

For  my  wish  and  resolution  to  accomplish,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  first  object,  I  had  a  threefold  reason — a  desire  to  compare  dis- 
tinguished men  with  their  general  reputations,  in  order  to  be  en- 
abled to  determine  for  myself  whether  the  latter  could  be  safely 
received  and  fully  relied  on  as  a  standard  for  the  admeasurement, 
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of  the  former;  and  if  there  *were  any  differences  between  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  great  men  of  Europe  and  those  of 
America,  to  asceiiiain  the  cause  of  it. 

Of  Europeans  of  distinction,  the  individual  with  whom  T  first 
formed  a  personal  acquaintance  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boscoe, 
of  Liverpool,  author  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  and  of  other 
able  and  celebrated  works..  And  his  appearance  spoke  strongly 
in  his  favor.  He  was  tall,  and,  though  advanced  in  years,  well 
formed  and  erect,  with  great  dignity  and  sufficient  grace  of  de- 
portment and  manner,  a  noble  countenance,  and  a  size  and  form 
of  head  indicative  of  a  high  order  of  moral  and  intellectual 
strength  and  efficiency.  And  such,  as  far  as  my  intercourse  with 
him  enabled  me  to  judge,  were  the  leading  attributes  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  possessed  no  mental  quality  that  could  be  called  bril- 
liant, and  was  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  genius,  in 
the  true  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  had  derived  from  nature  a 
good  and  improvable,  but  not  a  pre-eminent  constitution  of  mind. 
Much  of  his  mental  strength  was  acquired;  it  was  the  product, I 
mean,  of  cultivation  and  exercise;  and  that  is  by  far  the  most 
practical  and  useful  kind  of  strength ;  it  produces,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  hundred  to  one,  the  greatest  number  of  distinguished 
men.  Greatness  from  original  strength  of  mind  is  a  rare  creation, 
and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  too  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  some 
unbridled  propensity,  which  greatly  mars  or  destroys  its  usefulness. 
Of  this  form  of  character  the  celebrated  Mirabeau  was  a  striking 
example. 

Mr.  Boscoe  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  knowledge  of 
books,  of  a  creditable  order  of  scholarship  and  taste,  of  a  consider- 
able grasp  of  mind,  and  of  sound  judgment  and  decision  of 
character.  But  his  stock  of  real  science,  especially  physical  science, 
was  moderate;  and,  as  already  stated,  he  had  no  genius.  His  real 
greatness  did  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  character.  He  was 
deemed  greater  when  at  a  distance  than  he  was  actually  found 
to  be  when  closely  approached,  strictly  scrutinized,  and  thoroughly 
known.  In  his  general  appearance  he  reminded  me  of  Washington ; 
but  in  majesty  and  grandeur  of  person,  and  in  what  constitutes 
strength  and  magnificence  of  head  and  countenance,  he  was  greatly 
inferior.    So,  however,  was  every  other  member  of  the  human 
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family  I  have  ever  beheld.     Id  the  attribute  of  sublimity  in 
these  points,  Washington  "stood  alone." 

Dr.  Bostock  was  the  gentleman  of  scientific  and  literary  stani 
ing,  whose  acquaintance  I  next  made ;  and  to  him,  whose  residence 
was  then  in  London,  I  was  introduced  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roscoe. 
His  reputation  was  high.  But  I  soon  found  that  his  reputed  and 
real  greatness  were  very  diapro portioned  to  each  other.  By  the 
latter,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  even  to  approach  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  former.  In  truth,  Dr.  Bostock  was  an  incon- 
siderable, not  to  say  a  spurious  man.  He  was  made  up  of  an 
undigested,  or  at  least  of  an  ill-digested  mass  of  books,  the  more 
labored  productions  of  other  men.  In  his  own  productions,  no 
original  thought,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  it,  ever  found  a  place. 
From  ail  my  interviews  and  conversations  with  hira  (and  they 
were  numerous,  and  often  not  abundantly  curtailed),  though  I 
learned  something  respecting  books  from  the  press,  not  previoui 
known  to  me,  yet  did  I  never  receive  even  a  hint,  derived  imi 
diately  from  the  book  of  nature. 

Of  Dr.  Philips  Wilson  (subsequently  Sir  Philips  Wilson),  the 
same  was  true.  His  reputation  was  far  superior  to  hia  strength. 
Though  abundantly  book-learned,  ha  was  comparatively  a  stranger 
to  nature  in  all  her  departmentfl,  and,  therefore,  directive  ia 
origina!  matter. 

True,  he  has  made  not  a  few  experiments,  and  the  results  of 
some  of  them  were  new  and  useful.  But  the  experiments  them- 
selves were  virtually  derivative ;  because  they  were  analogous  to 
previous  experiments — if  not  in  imitation  of  them.  They  were 
no  more,  therefore,  than  aids  to  what  had  been  done  by  others. 
They  indicated  no  shadow  of  mental  originality,  independence, 
and  strength.  Any  man  might  have  been  their  author,  and 
have  attained  by  them  neither  real  distinction  nor  lasting  credit. 

Though  he  had  written  somewhat  extensively,  and  I  had  looked 
into  his  works  with  approval  and  benefit,  yet  was  I,  in  my  first 
interview  with  him,  ab.solutely  amazed  at  his  miserable  manifes- 
tation of  himself.  Uis  conversation  was  wanting  in  everything 
calculated  either  to  attract,  awaken,  or  instruct.  Of  matter  it  waa 
barren,  and  in  meaning  deficient  in  sprightliness,  perspicuity,  and 
force,    liia  reputation,  therefore,  and  hia  real  character,  instead  of 
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being  in  any  degree  of  congeniality  and  harmony,  were  almost 
the  very  reverse  of  each  other. 

Of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  although  I  must  not  say  precisely  the 
same,  yet  I  do  say  that,  between  his  medical  and  surgical  reputa- 
tion, and  hia  real  medical  and  surgical  ability,  or  indeed  his  men- 
tal ability  of  any  description,  there  was  a  great  diflference.  While 
his  talents,  except  for  the  augmentation  of  strength  they  had 
derived  from  long  and  unremitting  exercise,  were  but  little  above 
mediocrity,  his  professional  celebrity  was  of  a  very  exalted  order; 
and  the  income  he  derived  from  professional  practice  superior,  I 
believe,  in  amount  to  that  of  any  other  physician  or  surgeon  now 
living,  or,  as  far  as  I  am  informed  on  the  subject,  that  ever  has 
lived  in  either  Europe  or  America.  For  several  years  it  was  all 
but  princely. 

To  what,  then,  it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  were  his  great 
celebrity  and  unprecedented  pecuniary  success  in  practice  attribut- 
able? To  the  influence  of  his  personal  appearance  and  manners, 
I  am  inclined  to  reply,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  any  other  professional  character — or 
indeed  of  any  character,  whether  professional  or  unprofessional. 

In  every  attribute  whose  union  with  others  composed  the  man. 
Sir  Astley  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  magnificent  of  beings 
(Washington  still  excepted)  I  have  ever  beheld ;  and,  in  dignity 
and  elegance  of  style,  his  manners  corresponded  with  his  person. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  employ  the  whole  to  consummate  eifect,  uniting 
in  the  effort  entire  ease  with  simplicity  and  grace.  I  say  the 
effi>rt,  though  not  the  shadow  of  an  effort  was  perceptible.  It 
was  all  natural  and  free  from  pretence.  Hence  the  perfection 
and  influence  of  the  combination.  With  the  peeresses  of  Eng- 
land, it  rendered  him  one  of  the  first  of  favorites,  and  that  made 
his  fortune.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  the  beau-ideal  of  plausibility 
and  persuasiveness. 

Is  any  one  inclined  to  say  that,  with  the  moderate  abilities  here 
attributed  to  him.  Sir  Astley  could  not  have  been  a  great  surgeon 
in  the  city  of  London,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  certain  com- 
petitors whose  talents  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  high  order  ? 
If  so,  my  reply  is,  that  to  the  constitution  of  eminence  in  operative 
surgery,  talents  of  great  elevation  and  strength  are  not  necessary. 
Steadinessi  firmness,  and  intrepidity,  experience,  and  the  posses- 
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sion  of  mechanical  talents,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  to 
extent  and  depth  in  the  principles  or  philosophy  of  surgery  that 
a  distinguished  intellect  is  essential.  And  without  saying  that 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  at  all  a  stranger  to  philosophical  surgery, 
I  hazard  nothing  in  stating  that  his  chief  distinction  was  in  the 
operative  department.  In  none  of  his  writings  has  he  displayed 
either  originality,  stren^h,  or  profoundness,  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  branch.  In  truth,  I  have  known  no  man  whose  reputation 
was  more  pre-eminent  over  his  intellect,  than  was  that  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  John  Hunter  were  as  much,  and  as 
literally,  in  most  respects,  the  opposite  of  each  other,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  two  men  of  eminence  in  the  same  branch  of  professional 
science  to  be. 

Of  the  latter,  not  a  single  exterior  attribute — not  even  his  mode 
of  conversing — was  either  imposing  or  attractive,  but  the  very 
reverse.  Nor  did  exteriors  occupy  h\s  attention  to  a  sufficient 
extent^  to  induce  him  to  pay  to  their  cultivation  and  improvement 
a  shadow  of  attention.  As  a  man,  therefore,  he  was  rather  repul- 
sive. But,  as  a  surgeon,  he  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
respected  the  world  has  produced,  and,  therefore,  the  most  perma- 
nently commanding  and  attractive.  For  these  qualities,  however, 
he  depended  entirely  on  interiors.  His  performances  and  cha- 
racter will,  therefore,  last  as  long  as  the  profession  he  cultivated 
and  improved. 

Mr.  Abernethy  was  also  in  many  respects  the  very  opposite  of 
Sir  Astley.  In  person,  nature  had  done  little  for  him,  but  her 
want  of  high  endowment  there,  she  had  munificently  compen- 
sated by  an  active,  penetrating,  and  powerful  mind.  But  his 
temper,  as  is  well  known,  was  capricious,  and  his  manners  eccen- 
tric and  abrupt,  and  not  unfrequently  uncouth  and  exceptionable, 
not  to  say  oflFensive.  He  was  merely  tolerated,  therefore,  on 
account  of  his  great  ability  and  skill  in  surgery,  both  practical 
and  scientific,  but  not  actually  on  account  of  anything  else.  He 
passed,  therefore,  for  as  much  less  than  he  was  worth,  as  his 
renowned  contemporary  and  rival.  Sir  Astley,  did  for  more.  At 
the  only  time  of  my  intercourse  with  him  (the  year  1821),  I  con- 
sidered him  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  accomplished  surgeons 
in  Europe.    And  so  did  the  world.    Yet,  on  account  of  his  unac- 
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ceptable  manners  alone,  or  at  least  chiefly,  his  professional  income 
did  not,  as  was  believed,  amount  to  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  income 
of  his  high-mannered  rival. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  eccentricities  and  crotchets  of 
Mr.  Abernethy,  it  was  easy  for  those  who  had  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  him  to  become  favorites  with  him,  and  to  convert  him 
into  i(  warm,  steady,  and  permanent  friend.  On  this  point  I 
made  myself  a  successful  experiment.  The  particulars  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I  bore  letters  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  being  apprised  by  Mr. 
Laurence,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  of  the  gentleman's 
oddities  and  abruptness,  I  determined,  and  prepared  myself 
accordingly,  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  either  to  vanquish 
him,  or  hold  no  intercourse  with  him. 

Advised  of  his  hours  for  receiving  company,  I  called  during 
one  of  them,  and  finding  him  alone  in  his  reception-room,  ap- 
proached him  with  due  observance,  and,  in  my  very  best  style 
and  manner,  presented  to  him  my  letters.  Having  opened  one 
of  them,  and  merely  glanced  at  the  heading  of  it,  he  said,  with 
the  preliminary  interjection :  "  Hah  1  from  the  United  States,  I  see. 
I  am  very  busy  just  now,  sir,  and — " 

"  So  am  I,  sir,"  said  I,  interrupting  him  in  his  excuse,  apology, 
explanation,  or  whatever  else  he  was  about  to  offer  as  a  reason 
for  not  reading,  or  even  looking  at  my  letters.  "  So  am  I,  sir, 
much  engaged;"  and,  laying  my  card  on  the  table,  I  simply  and 
laconically  added :  "  I  wish  you  a  good-morning,  sir ;"  and,  turn- 
ing suddenly,  walked  toward  the  door. 

Evidently  disconcerted  by  the  abruptness  of  my  manner  and 
the  suddenness  of  my  movement,  he  followed  me  to  the  door,  and 
as  I  set  my  foot  on  the  platform  of  the  steps  leading  into  the 
street,  he  spoke  to  me  as  if  to  detain  me,  and  hold  somewhat  of  a 
parley.  But  determined  on  my  scheme  of  conduct  toward  him,  I 
hastily  replied  in  some  monosyllable,  and  then  adding:  "Pray, 
excuse  me,  sir;"  and  again  bowing  and  wishing  him  a  good-morn- 
ing, I  unceremoniously  left  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  following,  my  visit  to  him  not  hav- 
ing been  returned,  I  received  from  him  an  invitation  to  dinner  on 
the  third  day  afterward,  the  acceptance  of  which  I  immediately 
declined ;  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  accepted  from 
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Mr.  Laurence  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  on  the  same  sabee- 
quent  third  day.  Of  this  transaction  Mr.  Abernethy  was  informed, 
and  spoke  of  it  as  if  somewhat  disappointed  and  piqued  by  ik 
Meanwhile,  I  had  told  Mr.  Laurence  of  my  unceremonious  recep- 
tion by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  acted. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  having  dined  with  Mr.  Laurence,  the 
two  gentlemen  met,  when  something  like  the  following  colloquy 
occurred ; — 

**  Well,  Laurence,"  said  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  plain  homespun 
way,  "when  have  you  seen  your  new  American  acquaintance?" 

"  What  acquaintance  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  Dr.  Caldwell." 

"I  saw  him  this  morning,  sir." 

"Is  he  not  a  queer  quick-on-the-trigger  kind  of  fellow?" 

"I  have  seen  nothing  uncommon  about  him  whatever,  sir." 

"You  have  notl    Faith,  but  I  have." 

Having  then  correctly  narrated  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
time  of  my  call  on  him,  and  of  my  having  afterward  prompUy 
declined  his  invitation  to  dinner  on  a  given  day,  he  added:  "Did 
he  not  dine  with  you  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  had  refused 
to  dine  with  me? — and  had  not  my  invitation  been  received  by 
him  previously  to  his  reception  of  yours?" 

"I  believe  he  did  dine  with  me,  on  an  invitation  received  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  in  the  morning  of  which  he  had  declined  your 
invitation." 

"  And  do  you  see  nothing  queer  or  uncommon  in  that  ?  What 
can  the  doctor's  reason  be  for  treating  me  so  ?" 

"  Did  you  not,  Mr.  Abernethy^  decline  reading  his  letters,  and 
tell  him,  when  he  called  on  you,  that  you  were  very  much  en- 
gaged ?"  , 

"  Yes,  I. believe  I  did ;  but  that  need  not  have  driven  him,  with 
the  bound  of  a  football,  out  of  my  house.  I  liked  his  appearanoe 
and  manners ;  there  was  meaning  in  them ;  and  though  I  was 
somewhat  busy,  I  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  a  little 
chat  with  him,  without  reading  his  letters^  You  know  I  don*t  like 
long  stories  of  any  kind." 

"  Being  told  by  yourself  that  you  were  busy,  he  did  not  wish 
to  impede  or  interrupt  you  in  your  engagements;  and  I  think  he 
acted  correctly  in  retiring." 
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''Well,  but  why  did  he  refuse  my  invitation  to  dinner?" 

"  Hay«  you  returned  his  call,  Mr.  Abemethy  ?" 

^  Returned  his  call  I  No,  faith,  I  forgot  Is  that  the  cause  of 
his  refusing  to  dine  with  me  7" 

"La  it  not  a  sufficient  cause,  sir?  Would  you  not  yourself 
reftise  on  account  of  a  similar  one  ?" 

^  Egad  I  I  suppose  I  would.  Well,  well,  I  '11  soon  set  all  that 
right"    And  the  colloquy  ended. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  as  I  was  proceeding 
along  the  Strand  toward  one  of  my  booksellers,  I  heard  my  name 
called  somewhat  loudly  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  and 
looking  in  the  direction  whence  the  call  came,  I  perceived  Mr. 
Abemethy  advancing  toward  me,  already  half-way  across  the 
street,  and  eagerly  extending  to  me  his  open  hand. 

I  immediately  stepped  from  the  paved  footway  into  the  less 
cleanly  part  of  the  street  to  meet  him,  when  he  again  called  to 
me :  ''  Pray,  don't  muddy  your  feet,  sir ;  it  is  my  business  to  cross 
the  street  to  you,  and  you  see  I  am  doing  it"  Grasping  my  hand 
cordially,  he  continued :  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  call  on  you,  which 
I  hope  you  'U  excuse  me  for  not  having  done  sooner;  but  truly,  sir, 
I  forgot  it"  "  I  regret,  sir,"  was  my  reply, "  that  I  am  not  at  home 
to  receive  you.  And  I  am  out  on  an  engagement,  without  a 
breach  of  which  I  cannot  turn  back  with  you  to  my  hotel."  "  Oh  I 
sir,  I  would  not  put  you  to  that  trouble  were  you  even  at  leisure. 
But  will  you  receive  this  meeting  and  my  intention  to  call  on  you 
this  morning,  as  a  visit,  and  favor  me  this  afternoon  at  six  o'clock 
with  your  company,  to  eat  a  mutton-chop  ?"  "  I  will  do  both,  sir, 
with  pleasure."  And  we  parted ;  he  on  his  professional  tour,  and 
I  to  make  good  my  engagement 

On  my  arrival  at  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  at  the  dinner 
hour,  my  reception  was  as  different  from  that  I  had  experienced 
at  the  same  place  a  short  time  previously,  as  fancy  herself  can 
well  conceive.  On  that  occasion  I  had  been  all  but  requested  to 
leave  the  house  and  not  be  troublesome ;  but  now  I  was  met  and 
welcomed  with  great  cordiality  and  even  courtesy  (for  the  gentle* 
man  could  be  courteous  as  well  as  plain  and  half-rude  in  his  man- 
ner), and  very  flatteringly  introduced  to  three  or  four  gentlemen 
of  distinction  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  me.  The  mutton* 
chops,  moreover,  which  I  had  been  summoned  to  eat,  had  been,  by 
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some  culinary  magic,  metamorpbosed  into  an  elegant  anSsum^^ 
tuous  repast.     Nor  was  ricli  and  fine-flavored  Attic  Bailee  by  any 
meana  wanting  to  heighten  enjoyment.     Mr.  Abernethy  himself 
conversed,  when  inclined  to  do  so,  with  great  point  and  pleasant- 
ness, and  he  made,  on  the  present  occasion,  one  of  his  finest 
displays.     But  having  been  told  by  Mr.  Laurence  that  I  was  fond 
of  conversation,  and  that  perhaps  I  prided  myself  somewhat  on 
my  own  reputed  aeeomplishmetits  in  it,  he  seated  me  alongside 
of  a  lady  regarded  as  among  the  rarest  colloquists  in  England ; 
and  she  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  mistress  of  the  art ;  abund- 
ant in  matter  of  a  suitable  character;  animated  and  graceful  in 
manner;  ready,  choice,  and  accurate  in  words  and  their  combina- 
tions; and  the  possessor  of  a  very  charming  voice.     She  had  even 
studied  the  principles  of  the  art,  as  well  as  carefully  and  ambi- 
tiously practised  them;  and  flattering  success  had  rewarded  her 
exertions,  yet  was  she  neither  pedantic  nor  vain;   at  least  sbaca 
made  no  display  of  either  quality.     On  the  whole,  the  enjoymeof.l 
of  the  evening  was  high  and  delightful ;  and  from  that  time  M.ttM 
Abernethy  was  oneof  the  moat  attentive,  civil,  and  useful  acq  awnt*  I 
anees  (in  usual  parlance,  I  might  say  friends)  I  had  in  LondoosJ 
Contrary  to  the  case  of  most  other  men,  his  reputation  and  cua-J 
tomarj  exhibition  of  himself  were  not  a  little  inferior  to  1 
reality. 

From  Mr.  Laurence  I  received,  in  1821,  a  much  more  uniform, 
gratifying,  and  valuable  series  of  attentions  and  civilities  than  from 
any  other  professional  gentleman  in  London,  or  indeed  in  Europe. 

In  private  and  professional  life  no  man  is  more  amiable,  upright, 
and  estimable,  more  extensively  informed,  or  of  greater  practical 
ability  and  acknowledged  usefulness. 

To  that  noble  and  high-minded  gentleman,  in  whose  hospitable 
dwelling  no  well-recommended  American  ever  failed  to  find  him- 
self at  home,  1  was  indebted  for  being  specially  introduced  to  no 
small  number  of  highly-distinguished  and  interesting  characters. 
One  of  these,  whom  I  am  bound  to  mention  in  terms  of  peculiar 
kindness  and  the  most  exalted  estimation,  was  Mrs.  Somervilloi 
celebrated  for  her  attainments  and  writings  in  several  arduous  J 
and  elevated  branches  of  science,  especially  in  Astronomy  aol 
Physical  Geography.  My  first  interview  with  that  extraordinarj 
woman  made  on  me  an  impression  never  to  be  erased,  save  with: 
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the  entire  erasure  of  my  memory.  It  occurred  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  in  her  own  mansion,  and  was  as  follows. 

Dr.  Somerville,  her  husband,  was  the  attending  physician  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  a  celebrated  institution  which  I  had  a  wish  to 
visit  Having  been  made  known  to  the  doctor  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Laurence,  I  was  kindly  invited  to  take  breakfast  with  him  the 
next  morning,  and  accompany  him  on  his  official  visit  to  the 
hospital. 

On  being  ushered  by  Dr.  Somerville  into  the  breakfast- room, 
and  introduced  to  his  wife,  I  took,  at  her  request,  a  seat  by  her 
at  table.  In  neither  her  appearance  nor  manner  was  there  any- 
thing to  attract  particular  attention.  She  was  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  plain  but  neat  in  her  person  and  attire,  and  entirely 
free  from  affectation  or  pretence.  Her  eye  was  keen  and  rather 
playful;  her  countenance  sprightly,  but  not  beautiful.  She  con- 
versed with  fluency  and  ease,  and  did  the  honors  of  her  table  with 
good-breeding  and  taste.  Her  children,  two  or  three  in  number, 
were  of  the  party. 

Breakfast  being  finished.  Dr.  Somerville  rose,  and,  telling  me 
that  he  had  a  private  visit  or  two  to  make  before  his  visit  to  the 
hospital,  familiarly  added :  "  I  will  leave  you  and  Mrs.  Somerville 
to  take  care  of  each  other  until  my  return." 

The  office  being  cheerfully  accepted  by  me,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  enter  on  the  fulfilment  of  it,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
without  loss  of  time.  I  accordingly  commenced  with  the  lady  a 
conversation  on  the  polite  literature  of  the  day,  including  the 
writings  of  Scott,  Byron,  Campbell,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
other  living  authors;  and  in  both  the  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  those  works,  I  found  her  perfectly  at  home. 

Perceiving  in  a  neat  rosewood  bookcase,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  a  few  volumes  on  botany,  ornithology,  and  zoology,  I 
changed  the  subjects  of  conversation  to  those  branches  of  science, 
and  found  her  in  them  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior.  I  changed 
again  to  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  found  her,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  latter,  decidedly  my  superior.  A  volume  of  La 
Place,  which  caught  my  eye,  directed  my  mind,  for  a  moment,  to 
the  science  of  astronomy,  respecting  which  she  conversed  with 
such  a  familiarity  and  compass  of  knowledge  as  might  have  led 
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to  a  belief  that  she  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  amongtM 
heavenly  bodies. 

After  a  momentary  silence,  and  looking  at  the  lady  in  actual 
astonishment,  I  said  to  her  sportively:  "Pray,  ,madara,  ia  therd 
anything  either  in  the  world  or  out  of  it  that  is  not  known  tS  | 
you  ?" 

"0,  yes,  sir;  very  many  things," 

"I  really  know  not,  fair  lady,  what  they  are;  I  have  run  througll  J 
the  circle  of  my  knowledge,  and  you  have  led  me  in  every  point 
of  it." 

After  a  brief  silence,  the  lady  rose,  and  asked  me  to  follow  her 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  I  found  suits  of  both  chemical  and 
mechanico-philoflophica!  apparatus;  and  I  soon  perceived,  by  hef  i 
conversation,  that  she  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  practical  ] 
employment  of  them. 

After  loitering  and  conversing  here  a  few  minutes,  we  passed 
into  another  room,  which  was  decorated  by  a  number  of  very 
handsome  paintings.     Ilaving  examined  them  for  several  minutea^ 
I  pointed  to  three  or  four  of  them  and  said:  "These  are  very  ex-  1 
cellent  copies  of  antiques.     Pray,  may  I  ask  who  is  the  painter  of  I 
them?" 

As  she  did  not  reply  immediately,  I  fixed  my  eye  on  her  coutH  ] 
tenance,  and  observing  it  suffused  by  an  incipient  blush,  I  said,  J 
with  a  gentle  tap  on  her  cheek:  "This  heightened  rose  tinge  ia  a 
tell-tale;  you  painted  them  yourself" — which  she  acknowledged 
was  the  case. 

I  then  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said:  "Now,  madam,  will  yoo- 
do  me  the  favor  to  answer  a  single  question?  Pray,  who  are 
you  ?" 

"I  am  Mrs.  SomervilJe,  sir." 

"I  know  that,  madam,  but  who  were  you  before  you  becamfl  J 
Mrs.  Somerville?" 

"I  was  Miss  "  (I  have  forgotten  her  maiden  name), 

little  Scotch  girl,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Playfair," 

At  this  moment.  Dr.  Somerville,  having  finished  his  private  J 
visits,  entered  the  room,  to  announce  to  me  his  readiness  to  con* 
duct  me  to  Chelsea,  and  I  soon  took  leave  of  the  lady  phiioso*  ^ 
pher — for  such  she  must  be  called. 

Chelsea  ia  known  to  be  the  great  British  asylum  of  superannu-  | 
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ated  soldiers.  Among  the  war-worn  yeterans  it  oontained,  was 
the  body  servant  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  who,  seventy  years  previously, 
had  been  by  the  side  of  that  celebrated  officer,  when  he  fell  mid 
the  shouts  of  victory  by  the  walls  of  Quebec.  He  was,  by  several 
years,  beyond  his  centenarian  period;  and,  when  I  spoke  to  him 
of  the  gallantry  and  fame  of  his  master,  he  wept  like  an  infant. 
And  when  I  gave  him,  by  permission,  a  shilling  to  drink  to  the 
general's  memory,  he  answered  with  sobs:  ^  God  bless  your  honor; 
and  I'll  drink  your  health  with  his,  for,  like  him,  you  have  been 
kind  to  me." 

Having  gone  the  round  of  the  hospital,  which,  in  grandeur 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  of  Paris,  Dr. 
Somerville  conducted  me  to  the  studio  of  the  celebrated  Chantrey, 
the  Canova  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  I  was  not  abundantly 
pleased.  In  my  judgment  of  him,  he  possessed  much  more  of 
the  affectation  than  of  the  reality  of  a  great  man.  There  was,  in 
whatever  he  did  or  said,  an  effort  of  intensity,  or  a  simulation  of 
vigor,  which,  to  me,  would  have  been  exceptionable  in  appear- 
ance had  it  even  been  natural;  and,  affected,  as  it  evidently  was, 
it  excited  my  disgust.  My  impression  was  then,  and  is  yet,  that 
a  man  possessed  of  a  relish  for  such  tense,  stif^  and  shapeless 
manners,  could  not  have  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
could  never,  therefore,  excel  in  the  art  of  statuary;  and  the  result, 
in  the  present  case,  accorded  with  my  opinion.  Chantrey's  reputa- 
tion died  with  himself. 

On  the  third  day  after  my  first  introduction  to  her,  I  received 
from  Mrs.  Somerville  a  card  of  invitation  to  a  "conversation  party 
of  ladies"  in  the  evening.  As  the  title  of  the  party  was  to  every 
one  unusual,  and  to  me  entirely  new,  I  suspected  it  had  in  it  a 
special  meaning,  and  accepted  it  eagerly,  and  with  an  excited 
curiosity.  And  my  suspicion  was  correct  The  specialty,  more- 
over, pointed  to  myself,  and  when  I  entered  Mrs.  Somerville's 
drawing-room,  and  during  the  whole  evening,  there  was  no  gentle- 
man present  but  the  doctor  and  myself. 

Mrs.  Somerville  having  been  not  herself  dissatisfied  with  my 
style  of  conversation,  and  having  heard  me  expressing  the  grati- 
fication I  had  often  experienced  from  the  conversation  of  ladies 
who  excelled  in  the  art,  and  my  regret  that  it  was,  as  an  art,  so 
little  cultivated,  and  that  therefore  but  few  did  excel  in  it,  and 
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haviDg  herself,  as  she  afterwards  k>ld  me,  conceived  a  belief 
that  I  considered  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  more  able  and 
agreeable  conversationists  than  those  of  England,  fVom  these  con- 
siderations, in  order  to  undeceive  me  in  my  opinion  (which  she 
deemed  erroneous)  of  the  inferiority  of  her  countrywomen  in 
an  accomplishment  of  which  I  had  spoken  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  she  had  invited  to  meet  me  a  small  party  regarded  as 
some  of  the  most  cultivated  and  charming  female  coUoquists  in 
London,  or  in  the  kingdom. 

Accordingly,  on  entering  Mrs.  Somerville's  tasteful  but  not 
gorgeous  drawing-room,  I  was  introduced  by  her,  in  terms  of 
compliment,  to  Mrs.  Fry,  the  reputed  reformer,  by  her  conversation 
and  other  modes  of  influence,  of  female  bridewells;  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  her  two  sisters;  the  honorable  Elizabeth  Lamb;  and 
another  lady,  equally  celebrated,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
And  when  the  introduction  was  over,  my  kind  cicerone  said  to 
me  playfully,  but  in  an  undertone,  I  have  caught  you ;  prepare 
yourself;  you  are  soon  about  to  have  female  conversation  enough 
to  convince  you  that  the  ladies  of  England  can  talk  as  well  as 
those  of  your  own  country — a  truth  which  you  seem  to  doubt." 

"Pray,  pardon  me,  fair  lady;  I  never  doubted  that  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  knowing  you." 

"  No  more  of  that,  if  you  please ;  I  did  not  ask  your  company 
to-night  to  talk  to  you  of  myself;  I  have  other  things  to  occupy 
me.  Go  and  entertain  Mrs.  Fry,  while  I  attend  to  some  house- 
hold affairs." 

And,  in  a  moment,  she  disappeared,  and  "  left  me  alone  in  my" 
— no,  not  in  my  "glory" — but  in  my  half  dismay,  at  the  task  of 
entertaining  half  a  dozen  of  talk -loving  ladies.  "But,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  they  are  all,  I  hope,  so  anxious  to  hear  the  vibrations  of 
their  own  tongues,  that  they'll  talk  and  entertain  each  other,  and 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen." 

Very  soon,  however,  I  discovered  my  mistake.  Mrs.  Fry  con- 
vinced me,  in  the  first  half  minute  I  sat  by  her  side,  that  she  knew 
well  the  difference  between  harangue  and  conversation.  She  neither 
wished  to  make  a  speech  herself  nor  to  listen  to  one.  She  desired 
mutual  and  pertinent  remark  and  reply.  And  she  set  a  judicious, 
well-bred  and  significant  example.  Having  offered  her  0¥m 
sentiments  on  some  topic,  she  respectfully  paused  to  receive  my 
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asksrer.     Aii-i  ibe  ra^^aer  as   iter  raose.  aoKT'TrrtaLiiiei  br  ibe 


be  r^esscciL  A:  leii^i.  c^  a  delicaie  hin:  frcs:  MrsL  Frr.  I  li-ft 
her,  »Zii  s»=a;ei  iiiTsel:  reside  a  isudv  wbci»ae  iA=.-e  I  hive  f^^rsoKes: 
I  lie-  rex- jTai ;.:'  L^it  Li=;b :  liea  i>  M:s5  Eirvw^nh.  a!>d  after- 
TOxI  ir>  eiic^  of  ier  sisters:  asl  Iss;  of  ail,  Mrs.  Sosaerrille 
daiiMia  Ler  pi>ni:'r.  r-f  zij  licie.  wii/r.  I  gTastod  nsa?;  cbeerfsi'r. 

After  :ids.  iLe  coaTrTsatiic^ii  riec&r-je  less  forrcau  ani  restricsei. 
ai>d  a:  ^e-rii  eikiirelj  free  and  uTiresukxed,  exoep:  br  ibe  r:i]es 
of  oin^sT  a:>i  i'r:.:T>e;T. 

Tl:i5  Ziissei  ATTiT  lie  ereii^r.  fra::r'r.i  iriib  era'^vroeDt  of  a 
TCTT  i.:;:'-  aiii  d:r::;£tii  crirr.  Xj  re-iariirr  or  rresusri'ao'is- 
z^e^  oi.  Ac-ooui.:  o:  jeiri.ir;r  or  KZiovltdz^:  so  friroliij  or  cniiae 
lerisT  ii.irkt«i  ::.  Ti^r  exrr:i>=s  :::  wL:>b  we  in-iul^^i  were  io 
Eoe  as  drl-zir::!  as  liex  were  iirw  and  curl^iss :  and  we  eoDiinTaed 
tbezD  I-:.!  a  l^ie  hour.  <>-  mj-  sci^ai^t:  jl.  I  rsoe:Te5  from  each 
of  lie  l^iles  a  p«c-Ii*e  ai.  i  vtrr  earLes;  inviiation  lo  visii  ber.  which 
for:i-£iIlT  I  dji:  bit  w;:L  i..;ir  cc  ibe:rL  excer*  3Its.  Sc»zierrilie, 
d5d  I  iii'^L  ai:T  oiber  ihai  zi^re  fisbior-ibJe  :aiejv?->'arse.  Iiideed« 
I  bad  ZiZ*  leisure  for  ar;-ni:i.z  in  jre,  wbaiever  xaigbi  bare  been 

niT  Cliv»-.»Sti  CO  J'?  ll;ai  e-rC'I- 

LUC'ibtrr  i>er&Mi  wiib  wb:»r3  I  i:»e»3an;e  a^:3  uain^ed  was  ibe  cele- 
ei  Mr.  G^>iw:a,  one  of  ;be  mctsi  sioinlarlv  zifted  aad  deerlr 
perren^i  indiriduals  of  ibe  daj.  I  irsi  mei  bira.  aad  was  made 
kiiOTii  *»rj  bim  ax  ibe  lalle  of  Mr.  Laurence.  The  coapasy  was 
large,  arid  seTerai  o:ber  of  ibe  ruesis  disiinraisbei  in  sooe  of  ibe 
lean^dd  pr  jfessioiis  ii.  liwrarare  or  ;be  ans. 

Tbe  taleiiia  besi^:*we«i  on  Mr.  Laiirence  bv  raiiane  are  of  a  biirb 
order,  and  bis  Krbolirsbip  ani  general  c:i]::vai;?n  of  iriiai  fullj 
oorresrond  wiib  ibez:.  As  a  s-srzeon.  wbeiber  scie!:i:zL'  or  rrac- 
ticaL  ani  wbetber  be  be  regarded  as  a  wriier  or  a  pabhc  leacber. 
he  has  no  STi^enoj.  As  a  man.  b:5  hospitalities  are  bounded  on]T 
br  his  nieans,  wbicb  are  abundanilv  ampie.  His  manners  ani 
habits  are  those  of  a  zent^eman  and  a  pbila^tbropist :  he  is  an 
ardent  promc^r  of  iiierainre  and  s<rlenc»? :  ani  :d  his  diacharoe  of 
the  duties  of  social  and  domestic  life,  be  is  in  no  decree  inferior 
to  himself  in  the  other  bizber  and  more  rublic  walks  and  encaire- 
menu  lu  vbkh  I  hare  refeirel 
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Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Laurence ;  and  they 
are  suflicient  to  sheJ  a  lustre  on  any  member  of  any  community. 

I  have  yet  said  but  little  of  the  city  of  London ;  nor  is  it  my 
intentioa  to  say  much  of  it.  My  reason  for  thus  acting,  or  rather 
declining  to  act,  ia  plain,  and,  I  think,  sound.  I  am  writing  my 
own  history  or  biography,  not  the  history  or  character  of  other 
things  or  of  particular  places ;  and  an  account  of  sight-seeing  is 
□ot  autobiography,  nor  has  it  any  close  or  strong  connection  with 
it.  My  province,  therefore,  as  an  autobiographer,  does  not  enjoin 
on  me  to  describe  scenes  or  transactions  in  which  I  myself 
little  or  no  participation. 

Were  London  described  in  the  abstract,  as  a  thing  existing 
itself,  it  should  be  apolccn  of  in  terms  involving  the  physical  ideas 
of  vastncss,  mightiness,  grandeur,  and  durability,  to  which  might 
be  added  the  moral  idea  of  usefulness.  But  exteriorly  it  exhibits 
neither  real  magnificence,  elegance,  nor  beauty ;  and  however 
massy,  solid,  and  substantial  it  may  be  in  all  its  elements,  yet  in 
contemplating  it,  you  never  think  of  anything  sublime,  nor  expe- 
rience a  single  sublime  emotion ;  or  if  the  sentiment  of  sublimity 
be  ever  near  being  awakened  in  you,  it  is  when  yon  are  looking 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  perhaps  Westminster  Abbey,  towering  in  their 
loftiness  and  majesty,  and  expanding  in  their  magnitude,  in  con- 
trast with  the  diminutiveness  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  And 
when  you  pass  through  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  you  instinc- 
tively experience  sentiments  not  easily  defined.  They  seem  to 
be  a  compound  of  wonder  and  awe,  with  which  is  mingled  a  feel- 
ing that  cannot  perhaps  be  better  characterized  by  any  form  of 
expression,  than  by  that  of  a  sense  of  profundity,  depth,  or  down- 
wardness.  When  in  that  stupendous  vault,  which  full  daylight 
never  enters,  and  where  dead  silence  prevails,  you  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  immediately  overhead  are  incumbent,  at  high  tide, 
the  waters  of  a  mighty  river,  their  downward  pressure  augmented 
by  the  weight  of  numerous  heavy. laden  ships  of  every  size,  and 
the  overwhelming  descent  on  you  of  that  immeasurable  volume 
of  water,  prevented  only  by  a  wall  whose  strength  and  endurance 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  time-tried ;  when  in  a  place  thus  novel  in 
its  existence  and  in  all  its  relations,  and  not  yet  guaranteed  by 
experience  against  dismal  disaster,  you  calmly  reflect  on  the  situa- 
tion into  which  your  curiosity  has  led  you,  it  is  scarcely  in  the 
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nature  of  things  that  your  feelings  are  altogether  pleasant,  or 
your  spirits  buoyant  and  hopeful.  With  the  gratification  you 
enjoy  (for  gratified  you  are),  it  is  hardly  possible  that  certain 
bodings  of  disaster  or  destruction  do  not  mingle  more  or  less  their 
distasteful  elements.  This  I  say  on  the  ground  of  personal  expe- 
rience, the  most  abundant  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  source  of 
instruction.  I  have  not  been  generally  accounted,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  I  deserve  to  be  accounted,  a  faint-hearted  man;  yet  do  I 
freely  confess  that  when  I  entered  on  my  first  passage  through 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  I  was  very  far  from  being  in  a  cheerful  mood. 
Nothing  short  of  genuine  and  exquisite  merriment  could  have 
drawn  from  me  a  smile.  True,  the  work  was  not  yet  complete ; 
but  visitors  made  their  way  through  it  in  safety  every  hour  of  the 
day. 

While  in  London,  I  passed  many  leisure  hours  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  (always  at  night),  listening  to  the  debates 
which  frequently  took  plaice  in  those  two  distinguished  bodies. 
And  I  was  not  a  little  disappointed  in  the  style  and  general 
character  of  the  eloquence  (including  both  matter  and  manner) 
usually  displayed  by  them.  In  my  own  opinion,  I  had  often 
heard  public  speaking  of  a  higher  order,  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Grey  was  to  me  far  the  most 
agreeable  speaker,  though  not  perhaps  the  ablest,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Canning  was  both.  They  were  both,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  eloquent  men — the  latter,  however, 
the  more  eloquent.  Their  speeches  were  never  declamatory. 
They  made  no  c&brts  intended  for  popularity  and  transitory  effect. 
Their  views  were  honestly  delivered  to  inform,  instruct,  improve, 
and  enlighten ;  and  they  seldom,  if  ever,  failed  in  either  of  those 
points;  though  they  did  not  always  practically  convince  and 
direct.  Mr.  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord  Brougham)  was  in  some 
respects  fully  as  able  a  speaker  as  Canning ;  but  far  from  being 
either  so  attractive,  persuasive,  or  influential.  In  truth,  he  was 
not  a  favorite  in  the  House,  and  was  therefore  the  less  successful. 
For,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  debate,  no  less  than  in  other  forms 
of  exercise,  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong."  In  all  things,  partiality  and  prejudice  more  or 
less  bear  sway.  None  but  a  very  powerful  and  well-regulated 
25 
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conscience  and  judgment  can  always  efTectually  resiat  and  coatro}.  J 
them.  i^-i 

Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh  was  a  very  close  and  cogent  reosoneay  ' 
but  although  an  uncommonly  distinguished  colloquist,  neither  an 
agreeable  speaker,  nor  a  very  successful  debater.  In  his  elocu- 
tion, he  was  neither  tasteful  nor  judicious.  He  was  often  vehe- 
ment when  he  should  have  been  calm,  and  comparatively  tame 
when  he  might  have  been  correctly  enough  earnest,  and  even 
advantageously  ardent.  His  influence  in  the  House  waa  not 
well  proportioned  to  hia  merit  as  either  a  man  or  a  legislator, 

Wilberforce,  whom  I  heard  on  hia  favorite  subject  (the  extir- 
pation of  the  slave  trade  and  the  abolition  of  slavery),  at  the 
express  request  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  was,  at  the  lime,  a  mere 
declaimer,  and  not  at  all  an  efficient  one.  He  was  enfeubled,  how- 
ever, in  both  mind  and  manner,  by  indisposition  and  age.  I 
think  I  heard  him  in  one  of  his  last  efforts,  not  long  before  hia 
death.  He  had  doubtless  been  previously  a  much  more  forcible 
and  successful  debater,  but  he  never  could  have  been  a  power- 
ful one.  Plunket  was  amanly,  substantial,  and  energetic  spe^er; 
he  therefore  commanded  attention  and  possessed  influence.  Nor 
must  I  say  less  of  the  companion  of  Lord  Byron,  in  his  travels 
through  Greece,  whose  name  I  cannot  at  this  moment  certainly 
call  to  mind,  but  I  believe  it  waa  Hobhouse.  The  style  of  his 
eloquence  was  excellent. 

But,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  possessed  more  influence  in  the  House  than  half 
the  other  members  of  it  (who,  indeed,  ruled  the  House),  waa  the 
least  impressive  and  energetic  speaker  I  saw  on  the  floor.  He 
could  with  no  propriety  be  called  a  public  speaker  (at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  understanding  of  the  phrase).  He  waa  a 
mere  talker;  and,  though  he  waa  always  what  might  be  called 
fluent,  pleasant,  and  sprightly  iu  his  remarks,  he  waa  never,  in 
appearance,  even  truly  earnest. 

His  manner  while  speaking  was  perfectly  unique.  From  the 
moment  he  commenced  hia  remarks  until  he  closed  them,  he  was 
never  stationary.  And  hia  movement  was  directly  forward  and 
backward,  toward  the  speaker  of  the  House,  whom  he  addressed, 
by  a  few  steps  face  foremost,  and  a  few  backward  toward  his  seat. 
Nor,  singular  as  this  manner  was,  were  his  observations  thus 
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communicated  without  effect  It  is  not  now  in  my  recollection' 
that  I  ever  knew  him  to  lose  a  measure  that  he  had  either 
himself  proposed,  or  adopted  and  defended  as  the  proposal  of 
another.  He  appeared,  moreover,  to  be  always  in  a  pleasant  and 
half  playful  humor — a  circumstance  the  less  to  be  expected,  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  with  which  he  was  often  assailed. 

The  period  I  passed  in  London,  in  the  year  1821,  was  in  a  high 
degree  eventful.  It  was  signalized  by  the  decease  of  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon,  or  rather  by  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  decease  in  St.  Helena;  by  the  death  of  Queen 
Caroline ;  and  by  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth ;  the  latter 
event,  destined,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  the  last  magnificent  pageant  of 
the  sort  Ihat  England  will  ever  behold.  And  it  was  also,  I  be- 
lieve, the  most  magnificent  she  ever  has  beheld.  Of  those  memor- 
able events,  I  witnessed  some  of  the  consequences. 

The  very  day  before  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  decease  of 
Napoleon,  an  offer  had  been  made  to  me  of  an  excellent  minia- 
ture likeness  of  that  wonderful  man  for  five  sovereigns ;  a  price 
which  I  refused  to  give.  On  the  day  after  the  news,  I  called  on 
the  proprietor  of  the  miniature,  determined  to  purchase  it  at  the 
price  of  ten  sovereigns,  if  I  could  not  possess  myself  of  it  for 
a  smaller  sum.  But  the  price  of  it  had  been  already  raised  to 
twenty  sovereigns,  which  I  again  refused  to  give.  And  I  was 
told,  and  believe  the  report  true,  that  it  was  subsequently  sold 
for  fifty  sovereigns  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  wealthy  of 
the  Napoleonites. 

The  trial  of  the  scandalous  Caroline  and  Bcrgami  case  was  just 
over ;  and,  though  I  pretend  not  to  know  which  of  them  was  most 
deeply  and  most  shamefully  in  fault,  the  king  or  the  queen,  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation  (a  portion  of  the  most  foul  and  debased 
London  rabble  excepted)  were  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Shortly  after  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  his  queen 
died.  I  saw  her,  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  the  night  in  which 
she  was  attacked  by  her  death-sickness;  and  her  appearance  was 
anything  but  that  of  a  queen,  or  of  any  other  lady  of  fashionable 
elegance.  To  my  taste,  she  was  a  coarse  and  vulgar-looking 
dowdy.  Though  I  mean  by  the  remark  no  shadow  of  apology 
for  the  loose  and  licentious  conduct  of  the  king,  yet,  from  the 
first  glance  of  my  eye  on  her  homely  person,  and  all  but  actually 
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alattish  dress,  I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  his  deep-roc 

sion  toward  her.     To  love  her,  or  regard  her  with  the  comment  1 

tendern^s  due  to  a  female  companion,  was  absolutely  impossibl* 

The  play  was  performed  in  compliance  with  her  direction — I 
do  not  say  in  obedience  to  her  command,  for  she  had  no  shadow  of 
authority;  and  so  deep  toward  her  was  the  disrespect  of  the  ladies 
of  London,  that  not  one  of  them  attended  the  performance.  She 
and  her  two  maids  of  honor  (Lady  Ilamilton  being  one)  were  the 
only  females  in  the  dress  boxes  of  the  theatre.  But  the  pit  was 
crowded  with  women  of  the  deepest  debasement  and  profligacy 
that  earth  can  furnish  or  fancy  conceive.  All  the  purlieus  of 
prostitution  in  London  appeared  to  be  emptied  into  it;  and  the 
immense  multitude  (the  pit  being  the  largest  in  the  world),  and 
the  revolting  purpose  for  which  they  had  assembled  (to  support 
their  queen  in  her  imputed  turpitude  and  crimes),  countenanced 
and  encouraged  each  individual  to  speak  and  act  in  precise  har- 
mony with  the  odious  design  which  had  induced  them  to  assemble. 
The  scene  of  indecency  was,  therefore,  unparalleled.  At  timea, 
even  the  queen  herself  seemed  to  turn  from  it  with  loathing. 
Before  the  curtain  dropped,  she  left  the  theatre  indisposed ;  and  a 
few  days  afterward  her  death  was  announced.  When  she  and 
her  maids  of  honor  rose  to  leave  the  theatre,  was  the  time  at 
whiuh  the  deepest  outrage  on  modesty  and  decorum  was  com- 
rriitted  by  the  pit.  Had  1  not  witnessed  it,  not  only  would  it  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  believe  in  its  perpetration,  I  could  not 
have  even  imagined  its  existence. 

Whether  in  compliance  with  her  own  request,  or  for  some  otlier 
reason,  I  know  not ;  but  arrangements  were  made  to  convey  the 
body  of  the  queen  to  Brunswick,  there  to  repose  with  the  relics 
of  her  ancestors.  As  she  died  in  the  West  End  of  London,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  funeral  procession  to  pass  through  the  city, 
to  reach  the  place  of  embarkation  on  the  Thames,  and  to  treat 
the  royal  corpse  with  as  little  respect  as  practicable,  it  was  about 
to  be  conveyed  circuitousiy  along  private  and  not  very  reputable 
streets.  The  populace,  being  apprised  of  this  movement,  rose, 
not  in  arms,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  phrase, 
bat  provided  with  stones,  brickbats,  and  bludgeons,  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  procession,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  the  mili- 
tary escort  that  accompanied  it ;  and,  after  a  short  parley  and  a 
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few  threatening  expressions,  some  missiles  were  thrown  with  such 
effect  as  to  bring  several  privates  to  the  ground,  with  severe  cuts 
and  contusions.  In  return  for  this,  the  soldiers  fired  (whether 
with  blank  or  ball  cartridges  I  know  not),  without  injury  to  any 
one.  The  mob,  however,  fell  back.  But,  with  renovated  spirits 
and  greatly  augmented  numbers,  they  soon  halted,  and  prepared 
for  another  and  more  decisive  attack. 

The  populace,  however,  succeeded  in  their  object,  and  com- 
pelled the  procession  to  change  its  route,  fall  into  the  Strand,  and 
pass  immediately  by  St.  PauFs  in  its  way  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion for  the  Continent, 

But  the  persecution  of  the  queen  was  not  yet  closed.  It  pur- 
sued hei*  to  her  grave.  She  directed  in  her  will,  or  through  some 
other  channel,  that  her  epitaph  should  be  the  simple  but  signifi- 
cant inscription:  "Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  of 
England."  But,  by  a  royal  mandate,  the  direction  was  annulled, 
and  some  other  epitaph,  more  acceptable  to  the  queen's  perse- 
cutors, substituted  in  its  place;  or  her  monument,  whatever 
might  be  its  form,  allowed  to  be  without  an  epitaph. 
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It  is  the  28th  day  of  April,  1821,  aud  I  am  still  in  Londoi 
but  about  to  set  out  for  Paris,  by  the  way  of  Dover  and  Calati 
Up  to  this  point,  as  the  reader  haa   perceived,  I  have   interi' 
spersetl,  diversified,  and  I  trust  enlivened,  my  narrativi 
occasional  extra  anecdotes,  designed  to  be  in  some  respecte  in- 
structive as  well  as  amusing.     And  it  was  my  original  purpose 
to  pursue  the  same  course  until  the  close  of  the  work. 

But  considerations  not  to  be  disregarded  have  induced  me  to 
change  it.  Of  these,  the  leading  one  is  the  avoidance  of  prolixity, 
which,  on  the  plan  in  which  I  have  hitherto  persisted,  wonld  be- 
come excessive. 

Kelinquishing  from  this  period,  therefore,  all  that  belongs  to 
mere  fancy  or  fashion,  foreignism,  or  levity  of  any  description,  I 
shall  detail  as  briefly  as  I  can,  consistently  with  clear  intelli- 
gibility, not  what  I  saw  or  heard  in  the  way  of  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment, but  what  I  did,  and  endeavored  to  do,  in  the  line  of  ray 
duty.  Confident  that,  aided  by  the  present  facilities  of  locomor' 
tion  and  communication,  there  will  be  no  want  of  travellers 
loiterers  in  France  and  Paris  to  teJi  of  their  sight-seeing  and 
enjoyments  there,  much  more  attractively  than  I  could  mine,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  an  account  of  my  labors  and  performanoea 
in  those  places,  before  steam  and  electricity  had  succeeded  itt 
annihilating  time  and  space. 
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Mj  object  in  visiting  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  was  of  no 
common  order.  It  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  self-projected 
effort  and  plan  to  procure  the  requisite  means,  in  a  library,  a 
suite  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  other  articles  of  instruction,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  distinguished  school  of  medicine  in  Lex- 
ington, and  to  enhance,  as  far  as  practicable,  my  own  qualifica- 
tions for  the  direction  and  government  of  it. 

In  relation  to  the  procurement  of  a  library,  my  views  and 
wishes  were  turned  to  the  time  gone  by,  as  well  as  the  present; 
for  I  had  then,  as  I  still  have,  a  high  regard  for  the  history  and 
literature,  no  less  than  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
I  was  determined,  therefore,  that,  as  far  as  the  scheme  might  be 
practicable,  I  would  enrich  the  library  with  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  the  writings  of  both  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  fathers  of 
the  profession.  And  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Paris  was  un- 
commonly and  unexpectedly  propitious  to  that  purpose. 

The  ravages  and  waste-layings  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
not  yet  entirely  passed  away.  Toward  the  close  of  that  catas- 
trophe, the  libraries  of  many  wealthy  and  literary  persons,  some 
of  them  professional  and  some  unprofessional,  who  had  been  put 
to  death  or  banished,  had  been  publicly  sold,  or  privately  de- 
posited for  safe  keeping  in  the  houses  of  connections  and  friends. 
But  through  whatever  channels  conveyed,  they  had  ultimately 
found  their  way  to  the  shelves  of  booksellers,  or  into  the  back 
rooms  of  lumber  garrets  of  their  storehouses.  And  I  was  told 
that  they  probably  contained  the  very  books  for  which  I  was 
searching. 

No  sooner  was  I  apprised  of  the  existence  and  whereabout  of 
those  little  valued,  yet  at  times  very  precious  repositories,  than  I 
procured  permission  to  make  my  way  into  them  and  ascertain  of 
what  they  consisted.  And  some  of  them  were  richly  stored  with 
venerable  literature.  For  several  weeks  they  occupied  my  whole 
attention  during  the  chief  part  of  my  business  hours.  My  daily 
habits  were  as  follows: — 

I  rose  early,  dressed  in  a  common  half-worn  travelling  suit  of 
clothes,  breakfasted  immediately,  and,  thus  equipped,  passed  the 
day  in  ransacking  some  bookseller's  garret  or  lumber-room,  until 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  then  returned  to  my 
hotel,  changed  my  working  dress  for  the  prevailing  costume  of 
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the  place,  dined,  and  devoted  to  other  portions  of  my  bunaess 
the  remainder  of  the  day — and  a  few  of  my  evening  hours  to  lite- 
rary, scientific,  or  some  lighter  and  more  amusing  form  of  social 
intercourse — or  perhaps  to  witness  the  wonders  of  Talma,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  histrionic  glory — or  to  the  performances  of  some 
other  renowned  actor  or  actress,  danseuse,  cantatrice,  or  instru- 
mental musician.  And  by  the  pursuit  of  this  course  not  only  did 
I  improve  myself,  and  form  acquaintances  and  correspondents 
who  continued  long  to  be  useful  and  agreeable — but  the  whole  of 
whom  I  have  already  outlived — I  also  found  and  purchased,  at 
reduced  prices,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  choicest  works 
of  the  fathers  of  medicine  from  Hippocrates  down  to  the  revival 
of  letters — works  which  in  no  other  way,  and  perhaps  at  no 
other  time,  could  have  been  collected  so  readily  and  certainly, 
and  on  terms  so  favorable,  in  either  Paris  or  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  Hence  the  marked  and  decided  superiority  of  the 
I^exington  Medical  Library,  in  those  works,  to  any  other  in  the 
West  and  South,  and  probably  in  the  whole  United  States — not 
excepting  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  parent  school  of  medicine  in 
the  Union, 

The  professional,  literary,  and  scientific  characters  with  whom 
I  held  intercourse  were  the  professors  of  the  medical  schools 
generally,  and  the  superintendents  of  public  institutions,  espe- 
cially with  Cuvier,  Dupuylren,  the  Baron  Larrey,  and  Alibert. 
The  personages  to  whom  I  was  chiefly  indebted  fur  social  in- 
tercourse, and  numerous  introductions  to  other  gentleman  of 
distinction,  were  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  his  son  George 
Washington  de  Lafayette,  the  Marquis  Marbois,  and  Marshal 
Grouchy. 

Nor  can  I,  without  the  heartless  guilt  of  ingratitude,  neglect  to 
acknowledge  my  profound  obligations  for  courtesies  and  favors, 
countless  in  number  and  inestimable  in  value,  to  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Duchesse  de  P ,  the  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quis Marbois,  and  the  niece  of  an  American  gentleman  with 
■whom  I  had  been  intimate.  And  toward  the  close  of  my  sojourn 
in  Paris,  when  my  business  was  nearly  finished,  and  occupied 
comparatively  but  little  of  my  time,  she  partly  persuaded  and 
partly  commanded  me,  in  her  own  way,  to  attend  her  as  one 
of  her  suite  into  several  fashionable  parties.     She  frankly  Bad 
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sportively,  yet  in  earnest  and  not  un  flatteringly,  told  me  that  her 
object  in  this  measure  was  twofold — to  exhibit  me  as  a  half 
countryman  of  her  own  (her  mother  had  been  reared  and  mar- 
ried in  Philadelphia)  of  whom  she  was  proud ;  and  give  me  a 
greater  &miliarity  than  I  had  yet  attained  with  the  high-life 
breeding,  manners,  and  enjoyments  of  her  native  city. 

Of  this  lady  I  can  say  sincerely  what  I  would  be  unwilling  to 
say  of  any  other  I  saw  in  Paris.  Though  she  had  full  possession 
and  command,  and  made  often  an  unsurpassed  display  of  all  the 
exterior  attributes  of  the  court,  she  had  the  appearance  of  being 
entirely  free  from  its  interior  blemishes.  If  I  mistnke  not,  she 
was  frankness  and  sincerity  personified.  Such  at  least  was  the 
only  interpretation  of  her  whole  deportment  toward  myself.  She 
once  all  but  quarrelled  with  me  for  the  formality  and  rareness  of 
my  morning  calls,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  but  ceremony  and 
fashion.  She  said  to  me,  with  a  feeling  and  in  a  manner  ap* 
proaching  sternness  and  rebuke :  "  Sir,  my  wish  and  expectation 
are  to  see  and  welcome  you  as  an  intimate  and  a  friend,  not  as  a 
ceremonious,  fashionable,  and  complimentary  stranger."  And 
when  I  told  her  of  my  design  to  leave  Paris  for  the  United  States, 
by  way  of  England,  on  a  given  day,  she  entreated  me,  if  not  very 
inconvenient,  to  postpone  my  departure  for  a  single  day,  and 
pass  my  last  evening  in  the  place,  in  a  family  party  with  herself 
and  children,  and  a  few  blood  relations;  the  duke  himself  being 
absent. 

As  the  delay  of  a  day  was  not  very  materially  inconvenient  to 
me,  I  cheerfully  complied  with  the  lady's  request,  and  passed  in 
her  family  circle  one  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings  I  had  enjoyed 
in  the  place.  Our  entertainment  consisted  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion, music,  and  a  light  but  exceedingly  elegant  repast.  And 
when,  at  a  late  hour,  I  rose  to  take  leave,  having  kissed  the  brows 
of  her  two  daughters,  I  took  the  mother's  hand,  and  was,  as  usual, 
raising  it  to  my  lips,  she  warmly  pressed  my  hand,  and  affection- 
ately presented  her  cheek,  which  I  most  respectfully  kissed,  and 
departed,  never  again  to  meet  her.  I  have  been  recently  informed 
of  her  death — an  event  which  leaves  but  one  survivor  of  all  my 
intimate  acquaintances  in  Paris. 

It  was  now  midsummer,  and,  on  my  passage  to  Calais,  I  wit- 
nessed and  felt  a  meteorological  phenomenon,  which  I  deem 
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worthy  to  be  recorcled,  on  account  of  its  startling  singularity. 
On  one  of  tlie  advanced  nights  of  June,  a  frost  occurred  of  soch 
severity  as  to  destroy  the  entire  vintage  in  Picardy,  through 
which  we  travelled — a  disaster  that  had  never  been  previously 
sustained  in  that  region,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant.    I  have  said  that  I  not  only  witnessed  but  a!ao  felt  it.     And 
80  I  did,  in  full  perfection.     At  the  request  of  a  beautiful  little 
French  woman,  whom  I  had  met  on  the  evening  before  I  left 
Paris,  at  the  family  party  of  the  Duchesae  de  P- — — ,  and  whom 
that  lady  had  recommended  to  my  protection  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, I  took  aa  our  passage  seat,  the  cabriolet  of  the  diligence. 
The  season  being  eumnier,  my  little  compaipion  du  voyage  had 
brought  with  her  no  travelling  clothes  of  sufficient  warmth 
the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  change  of  temperature  whi» 
assailed  us,     I  therefore  wrapped  the  lady  alone  in  my  Iravelh' 
cloak  (the  garment  not  being  large  enongh,  small  as  fihe  was, 
envelop  us  both  to  any  advantage),  and  compelled  myself  to 
counter  the  frost  of  the  night,  witb  no  protection  against  its 
verity  other  than  my  light  travelling  frock-coat.     And  my 
ing  was  actually  intense.     And  so  was  that  of  my  oompanioi 
Nor  was  I  able,  by  any  representation  or  remonstrance,  to  ai 
liorate  our  condition, 

"When  we  reached  our  first  stopping-place,  after  midnight,  tl 
lady  was  actually  unable  to  walk;  and  I  was  not  much  more 
efficient.  However,  summoning  to  my  aid  all  my  courage, 
strength,  and  gallantry,  I  lifted  her  from  her  seat,  and  carried 
her  into  an  apartment  where,  fortunately,  a  fire  had  just  been 
kindled,  on  account  of  the  singular  intemperance  of  the  night. 
I  immediately  ordered  and  received  some  warm  and  excellent 
ooffee,  which,  united  to  a  blazing  fire,  soon  thawed  us  both. 
And  I  had  the  credit  to  be  able  to  borrow  (on  giving  security 
that  it  should  be  returned  the  next  day),  a  good  blanket,  large 
enough  to  inclose  both  the  lady  and  myself.  And,  thus  restored 
and  equipped,  amused  and  half-pleased  at  the  remembrance  of  an 
occurrence  so  ludicrous  and  harmless,  wo  mounted  again  our 
lofty  vehicle,  and  pursued  our  journey  in  comparative  oomfort, 
and  occasional  mirth ;  for  a  French  woman  will  laugh  at  the 
reminiscence  of  the  worst  disaster,  provided  it  neither  kills, 
mutilateij,  defaces  beauty,  nor  produces  permanent  sufferiog. 
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My  stay  in  England  was  neither  long  nor  marked,  nor  accom- 
panied by  any  event  worthy  of  notice.  I  soon  embarked  at 
London  for  the  United  States,  committing  myself  in  the  good 
ship  Electra,  under  an  able  captain  and  an  excellent  crew,  to  the 
stormy  Atlantic  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
the  most  stormy  and  perilous  season  of  the  year.  And  my 
voyage  fully  corresponded  in  character  with  the  season  in  its  most 
formidable  features  and  disastrous  effects.  Our  captain,  whose 
twenty-seventh  voyage  it  constituted,  pronounced  it  the  most 
annoying  he  had  ever  experienced.  Its  length  was  fifty-two  days ; 
and  it  exhibited,  throughout  its  whole  duration,  but  little  else 
than  an  unbroken  series  of  head- winds,  cross-winds,  squalls, 
tempests,  and  no  winds  at  all.  Yet  we  left  the  Downs,  and  swept 
past  Dover,  before  a  fresh  and  delightful  brees^,  on  as  sunshiny, 
balmy,  and  charming  an  evening  as  the  climate  of  England  ever 
affords.  Never  did  Shakspeare's  Cliff,  on  which  I  fastened  my 
eyes  and  thoughts  until  it  disappeared  in  the  distance,  exhibit 
a  more  brilliant,  sublime,  and  glorious  appearance.  But  on  the 
next  morning,  the  scene  was  changed.  The  weather  was  foul, 
and  the  heavens  gloomy  and  threatening.  Nor  did  the  condition 
of  things  fail  to  become  worse  and  more  ominous,  until  we  had 
passed  about  half  the  width  of  the  ocean,  when  we  were  assailed 
by  a  furious  tempest  of  three  days'  continuance,  during  which 
all  the  rage  and  power  of  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  embodied 
and  embattled,  appeared  to  be  poured  on  our  devoted  ship. 
Terror  and  despair,  such  as  I  had  never  previously  witnessed  or 
fEincied,  overwhelmed  the  passengers,  who  were  numerous.  The 
screams  and  sobbings  of  women  were  unspeakably  distressing ; 
and  those  of  some  men,  more  spiritless  than  women,  though  con- 
temptible, were  frightful.  As  long  as  anything  remained  to  be 
done  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  the  officers  and  crew  battled 
bravely  with  the  storm. 

That  I  felt  most  deeply  and  vividly  the  danger  of  the  occasion, 
I  do  not  deny,  but,  without  speaking  boastfully,  I  thank  my  God 
for  having  so  organized  and  endowed  me  as  to  exempt  me, 
throughout  my  life,  from  two  very  troublesome  and  unenviable 
passions:  unmanning  fear  and  vindictive  hatred.  Asa  gift  of 
nature,  derived  from  some  of  my  ancestors,  both  paternal  and 
maternal  (for  which  of  course  I  claim  no  merit),  when  most 
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endangered  I  am  most  collected  and  calm.  And  such  was  my 
condition  at  the  preseat  time.  I  felt  unusually  braced  and  fit  for 
action. 

Meantime,  tbe  captain  ordered  below  all  persons  whoae  presence 
on  deck  was  not  indispensable.  From  that  injunction  I  begged 
to  be  excused,  and  asked  permission  to  occupy  a  station  near 
himself,  saying:  "My  good  sir,  I  am  neither  frightened  nor  weak- 
ened, and  some  incident  may  occur  in  which  I  can  be  useful." 
But  he  persisted,  saying  positively  and  sternly:  ""Were  you  to 
attempt  to  keep  the  deck,  you  would  be  washed  overboard  and 
drowned,  and  I  should  feel  distressingly  culpable  in  having 
permitted  you  to  remain  here.  Let  me  exercise  the  authority, 
therefore,  that  belojigs  to  me  in  directing  you  positively  to  go 
below."     I  then  very  reluctantly  obeyed  his  command. 

At  length  a  stupendous  wave  struck  and  deeply  overwhelmed 
the  ship,  swept  the  deck  of  almost  everything  except  the  masts, 
poured  down  the  gangway  an  immense  torrent  of  water,  wash- 
ing overboard  the  best  sailor  belonging  to  the  crew,  and  for  a 
time  the  vessel  was  unable  to  emerge  from  the  water  thai  covered 
her. 

By  this  time  the  uproar  and  confusion  in  the  cabin  were 
to  me  intolerable.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  dropped  on  their 
knees  in  tbe  water  which  was  inundating  the  floor,  and  betook 
themselves  to  prayer.  But  without  listening  to  their  petitions,  I 
rushed  up  the  gangway,  against  the  current  of  water  that  was 
still  pouring  in  on  us,  and  the  first  object  that  arrested  my  eye, 
on  reaching  the  deck,  was  a  fine  sailor  just  washed  overboard, 
who  was  stilt  clinging  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wrecked  timber, 
in  the  water,  while  the  other  end  was  yet  on  the  bulwark  of  the 
vessel,  but  on  the  verge  of  slipping  off  I  immediately  seized 
the  end  of  the  timber  next  to  me,  and  called  out  encouragingly 
to  the  struggler:  "  Hold  on  but  a  single  minute,  my  good  fellow, 
and  you  shall  stand  whore  I  am  standing."  And  so  he  was. 
The  captain  and  others  hurried  to  my  assistance,  and  the  sailor 
was  instantly  on  deck. 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  storm,  the  condition  of  the  ship  was 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  her  worst  damage  was  in  lier 
rudder,  which  was  so  twisted  and  shattered  as  to  be  wholly  use- 
less ;  and  it  was  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  she  could  not 
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be  guided  by  a  spar,  nor  by  any  other  substitute  that  could  be 
adopted.  This  rendered  our  case  almost  hopeless,  and  so  utterly 
prostrated  the  spirits  of  the  captain,  that  for  the  course  of  a  whole 
day  he  abandoned  every  effort  to  do  anything  with  the  vessel, 
but  allow  her  to  float  and  roll  on  the  face  of  the  still  troubled 
ocean.  And  he  even  made  an  arrangement  to  issue  to  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  a  reduced  amount  of  water.  This  diffused 
through  every  mind  among  the  passengers  the  very  essence  of 
consternation  and  the  bitterness  of  despair. 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  storm,  and  consequent  tur- 
bulence of  the  ocean  being  abated,  it  was  determined  to  cut  away 
the  water-lock ;  place  the  rudder  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  repair  the  damages  it  had  sustained.  This 
job,  though  not  very  difficult,  was  tedious.  But  by  dinner-time 
of  the  third  day  it  was  complete,  and  the  rudder  once  more  in  the 
water  at  the  rear  of  the  ship.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  not  in 
its  case.  N(»r,  on  a  strict  examination,  was  it  found  to  be  an 
easy  performance  to  put  it  there.  The  repairs  it  had  undergone 
had  so  far  altered  the  shape  and  augmented  the  size  of  its  shank, 
that  iu  only  one  position  could  it  be  drawn  from  below  into  its 
case.  And  in  that  position  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  retain  it 
for  a  single  moment.  The  slighest  agitation  of  the  water,  which, 
though  greatly  diminished,  had  still  an  existence,  acting  on  its 
tul,  changed  its  attitude  and  prevented  its  introduction. 

About  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  our  tackle  was  arranged,  the  rudder 
properly  attached  to  it  and  suspended  in  the  water,  under  the 
inferior  opening  of  its  case,  and  the  most  trustworthy  and  effi- 
cient individuals  appointed  to  the  superintendence  and  execution 
of  the  different  kinds  of  service  to  be  performed.  In  this  divi- 
sion of  duties  the  captain  had  the  care  and  command  of  the  tack- 
ling, I  was  appointed  to  the  inspection  of  the  rudder's  exact 
position,  commissioned  to  give  the  word  of  command  "  Heave," 
as  soon  as  the  condition  of  things  should  authorize  the  word,  and 
the  men  most  capable  of  prompt  and  powerful  action  had  charge 
of  the  pulley-ropes.  And  we  were  all  at  our  posts  and  anxious, 
intensely  anxious,  for  the  mature  and  decisive  moment  of  duty — 
but,  trebled  in  length  by  disappointed  expectancy,  and  the  "  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred,"  hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  that 
moment  did  not  arrive.  And,  to  augment  our  anxiety  to  the  verge 
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of  the  agony  of  despair,  an  ominous  storm-clouii  appeared  in  tW 
horizon,  threatening  to  advance  and  breali  on  as — and  atill  the 
moment  of  action  delayed,  until  the  cries,  sobs,  lamentations, 
genuflection  and  supplicatory  appeals  to  Heaven  had  becomv 
nearly  aa  general  and  distressing  on  the  deck  behind  me,  as 
had  previously  witnessed  them  in  the  cabin. 

At  length,  however,  the  long  wished  for  moment  arrived.  The 
rudder-shank  assumed  the  proper  attitude,  and  for  an  instant  was 
motionless.  With  all  the  speed  and  urgency,  therefore,  I  could 
summon  to  the  duty,  I  uttered  the  word  "heave."  And  with 
equal  quickness  every  ounce  of  strength  possessed  by  the  rope- 
holders  was  applied  to  the  task,  and  the  rudder  was  " 
I  did  not  at  the  first  moment  so  announce  it,  lest,  by  po£ 
bility,  I  might  mistake  and  disappoint.  But,  in  a  second  lonj 
1  perceived  that  all  was  right.  Yet,  robust  and  unsubduable 
mere  feeling  as  I  thought  my  nature  to  be,  I  could  not  in  words 
announce  the  fact.  The  burst  of  emotion  I  experienced  rendered 
me  as  speechless  as  the  rudder  I  had  been  watching.  I  therefore 
simply  sprang  to  rny  feet,  and  waved  round  my  head  my  travel- 
ling cap  and  handkerchief  And  my  movement  and  action  were 
welcomed  by  a  psean  of  joy  aa  loud  as  had  just  been  the  wail  of 
distress ;  and  the  surface  of  the  water  around  the  ship  was  in- 
stantly strewed  with  hats,  caps,  and  handkerchiefs,  which,  tossed 
into  the  air,  had  fallen  overboard  in  consequence  of  the  movement 
of  the  vessel  from  beneath  them. 

The  tempest  we  had  endured  was  unusually  wide  in  its  range. 
The  entire  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  it 
Lad  swept  and  wasted.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  therefore,  than  we  learned  that  the  Electra  (such  had  been 
the  length  of  her  voyage)  was  generally  regarded  as  a  lost  ship ; 
and  I  became  desirous  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  be  the  first 
to  inform  the  Philadelphians,  especially  my  own  friends  of  the 
city,  that  they  were  mistaken ;  and  that  the  Electra  and  her 
inmates  were  atill  afloat. 

When  we  bad  advanced  within  thirty  miles  of  New  Castle, 
therefore,  about  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  though  the  night  was  dark, 
and  blustering,  and  chilly,  I  told  our  captain  that  if  he  would 
accommodate  me  with  a  good  boat,  four  able  and  efficient  oarsmen, 
and  a  steersman,  and  his  letter  bag,  I  would  set  out  immediately,), 
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reach  New  Castle  by  or  before  the  starting  of  the  earliest  steam- 
boat of  the  place,  embark  in  her,  deposit  his  European  letters  in 
the  Philadelphia  post-office,  and  be  the  first  to  announce  the 
safety  and  arrival  of  the  Electra. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  requisite  arrangements  being 
instantly  made  (the  rescued  and  faithful  sailor  seated,  at  his  own 
request,  at  the  helm  of  my  pinnace^  I  set  out  on  my  enterprise, 
and  by  great  exertion,  not  altogether  without  peril,  my  purpose 
was  accomplished.  I  was  the  first  to  herald  in  person  to  my 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  that  I  was  still  alive,  and  to  inform  them 
in  words  that  the  Electra  was  safe — and  thus  to  be  the  converter 
into  rejoicing  of  the  distress  which  the  belief  of  her  loss  had  pro- 
duced. 

Having  passed  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia,  I  set  out  for  the 
West,  and  arrived  in  Lexington  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
event  worthy  of  notice. 

But  I  am  once  more,  after  a  busy  absence  of  seven  months  and 
twenty-eight  days,  safe  in  Lexington,  the  site  of  Transylvania, 
having  brought  home  with  me  the  last  remnant  of  the  articles 
purcliased  by  me  to  mature  the  medical  school  for  the  full  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  of  instruction.  And  in  three  days  more  I 
shall  commence  to  an  augmented  and  still  augmenting  class,  my 
third  course  of  lectures.  I  regard  the  institution  as  now  definitely 
established  beyond  the  control  of  casualty  or  opposition. 

Having  dwelt  to  a  sufficient  extent  on  my  pioneership  of  scho- 
lastic and  philosophical  medicine  in  my  account  of  the  school  of 
Lexington,  I  shall  now  pass  to  a  series  of  remarks  on  my  pre- 
miership in  the  medical  school  of  Louisville. 

In  consideration  of  the  comparatively  rapid  growth  and  influ- 
ence of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  the  very  tardy  one  of 
Lexington,  it  required  but  a  few  years^  observation  to  convince 
me  that  the  latter  city  was  not  calculated  to  be  the  site  of  the 
leading  medical  school  of  the  West.  And,  on  communicating 
my  views  to  Professor  Dudley,  he  concurred  with  me  in  opinion. 
Determined,  however,  that,  as  it  was  the  primary  and  parent 
school,  it  should  be  continued  the  leading  one  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable, I  devoted  faithfully  and  unceasingly  the  influence  of  all 
my  labors  and  resources  to  that  efl'ect.    And  thus  did  I  persevere 
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in  my  exertions  for  eighteen  years.     And  the  inatitutioa 
risbeil. 

But,  nrkder  a  full  conviction  tliat  tbe  Lexington  school 
not  be  maintained  much  longer  in  full  vigor  and  prosperity,  tl 
Faculty  came  to  a  secret  but  express  understanding  that  it  woi 
transfer  itself  to  Louisville,  and  administer  the  school  tltere,  as 
more   eligible   location.     Owing   to   causes  which  it  would   be 
useless  to  divulge,  the  scheme  of  transplanting  the  Faculty  was 
abandoned,  while  I  persevered  in  my  determination  to  transplant 
myself,  and  received  from  some  of  the  authorities  of  Louisville 
a  direct  and  pressing  invitation  to  that  purport.     Accordingly 
the  whole  school  session  of  the  winter  1836-37  was  among  the 
Faculty  a  continued  scene  of  dissatisfaction  and  contest.     With 
those  members  who  had  proved  faithless  to  their  engagement, 
and  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  •Lexington  school,  I  was  in  open 
conflict  in  the  field,  while  those  who  atUl  designed  (or  so  pre- 
tended) to  accompany  me  to  Louisville,  lay  in  covert  behind  me, 
prepared,  perhaps,  to  act  as  expediency  might  direct. 

To  our  class  of  graduates,  which  was  large  and  respectable,  I 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address.  And  I  so 
fashioned  and  conducted  it  that  it  was  understood  by  the  discern- 
ing to  be  also  my  valedictory  to  the  school  and  the  city.  In  full 
accordance  with  this  state  of  mind,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1837, 
at  noon,  I  delivered  my  address,  and  at  three  o'clock  P,  M.  of 
the  same  day,  set  out  for  Louisville,  to  enter  immediately  on  the 
duties  of  the  premiership,  to  which  I  had  been  invited,  in  found- 
ing and  establishing  the  "  Louisville  Medical  Tnatitute,"  the  ntime 
by  which  the  contemplated  school' was  to  be  kuown.  I  say 
"  contemplated !"  for  though  the  Institute  had  been  busily  and 
abundantly  talked  about,  for  upward  of  a  year,  toward  its  actual 
establishment  nothing  had  hitherto  been  de6nitely  done  7  and, 
therefore,  a  positive  beginning  was  yet  to  be  made.  And  not  only 
were  the  essential  means  of  medical  instruction,  and  the  funds  to 
procure  them,  entirely  wanting;  of  men  competent  to  employ 
snch  means  to  good  effect,  the  same  was  scarcely  short  of  being 
equally  true.  Of  all  the  physicians  of  the  place,  I  knew  of 
one  whom  I  considered  fully  capable  of  becoming  an  able 
fossor.  And  I  well  knew,  as  the  experiment  subsequently 
fied,  that  a  Faculty  consisting  of  strangers  would  necessarily 
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to  enoounter,  in  every  possible  fonn  and  stratagem,  the  implacable 
opposition  and  enmity  of  the  resident  physicians.  At  first  view, 
therefore,  the  prospect  was  discouraging.  As  a  teaching  and 
commanding  Faculty,  the  Louisville  physicians  could  do  nothing. 
They  had  already  tried  the  experiment,  and  utterly  failed.  And 
toward  a  Faculty  selected  from  other  places,  they  would  do  no- 
thing but  mischief.  Nor  was  this  all,  nor  perhaps  even  the  worst 
that  must  occur. 

A  new  medical  school  in  Louisville,  no  matter  of  whom  the  Fa- 
culty might  be  formed,  or  from  whence  dravm,  would  be  violently 
opposed  by  the  school  of  Lexington  in  one  quarter,  and  by  those 
of  Cincinnati  (it  had  two  schools)  in  another.  I  do  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  assert  that  the  array  of  impediment  and  hostility, 
without  our  walls,  and  in  the  heart  of  our  fortress,  was  so  massive 
and  formidable,  that  few  persons,  unless  compelled,  would  have 
deliberately  engaged  in  conflict  with  it. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  caution  is  worse  than  rashness. 
And  this  to  me  appeared  to  be  one  of  them.  I  had  accepted  an 
invitation,  abandoned  Lexington,  and  pledged  my  word  and  faith 
to  Louisville.  And  to  submit  to  defeat  without  a  struggle,  would 
be  pusillanimous  and  dastardly,  and  an  unmanly  forfeiture  of 
what  I  had  hitherto  achieved ;  and  that  was  a  consummation  of 
evil  and  mortification  not  to  be  endured.  Action,  therefore, 
prompt  and  vigorous  action,  was  to  be  commenced. 

Meantime,  however,  another  scheme  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
the  contemplated  school  was  concocted  and  tried.  It  was  believed 
(for  what  reason,  let  others  inquire)  that  no  leader  but  myself 
could  form  a  school  in  Louisville,  or  would  even  attempt  it,  at  that 
time,  a  trial  by  others  having  recently,  and  not  very  creditably, 
failed.  A  special  deputation,  therefore,  was  dispatched  from  one 
of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  headed  by  an  influential  professor, 
empowered  to  offer  me  a  carte  blanche  instrument  to  be  filled  up 
by  myself,  inviting  me  to  a  professorship,  the  title  and  terms 
being  my  own.  "  Choose  your  post,  and  name  your  conditions, 
but  come  to  our  aid,  and  we  will  acquiesce."  Such  was  virtually 
the  language  of  the  transaction.  And  such  were  the  case  and 
crisis  which  existed  (presenting  to  me  naught  but  toil,  formidable 
difficulty,  inexorable  enmity,  and  probably  defeat,  mortification, 
and  ruin).  Under  such  circutnstajjices,  there  is  much  reason  to 
26 
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believe  tliat  few  persona  ■would   have  rejected  the  offer.     Bui 
there  are  souls  of  a  stamp  so  enamored  of  conflict,  that,  to  qiK 
the  words  of  Scott's  gallant  Fitz  James,  to  them — 

■' if  R  p»tb  be  d»ngerqu8  knonn, 

Tho  dunger'a  self  is  luru  aloac." 

And  of  civil  contest,  this  ia  as  true  as  of  cooteat  with  tl 
Bword.  And,  though  I  do  not  say  that  I  rejected  the  Cincinni 
proposal,  merely  because  it  was  calculated  to  protect  me  froi 
turmoil  and  difficulty ;  yet  I  do  say  that  I  preferred  my  Lo'  ' 
ville  compact,  with  all  its  concomitants  of  opposition  and  enmil 
toil,  and  hazard. 

My  instiDCtive  answer,  therefore,  was,  that  I  had  affiant 
myself  to  Louisville,  in  the  enterprise  of  founding  and  establish- 
ing a  medical  school ;  and  that,  while  she  continued  true  to  her- 
self aud  her  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  interests,  I  woi 
not  desert  her.  And  thus  ended  my  negotiation  with  the 
cinatt  embassy.  I  shall  only  add,  not  in  a  spirit  of  boastinj 
ostentation,  but  of  conscientiousness  and  truth,  that  I  could,  at 
that  crisis,  have  checked  (for  how  many  years  I  pretend  not  to 
say,  but  certainly  for  several  years)  the  establishment  of  the 
Louisville  Medical  Institiite,  and  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
which  is  its  ofepring,  as  briefly  and  easily  as  I  could  have  dropped 
from  my  lips  the  monosyllable  YEs,  to  a  proposal  earnestly  urged 
on  me  by  the  Cincinnati  school  delegation.  And  I  am  utterly 
regardless  of  any  cavilling  remark  that  may  be  made,  or  contra- 
dictory sentiment  conceived  respecting  my  declaration.  The 
reason  is  plain.  Should  such  occurrences  take  place,  they 
be  the  foul  and  despicable  product  of  a  homogeneous  soui 
But  that  my  situation  and  prospect,  at  the  time  referred  to,  mi 
be.  fiilly  comprebeuded  and  correctly  appreciated,  I  must  be  m( 
full  and  explicit  in  my  account  of  things. 

The  city  of  Louisville,  iu  its  corporate  capacity,  had  promii 
to  endow  the  Medical  Institute  with  a  suitable  lot  and  edifice ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
it  would  comply  with  its  promise.  But  compliance  waa  onli 
expected,  not  executed,  and  therefore  uncertain — not  yet 
formed,  and  definitive.  But  the  city  bad  promised  nothing 
though  much  more  was  indispensable  to  a  medical  school  to 
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for  operation  and  efficiency.  A  large  and  well  selected  librarj, 
for  example,  a  suite  of  chemical  apparatus,  a  body  of  articles  suit- 
able for  demonstration  in  lectures  on  materia  medica  and  obste. 
tries,  and  articles  for  anatomical  and  surreal  museums,  were  all 
essential.  Of  these  indispensable  provisions  not  an  article  was  in 
^  possession,  nor  a  dollar  to  procure  them.  To  raise  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  them,  reliance  had  been  placed  on  private  contribu- 
tion. But  the  mercantile  and  trading  community,  through  whose 
hands  alone  money  circulated,  were  too  deeply  embarrassed  and 
pressed  to  part  from  a  dollar,  except  reciprocally  to  preserve  each 
other's  own  credit.  From  that  source,  therefore,  expectation  and 
even  hope  of  funds  were  utterly  extinct.  And  in  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  citizens,  the  scholastic 
scheme  was  accounted  a  failure.  And  it  was  when  this  disas- 
trous and  desperate  condition  of  the  enterprise  was  at  its  acme, 
that  the  delegation  from  Cincinnati  was  received  by  me  and  dis- 
missed. 

One  expedient,  however,  still  remained  with  me  in  secret ;  and 
it  arose  out  of  the  confidence  I  held  in  my  own  consciousness  and 
eflSciency  of  action,  when  tested  most  severely,  and  urged  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  difficulty  or  danger.  And  it  was  the  confidence 
in  part  of  solid  experience. 

To  the  late  Judge  Rowan,  and  to  James  Guthrie,  Esq.,  the  two 
leading  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Medical  In- 
stitute, I  communicated  my  scheme.  It  was,  that  they  should 
call,  or  cause  to  be  called,  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Louisville,  introduce  me  to  them  (for,  to  forty-nine  of  them  out 
of  every  fifty,  I  was,  except  by  name  and  casual  appearance  in 
the  street,  an  entire  stranger),  and  allow  me  to  address  them  on  a 
school  of  medicine,  the  only  mode  and  means  of  its  formation, 
and  the  great  benefits  it  would  necessarily  confer  on  the  city,  if 
established  on  sound  and  well  adjusted  principles,  and  judiciously 
administered. 

The  proposal  was  promptly  adopted.  The  citizens  met  in  what 
was  then  the  Radical  Meeting-House,  which  stood  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Masonic  Ilall.  The  meeting 
was  large  and  respectable,  Levi  Tyler,  Esq.  in  the  chair — and  I 
addressed  it  on  the  subject  in  question  two  hours,  I  doubt  not, 
with  great  earnestness  and  warmth  (for  my  excitement  was  in- 
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propitioas  argik- 
id,  and  thus  delivered 


tense),  brought  to  my  task  every  truthful 
ment  and  consideration  I  could  com 
myself,  of  course,  in  my  most  energetic,  persuasive,  and  convincing 
style  aud  manner.  I  depicted,  with  all  the  force  and  attractive- 
ness 1  could  call  to  my  aid,  the  multiplied  and  distinguished 
benefits,  scholastic  and  literary,  scientific,  commercial  and  social, 
which  a  school  could  not  fail  to  bestow  on  the  city.  And,  as  one 
of  those  benefits,  I  predicted,  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  that 
a  university,  with  all  its  honors  and  advantages,  would  bo  one  of 
the  results. 

That  my  address  produced  on  the  audience  no  common  impres- 
sion was  evinced  by  their  respectful  silence  and  profound  atten- 
tion, and  other  marks  of  approval,  no  less  expressive,  which  they 
repeatedly  bestowed. 

As  the  means  to  carry  out  the  enterprise,  I  asked  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  And  no  sooner  was  there  an  end  of  the 
applause,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  resumed  my  seat,  than  the 
meeting  unanimously  voted  me,  on  a  resolution  ofiered,  twenty 
thousand.  And  now  ensued  cue  of  the  strongest  marks  of  ap- 
proval and  compliment  that  words  and  action  could  bestow  on 
my  address.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  and  was  by  acclamation 
unanimous.  Judge  Rowan  rose  and  proposed  that  it  should  be 
retaken,  a  few  minutes  being  first  allowed  for  the  audience  to  cool 
and  reflect,  that  each  one  might  be  able  to  say  to  himself  whether 
bis  vote  was  the  result  of  calm  deliberation  and  judgment,  or  of 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  address  they  had  just  heard.  The 
proposal  was  executed,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the  same 
vote  was  again  unanimous. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  who  wiis  then  a  member  of  the  city  council,  carried 
the  resolution  of  the  citizens  recommending  the  scholastic  dona- 
tion to  the  next  meeting  of  that  body,  which,  with  one  exception, 
sanctioned  it  unanimously ;  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Institute  appropriated  fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  the  funds  voted 
aud  now  received  to  the  immediate  purchase  of  such  articles  as 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  school  to  possess  at  the 
commencement  of  its  first  session.  And  the  duty  of  making 
those  purchases  was  assigned  to  myself.  It  need  hardly  be 
observed  that,  by  the  measure  adopted  at  the  assemblage  of  the 
citizens  in  the  Radical  Meeting-IIouse,  the  condition  of  the  school 
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founding  enterprise  was  changed,  as  bj  magic,  from  doubt  to 
certainty. 

The  next  important  measure  to  be  considered  and  adopted  was 
the  organization  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  to  fill  the  chairs. 
To  aid  them  in  that  duty,  the  Board  of  Managers  invited  me  to 
take  a  seat  in  their  official  meeting.  At  their  first  meeting  the 
professorships  of  the  Faculty  were  arranged  and  named,  and  pro- 
fessors appointed  to  two — Dr.  Miller  to  that  of  Obstetrics,  and  I 
to  those  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
Clinical  Medicine,  to  the  discharge  of  the  numerous,  diversified, 
and  momentous  duties  of  which  I  assiduously  devoted  myself  for 
four  years.  To  the  professorship  of  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Yandell 
— ^to  that  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Cook,  were 
subsequently  appointed  at  my  recommendation ;  and  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Miller,  Dr. 
Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati.  Two  professorships,  therefore,  those  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  were  unoccupied.  And  it  was  believed 
they  could  not  be  filled  from  any  sources  in  the  western  country. 
Hence,  when  I  was  dispatched  to  the  east  to  purchase  the  means 
of  instruction,  I  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  negotiating  for 
the  two  professors  yet  to  be  appointed.  And  on  that  commission 
I  travelled  in  various  directions  several  thousand  miles,  visiting 
all  the  cities  and  principal  towns  in  the  eastern  States,  between 
the  southern  border  of  Virginia  and  the  extreme  north  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  this  extensive  sphere  of  research.  Dr.  Flint, 
then  of  Boston,  was  the  only  individual  I  found,  whom  I  con- 
sidered capable  of  becoming  a  competent  public  teacher,  and  who 
was  willing  to  accept  one  of  the  chairs,  on  terms  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Managers ;  and  on  my  favorable  report  to  the  Board, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Surgery.  He  was  subsequently 
removed  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  not  on  account  of  incapa- 
city, but  on  account  of  a  want  of  sufficient  exertion  and  self- 
training. 

Dr.  Yandell,  who  had  been  at  an  early  period  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Institute,  had  once  the 
efErontery  to  claim  an  agency  in  the  founding  of  the  Medical 
Institute.  I  feel  bound,  therefore,  to  expose  to  the  odium  and 
condemnation  it  deserves  the  falsehood  and  self-conceit  of  his 
claim. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  had  he  i 
vetited  by  the  raanngement  of  Professor  Dudley,  he  would  have 
deserted  me  and  remained  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Lesington, 
And  when  ho  was  compelled  to  leave  that  place  and  tlie  appoint- 
ment be  held  in  it,  instead  of  repairing  to  Louisville  and  uniting 
with  me  in  my  toils  and  expedients  in  founding  and  establiahiag 
the  Louisville  Institute,  he  retired  with  his  family  to  his  paten 
farm  and  mansion,  near  Murfreesborough,  in  Tennessee,  cond 
muning  and  debating  with  himself  which  he  would  select,  t 
condition  and  life  of  a  country  physician  and  farmer  there,  o 
professorship  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  the  enterprise  t 
establish  which  he  was  apprehensive  would  fail.  And  there,  and  ' 
in  that  undecided  state  of  mind,  he  remained  until  long  after  I 
had  vanquished  the  impediments,  and  completed  the  prelimtnarieB 
and  fundamental  principles  of  the  enterprise,  and  was  already  ■ 
scouring  the  eastern  States  in  search  of  professors.  Most  of  thi 
renegade  information  was  subsequently  received  by  me  from  b 
own  lips,  terminating  in  an  assurance  that,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
decision  of  his  wife,  who  refused  to  reside  iu  a  place  where  her 
children,  while  smaU,  could  not  bo  educated  at  liome  under  her 
own  eye,  be  would  bavo  remained  in  Tennessee.  And  he  assigned 
as  another  cause  which  influenced  him,  that  two  respectable  and 
judicious  friends,  William  Richardson  and  David  Sayre,  of  Lex- 
ington, had  advised  him  to  adhere  to  bis  practice  and  his  farm  in 
Tennessee,  where  he  could  support  his  family,  rather  than  engage 
in  an  enterprise  in  Louisville,  which  they  were  persuaded  would 
fail.  The  fir.it  and  only  primary  service  he  rendered  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  was  on  his  return  to  Louisville,  a 
month  or  two  after  all  the  leading  and  essential  preliminaries  had 
been  settled.  He  was  then  sent  to  Cincinnati  to  negotiate  a  com 
pact  with  Dr.  Cobb  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Anatomy,  und« 
a  guarantee  for  the  receipt  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  i 
three  years — by  far  the  most  lucrative  engagement  that  profeei 
at  the  time,  had  ever  held. 

Such  were  some  of  my  labors,  expedients,  and  pracHcal  doinj 
in  the  capacity  of  premier  in  the  founding  and  establishing  of  tit 
Medical  Institute.  But  they  are  far  from  being  the  whole  amoiii 
of  the  extra  ol&cial  Berviceis  I  rendered  to  that  institution, 
the  space  of  at  least  six  or  seven  years,  I  continued  to  do  in  j 
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flon  all  that  was  requisite  to  sustain  it  and  promote  its  prosperity, 
apart  from  the  lectures,  examinations,  and  other  more  technioil 
duties  of  it  performed  bj  my  colleagues.  I  negotiated,  for  exam- 
ple, its  connection  with  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  delivered 
in  person  nearly  all  the  public  popular  discourses  on  select  and 
interesting  subjects,  which  drew  crowds  of  citizens  to  its  Hall, 
and  conciliated  toward  it  their  feelings  and  regards.  I  visited 
Europe,  at  my  own  expense,  and  purchased  for  it,  and  paid  out 
of  my  own  fands,  some  of  the  home-bound  costs  of  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  additional  means  of  instruction  which  it  needed, 
and  I  openly  defended  it  in  person  against  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies,  and  received  myself  their  envenomed  shafts,  while  my 
colleagues  lay  prudently  and  safely  ensconced  in  my  rear.  Nor 
is  this  all.  After  my  last  return  from  Europe,  I  superintended  in 
person  the  erection  of  a  clinical  amphitheatre,  which  was  greatly 
needed,  and  paid  for  it  also  out  of  my  own  funds,  three  thousand 
and  thirty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  of  which  I  have  been  reim- 
bursed but  two-thirds ;  the  remainder  of  my  colleagues  (seven  in 
number)  having  only  repaid  me  to  that  amount,  and  left  as  my 
portion  of  the  outlay  the  remaining  third — a  transaction  anything 
but  equitable. 

On  the  subject  of  professorships,  I  earnestly  recommended  the 
two  following  fundamental  rules,  which  were  solemnly  adopted, 
but  have  since  been  improperly  violated : — 

1.  Never  to  offer  a  professorship  to  an  individual  until  it 
should  be  known  that  he  will  accept  it.    And, 

2.  That  every  professor  should  be  a  resident  citizen  of  Louis- 
ville. Professional  peripateticism,  where  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  is  a  disreputable  characteristic. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  I  conferred  on  the  Medical 
Institute ;  and  I  deiy  enmity  and  malice  to  make  it  appear  that 
I  ever  injured  it  by  action  or  word.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  state, 
with  equal  frankness  and  truth,  the  unworthy  and  unprincipled 
recompense  I  have  received  from  it  (I  mean  from  some  of  its 
members),  especially  after  it  had  been  changed  into  the  medical 
department  of  the  L^niversity  of  Louisville. 

Dr.  Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  whose  early  benefactor  I  had  been, 
and  whose  firm  friend  I  had  continued  to  be,  foully  and  mali- 
ciously slandered  me  for  his  own  pecuniary  profit  and  benefit, 
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while  he  insidiously  slill  professed,  in  words,  and  pretended  at 

times  in  action,  to  be  my  friend — and  was  therefore  ungrateful 
and  perfidious  aa  well  as  malicious.  This  course,  I  have  said,  he 
pursued  for  his  "pecuniary  profit."  And  such  was  the  fact.  He 
was  intriguing  for  my  professorship,  with  which  he  was  bett^ 
pleased  than  with  his  own.  Yet  does  he  not  possess  a  singl»'^ 
qualification  for  teaching  either  the  profound  or  elevated  and- 
distinguished  principles  and  characteristics  of  it.  For  he  is,  pro- 
verbially, common-place  and  superficial  in  all  his  remarks,  ne' 
giving  birth  and  utterance  to  an  original  thought.  He  is  a  mei 
parasite,  depending  on  his  remembrance  of  what  he  has  read  ai 
heard  ibr  everything  he  says. 

With  regard  to  all  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  mind, 
this  is  a  perfectly  correct  delineation  of  Dr.  Yandell's  character. 
But  as  respects  qualities  of  a  lower  and  less  reputable  order,  the 
very  reverse  is  true.  In  cunuing,  stratagem,  and  all  forma  of 
duplicity  and  deceptiveneas,  he  is  at  home,  and  an  adept  in  the 
practice  of  them.  For  this  there  are  two  substantial  reasooB. 
He  is  organized  in  adaptation  to  them,  and  the  exercise  and  ci 
tivation  of  them  have  constituted  a  leading  share  of  the  busint 
of  his  life. 

Nor  has  he  ever  shown  a  greater  power  and  adroitness  in  thf 
than  in  hia  scheme  to  remove  nie  from  my  professorship,  and 
procure  his  own  elevation  to  it.  I  say  "  elevation" — for  it  is 
higbeat,  because  the  most  philosophical  station  in  the  medit 
profesaioD.  It  is  therefore  the  office  for  which  Dr.  Yandell 
most  signally  unfit. 

Kor  am  I  the  only  person  who  thus  believes  and  thus  declares. 
Every  competent  judge  who  knows  him  pronounces  unhesitatingly 
the  same  opinion.  To  this  the  entire  body  of  his  colleagues  is 
no  exception.  They  manifested  the  belief  unanimously,  at  the 
time  of  hia  appointment.  Not  a  man  of  them,  however,  had  either 
the  justice  or  magnanimity  to  oppose  his  successful  intrigue 
against  myself.  Those  of  them  who  did  not  covertly  aid  hino, 
remained  silent  and  passive  spectators  of  his  nefarious  proceeding. 
The  names  of  these  faithful  colleagues  and  trustworthy  friends 
deserve  to  be  recorded:  they  were  Lunsford  Pitta  Yandell, 
Henry  Miller,  Samuel  D.  Gross,  Charles  Short,  Jedediah  Cobb,_ 
and   Daniel   Drake:    the  latter,  a   gentleman   very  highly 
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justly  distinguished  for  his  powers  of  mind  and  useful  attain- 
ments;  and  unfortunately,  not  less  so  for  his  propensity  to 
strategy  and  intrigue,  which  marred  his  usefulness  and  darkened 
his  £Etme. 

Into  the  cause  of  my  colleagues'  hostility  to  myself,  I  have 
never  condescended  to  inquire.  By  others,  however,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  such  petty  jealousy  and  puerile  malice  as  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  could  actuate  the  minds  and  influence  the 
conduct  of  men  with  whom  I  had  been  for  years  associated  both 
in  council  and  action.^ 

But  to  return  to  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Yandell  to  my  now  vacated 
chair.  The  facts  of  that  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  trans- 
action are  as  follows:  But  first  let  it  be  stated  and  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  were  either  deceived 
by  him,  united  with  him  in  his  nefarious  intrigue,  and  sanctioned 
it,  else  it  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect.  They  are  to  be 
regarded  therefore  as  participes  criminis. 

When  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  vacated  my  chair,  by  my 
removal,  they  requested  the  Medical  Faculty  to  recommend  a 
suitable  successor,  expecting  and  believing  that  they  would  re- 
commend Dr.  Yandell.  That  the  subject  might  be  duly  consid- 
ered the  Faculty  held  a  meeting,  which,  from  mock-modesty,  Dr. 
Yandell  did  not  attend.  And  his  colleagues,  convinced  of  his 
unfitness  for  the  chair,  and  persuaded  that  he  would  forever  re- 
main so,  declined  to  recommend  him.  Alarmed  and  mortified  at 
this,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  call  another  meeting,  which,  dis- 
missing his  exterior  of  modesty,  he  eagerly  attended,  to  plead  in 
person  his  own  cause,  and  convince  his  colleagues  that  he  was 
amply  qualified  for  the  station  he  sought.  And  he  is  reported 
to  have  not  only  argued  the  case  with  words,  but  implored  and 
solemnized  it,  even  pleaded  it  with  tears.  But  all  to  no  purpose. 
His  colleagues  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  recommend  him,  assur- 
ing him  that  his  utter  unfitness,  and  their  positive  persuasion  that 
he  never  would  or  could  be  otherwise,  was  the  cause. 

*  It  wt8  currently  belieTed  that  the  Medical  Faculty  had  the  weakness  to  sacri- 
fice their  colleague  to  their  mortification,  because  (in  sundry  publications,  put 
forth,  at  different  tiroes,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Faculty  and  the  school)  he  had  been 
called  the  Hottpur,  the  Grand  Lama,  and  the  Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputiam  of  the 
school.— Ed. 
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At  the  first  two  meetiagsall  tho  members  of  tbeFacaltybesiSe 
Dr.  Yandcll  were  uot  present.  One  was  absent  at  his  country 
residence,  a  few  miles  from  Louiaville,  over  whom  the  discomfited 
candidate  believed  he  had  more  influence  than  over  the  others. 
For  him,  therefore,  amesaengerwas  dispatched,  and  his  altendapce 
at  the  third  meeting  procured.  But,  like  his  recusant  colleagoea, 
the  summoned  member  alao  refused  to  recommend.  All  was 
therefore  lost  labor,  and  augmented  his  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification. The  refusal  wa.'j  now  complete — and  the  Faculty 
adjourned.  But  Dr.  Yandell,  though  thus  far  defeated,  mortified, 
and  somewhat  discouraged,  was  not  utterly  discomfited.  The 
reason  is  plain.  He  had  not  yet  completely  tried  the  strength 
and  eflicacy  of  his  master  organs,  combined  and  adjusted — those 
I  mean  of  duplicity  and  intrigue.  That  combination  still  re- 
mained to  be  brought  into  play.  And  when  thus  employed,  it 
succeeded— and  the  doctor  was  elevated  to  the  chair. 

The  special  mental  legerdemain  which  he  employed  to  influence 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  pretend  not  to  know.  But  I  know 
what  was  reported  by  those  who  professed  to  be  versed  in  the 
Beoret.  And  the  report  I  refer  to  (not  a  formal  and  official 
report,  but  the  current  news  of  the  day)  was  to  the  following 
purport : — 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Medical  Faculty  was  held  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon ;  the  Board  of  Trustees  being  in  session  at  the 
same  time. 

When  the  Faculty  had  finished  their  unavailing  conference 
respecting  a  candidate  for  my  vacant  chair,  they  separated  under 
the  expression  of  a  belief,  fully  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Yandell,  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  would  not  appoint  an  incumbent  to  the 
chair  until  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the  following  week. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Faculty  risen  and  dispersed, 
member  to  his  own  employment,  than  Dr.  Yandell  repaired 
mediately  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  still  in  session,  and  concealing 
from  them  the  refusal  of  hia  colleagues  to  recommend  him  to  the 
vacant  chair,  and  also  their  behef  and  expectation,  in  which  he 
had  concurred,  that  no  appointment  of  a  professor  would  be  made 
by  the  Board  before  the  following  week — <;oncealing  all  this  im- 
portant information,  he  resigned  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  which 
till  then  he  had  held,  and,  by  a  partial  vote,  in  a  Board  which  I 
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believe  (but  am  not  certain)  was  also  partial,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  for  which,  in  talents 
and  education,  he  is,  as  already  stated,  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged, so  utterly  unqualified. 

Such  was  the  report  respecting  the  appointment  of  Dr.  YandeU 
to  the  professorship  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  at  the  time  it 
was  made.  And  though  T  do  not  positively  avouch  it,  I  verily 
believe  it  to  be  substantially  true.  And  I  shall  only  add  that,  if 
true,  it  is  the  most  flagitious  transaction  of  the  sort  that  disgraces 
the  history  of  schools  of  medicine. 

But  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  have  not  yet  entirely  closed 
my  account.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  neglect  or  remit  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it.  Their  equally  unwise  and  unjust  conduct  in 
dismissing  me  from  the  medical  school,  I  shall  detail  with  suffi- 
cient fulness;  and,  were  this  not  intended  to  be  a  posthumous 
work,  I  would  fearlessly  dare  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  gainsay, 
under  his  or  their  proper  name  or  names,  a  fact  I  shall  state — or 
to  controvert  an  opinion  I  shall  directly  advance. 

I  was  the  real  premier  and  publicly  acknowledged  founder, 
rearer,  and  director  of  the  Medical  Institute  until  its  complete 
establishment,  and  for  at  least  five  years  afterward,  when  my 
ruling  services  were  partially  discontinued,  because  they  had 
become  less  necessary  than  at  an  earlier  period. 

In  consideration  of  the  benefits  I  had  thus  conferred  on  the 
school,  I  had  as  good  a  natural  right  to  be  a  participant  of  the 
profits  of  it,  while  fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties  in  it,  as  I  have  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  profits  of  the  lot 
of  ground  I  have  purchased,  and  the  house  I  have  erected  on  it 
And  it  would  be  an  act  of  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  injustice, 
forcibly  and  without  compensation,  to  deprive  me  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  In  opposition  to  the  correctness  of  this  sentiment,  no 
enlightCDcd  and  conscientious  individual  will  be  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  exercising  either  his  pen  or  his  tongue.  And 
none  can  do  so  without  incurring  both  the  stain  of  dishonor  and 
.the  opprobrium  of  disgrace.  Were  an  unofficial  man  or  body  of 
men  thus  forcibly  to  deprive  other  persons  of  their  property,  the 
act  would  be  pronounced  felonious  robbery.  And  when  officers 
commissioned  for  other  purposes,  but  armed  with  no  special  au- 
thority for  such  action,  notwithstanding  perpetrate  it,  what  else 
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can  it  be  called,  or  in  what  respect  ia  it  better  than  legalized 
bery — robbery  unrighteously  protected  by  law?  But,  be  the 
name  and  nature  of  the  act  what  they  may,  it  was  committed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  in  their 
causeless  and  arbitrary  dismissal  of  me  from  the  post  of  honor, 
repose,  and  independent  support  I  had  myself  prepared  for  my 
family  and  myself,  in  the  evening  of  my  life.  True,  for  the 
worst  they  could  do  toward  myself  in  person,  I  held  them  in 
unmitigable  defiance  and  scorn.  But  the  wrong  and  outrage 
committed  against  my  family,  that  relied  on  me,  and  was  identi- 
fied with  myself  in  the  issue,  struck  home  with  inhuman,  and 
irremediable  disaster. 

So  heavy  had  been  my  losses,  and  ao  extensive  my  outlays,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  behalf  of  western  medicine,  that  the  income 
of  my  estate  was  insufRcient  for  the  subsistence  of  my  family,  as 
it  had  been  accustomed,  and  was  entitled  to  subsist.  And  of  that 
&ct  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  fully  apprised  when  they  perpe- 
trated the  outrage,  for  I  had  myself  assured  ihem  of  it. 

But  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
transaction  was  so  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that,  if  not 
specially  described,  it  can  never  be  understood.  The  following  ia, 
therefore,  asserted  to  be  a  correct  delineation  of  it — a  delineation 
none  of  them  will  contradict. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  ISiO,  or  the  beginning  of  1847,  I 
"formed,  for  reasons  and  on  a  prospective  condition  of  things 
which  were  satisfactory  to  me,  a  resolution  to  retire  from  public 
and  ofBcial  business,  and  devote  my  time  exclusively  to  a  private 
work  (designed  to  be  posthumous)  in  which  I  was  engaged.  And 
the  date  of  my  retirement  I  fixed  at  March,  1850.  To  a  few  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  mentioned  my 
purpose,  and  was  express  as  to  the  time  of  its  accomplishment. 
It  met  with  their  entire  approbation,  and  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  I  considered  the  arrangement  definitely  settled,  and 
adjusted  my  plans  in  conformity  to  it.  Though  no  instrument  of 
writing  was  executed  on  the  occasion,  yet  did  I  consider  the- 
transaction  as  an  irrevocable  compact — regarded  it  of  course  as 
mutually  binding,  and  troubled  myself  no  further  about  it.  Nor 
could  anything  have  surprised  me  more,  or  appeared  to  ma- 
more  incredible  than  a  report,  whispered  at  first  half  audibly 
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half  inaadiblj,  daring  the  winter  of  1848-49,  that  I  was  to 
be  positively  removed  from  mj  chair  at  the  end  of  that  session. 
Though  I  believed  and  pronounced  the  rumor  (for  such  I  con- 
sidered it,  because  I  thought  mjr  compact  was  with  honorable  and 
trustworthy  men)  utterly  groundless,  yet  did  I  deem  it  prudent 
to  become  vigilant  and  make  the  requisite  inquiry.  And  when  I 
discovered  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  on  me  by  a 
body  of  men  who  still  claimed  character  and  standing  in  the 
community,  "and  had  that  claim  allowed,''  when  I  discovered 
this,  I  felt  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  emotion  of  intense  sur- 
prise, which  I  first  experienced,  from  changing  to  deep  and 
burning  indignation.  And  the  change  was  both  natural  and 
justifiable.  An  eflFort,  therefore,  to  prevent  or  even  moderate  it 
would  have  been  unmanly  weakness.  Nor  did  I  practise  hypo- 
critical concealment  of  either  feeling  or  thought,  but  openly 
gave  utterance  to  the  emotions  I  felt. 

As  the  blow  meditated  by  the  Board  threatened  me  with  a 
serious  disaster,  I  resolved  to  try  first  what  effect  fair  and  manly, 
but  not  criminating  reason  and  remonstrance  might  produce  in  a 
case  firaught  with  principles  and  feelings  so  utterly  at  war  with 
common  justice.  I  therefore  calmy  but  firmly  urged  my  compact. 
But  I  soon  perceived  that  I  urged  it  on  adamant.  Some  of  the 
gcDtlemen  did  not  deny  either  the  existence  of  the  compact 
or  the  terms  of  it.  They  remembered  and  acknowledged  both. 
But  they  denied  its  being  obligatory  on  them — because,  as  I  have 
reason  to  presume  (though  they  did  not  unwarily  compromit 
themselves  by  saying  so),  it  had  not  been  committed  to  writing, 
nor  conclusively  authenticated  by  any  other  sort  of  legal  testi- 
mony. 

I  then  demanded  of  them  a  concours^  or  French  medical  court 
of  competition,  in  which,  should  I  fail  to  acquit  myself  at  least  as 
well  as  any  other  professor  of  any  branch  in  their  school,  I  would 
forthwith  resign  my  professorship.  But  this  challenge,  I  was 
confident,  would  not  be  accepted ;  because  I  was  convinced  that 
no  one  would  hazard  himself  in  the  concours  as  my  competitor,  I 
being  privileged  to  reciprocate  with  him  the  test  of  examination. 

I  now  adopted  with  my  persecutors  (for  such  they  had  practi- 
cally, though  not  in  words,  avowed  themselves),  that  is,  with  such 
of  them  as  I  could  occasionally  meet  (for  they  never  permitted 
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me  to  meet  them  in  an  official  body),  the  following  course— I 
being  the  interrogator,  and  they  the  respondents : — 

"Have  I  ever  neglected  my  duty  as  a  teacher?" 

"Never,  sir." 

"  Have  I  ever  slighted  my  duty  as  such?" 

"  Never,  sir." 

"Has  my  being  a  member  of  the  school  ever  prevented  a  single 
pupil  from  resorting  to  it?" 

"No,  sir;  and,  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  no  such  charge 
has  ever  been  alleged  against  you.  You  are  believed  to  have 
drawn  many  more  pupils  to  it  than  anybody  else." 

"  Has  my  being  a  member  of  the  school  ever  driven  a  pupil 
from  it,  who  had  come  to  it  with  a  design  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  ?" 

"  No  charge  of  the  sort  has  ever  been  preferred  against  you, 
sir." 

"  Are  my  manners  disagreeable  to  the  pupils  ?" 

"No,  sir;  your  manners  are  more  courteous  and  agreeable 
than  those  of  any  other  professor." 

"  Are  the  graduates  dissatisfied  at  my  name  being  attached  to 
their  diplomas  ?" 

"No,  sir;  many  of  them  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  names 
of  all  the  other  professors." 

"If,  then,  I  am  exempt  from  all  these  faults  and  accusations, 
and  if  my  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils  generally,  and 
especially  of  the  graduates,  is  so  elevated,  pray  what  are  the 
charges  preferred  against  me  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  account 
of  which  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  my  professorship?" 

"Why,  sir,  you  are  thought  to  be  too  old." 

"  Am  I  considered  so  deeply  superannuated,  and  shattered  by 
age,  in  mind  and  body,  or  either  of  them,  as  to  be  absolutely  in- 
capacitated to  teach  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  sir;  but  the  trustees  and  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Louisville  think  you  too  old." 

"Have  either  the  citizens  or  trustees,  who  think  me  too  old, 
heard  recently  any  of  my  didactic  lectures?" 

They  had  never,  as  I  well  knew,  heard  even  one  of  them. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  believe  not ;  but  they  are  told  that  you  have  failed 
very  much  in  your  lectures." 
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"From  whom  have  they  heard  that?" 

No  answer,  except  by  the  manner  of  evasion ;  or  "  I  don't 
know."    And  both  the  silence  and  reply  I  construed  into  "  Dr. 

Yandell  and  Dr. told  us  so." 

To  put  the  trustees  as  disgracefully  in  the  wrong  as  possible, 
in  all  their  subterfuges,  even  to  this  contemptible  shuffle,  I  con- 
descended to  furnish  a  serious  and  unanswerable  reply.  This 
I  did  by  referring  them  to  the  history  of  schools  of  medicine 
(of  which  I  found  them  utterly  ignorant),  and  presented  to 
them  the  cases  of  Professors  Blumenbach,  Cullen,  Hoffman,  and 
others,  who,  at  an  age  considerably  more  advanced  than  mine, 
had  lectured  acceptably,  even  popularly,  to  some  of  the  largest 
classes  in  Europe.  This,  for  a  few  days,  closed  the  intercourse 
with  the  trustees. 

And,  though  I  do  not  offer  the  preceding  representation  as  a 
copy  of  the  expressions  which  passed  between  certain  members 
of  the  Board  and  myself,  yet  I  do  offer  it  as  an  account,  substan- 
tially correct,  of  the  conferences  we  held  respecting  my  chair, 
and  my  instructions  delivered  from  it  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Louisville. 

At  length,  I  received  from  the  trustees  a  resolution  of  my 
dismissal  from  my  professorship,  borne  and  delivered  by  a  dele- 
gation commissioned  to  offer  me  what  was  denominated  an  hono- 
rary degree,  the  title  of  the  degree  not  specified,  but  presumed  by 
me  to  be  emeritus  professor.  No  matter,  however,  for  the  title. 
My  reply  was  prompt,  and  proud,  and  true ;  and  to  the  following 
purport. 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  nothing  to  confer  which,  to 
me,  could  be  honorary ;  that  not  only  was  I  the  founder  and  con- 
structor of  my  own  honors,  but  that  I  was  also  virtually  the 
author  of  all  the  academical  honors  possessed  by  them.  For,  had 
I  not  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  efficient  agent  in  reor- 
ganizing and  putting  into  operation  the  Medical  Institute,  out  of 
which  had  grown,  in  verification  of  my  own  express  prediction, 
the  University  of  Louisville,  that  institution,  with  all  the  acade- 
mical powers  and  honors  now  borne  by  its  trustees,  and  which 
they  have  so  abused  and  desecrated,  would  not  have  had  an 
existence. 

I  expressed  a  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Board  would,  in  time  to 
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come,  be  more  vigilant  and  circumspect,  judicious  and  careful  of 
its  own  honors,  and  of  them  alone,  for  that  mine  neither  coveted 
nor  needed  addition  or  conservation^  nor,  even  if  they  did,  would  I 
deign  to  accept  from  them  a  tittle  of  either.  And,  without  further 
parlance,  the  delegation  took  leave.* 

*  Toward  the  close  of  the  session  of  1848-49,  a  rumor  had  reached  the  olaas 
that  the  chair  held  by  Dr.  Caldwell  was  about  to  be  vacated.  A  meeting  of  th« 
young  men  was  called,  and  the  result  was  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: — 

'*  LouisviLLB,  March  6, 1840. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  graduated  class  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, Uxuversity  of  Louisyille,  for  session  1848  and  '49,  unanimously  adopt  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions : — 

"  Whereat,  we  have  attended  the  lectures  of  our  venerable  Professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine  for  two  sessions ;  and  whereas,  in  all  human  probability,  he 
will  not  continue  many  years  longer  to  hold  his  place  in  the  University,  which  we 
are  proud  to  cherish  as  our  alma  mater ;  therefore — 

*^Setolved,  Ist  That  we  feel  it  to  be  our  privilege,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
expressing  our  high  regard  for  him,  as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  and  most  efficient  teachers  of  the  medical  profession. 

*^Reiohedf  2d.  That  his  lectures  on  all  the  subjects,  pertaining  to  his  chair,  have 
been  able,  thorough,  and  instructive ;  and  that  the  imputation,  therefore,  that  he 
is  superannuated,  or  that  his  lectures  are,  in  any  way,  inferior  to  those  of  the  other 
professors,  is  unjust,  unfounded,  and  false. 

*^Sesolvedf  8d.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  deep  interest  he  has  always  mani- 
fested in  our  advancement  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  his 
untiring  efforts  to  promote  the  same,  we  deeply  regret  the  prospect  of  his  vacating 
his  chair,  wMch  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled ;  and  for  his  courteous  and  aflable 
manners  to  us  as  pupils,  and  all  the  kind  attentions  we  have  received  from  his 
hands,  we  tender  to  him  the  grateful  thanks  of  his  affectionate  pupils  and  humble 
servants. 

"  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  class  by 

W.  W.  McCOMAS, 

J.  Rodman, 
T.  L.  Madden." 

[Note  bt  Edrob. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

HtTe  written  on  too  many  subjectB — Aathonhip— Yellow  fever — ^Dr.  Rash  at  length 
conrinced  of  its  non-contagion — Plagae — ^A  French  writer  on  it — ^Priaon  dia- 
eipUne. 

To  bring  my  autobiograpliy  completely  to  the  present  date 
(1652),  it  now  remains  that  I  give  some  account  of  my  writings 
and  publications.  And  of  my  whole  biographical  enterprise,  I 
need  hardly  say,  this  is  the  most  critical  and  difficult  portion. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  account  of 
what  a  man  has  done  constitutes  the  exterior  or  shell  and  grosser 
part  of  his  autobiography,  while  what  he  has  thought,  fancied, 
and  felt,  consists  of  the  interior  or  nucleus,  and  is  of  an  order 
more  elevated,  and  a  character  more  refined.  And  with  these 
attributes  the  narrative  is  expected  to  correspond.  But  a  corres- 
pondence in  matter  and  substance  alone  is  not  sufficient  (the  style 
and  manner  continuing  the  same  with  that  qf  the  narrative  detail- 
ing action).  And  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject  will 
be  the  composition  of  that  branch  of  my  biography  in  which  I 
am  now  about  to  engage. 

Though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  I  have  employed  my 
pen  to  a  greater  extent,  on  a  greater  number  and  diversity  of 
subjects,  and  perhaps  on  subjects  of  a  higher  and  more  recondite 
order  than  any  other  medical  author  in  America,  yet  am  I  per- 
fectly aware,  and  have  often  so  expressed  myself,  that  I  am  not 
what  the  world  calls  a  discreet,  judicious,  and  practical  writer. 
In  a  special  manner  and  an  unusual  degree,  I  have  not  been  true 
to  my  own  present  reputation  and  standing,  however  it  may  be 
with  me  on  those  points  in  time  to  come.  I  have  written  too 
many  small  works,  chiefly  on  some  controverted  principle  or 
anticipated  belief,  or  presumption,  and  not  even  a  single  large 
business  work  on  admitted  popular  and  every -day  ground.  In 
other  and  perhaps  plainer  terms,  I  have  not  furnished  the  world 
with  royal  octavos,  containing  each  eight  or  nine  hundred  pages, 
27 
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1  matter  and  direction 
mere  working  profeasionalists,  who,  with  their  pills,  potions,  and 
other  formula;,  do  the  medical  drudgery  of  the  world,  and  dis- 
pense with  their  vocal  organs  the  chief  portion  of  its  medical 
renown.  Nor,  by  these  remarks,  do  I  mean  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  the  "million"  who  are  actually  the  stay  and  "salt  of  the 
earth,"  without  whose  lj.bor  it  could  never  either  professionally  or 
otherwise  prosper.  I  only  mean  that  for  reasons  which  to  myself 
were  satisfactory,  and  to  the  "  million"  not  satisfactory,  hut  pro- 
bably the  reverse,  I  made  no  special  effort  by  blandishment,  false 
pretension,  an  accommodating  spirit,  or  any  other  means,  to  gaiH 
their  favor,  admiration,  or  applause.  For  I  solemnly  declare 
that,  since  the  maturity  of  my  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  I 
have  no  reoollectiou  of  having  ever  made  a  serious  and  formal 
attempt  to  attain  public  favor,  except  by  the  discharge  of  what  I 
conscientiously  believed  to  participate  more  or  less  of  solid 
beneficence  and  moral  duty.  For  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
draw  a  satisfactory  line  of  demarcation  between  the  higher  social 
duties,  and  what  are  denominated  the  minor  morals.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  a  definite  distinction  having  ever  been  drawn  by  any 
other  person ;  not  excepting  even  Cicero  or  Seneca,  who  wrote 
expressly  on  that  subject. 

It  ia  strict  truth  in  me  then  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  never 
been  a  general  and  popular  favorite.  And  it  is  but  frank  to 
admit  that  there  exist  two  natural,  and,  therefore,  strong  reasons 
why  I  have  not  been.     And  these  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  masses  are  attracted  by  appearance  and  manners  alone; 
because  they  are  neither  able  nor  have  an  opportunity  to  pene- 
trate and  judge  of  anything  but  exteriors,  in  which  appearance 
and  manner  consist.  And  my  general  appearance  and  deport- 
ment, though  not  perhaps  altogether  unattractive,  are  uncon- 
ciliating  to  them.  Hence,  though  far  I  trust  from  being  actually 
offensive  to  them,  I  am  equally  remote  from  being  a  favorite.  I 
am  willing,  however,  to  flatter  my.self,  that  more  thought  and 
penetration,  and  suitable  importunities  for  exercising  them  on  me, 
would  render  them,  if  not  more  attached  to  nie,  at  least  less  un- 
willing to  approach  me,  from  a  belief  which  has  prevailed  that  I 
am  repulsively  stern  and  haughty, 

2,  But  there  exists  another  class  of  individuals  who  are,  froi 
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very  dissimilar  cause,  not  merely  unattached,  bat  actually  hostile 
to  me.  They  are  the  conservators  of  the  world  as  it  is — ^beings 
in  haman  form,  who  are  desirous  to  prohibit  all  novelty,  and  of 
course  all  amendment  in  man,  manners,  morals,  taste,  intelligence, 
customs,  pursuits,  education,  and  even  in  personal  costume  and 
habit.  Why  is  this  class  opposed  to  human  amendment?  The 
reason  is  palpable.  Such  amendment  takes  from  them  both  caste 
and  influence,  because  they  do  not  amend  themselves.  While  all 
things  around  them  are  progressive,  bright,  and  beautiful,  they 
are  stationary  and  mouldy,  or  rough  and  rusty. 

These  self-created  literati  and  scimtifici  (if  I  may  coin  a  name 
for  them)  of  the  day  have  been  hostile  to  me  through  life,  for  a 
reason  identical  with  that  which  has  excited  sentiments  similarly 
inimical,  accompanied  by  opposition,  denunciation,  and  persecu- 
tion, against  some  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  the  world 
has  produced  (all  of  them  celebrated  improvers  of  knowledge, 
and  in  other  respects  pre-eminent  benefactors  of  man).  Of  these, 
may  be  specially  named,  because  they  were  specially  signalized 
by  their  performances,  Galileo,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Harvey,  Syden- 
ham, Franklin,  and  Gall. 

Does  any  one  ask  me,  in  a  gaze  and  start  of  wonderment, 
whether  I  compare  and  associate  myself  with  those  world-re- 
nowned lights  in  science,  and  unmatched  leaders  in  their  bene- 
factions to  their  race ?  "I  do,"  without  a  blush,  or  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  a  boast  in  having  so  expressed  myself.  But  I 
do  not  associate  myself  with  them  in  greatness  and  glory — but  in 
the  fate  that  has  befallen  me  for  what  I  have  done. 

In  my  protracted  and  very  diversified  series  of  conflicts  and 
discus.sions,  I  have  been  unusually  fortunate,  especially  consider- 
ing the  immense  amount  of  exertion,  rancor,  and  chicanery,  that 
w^as  arrayed  against  me  with  the  utmost  fellness  of  design — and 
further,  considering  that  I  always  fought  against  "  fearful  odds." 
For,  I  being,  in  the  beginning,  almost  always  alone,  and  my  an- 
tagonists deserving  to  be  called  legion,  because  they  were  many, 
I  can  say,  with  equal  pride  and  truth,  that,  throughout  the  entire 
duration  of  the  malign  and  unsparing  warfare  I  was  thus  forced 
to  sustain,  I  suffered  not  a  single  defeat. 

Every  practical  enterprise  in  which  I  seriously  and  heartily 
engaged,  terminated  in  my  success.     Every  opinion  and  doctrine 
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deemed  erroneous  by  me,  whicli  I  resolutely  and  determinately 
assailed,  was  prostrated  or  bo  enfeebled  as  to  fall  into  disrepute, 
and  be  finally  nullified.  And  every  sentiment  or  position  I  ear- 
nestly supported  with  all  my  resources,  was  ultimately  established. 
In  proof  of  each  of  these  statements,  conclusive  testimony  is  some- 
where recorded,  aod  could  be  in  subslajwe  adduced. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  commenced  my  authorship,  aa  a 
medical  writer,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1793. 
More  accurately,  the  commencement  was  made  at  some  point  of 
time  during  the  winter  of  1793-4,  when  I  was  a  student  of  medi- 
cine, in  attendance  on  my  second  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  And  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  subjects  I  undertook  to  diacuss  and  elu- 
cidate, was  the  Origin  and  Causes  of  Yellow  Fever,  a  pestilential 
disease,  which,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1793,  had  first 
visited  Philadelphia  with  unprecedented  calamity — converting  it 
into  ono  wide  appalling  scene  of  death,  desolation,  and  mourning. 

The  question  at  issue  was  justly  deemed  an  important  one,  on 
whose  correct  decision,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  respecting 
it  subsequently  adopted  and  pursued,  it  was  generally  and  con- 
fidently believed  would  depend,  not  only  the  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  city  at  the  then  existing  time,  but  no  small  share  of  its 
destiny  for  all  time  to  come. 

This  portentous  condition  of  things  was  the  joint  result  of 
sundry  agencies  powerful  in  their  influence,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  leading  ones;— 

The  opinion,  maintained  chiefly  by  Dr.  Rush  and  hig  imme- 
diate followers,  was  that  the  disease  originated  from  the  filth  of 
the  city,  and,  when  thus  produced,  was  propagated  by  contagion, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  essentially  different  from  common  bilious 
fever,  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind.  And  for  that  doctrine 
he  strenuously  contended,  in  his  lectures  and  publications,  for  I 
know  not  exactly  how  long,  but  for  upwards,  I  think,  of  ten 
years. 

Another  opinion  was,  that  yellow  fever  is  only  a  higher  grade 
of  common  autumnal  fever,  and  arises  therefore  from  the  same 
causes,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws.  Or,  that  if  it  bo,  in  some 
shades  of  modification,  different  (as  most  probably  it  is),  it  not- 
withstanding arises,  like  it,  from  a  higher  and  more  deleterious 
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form  or  modification  of  what  was  then  called  marsh  miasmata,  and 
is  not  contagious. 

That  was  the  opinion  defended  by  myself.  And,  as  far  as  I 
knew  at  the  time,  or  yet  know,  I  was  among  the  first  to  frame, 
defend,  and  endeavor  to  prove  and  propagate  it  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.  I  certainly  derived  it  from  no  one.  I  found  it 
out  by  observation  and  reflection  on  what  I  witnessed  in  the  yel- 
low fever  hospital,  established  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in 
the  unmalarious  atmosphere  of  the  country.  I  perceived  that 
neither  myself,  nor  any  other  person  exposed  only  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  that  institution  (inspiring  it,  and  being  constantly  in- 
volved in  it  both  by  night  and  day,  whether  eating,  sleeping,  or 
otherwise  employed),  was  attacked  by  the  complaint,  provided  he 
kept  strictly  aloof  from  the  atmosphere  of  Philadelphia;  but  that 
if  he  exposed  himself  to  that  atmosphere,  especially  during  the 
night,  he  almost  certainly  contracted  it,  however  carefully  remote 
he  held  himself  from  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 

In  that  confined  spot  commenced  my  first  observations  on  the 
subject.  But  they  subsequently  extended  over  a  much  wider 
field,  and  still  communicated  to  me  invariably  the  same  result. 
An  atmosphere  surcharged  only  with  the  exhalation  from  patients 
laboring  under  yellow  fever,  but  free  from  common  malaria,  pro- 
duced no  pestilential  disease;  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  in 
which  yellow  fever  prevailed,  though  no  person  was  sick  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  engendered  it. 

And  during  seven  terms  of  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever,  through  which  I  passed  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  was  true. 
The  disease  was  the  result  of  breathing,  swallowing,  and  being 
otherwise  in  contact  with  a  malarious  atmosphere,  not  of  exposure 
to  diseased  individuals.  Such  evidence  on  the  subject  I  regard 
as  conclusive,  and  have  always  so  employed  it.  Nor  could  Dr. 
Bush  resist  it ;  though  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  annul 
my  belief  in  it,  and  induce  me  to  become  the  advocate  of  his  hypo- 
thesis. But  I  was  fortunate  enough  so  far  to  reverse  the  condi- 
tion of  mind  he  endeavored  to  produce  between  us,  as  to  make 
him  the  advocate  of  my  opinion,  instead  of  being  myself  persuaded 
into  the  advocacy  of  his.  And  that  was  far  from  being  a  common 
event.  For  though  Dr.  Rush  was  noted  for  changing  his  notions 
and  theories  himself,  he  was  said  never  to  have  previously  changed 
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even  one  of  them,  in  concession  to  the  mental  influence  mra<^| 
ponent.  "^M 

Though  Dr.  Rush  ministered  to  aa  error  of  magnitude  and  mu^ 
chief,  in  attempting  to  establish  and  propagate  the  notion  that 
yellow  fever  is  a  contagious  complaint,  he  ministered  at  the  same 
time  to  an  important  truth,  in  pronouncing  it  the  product  of  the 
filth  allowed  to  lie  and  ripen  into  poison  beneath  the  action  of  the 
summer  and  autumnal  sun.  The  introduction  into  the  city  of  a 
regular  and  efficientsyatem  of  cleanliness  could  alone  prevent  that 
evil ;  and  such  a  system  could  be  established  and  maintained  only 
by  an  abundant  and  uninterrupted  supply  of  water.  From  what 
source  was  that  supply  to  be  derived?  The  answer  was  plain, 
from  the  SchuylkilU 

The  next  medical  subject,  therefore  (for  such  it  must  be  con- 
sidered), was  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  constructing  a  systeua 
of  waterworks  to  conduct  into  Philadelphia,  from  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, a  body  of  water  skilfully  directed  and  applied,  and  sufBciont 
in  quantity  to  wash  away  all  filth  from  the  streets,  alleys,  wharves, 
and  elsewhere,  for  t/ie  prevention  of  sickness,  to  extinguish  fires,  and 
to  subserve  other  requisite  purposes.  And  by  those  who  are  now 
iu  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 'priceless  pleasure  and  advantages  of 
the  great  performance,  it  will  be  hardily  credible  that  the  enter- 
prise was  at  first  most  violently  opposed.  And  the  reason  of  the 
opposition  was  more  extraordinary,  ridiculous,  and  condemnable 
than  the  opposition  itself.  It  was  because  cleanliness  would  be 
virtually  acknowledged  by  it  to  be  considered  a  preventive  of 
yellow  fever,  and  of  course  the  influence  of  city  filth  the  cause. 
For,  strange  and  hardly  believable  as  it  must  now  appear  to  all 
reasonable  men,  it  is  notwithstanding  true,  that  many  persons 
would  (such  was  the  amount  of  their  infatuation  and  folly)  have 
willingly  run  the  risk  of  a  recurrence  of  yellow  fever,  rather  than 
prevent  it  by  a  measure  recognizing  foul  streets,  alleys,  gutters, 
wharves,  and  yards,  to  be  the  leading  causes  of  it. 

As  far  as  my  remembrance  now  serves  me,  the  only  persona 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  spoke  or  wrote  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water  extensively  into 
Philadelphia,  were  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Physick,  and  myself.  And  Dr. 
Physick  never  once  moved  his  pen  on  the  subject,  nor  even 
spoke  of  it,  except  his  opinion  was  asked;  and  even  then  ho 
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never  employed  more  words  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  himself  clearly  and  certainly  understood.  But  those 
words,  though  always  few,  were  at  times  very  forcible,  and  uni- 
formly influential. 

The  doctor,  though  in  some  respects  a  great  man,  was  in  others 
a  very  singular  one ;  he  rarely,  if  ever,  strove  to  argue  his  fellow- 
citizens,  or  even  his  pupils,  either  into  or  out  of  any  opinion  or 
belief.  He  simply  told  them,  in  as  few  and  plain  words  as  he 
could,  that  the  point  in  question  either  was  or  was  not  in  his 
judgment  correct  or  incorrect,  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong, 
according  to  circumstances;  and  thus  the  matter  rested.  For 
his  mere  word  was  the  only  proof  or  disproof  he  troubled  him- 
self to  offer.  His  belief  alone  was  in  this  way  known,  but  rarely 
if  at  all  the  reason  of  it. 

In  behalf  of  the  enterprise  now  under  consideration,  Dr.  Rush 
conversed  and  lectured,  and  occasionally  wrote,  but  the  latter  to 
no  great  extent  or  effect.  I  conversed  much,  often  debated  in 
suitable  places,  and  wrote  much  more  extensively  than  he  did. 
My  productions  were  mostly  published  and  widely  diffused  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  time ;  a  few  of  them  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  one  of  them  makes  a  paper  of  ten  or  twelve  pages, 
in  a  volume  of  my  Physical  Memoirs  of  about  three  hundred 
pages,  and  is  still  extant.  But  I  regret  that,  through  a  faulty 
sibyllian  carelessness  with  regard  to  papers,  which  has  clung  to 
me  since  my  boyhood  as  a  most  troublesome  and  wasteful  attri- 
bute of  my  nature,  nearly  all  of  them  have  forever  disappeared. 
But  their  effects  still  exist  to  some  extent,  and  will  not,  I  trust  and 
believe,  cease  to  exist  till  man  shall  cease  to  build  large  cities, 
and  commerce  to  make  an  important  portion  of  the  business  of 
the  human  iamily.  For  though  I  had  never  the  slightest  concern 
in  the  practical  transactions  of  commerce^  yet  did  I  for  no  incon- 
siderable series  of  years  labor  very  strenuously  for  the  promo- 
tion of  its  interests,  by  aiding,  through  the  agency  of  cleanliness, 
in  the  mitigation  of  all,  and  the  extinction  of  some  of  the  restric- 
tions of  quarantine,  which  curtailed  its  profits  to  an  amount 
incalculable.  This  I  did  by  endeavoring,  and  in  no  small  degree 
succeeding,  to  extinguish  the  long  established  but  erroneous 
belief  in  the  contagious  nature  of  malarious  diseases.  Nor  did  I 
confine  my  obser\'ations  to  yellow  fever  and  other  American 
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forma  of  disease.    To  the  e 


3  surprise  of  every  one,  and  the  deep 
exception  and  opposition  of  not  a  few,  I  embraced  in  them 
oriental  plague  itself.  In  February,  1801, 1  delivered,  by  appoint- 
ment, the  annual  addreas  to  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was,  the  analogies  between  plague  and 
yellow  fever.  As  one  of  the  bold  and  even  dangerooa  medical 
records  of  the  time,  the  addreas  was  printed,  and  frequently 
afterwards  debated  in  the  medical  society  of  the  place,  myself 
being  its  only  advocate  and  defender.  Dr.  Rush  deemed  it  the 
repository  of  a  creed  so  uueanonical  and  heterodox  in  medicine, 
that  he  earnestly  warned  mo  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to  my 
reputation  aa  a  writer.  But  the  only  effect  of  such  opposition  and 
warning  was  to  render  me  more  zealous  and  firm  in  its  defence; 
because  I  verily  believed  it  to  be  a  truth,  from  the  sustenance  of 
which  no  danger  or  other  consideration  should  induce  me  to 
swerve.  I  deemed  it,  moreover,  an  original  truth,  first  discovered 
and  divulged  hy  myself,  and  was  therefore  proud  of  it.  But  I 
subsequently  found  that  the  same  belief  had  been  broached  and 
warmly  defended  by  a  French  writer  in  1720,  when  the  plague 
had  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Marseilles.  Nor  did  my  efforts  to 
relieve  commerce  from  the  evils  of  quarantine  terminate  here. 
That  I  might  he  as  thoroughly  aa  practicable  informed  of  the 
first  establishment,  history,  and  effects  of  the  institution  of 
quarantine,  I  studied  the  Italian  language,  in  which  those  things 
were  first  recorded  but  never  translated,  and  delivered  another 
address  in  like  manner  by  appointment,  from  the  information 
thus  collected,  which  was  also  printed  and  extensively  circulatodii 

Nor  have  I  yet  reached  the  account  of  my  last  publication 
the  same  effect. 

In  the  year  1834,  "Quarantine  and  other  Sanatory  Systems," 
constituted  the  subject  of  the  Boylston  prize  question,  in  Harvard 
University.  I  became  a  competitor  for  the  prize,  and  won  it,  by 
a  dissertation  in  which  I  denied  the  contagiousness  of  plague, 
pronounced  quarantines  as  then  practised  an  unnecessary  product 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  exposed  the  many  evils  it 
arbitrarily  and  fanatically  inflicted  on  the  commercial  world, 
say  "  fanatically  inflicted,"  for  the  very  term  quarantine  (a  lusl 
tion  of  forty  days)  plainly  evinces  that  the  institution  was  foum 
in  a  spirit  of  superstitious  bigotry  and  blindnesa,  which  paralyi 
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healthy  observation  and  inquiry,  tamed  sober  reflection  into 
stabbom  dogmatism,  and  by  thus  holding  in  thraldom  commer- 
cial nations,  prevented  for  centuries  their  improvement  and 
prosperity. 

In  the  decision  passed  on  my  prize  dissertation  on  the  non-con- 
tagious nature  of  plague,  and  the  evils  of  quarantine,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  not  unworthy  to  be  recorded.  The  comparative 
merit  of  several  other  dissertations  and  mine  was  to  be  decided 
by  the  verdict  of  eight  arbiters,  to  whom  they  were  submitted 
for  examination  and  judgment.  Mine  was  the  only  essay  that 
denied  the  contagious  nature  of  plague,  and  condemned  the  action 
and  influence  of  quarantine ;  and  every  member  of  the  judicial 
body  was  opposed  to  me  in  sentiment,  when  he  commenced  the 
inspection  of  my  essay.  Yet  was  their  decision  in  my  favor  as  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  unanimous.  The  reason  is  plain.  Never 
had  they  previously  scrutinized  the  subject,  but  had,  I  might  say, 
instinctively  adopted  the  opposite  opinion,  as  a  superstitious  and 
hereditary  creed  in  medicine.  But  their  instinct  and  its  creed 
were  educational,  and  therefore  artificial,  not  natural,  the  product 
of  erring  man,  not  of  the  unerring  Creator.  Such  is  the  contrast 
between  opinions  of  even  enlightened  men,  before  and  after  they 
have  duly  examined  the  merits  of  a  subject.  And  so  sacred 
OQght  examination  before  decision  to  be  held,  and  conscientiously 
performed  i  For,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  where  one  man  of  even 
limited  intelligence  and  information  fails  to  attain  the  truth  for 
want  of  mental  ability,  one  hundred  fail  for  want  of  industry  and 
careful  inquiry. 

An  account  of  one  effort  more  which  I  made  about  forty  years 
ago,  to  relieve  commerce  from  the  trammels  and  consequent  mis> 
chief  of  quarantine  regulations,  and  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject. 

About  that  date  (the  precise  year  not  remembered),  I  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  Philadelphia,  a  body 
invested  with  power  to  superintend,  direct,  and  modify,  at  plea- 
sare,  the  entire  economy  of  the  quarantine  establishment  The 
appointment  I  held  for  one  year;  and  during  that  period  I 
neither  slumbered  nor  slept  on  the  subject,  but  devoted  to  it 
every  hour  I  could  redeem  from  my  most  indispensable  personal 
engagements.  And  I  succeeded  in  no  small  degree  in  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  my  wishes. 
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I  bad  tlie  address  to  acquire,  whether  deservedly  or  undeservH 
ediy,  such  a  lead  in  the  Board  of  Health,  as  to  be  able  to  contr(d 
all  its  principal  measures.  I  therefore  had  laws  and  resolutioMW 
enacted,  of  such  moderation,  as  to  exempt  from  detention  at  the 
Lazaretto  all  healthy  persons  and  healthy  ships  (no  matter  from 
where  they  came)  any  longer  than  was  sufficient  for  thorough  in- 
spection and  cleansing  of  person  and  clothing,  vessels,  and  a  few 
sorts  of  dry  goods.  And  I  bad  the  gratification  to  be  assured  by 
men  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  strict  veracity,  that  mer- 
chants had  saved  perhaps  seven-eighths  of  what  they  would  hayor  I 
otherwise  expended  and  lost  by  quarantine  restrictions. 

Nor  was  this  relaxation  of  the  economy  of  quarantine  confinedt'V 
to  the  Lazaretto  of  Philadelphia.     It  was  gradually  but  slowlytl 
introduced  into  those  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and^T 
other  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States ;  and  still  much  more>  ^ 
slowly  into  those  of  Europe.     But  it  as  certainly  found  its  way 
to  the  latter  emporiums  as  to  the  former.    For,  at  this  period,  the 
weight  of  expense  and  genera!  annoyance  of  quarantine  t 
tions  are  diminished  more  than  one-half,  when  compared  to  their' J 
condition  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.     And  though* 
Europe  in  general,  and   Great  Britain  in  particular,  will  not 
acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  America  for  the  improvi 
ment  and  relief,  yet  is  it  as  certain  that  the  amelioration  och»^vJ 
menced  in  the  United  States  {hcaUy  in  Philaddphia),  as  it  is  thrtH 
it  now  exists;  and  that  is  as  certain  as  that  the  country  exists. 

Nor  did  I  merely  recommend  the  measure.    As  already  n 
tioned,  I  officially,  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Health,  practically  introduced  it  into  the  Lazaretto 
economy  of  that  city.     Nor,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  a  Bingle 
improvement  I  thus  introduced  into  that  institution  been  subse- 
quently abolished,  or  materially  changed.     I  shall  only  add,  that   ■ 
for  many  years  I  labored  as  strenuously  against  violent  opposj" 
tion,  and  at  first  aUme,  for  the  production  in  the  United  States  c/!\ 
an  amended  system  of  quarantine,  as  I  did  for  the  first  introduo-J 
tion  into  the  country,  and   the  ultimate  establishment,  of  thai4 
science  of  Phrenology. 

Another  topic,  both  interesting  and  important,  on  which  1 1 
lieve  myself  to  have  been  the  first  individual  (certainly  in  theil 
United  States,  and,  as  far  as  my  information  respecting  it  extendi 
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in  an  J  other  country)  who  wrote  analytically  and  philosophically, 
is  Prison  Discipline  and  Moral  Education  and  Beform — meaning 
the  education  and  reform  of  culprits. 

In  the  year  1829, 1  published  an  essay  of  upward  of  fifty  octavo 
pages,  under  that  title,  in  which  I  treated  the  subject,  as  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  more  scientifically  than  it  had  ever  been  pre- 
viously  treated ;  and  which  was  favorably  received  in  Europe,  and 
copious  extracts  from  it  republished  in  the  English,  and  also  in 
the  French  language.  Whether  it  was  published  entire  in  Europe 
I  do  not  remember.  Xor  am  I  authorized,  by  any  conclusive  in- 
formation received  on  the  subject,  to  speak  specially  of  its  efiect 
there  in  improving  the  economy  and  conditions  of  prisons.  But 
that  the  condition  of  those  establishments  has  been  improved  since 
that  period  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

Within  the  same  period,  however,  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  improvement  in  the  general  management  of  prisons  is  much 
greater  than  in  any  portion  of  Europe  is  an  indisputable  truth. 
And  that  such  management  is  much  more  strongly  characterized 
now  by  the  principles  recommended,  or  rather  inculcated  in  my 
essay,  than  it  was  at  the  time  the  pamphlet  was  published,  is 
equally  true.  Whether  the  principles  and  doctrines  incorporated 
in  the  prison  discipline  and  economy  are  derived  from  the  publi- 
cation referred  to,  let  others  decide  ;  I  shall  only  observe  that  no 
other  source  is  known  to  me  from  which  they  might  have  been 
so  easily  derived.  And  it  is  not  customary  for  men  voluntarily 
to  encounter  unnecessary  trouble  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
I  feel  encouraged  to  hold  it  a  reasonable  inference,  rather  than  an 
unfounded  assumption,  to  allege  that  my  pamphlet  of  1S29  has 
been  to  some  extent  instrumental  in  the  improvement  of  peniten- 
tiary discipline  and  moral  education  and  reform  in  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States.  And  the  fundamental,  operative,  and  produc- 
tive principle  on  which  my  pamphlet  rests,  and  aims  to  contribute 
to  the  real  amelioration  of  criminal  offenders,  is  included  in  the 
rna^im  (for  a  maxim  it  is)  that  such  offenders  are  never  amended 
in  their  morals  by  severe  and  degrading  punishment.  They  may 
be  and  usually  are  rendered  more  cautious  and  artful  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  to  avoid  detection  and  escape  capture  and  its 
consequences;  but,  that  their  criminal  propensities  are  rather 
strengthened  than  enfeebled  by  it  might  be  easily  rendered  highly 
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probable,  if  not  conclusively  proved.  To  cultivate  and  strengthen 
his  moral  and  religious  organs,  and  debilitate  his  kntagonizing 
ones,  constitutes  the  only  process  by  which  the  depraved  and 
ruinous  propensities  and  habits  of  criminals  tan  be  afiected,  and 
virtuous  ones  made  to  succeed  them.  Such  is  the  report  of  reason 
and  judgment,  and  such  the  practical  teaching  of  enlightened  ex- 
perience. And  from  their  joint  decision  truth  and  sound  policy 
authorize  no  appeal. 
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Previously  to  referring  to  any  other  material  differences  in 
point  of  merit  between  the  foregoing  publications,  T  shall  specially 
mention  one,  which,  if  not  thus  noticed,  neither  woold  nor  could 
be  known  to  but  very  few,  if  any,  ordinary  readers,  by  whom 
the  work  may  be  hereafter  perused.  Nor,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  and  amount  of  that  difference,  will  it  perhaps  be  prac- 
ticable for  me,  by  all  the  light  I  can  throw  on  the  subject  by 
words,  to  make  it  be  duly  considered,  clearly  understood,  and 
correctly  appreciated  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  may 
become  acquainted  with  these  remarks. 

At  this  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  observe  that  the  interest  and  value  attached  to  scientific 
publications  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  three  following 
oonsiderations :  their  novelty  or  recency  of  discovery,  their  prac- 
tical usefulness,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  style  and  manner 
in  which  they  are  written. 

Is  the  essay  or  treatise  ably  and  elegantly  composed,  and  does 
it  contain  new  and  important  discoveries  calculated  to  enrich 
science,  honor  the  native  country  of  the  discoverer,  and  signally 
promote  the  welfare  of  man  ?  Its  interest  and  value  are  deemed 
by  competent  judges  of  a  high  and  distinguished  order.  It  is 
hailed  as  a  new  star  in  the  firmament  of  truth,  destined  to  enlighten 
the  world  of  mind,  on  which  it  shmes,  warms,  and  ministers  to 
its  uses,  and  enhance  its  welfare,  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  operate 
in  the  same  way  on  the  worlds  of  matter  to  whose  uses  he 
ministers. 

Does  the  production,  instead  of  disclosing  new  and  useful 
truths,  offer  evidence  and  aid  in  favor  of  less  recent  discoveries 
of  important  matter,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  established 
in  public  belief,  but  is  arduously  battling  with  ignorance  and 
bigotry,  and  other  impediments,  and  thus  debarred  from  its 
benefactions  to  the  world?  It  also  is  regarded  as  a  publication 
of  interest  and  value,  but  less  so  than  it  would  be  were  it  the 
record  of  a  recent  discovery.  The  latter  would  be  prized  as 
a  fresh  gem  added  to  the  diadem  of  science  in  its  virgin  lustre. 
while  the  former  would  be  lef^s  valued  and  admired,  because 
somewhat  deprived  of  its  splendor  by  use.  Is  the  essay  a 
repository  of  long  known  material  of  great  abstract  value, 
newly  arranged  and  combined,  and  under  a  fresh  garniture. 
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with  new  inferences  dedncible  and  applicable  to  the  furtherance 
of  new  purposes  ?  Great  and  lasting  benefits  may  still  result 
from  it ;  but  it  will  be  received  with  less  enthusiasm,  admiration, 
and  applause  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  reason  is 
plain.  Long  use  has  dimmed  the  brilliancy  it  originally  pos- 
sessed. 

On  these  remarks,  the  applicability  to  the  topic  I  am  consider- 
ing is  sufficiently  obvious,  or  will  be  so  by  the  following  exposi- 
tion : — 

A  large  number  of  the  preceding  productions  are  controversial; 
nor,  from  their  nature  and  character,  could  they  be  otherwise. 
They  were  either  written  on  new  subjects  first  called  into  notice, 
advocated,  and  expounded  by  myself,  or  they  were  written  in 
defence  of  points  originally  broached  by  other  original  writers, 
and  stubbornly  opposed  and  misrepresented,  traduced  and  de- 
nounced by  that  immense  mass  of  perverted  and  unnatural,  or 
rather  anti-natural  description  of  men  denominated  conservatives. 
To  that  great  body  of  error-mongers,  I  apply  tlie  term  "  anti- 
natural,"  because  it  is  more  strictly  and  significantly  descriptive 
of  them.  Not  content  with  merely  deviating  from  nature,  they 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  her.  As  far  as  the  human  intellect 
can  penetrate  and  comprehend  it,  her  course  is,  and  has  been, 
since  the  morning  of  creation,  in  both  mind  and  matter,  pro- 
gressive and  ameliorating.  It  has  manifested,  in  its  different 
successive  stages  and  conditions,  different  degrees  of  development 
and  action ;  and  the  succeeding  condition  has  never  failed  to  sur- 
pass, in  its  order  of  excellence,  that  which  preceded  it.  In  every 
page  of  the  great  and  glorious  volume  of  geology,  a  record  to 
that  effect  is  indelibly  written  by  the  finger  of  the  Deity  himself. 

But  the  arrestation  of  that  course  is  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
entire  class  of  conservatives.  Let  their  views  and  wishes  prevail 
in  the  economy  of  sublunary  affairs,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  cases  progression  will  be  extinct.  And  the  motives 
which  influence  them  to  measures  so  replete  with  such  folly  and 
mischief— if,  indeed,  they  can  be  called  "motives" — ^appear  to  be 
different  in  difibrent  instances. 

Thus,  for  example,  some  conservatives  are  inimical  to  things 
that  are  new  (no  matter  whether  they  be  actions  or  thoughts),  sim- 
ply because  they  are  new,  and  not  handed  down  to  them  by  some 
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illustrious  personage — an  Aristotle,  or  a  Galileo,  a  Bacon,  or  a 
Newton — who  flourished  and  irradiated  the  world  ages  and  cen- 
turies ago ;  thus  preferring  the  authority  of  great  and  eminent, 
but  still  occasionally  erring  men,  to  the  authority  of  nature  who 
never  errs.  Yet,  strange  and  blundering  inconsistency!^  those 
illustrious  men,  who  are  the  idols  of  the  conservators  now,  were, 
during  their  lives,  nature's  great  ministerial  progressives,  and 
were  ferociously  opposed,  and  mercilessly  denounced  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  conservators  who  were  their  contemporaries! 

Others  have  objected  to  the  truth  and  usefulness  of  all  things 
new,  because  they  have  not  been  inculcated  on  themselves  at  com- 
mon schools,  academies,  or  colleges,  during  their  boyhood  or  youth, 
by  their  own  immediate  teachers.  Another  party  opix)se  disco- 
veries and  improvements,  because  they  themselves,  though  edu- 
cated men,  had  not  in  any  way  contributed  to  their  effectuation. 
And  the  objections  of  another  clique  have  arisen  from  their  own 
stupidity  or  indolence,  or  both,  which  have  prevented  them  from 
acquiringeven  a  smattering  (I  might  have  said  a  shadow  of  know- 
ledge) of  the  novelties  taught. 

Nor  is  it  less  true  that  numbers  of  conservators,  beyond  calcu- 
lation, oppose  and  abuse  discoveries  through  imitation  and  fashion. 
Of  the  knowledge  of  them  they  neither  possess  nor  affect  to  pos- 
sess even  the  most  worthless  shred,  and  are  so  far  honest.  But 
they  eagerly  listen  to  the  tattle  and  condemnation  of  others  no 
less  disqualified  to  judge  and  decide,  and  become  their  echo. 

Such  are  some  of  the  motley  multitude  of  conservators,  among 
the  whole  of  whose  views,  notions,  and  motives,  not  one  is  either 
liberal,  rational,  or  praiseworthy.  And  as  I  am  neither  formed, 
trained,  nor  in  any  respect  fashioned  for  either  a  parasite  or  sub- 
missive retainer,  but  am  inflexibly  resolved  on  the  enjoyment  of 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  my  faculties;  and  as,  from 
certain  further  attributes  (which  make  part  of  my  nature,  and  are 
no  more  subject  to  my  control  than  gravity  is  to  that  of  a  ponder- 
ous body),  I  am  strongly  enamored  of  discovery  and  useful  novelty ; 
from  these  considerations,  which  are  the  native  growth  of  my 
mental  constitution,  and  unyieldingly  rebellious  towartl  restraint, 
I  have  been  more  or  less  at  war  with  the  world  of  conservatives 
ever  since  the  earliest  remembrances  of  my  boyhood. 

On  the  subjects  of  a  large  majority  of  the  preceding  productions. 
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I  had  never  seen  a  line  by  any  other  pen,  when  I  fearlessly  made 
them  the  topic  of  my  own. 

Hence  has  arisen  the  controversial  career  I  have  pursued,  as  a 
writer  and  teacher,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  In  oon- 
ceiving  and  forming  opinions  myself  (whatever  might  have  been 
their  merit),  I  am  known  to  have  been  at  all  times  ahead  of  the 
multitude  of  my  contemporary  writers.  And,  in  my  adoption  of 
the  views  of  other  originals,  whether  discoverers  or  conceivers, 
the  same  is  true.  I  was  also  ahead  of  the  "  million"  in  my  advo- 
cacy of  them.  This  led  me,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  a  twofold 
form  of  controversy — one  in  behalf  of  my  own  original  opinions; 
and  the  other  in  behalf  of  those  of  others,  in  the  correctness  of 
which  I  concurred;  while  the  great  body  of  timid  conservatives 
opposed  them.  And  I  am  known  also  to  have  been  equally 
prompt  and  zealous  in  my  defence  of  both.  For,  I  have  never 
paused  to  become  the  advocate  of  what  I  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  a  new  truth.  Moral  cowardice,  creating  a  dread  of  the  loss 
of  temporary  popularity  (misnamed  prudence  by  a  time-serving 
world),  never  deterred  me  for  a  moment  from  entering  the  lists. 
Perhaps  what  the  over-cautious  deemed  and  called  the  peril  at- 
tending the  enterprise,  even  drew  me  to  the  tournament  with 
greater  certainty  and  promptness  than  would  have  otherwise  ex« 
isted. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  an  inordinate 
love  of  new  truths,  and  an  inordinately  eager  desire  and  ambition 
to  be  instrumental  in  their  defence  and  propagation,  have  operated 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  compliance  with  the  so  oft-repeated 
advice,  and  I  might  say,  entreaty  of  my  friends,  I  have  never 
written  a  large  practical  work,  consisting,  of  necessity,  in  a  great 
measure  of  o2c/,  or  at  least  of  well-known  and  fully  tested  and 
established  matter.  And  were  my  life  to  be  passed  over  again,  I 
feel  persuaded  that  the  result  would  be  the  same.  I  would  cling 
to  the  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  fresh  virgin  truths  with  much 
less  pecuniary  profit,  rather  than  occupy  myself  with  fagged  and 
faded  every-day  truths,  accompanied  by  all  the  profits  they  could 
confer. 

But  had  I  achieved  nothing  else,  I  have  experienced  one  en- 
joyment, of  which  neither  envy,  malice,  nor  any  other  form  of 
sinister  feeling  can  deprive  me,  and  which,  to  an  independent, 
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pitmd,  and  philanthropic  mind,  is  altogether  invaluable — the  en- 
joyment of  the  socoeas  of  tmth  under  ^hose  banner  I  have 
fought :  for  I  fearlesslv,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  defr  oontradic- 
taon  when  I  assert  every  new  and  important  opinion  and  doctrine. 
whether  first  broached  bv  others  or  mvself,  in  whose  behalf  I 
have  Beriouslv  and  earnestlv  made  battle,  has  been  ultimatelv  and 
ooDdQBively  settled  in  the  affirmative  (I  mean  in  &vor  of  the 
arguments  and  principles  I  advocated),  and  which  is  not  now  pre- 
valent, and  to  all  appearance  permanently  established.  Nor  is 
the  reverse  less  true.  I  with  equal  confidence  defy,  on  the  same 
conditions,  the  adduction  of  a  single  dogma  or  doctrine,  in  oppo- 
sition to  which  I  earnestlv  and  resolute! v  became  a  combatant, 
that  has  not  sustained  great  disrepute,  if  not  positive  subversion. 

In  assuming  the  title  of  pioneer  of  medical  schools  and  medical 
philosophy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  of  premier  in  the  found- 
ing and  establishment  of  the  only  two  celebrated  schools  it  has 
ever  contained,  I  aspire  to  neither  present  honor,  nor  present 
profit  in  consideration  of  them.  Experience  and  observation  have 
long  since  taught  me  that  the  envy,  jealousy,  mortified  pride,  and 
other  grovelling  and  sinister  feelings  of  contemporaries  conspire 
to  withhold  them  both  :  and  that  such  feelings  rarely  fail  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  conspiracy.  It  is  to  future  and  remote  time  alone, 
when  those  sentiments  and  the  possessors  of  them  shall  have 
passed  away,  that  I  look  for  the  posthumous  reward  that  justly 
belongs  to  them.  That,  however,  cannot  be  a  reward  o{ profit  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  Kor  is  it  a  reward  of  time- 
serving and  transient  pcjpularity.  Its  constituents  are  well- 
fouud<^  honor  and  lasting  renown,  the  predominant  and  unlading 
reward  for  the  attainint-ui  of  which  I  have  strenuously  and  per- 
severingly  labored  f«jr  more  tlian  half  a  century.  Kor,  presump- 
tuous as  the  af^knowle<Jgijient  may  jjcrhap^s  be  deemed,  do  I  fear 
that  I  have  Iab<^red  altogetiier  iu  vuiu.  My  hope  is  strong  and 
my  belief  by  no  iXicauH  fe«^ble  tiiut  the  due  reward  will  be  con- 
ferred on  my  lianie,  wunu  my  earthly  existence  shall  be  nothing 
but  a  name,  and  tiic  ell'(^;ts  of  luv  labors. 

That  the  autliof'6  of  dibcoverleb  culculale'l  to  benefit  the  condi- 
tion of  mail,  ab  well  ah  the  inj|ji<^v(M-&  and  early  patixins  of  suci: 
disco veri«^.  rareiy  ii  ever  ruoeivt:  at  lirst  the  estimation  and  rewarcT 
to  which  they  are  entitled^  and  whi'jh  subbequently  accrues  ic 
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them,  is  a  familiar  and  oft-proved  truth.  And,  as  already  stated, 
envy,  superstition,  and  selfishness  are  to  be  regarded  as  its  prin- 
cipal causes.  But  they  are  not  its  only  ones.  Ignorance  of  the 
tendency  and  effects  of  great  discoveries  and  achievements  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  the  same  end.  Nor  can  that  ignorance  be 
otherwise  removed  than  by  the  teaching  of  time,  observation, 
and  experience.  For  the  production,  therefore,  the  influence  of 
that  teaching  must  be  awaited  not  only  patiently,  but  often  for  a 
protracted  series  of  years. 

In  proof  of  the  essential  and  sufficient  support  which  I  was 
instrumental  in  giving  to  the  two  medical  schools  of  Lexington 
and  Louisville,  truth  abundantly  sanctions  my  assertion  that  both 
those  institutions  flourished  beyond  expectation  while  I  remained 
a  member  of  them,  and  declined  in  prosperity  and  reputation 
when  I  left  them.  True,  for  severed  years  the  decadency  of 
the  Lexington  school  was  comparatively  slow ;  but  it  was  also 
constant,  and  it  ultimately  lost  almost  everything  but  its  name. 
Its  class  of  near  three  hundred  pupils  fell  to  a  number  not  a  little 
inferior  to  one  hundred ;  and  is  now,  I  am  told,  in  the  gasp  of 
dissolution. 

But  very  different  in  its  downward  dash  was  the  Louisville 
school.  By  "  sowing  the  wind"  in  a  blast  of  folly  it  "  reaped  the 
whirlwind,"  and  fell  in  a  plunge,  like  Lucifer  from  the  skies, 
never,  as  I  am  persuaded,  to  regain  its  elevated  station  and  pros- 
perous condition.  It  is  less  than  three  years  since,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  tyranny,  equally  forbidden  by  justice,  wisdom,  sound  policy, 
and  moral  principle,  I  was  removed  from  my  professorship  in  it 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  from  a  class  of  more  than  four 
hundred,  which  adorned  and  dignified  its  halls,  as  if  it  had  been 
stricken  by  the  breath  of  the  sirocco,  it  has  already  withered  to 
a  class  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  still  on  the  decline. 
But  no  more  of  this. 

Such  is  my  Autobiography  (only  a  few  paragraphs  wanting,  aa 
will  in  a  moment  more  formally  appear)  up  to  the  present  date 
(Aug.  26,  1852).  And  it  is  in  one  respect  perhaps  as  extraordi- 
nary a  memoir  of  the  kind  as  has  ever  been  written.  It  extends 
through  a  course  of  life  and  action  from  my  birth  until  within 
two  months  of  the  close  of  my  eightieth  year.    And  it  is  all  the 
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product  of  my  own  pen,  and  since  the  earliest  date  of  my  remem« 
brance,  the  fruit  of  mj  own  experience,  and  the  dictate  of  my 
own  intellect. 

The  entire  biographical  account  of  Dr.  Franklin  indeed  over- 
runs mine  in  extent  of  time  by  four  years  and  five  months.  But 
its  autobicgrapMcal  portion  falls  short  of  it  near  thirty  years, 
reaching  only  from  January  17, 1706,  to  July  27, 1757,  its  biogra- 
phical portion  from  that  period  till  the  close  of  his  life  being  from 
the  able  and  classical  pen  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  President  of 
Harvard  University,  the  celebrated  editor  and  annotator  of  the 
"  Works  of  Franklin."  And  I  doubt  much  whether  there  exists 
in  print,  in  any  language,  an  autobiography  longer  than  that  of 
Dr.  Franklin.    I  know  of  none  so  long. 

Nor  would  it  be  less  than  ludicrous,  or  even  fabulous  to  fancy 
the  existence  of  any  similarity  between  correct  narratives  of  the 
lives  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  myself— we  ourselves  being  in  our  charac- 
ters and  pursuits,  and  in  the  periods  of  our  living  and  acting,  so 
widely  different  and  remote  from  each  other.  Yet  is  there  one 
form  of  thought  and  action  in  which  we  are  not  merely  alike,  but 
identical.  And,  in  its  effect  in  modifying  and  assimilating  habit 
and  character,  that  is  nearly  all  powerful.  It  is  a  measureless 
ambition  and  effort  to  excel  in  all,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  that 
is  either  done  or  attempted  by  us.  That  such  was  the  doctor's 
never-failing  practice,  he  himself  has  assured  us. 

And  that  I  did  the  same  is  conclusively  manifested  in  many  of 
my  assurances,  and  especially  in  the  last  of  the  three  fallowing 
rules  of  action,  by  which  I  regulated  myself  in  all  my  schemes 
and  concerns  from  the  period  of  my  boyhood,  when  all  of  Frank- 
lin but  his  name  was  utterly  unknown  to  me,  to  the  present 
hour. 

"  Never  defer  till  to-morrow  what  can  as  well  be  done  to-day." 

"  Never  do  by  proxy  what  you  can  as  well  do  yourself." 

"  Whatever  you  do,  do  as  well  as  you  can." 

That  to  those  wise  observances  Franklin  owed  much  of  his 
wonderful  perfection;  success,  and  usefulness,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. 

And  that,  under  the  neglect  of  them,  I  could  never  have 
achieved  even  a  tithe  of  what  I  did  under  their  influence,  is 
equally  true.    It  was  to  no  small  extent  that  they  moulded  me 
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into  a  practical  operative  and  efficierU  man  of  affairs ;  a  character 
whose  standing  is  of  a  higher  and  more  useful  order  than  that  of 
a  mere  studious  man,  to  whatever  extent  his  studies  and  attain- 
ments may  be  carried. 

In  a  word,  without  the  influence  and  agency  of  those  three 
rules  of  practical  life,  I  would  never  have  become  the  pioneer  of 
medical  schools  and  medical  philosophy,  and  the  premier  of  the 
only  distinguished  medical  schools  that  have  been  established  in 
Western  America.  But,  by  their  operation  and  aid,  those  two 
titles  are  made  irrevocably  mine.  Nor,  without  regarding  the 
opinion  that  may  be  formed  of  my  taste  and  judgment  on  ac- 
count of  my  choice,  would  I  exchange  them  for  the  authorship  of 
any  two  works  on  medicine  that  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

[The  following  article  was  written  and  published  by  a  gentle- 
man of  distinguished  ability  of  mind  and  attainment  in  letters,* 
who  has  witnessed  Dr.  Caldwell's  public  course  of  life,  scientific, 
literary,  and  practical,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  And,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  his  professional  business  has  led  him  to 
a  close  and  constant  observance,  and  habitual  registry  of  public 
men  and  public  measures.  His  report,  therefore,  on  subjects  of 
the  sort,  cannot  be  held  a  nullity  unworthy  to  be  recorded  in  this 
production.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  appended  and  recorded 
as  both  a  significant  and  a  suitable  document. — Note  by  Ed.] 

• 

DR.  CHARLES  CALDWELL. 

A  recent  allusion  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  to  Dr.  Charles 
Caldwell,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  has  reminded  us  of  a  duty  which  we  have  long 
owed  to  that  gentleman,  and  not  the  less  to  ourselves.  It  is  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  that  ill-feelings  have  existed  between  the 
doctor  and  ourselves  for  several  years,  and  that,  in  times  past,  hard 
blows  were  given  and  received  by  each  of  us.  Of  the  causes  of 
this  state  of  feeling  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  speak,  but  it  is  right 
to  say  that,  while  we  thought  Dr.  Caldwell  held  some  heresies  of 
doctrine,  and  had  pursued,  in  some   instances,  a  reprehensible 

*  George  D.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Ed.  LooiBrille  Jounial. 
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course  of  conduct,  we  never  ceaaed  to  entertain  the  highest  re- 
spect for  his  remarkable  abilities,  and  for  his  varied  and  remark- 
able attainments.  Whatever  the  causes  of  irritation  may  have 
been,  we  feel  that  Dr.  Caldwell  has  arrived  at  a  period  of  life 
when  something  is  due  to  his  many  years  and  his  more  numerous 
honors,  and  we  feel  that  we  ourselves  are  approaching  that  period 
of  life  when  it  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  past  friendships  than  of 
present  enmities,  pleasanter  to  look  upon  the  olive  branch  than 
upon  the  naked  sword.  Dr.  C,  a  few  months  ago,  made  a  fierce 
attack  upon  a  friend  of  ours,  but  that  friend,  the  public  are  well 
aware,  took  care  of  himself. 

Dr.  Caldwell  is  one  of  the  few  living  bonds  connecting  the 
present  with  the  past  two  generations,  and  is  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  our  country  has  yet  pro- 
duced. Coming  into  active  life  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  nearly  threescore  of  years  he  has  exerted  no  small 
influence  in  various  walks  of  science  and  literature — an  influence 
that  has  always,  w^e  believe,  been  directed  or  sought  to  be  directed 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  humanity. 
From  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  he  has  taken  rank  among  the 
foremost  men  of  his  time.  He  was  surrounded  in  early  profes- 
sional life  by  such  men  as  Rush  (whose  pupil  he  was),  Shippen, 
Kuhn,  Wistar,  and  others,  the  early  giants  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion; and  of  these,  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  renown,  Dr.  Cald- 
well was  at  once  the  peer  and  compeer.  He  did  not  hesitate,  even 
at  this  early  period,  while  yet  a  mere  stripling,  to  enter  the  lists 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Rush  on  some  points  connected  with  yellow 
fever,  and  such  was  his  power  and  force  of  argument  that  he 
gained  a  victory,  and,  in  consequence,  lost  for  several  years  his 
old  preceptor's  friendship.  Rush,  however,  at  length  acknow-- 
ledged  his  error,  and,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  was  one  of 
Dr.  Caldwell's  warmest  friends. 

None  of  our  distant  readers  are  aware,  and  few  even  of  Dr. 
Caldwell's  intimate  friends  are  aware,  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  published  writings.  He  began  to  publish  while  yet  an 
undergraduate,  and  throughout  his  long  life  has  been  unceasingly 
active  and  busy  with  the  pen  in  translations,  annotations,  pam- 
phlets, monographs,  essays,  and  contributions  of  various  kinvls  to 
medical  and  other  periodicals.    Much  the  larger  portion  of  these 
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writings  relate  to  matters  strictly  professional,  but  yet  a  very 
large  portion  relate  to  matters  extra-professional.  They  are 
extra-professional,  however,  only  in  the  common  or  popular 
sense.  The  great  poet-moralist  has  said  that  "  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man."  In  Dr.  Caldwell's  view,  the  proper  study 
of  the  physician  is  man — man  in  his.physical,  his  mental,  and  his 
moral  relations.  Regarded  in  this  light,  every  branch  of  human 
science,  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  every  variety  of 
human  experience  should  come  within  the  scope  of  the  truly  wise 
physician.  Before  attaining  his  majority,  Dr.  Caldwell  published 
a  translation  of  BlumeribaclCs  Physiology^  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  works  on  the  subject,  and  one  even  yet  of 
great  excellence.  This  was  a  most  valuable  and  timely  contribu- 
tion in  our  medical  literature,  as  the  Latin  language,  in  which 
the  original  was  written,  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  most  of  the 
profession,  whether  students  or  practitioners.  The  early  direc- 
tion thus  given  to  his  studies  has  continued  through  life,  or  per- 
haps we  say,  that  the  tastes  thus  early  evinced  have  been  culti- 
vated all  his  life  long.  Physiology,  in  its  widest  signification, 
has  been  Dr.  Caldwell's  favorite  study — the  central  one,  as  it 
were,  around  which  he  has  grouped,  and  to  the  illustration  of 
which  he  has  brought  whatever  acquisitions  he  has  made  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  has  written  much  and  written  well 
on  a  great  variety  of  physiological  questions,  and  it  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  he  has  never  given  his  views  to  the  public  in  a 
complete  system  or  treatise.  Dr.  Caldwell,  as  has  already  been 
made  known  in  this  journal,  is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of 
many  of  the  views  of  the  microscopists  or  transcendental  physio- 
logists,* and  of  the  chemico-physiologists.  And  this  opposition 
is  by  no  means  recent.  When  those  views  were  first  broached, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  he  opposed  them  as  steadily  and 
firmly  as  he  does  now.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this  opposition.  Many 
other  of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession  view  with  distrust  the 

I  On  one  point,  the  author  of  this  article  is  mistaken.  I  haye  never  opposed 
microscopical  or  transcendental  philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  It  ia 
chemical  philosophy  I  have  opposed,  that  mongrel  nondescript  branch  of  science — 
no,  not  of  tcie?ic€f  bat  of  blundert  and  halderdafh — which  identifies  man  in  function 
with  a  German  stove,  or  a  Belginn  beer-barrel. — C.  C. 
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modem  invasion  of  the  domains  of  physiology  by  microscopy  and 
chemistry. 

We  believe  that  Dr.  Caldwell  was  first  brought  into  public 
notice  by  some  observations  which  he  published  on  the  yellow 
fever,  which  was  then  prevailing,  or  which  had  recently  pre- 
vailed, in  Philadelphia.  ^  It  was  these  observations  that  led  to  the 
controversy  with  Rush  just  now  alluded  to.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  causes  of  epidemic  disease, 
generally  to  hygiene,  and  to  medical  practice,  and  his  writings  on 
these  subjects,  at  this  and  other  periods  of  his  life,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  their  kind  that  we  possess.  They  have  unques- 
tionably done  much  to  enlighten  both  the  public  and  professional 
mind ;  as  an  instance,  we  may  cite  the  disuse  of  the  old  systems 
of  quarantine  that  were  so  troublesome,  so  expensive,  so  mis- 
chievous, and,  at  the  same  time,  so  barren  of  any  good  result. 
Some  of  the  doctrines  advocated  by  him  met  with  powerful  op- 
position both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  time,  which  is  truth,  has 
set  its  seal  upon  them.  While  still  very  young.  Dr.  Caldwell 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Pennsylvania 
University — an  evidence  both  of  his  scientific  attainments  and  of 
the  high  standing  he  was  in  among  the  men  of  that  period.  This 
appointment  gave  him  full  scope  for  his  favorite  studies,  and  the 
result  was  seen  a  few  years  later,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Stanhope 
Smith's  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure 
of  the  Human  Species — a  reply  so  eflFectual  that  it  not  only  killed 
the  book,  but  caused  such  chagrin  and  mortification  to  the  author 
of  it  as  to  hasten  his  death.  At  a  period  still  later,  after  Dr.  Cald- 
well had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  west,  he  published  a  small 
volume  in  answer  to  the  second  edition  of  Prichard's  Researches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Man.  To  our  thinking.  Dr.  Caldwell's 
volume  contains  a  complete  refutation  of  the  views  of  Prichard. 
It  covers,  almost  without  exception,  the  whole  ground,  and, 
although,  since  its  publication  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which  ethnology  has  been  assiduously  cultivated,  its  facts  and 
arguments  are  as  conclusive  to-day  as  they  were  then.  We  men- 
tion this  matter  more  particularly,  because  the  question  has  re- 
cently excited  renewed  discussion  among  the  scientific  men  of 
the  country. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline  is  one  in  which  Dr.  Caldwell 
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at  an  early  day  took  a  deep  interest,  and  in  connection  with  otber 
distinguished  gentlemen,  he  exerted  himself  powerfully  and  e£Eeo- 
tively  to  bring  about  the  enlightened  practice  that  prevails  toward 
those  confined  in  large  prisons.  Education  is  another  subject  on 
which  he  has  bestowed  much  thought  at  all  periods  of  his  life, 
and  he  has  ever  been  ready  and  active,  ^oth  with  pen  and  with 
voice,  in  the  furtherance  of  educational  movements.  A  favorite 
idea  of  his,  many  years  ago,  was  that  of  a  great  National  Univer- 
sity, in  whose  departments  and  colleges  should  be  taught  all  the 
higher  knowledge  that  pertains  to  the  higher  civilization,  and 
from  which  the  youth  of  the  Republic  might  go  forth  not  only 
thoroughly  qualified  for  their  various  callings,  but  thoroughly 
informed  with  the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent idea,  and  has  been  partially  realized  in  the  disposition 
which  Congress  made  of  the  Smithson  legacy.  Some  of  Dr.  Cald- 
well's views  were  developed  by  him  in  a  discourse,  full  of  fine 
thoughts  and  noble  sentiments,  delivered  before  one  of  the  socie- 
ties of  Miami  University,  in  1832.  A  year  afterwards,  he  addressed 
a  convention  of  teachers  at  Lexington,  for  two  days,  on  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  physical  education,  which  is  so  much  ne- 
glected among  us.  These  observations  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  an  essay,  that  was  not  only  read  with  plea- 
sure in  all  circles  at  home,  but  received  high  encomium  abroad, 
where  it  has  passed  through  two  or  three  editions. 

Some  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  writings  have  a  political  bearing.  We 
are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  mingled  in  politics  as  a  mere  poli- 
tician, but  he  has  been  none  the  less  a  curious  and  close  observer 
of  them.  Indeed,  in  following  up  the  comprehensive  view  which 
he  has  always  taken  of  the  profession,  it  became  his  duty  to  study 
political  systems  as  the  exponents  of  human  progress,  and  as 
controlling  and  modifying  elements  in  the  development  of  man. 
His  eulogies  on  various  public  characters,  beginning  with  Wash- 
ington, his  orations  on  the  occasion  of  our  national  anniversary, 
many  of  his  discourses  before  literary  and  learned  societies,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  all  show 
his  perfect  comprehension  of  our  political  system,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  and  local 
governments  under  the  national  compact,  and  his  exalted  idea  of 
the  obligations  and  requirements  of  American  citizenship.    We 
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must  as  certainly  fail  as  that  falsehood  must  fail  in  the  presence 
of  truth. 

In  the  year  1819,  or  thereabouts.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  induced  to 
remove  west,  and  to  connect  himself  with  Transylvania  Univer" 
sity.  Since  that  time,  his  name  and  fame  have  been  the  pride  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  As  a  teacher  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  Transylvania  University,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  the  Louis- 
ville University,  his  influence  has  been  wide-spread,  beneficent, 
and  lasting.  He  has  done  much,  very  much,  to  mould  the  pro- 
fessional mind  and  character  in  the  West  and  South,  by  the  efforts 
of  his  pen,  by  the  eloquence  and  truth  of  his  professional  teachings, 
and  not  the  less  by  his  own  bright  example,  and  by  the  charm  and 
grace  of  his  manner  in  direct  personal  intercourse.  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  has  been  engaged  at  intervals,  for  some  years  past, 
on  memoirs  of  his  life  and  times.  The  eventful  scenes  which  he 
has  witnessed,  and,  it  might  be  added,  quorum  magna  pars  fuit^ 
the  important  enterprises  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  the 
distinguished  men  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  will  cause 
these  memoirs  to  be  looked  for  with  much  interest.  As  they  are 
intended,  however,  to  be  posthumous,  we  trust  that  the  period  of 
their  publication  is  far  distant,  and  that  many  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  doctor's  venerable  form  shall  be  missed  from  among  us. 


APPENDIX. 


BY    HARRIOT    W.    WARNER. 


The  last  years  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Caldwell  were  passed  almost 
exclusively  in  the  retirement  of  his  study,  and  the  society  of  his 
immediate  family.  At  no  time  of  his  life  could  he  have  been 
considered,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  social  man. 

Although,  in  society,  his  success  had  been  eminent,  and  his 
colloquial  powers  were  equalled  by  very  few ;  yet  the  general 
tone  of  his  mind,  his  pursuits,  and  the  ends  he  labored  for,  united 
in  rendering  him  alike  unwilling  and  unfit  for  promiscuous  asso- 
ciation. Life  to  him,  from  his  boyhood  to  his  octogenarian  age, 
was  always  a  serious  business.  If  he  labored  to  attain  distinction 
for  himself,  his  efforts  tended  as  earnestly  and  successfully  to 
benefit  others.  His  whole  career  was  composed  of  a  series  of 
earnest,  persevering,  honest  endeavors  to  discover,  promote,  and 
diffuse  truth.  In  defence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  useful  truths, 
whether  natural,  scientific,  or  philosophical ;  he  was  prepared,  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  do,  and  dare,  and  suffer. 
And  his  courage  was  as  dauntless  as  his  powers  were  great;  what- 
ever his  success,  his  aim  has  always  been  high,  noble,  and  true. 

If,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  circle  of  intimate  personal 
friends  were  few,  their  attachment  to  him  was  proportionably 
strong.  Time  had  removed  from  him  many  of  his  early  and  tried 
friends,  and  estrangement  had  separated  others  from  his  decline. 
But  by  the  few  who  remained  to  him,  and  knew  him  well,  he  was 
held  in  the  tenderest  regard,  and  is  remembered  with  unfading 
reverence. 
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As  a  fricDd,  indeed,  Dr.  Caldwell's  character  was  as  unique  as 
it  was  admirable.  Too  proud  himself  to  flatter,  and  utteHy  in- 
capable of  guile,  he  was  in  consequence  singularly  candid,  and 
confiding  in  the  professions  of  others,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his 
friends.  Their  interests  became  his  care,  their  cause  was  his 
own.  So  true  was  this,  that,  in  the  numerous  contests  in  which 
he  engaged  in  defence  of  his  friends,  he  seldom  failed  to  become 
the  principal  in  the  combat.  He  uniformly  led  the  van,  received 
and  repelled  the  attack,  while  the  subject  of  the  contest  was  not 
unfrequently  forgotten,  in  his  secure  ambushment  in  the  rear. 
The  same  qualities  which  caused  him  to  be  often  unwisely  confid- 
ing, tended  also  to  render  him  slow  to  perceive,  but  uncommonly 
sensitive  to  the  defection  of  a  friend.  Such  a  default  has  been 
known  to  give  him  more  acute  pain  than  any  personal  misfortune 
could  have  done.  * 

Dr.  Caldwell  lived  to  add  another  half-score  to  the  ordinary 
threescore  years  and  ten  which  is  allotted  to  man.  Yet  he  suf- 
fered but  slightly  from  the  infirmities  usually  attendant  on  ex- 
treme old  age.  His  eyesight  was  retained  in  a  remarkable 
degree ;  serving  him  for  reading  and  writing  many  hours  of 
every  day.  His  hearing,  though  somewhat  impaired,  was  not  so 
imperfect  as  to  render  it  unpleasant  to  converse  with  him.  And 
his  mind  remained  uncommonly  clear  in  its  perceptions,  and 
active  in  its  functions  even  to  the  last.  His  person,  always 
dignified  and  stately,  continued  perfectly  upright;  nor  did  he 
ever  habitually  use  a  cane.  True,  he  always  carried  a  cane 
(usually  the  gift  of  some  friend  of  long  ago),  but  he  carried  it 
over  his  shoulder,  under  his  arm,  in  his  hand ;  in  short,  did  any- 
thing with  it  but  support  his  steps. 

Dr.  CaldyelPs  manners  were  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
highbred  courtesy  and  polished  elegance  which  marked  the 
gentleman  of  the  last  century.  He  might  indeed  be  considered 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancien  regime. 

The  routine  of  his  life  was  marked  by  the  strictest  order  and 
regularity.  He  usually  rose  about  five  o  clock  (in  a  household 
of  persons,  all  of  them  much  younger  than  himself,  he  was  always 
the  first  up  in  the  morning),  took  for  his  breakfast  a  single  cup 
of  coflFee,  and  a  small  portion  of  toast  or  some  other  simple  bread. 
He  then  devoted  his  time  to  some  form  of  mental  labor,  reading 
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or  composition,  till  two  o'clock,  when  he  dined,  taking  for  des- 
sert only  his  favorite  cup  of  coffee,  which,  indeed,  with  its  accom- 
panying modicum  of  toast,  made  his  supper  also.  Immediately 
after  dinner,  he  usually  slept  an  hour  on  his  sofa,  or  in  his  study 
chair.  And  so  completely  did  his  body  obey  the  mandates  of 
his  will,  that  he  fell  asleep  the  moment  he  laid  down,  and  awoke 
exactly  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour.  He  rarely,  when  well, 
retired  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

His  longevity,  as  well  as  the  good  health  and  activity  of  body 
and  mind  which  accompanied  it,  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  attributed  to  a  naturally  sound  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution ;  but  it  is  also  undoubtedly  true,  that  he  was  greatly 
indebted  for  their  preservation  to  his  lifelong  temperance,  regu- 
larity, and  self-restraint. 

The  long  protracted,  useful  life,  and  the  almost  painless  death 
consequent  on  this  wise  system  of  self-administration,  are,  perhaps, 
not  unworthy  of  note  and  remembrance. 

His  health  continued  good,  and  his  habits  of  exercise  and 
study  uninterrupted  up  to  about  the  commencement  of  his  eigh- 
tieth year;  at  which  time  he  suffered  an  erysipelatous  attack  com- 
plicated with  a  very  severe  neuralgic  affection  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
on  the  left  side.  And,  though  he  recovered  from  his  disease,  he 
never  felt  himself  to  be  perfectly  restored;  and  ever  afterward 
found  it  necessary  to  allow  himself  each  day  a  few  hours  more  of 
quiet  and  repose. 

The  last  day  which  he  passed  in  his  study  was  devoted  to  the 
revision  of  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  his  Autobiography. 

Somewhere  in  that  work,  he  casually  adverts  to  certain  charges 
of  infidelity,  which  were,  at  one  time,  sought  to  be  fastened 
upon  him  by  his  detractors  and  enemies. 

He  never,  at  any  time,  paid  much  attention  to  such  accusa- 
tions. Perhaps  in  this  he  was  wrong.  But  he  habitually  disre- 
garded the  opinions  and  strictures  of  those  persons  for  whom  he 
entertained  no  respect.  On  this  subject,  it  is  deemed  just  and 
proper  to  offer  a  brief  statement. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  faith  in  the  fundamental  and  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  firm,  and  exercised  a  salutary  inQu- 
ence  on  his  life  and  actions.  A  year  or  more  before  his  death, 
he  made  to  a  personal  friend,  a  clergyman  in   the  Episcopal 
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church,  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  belief,  which  was  satis- 
factory to  that  gentleman.  A  few  months  previous  to  his  last 
illness,  he  gave  a  like  assurance  to  his  immediate  friends ;  and 
on  his  dying  bed,  this  assurance  was  again  repeated.  This  state- 
ment is  not  made  here  because  it  was  necessary  to  refute  the 
exploded  slanders  before  referred  to;  but  because  it  is  true; 
and  also,  perhaps,  somewhat  because  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  have,  at  different  times,  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  charges,  doubtless  on  no  better  foundation. 

Dr.  Caldwell  died  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  His  disease 
was  at  first  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  which,  however,  yielded  to 
skilful  treatment,  and  he  seemed  to  be  relieved  from  all  suflfer- 
ing  from  it  in  about  a  week.  The  weather,  however,  proved  in- 
tensely hot;  and  the  prostration  of  his  strength  was  so  great  that 
his  constitution  refused  to  rally,  and  all  efforts  to  sustain  and  raise 
him  again  proved  ineffectual. 

This  illness  continued,  from  the  commencement  of  his  attack, 
five  weeks  and  three  days.  His  mind  was  clear  and  calm,  and 
he  was  well  assured  that  his  last  great  trial  was  at  hand.  His 
bodily  suffering  was  very  slight,  and  indeed  ceased  entirely  several 
weeks  before  his  death.  He  had  no  perturbation  or  distress  of 
mind,  for  the  present  or  future,  and  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, sinking  day  by  day,  he  fell  at  length  into  a  profound 
and  tranquil  sleep,  from  which  he  never  awakened. 

He  lies  buried  (in  accordance  with  his  expressed  wish)  in  Cave 
Hill  Cemetery,  beneath  the  overshadowing  branches  of  a  stately 
beech-tree,  which  rises  from  the  ground  at  no  great  distance  from 
his  feet. 
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car,  and  in  the  steamboat,  the  information  possessed  by  a  neighbor  or  bystander  of  **  tchat  is  best  to 
be  done"  is  oAen  of  essential  service,  and  the  Medical  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Surgery  will  always 
present  under  the  appropriate  heading  preciiwly  such  information  as  is  required. 

As  a  compendium  of  those  sanitary  principles  on  which  the  preservation  or  attainment  of  health 
depends,  it  is  recommended  to  the  intelligent  mechanic,  inexperienced  mother  or  emigrant;  whilsL. 
as  a  counter-agent  to  the  impudent  quackery  which  preys  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  every 
community,  it  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession.  In  England,  the  volume  has 
received  the  highest  encomiums  from  all  classes. 

'*  We  are  glad  to  see  this  most  excellent  and  usefal  work  completed.  It  hss  been  compiled  with  the 
utmost  care  and  attention,  and  forms  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest  compendium  of  Domestic  teaching  ' 
on  Medical  and  Sorgical  sabjects  with  which  the  public  have  yet  been  farored.  It  makes  a  convenient 
•ised  volume,  apd  can  be  referred  to  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time — the  subjects  being  arranged  io 
alphabetical  order,  with  leading  letters  at  the  head  of  each  column." — TaWt  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
Jan.  1S53. 


RBT^HT.T]   AND  MITCHELIj   ON   CHIIiDREN. 


ATREATISE 

ON  THE 

DISEASES  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN, 

BY  JOHN  EBERLE,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 
Fourth  Bditioii,  with  Notes  and  large  Additiong, 

BY  THOMAS  D.  MITCHELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

One  Yolttme  8yo. 

From  the  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  November,  1850. 
"  A  cursory  examination  of  the  notes  and  large  additions  made  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  has  convinced  as  that 
be  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work|  and  has  iatrodoced  a  very  great  variety  of  new  r* 
valuable  matter ;  so  that  it  now  comprises  a  flill  eihibit  of  the  state  of  eilsttag  kaowledf  e  in  thie  de 
meat,  and  deaervaa  a  place  amoag  our  standard  books.** 


irarOHELL'S    THERAPEUTICS. 

MATEBIA  MEDICaTnD   THERAPECTICa 


WITH 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF    MEDICAL    SCIENCE, 
AND  COPIOUS  NOTICES  OF  TOXICOLOGY; 

ADAPTED   TO  THE  WANTS  OF  MEDICAL   PUPILS   AND   PRACTITIONERS. 
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irOTICKS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  Bolton  lieditii!  and  Surgicil  Journal. 

one  nf  the  beit  wocki  on  Malaria  Modici  sDil  ThcrDpeulici  that  ha*  beeo  publiihed.     It  i*  wriltan  in  i 
■tjrie  thai  inlereiii  sail  innrucis  al  the  nmt  lime." 

From  H»  Nub  Tort  Midical  CaztUi. 

"  Thi»  new  work  npon  an  old  lubjecl,  will  be  found  to  embodj'  a  Tarirty  and  amouol  or  praeliol  in 

atruclion  in  Ihi*  dsparlme ni,  which  ate  not  to  be  met  with  in  an)'  one  of  ihe  nutneroua  ireitiiea  oi 

MaMrii  Mediea  or  Theripeulici,  or  both,  wllh  which  Ihe  profeuion  haa  been  Tavored.    The  ample  il 

icolegT>  ke.,  render  it  a  nimble  bgnk  Tor  itiiilenti,  and  alan  ailiipl  it  Tor  rererence  bjr  praclitinaera,  boll 

Frotatht  FTslrrnldnref,  Ci'nctnnali- 

"  On  Ihe  whole,  we  do  not  know  i  bellot  work  an  Therapeutic!.     It  ia  copioua  without  ledionincai 

eaie  aa  any  work  at  iimifar  aiie.     We  ore  lerf  much  deceived  if  medical   itudenta  will  not  Had  thit 
will  Rnd  many  rsl 

From  Ihe  TVamj/onnia  Mtdlcal  Journal. 

"  To  eipreia  the  opinion  which  we  baie  formed  of  it  na  a  complete  record  of  the  knowledge  of  the 

author,  acquired  by  yean  of  atudjr,  and  in  a  lengthened  coiiraa  of  teaching,  would  only  be  to  add  our 

tribute  to  the  tealimoiijili  aenl  in  to  him  from  all  directiooa.     We  cheorf\ill)  recommend  il  aa  ai  excel- 


QUARTERLr  SUmniART 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

This  perioilical  is  iuued  in  JnmiDiy,  April,  July,  and  Octolier  of  ench  year.     It  mny  be  oblnjneil 
IVora  BookMllofs  and  Periodicnl  Aeb"",  or  from  ihe  PulilialiBtB. 

Pt1o«  One  Dollar  a  year,  or  Twonty-Sve  oants  a  number. 
Any  perion  remiiiing  one  dollar  by  (noil  con  have  the  numbers  >enl  na  toon  aa  publiahwi. 


THE  QtTARTERLT  SUBIIIIART  from  Nov.  1841  to  Nov.  18&0, 

Hmiaing  the  Medical  Reportinnd  Easayarend  before  iheCoilege;  debate*  upon  Medical  Subjen 
fc-.  daring  the  above  period.    Prico,  $2  00  v«'  No\\iroe,  m  noit  bmdinif. 


blnjneil 


AS  ILLUBTBATEI) 

SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY, 

BFBCJLL,  mOBOSOOnD,  ABD  TBSBBnJOaDUL, 

In  One  Tolnme  Boval  Octavo. 
BY  SAMUEL  GEOKGE  MOETON,  M.D. 

BVTba  Work  m  invmluable  to  tlie  Medical  Pro£eflBion,  and  one  of  iht  most  splendid,  as  to  £b» 
giafingB  and  Typognphical  ezecntion,  ever  iaaued  from  tlw  American  praea. 

Price,  only  $4. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  ike  many  naUees  of  Dr,  MarUm't  AnaUimy  : 

Id  point  or  elegaaee  oF  form,  aa  well  aa  exactneai  and  completeneai  of  eieeation,  tlie  Till 
ByateiP  of  Uubmsi  Aaatomv,  Special,  General,  and  if  icroacopic,  by  Dr.  Samoel  Geoi;^  Moitai 
paMsa  all  the  worka  which  have  proceeded  Trom  American  medical'authora  within  tte  iaat  year. 
celebrated  tAVAirr,  wfaoee  repaiaUon   has  been  earned  abroad  to  a  wide  extent,  and  whoee 
&miliar  to  the  profeewoo  at  home,  through  h»  Crania  Americana,  Crania  JE^yptiaca,  and  Pnli 
Conanmption,  haa^  m  his  last  work,  conferred  additional  renown  upon  our  lneratnre.^2ViinBarWaHi  ^ 
ff^  J  MM  I  it  nn  Medical  Astociatiam, 

Dr.  Morton,  with  happy  felicity,  has  compreaaed  within  the  limits  of  a  aingle  Tolame  the  BMMt  vseant 
Microscopic  results,  ao  acquaintance  with  which  has  led  to  the  truest  ezposiuon  of  anatomical  and  phy- 
Biological  science.  And  Dr.  Mimon^s  distingoiaheO  position  as  an  invesugaior  in  this  departaaoat  of 
Anatomy  has  gained  for  him  a  reputation  which  the  appearance  of  his  exoelient  AnatoB}  has  aeimd  lo 
increase.^ — CkarUatom  Med.  and  Hierg.  Jovmaly  March,  1M9. 

We  freely  recommend  tiie  woik  of  Dr.  Morton  to  the  whole  profeasion,  particularly  atndenta,  ^Hm» 
we  ar«  eertain,  will  not  fail  at  once  to  recognise  the  superior  merits  of  this  book,  a  thorough  kaoavlodgn 
of  which  will  lay  the  foundation  of  anatomical  aciesce^withont  which  they  cannot  be  snceoaafiil  or 
scientific  practitioners— deep  in  their  memories.  We  shall  call  attention  to  this  volume  again  in  a  tem 
number :  meantime,  we  would  aay  to  all,  parchaae  it. — Unt  York  Jmtrmal  ^ Medicine,  March,  IMi. 

Louisnux,  Kt.,  A^ril  11,  IM9. 
7*be  book  (Dr.  Morton's  Anatomy)  is  really  a  magnificent  one.    The  paper,  typography,  and  erta, 
are  perfect.    Altogether,  tt  is  the  most  beautiful  work  that  has  ever  been  iasued  by  the  medical  praaa  of 
this  coontty.    That  it  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  is  unquestionable.    The  work  takoa  well  in  the  W«ft, 
and  will,  I  dottbt  notj  be  well  received  by  the  profeasion  everywhere^ — 8.D.  Gnnm,  M.D. 

DR.  MoCIiEULlAN'B  BURGZIRY. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

In  One  Volume  Octavo. 

f^pirt^iwi<tig  tbe  Beoent  Noreltios  and  Imyiuv amenta  in  that  Important  Brancli  of 

Medical  Scienoe. 

£j  the  late  GEOKGE  McCLELLAN,  M.D. 

Tbe  Publisben  have  received  numerous  recoiuiueDdutorr  iiutice«  of  the  great  prnctieal 
Taiue  of  UiU  work  lu  tbt-  Medicul  Prvihwhju.  MuKt  of  the  Medical  Journals  in  thin 
cduntrj  have  spoken  io  the  highest  ieriub  of  the  importance  of  thin  work  to  everv  American 


GKRHARD  ON  THE  CHEST. 


THE  JblAGxNOSlS,  FATUOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT 

Ot   THE. 

Dt8EA8E8  OF  THE  CHEST. 
BY  W.  W.  GEKHAKD,  M.D., 

L^tmr^r  em  Clmitrnt  MtdUuu,  V»ivrtiif  of  Femmipivmrnm,  fc.  fc. 

Fourth  EditMMi,  Bevined  and  Enhirged.     One  ToUm^^^^^ 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  KIEDICINE.  • 

TWO  VOLS,  IN  ONK,  OCTAVO.     NEW  EDITION. 

BT  JOHN  EBERLE,  M.D,, 

Ljiin((on,Ji-t(.,^i;.  4-r. 
WITH  KOTBS  AND  ADDITIONS, 

BY   GEORGE   McCLELLAN,    M.D., 

AND  OntER  DI9TI\GU19[11£D  PHYSlCIANa 

Embracing  all  the  late  Improvements  and  DiscoTeriea  in  Fnictioe. 

U  a  onB  nmimg  Ilia  mofi  vntunlile  works  on  Hid  Practice  a(  Medicine  iliat  lias  ever  isiueJ  from 
P.J^  AmcrLcaiior  Enijliali  press. 


EBERLE»S 

NOTES   FOR   STUDENTS. 


COSTILL  ON    POISONS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TrIa7|SE  ON  POISONS; 

THEIR  SYMPTOMS,  ANTIDOTES,  AND   TREATMEN^^^h 

BY  0.  H.  COSTILL,  M,  P.  ^H 

ISmo.  Clofb.    Price  50  Cents.  ^^| 

4^~This,  although  a  small  work,  contains  all  the  important  iDformation  on  the  subject, 
and  ia  higUlj  approved  by  the  Medical  Faculty. 

\.  WE    HAVE    FOR  SALE   ALL  THE   TEXT-BOOKS, 

TOGETHER  WITH  AS  COMPLETE  AN  ASSORTMEI^  OF 

STANDARD    MEDICAL    "WORKS" 

AS  CAN  BE  FOUND  IS  THE  COUNTRY. 
mEDICAL  STUDENTS  AND  FHTSIGIANS 

Will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  lo  call  upon  or  write  us  before  purchasing. 

LIPPINCOTT,  6RAMB0,  &  CO, 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers, 

No.  20  North  Fourth  Street 

N.  B.  Particular  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  all  orders  for  MEDICAL,  LAW,  AND 
L  jJ/iSCiJLLANEOUS  ROOKS  for  Private  and  Public  Librariea,  and  no  e"    '"'    ' 

k  will  be  KpKced  to  complete  bucIi  oiden  on.  tbe  tnoet  liberal  terms. 
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CATALOaUE 

OF 

VALUABLE  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHSD  BY 

LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO., 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  6BI6G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.) 

NO.  14  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA; 

cojrsismro  or  a  laeoi  assobtmbht  op 

Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  Commentaries,  Standard  Poets^ 
MEDICAU  THEOLOGICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS,  ETC., 

PAmnOULA&LT  8UITABLB  T0& 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES. 

FOB  SJlLB  BT  BOOKSBLLBBS  AND  COUNTBT  MIBCBAMTS  OBITBBALLT  TBB0T70H- 

OUT  TBB  UiriTBO  8TATBS. 


THE  BEST  ft  MOST  COMPLETE  FAMILY  COMMENTARY. 
The  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible; 

OONTAIKINO 

THE  TEXT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION, 

BCOrrS  MARGINAL  REFERENCES;  MATTHEW  HENRrS  COMMENTARY, 

CONDENSED.  BUT  RETAINING  EVERT  USEFUL  THOUGHT;  THE 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  REV.  THOMAS  SCOTT,  D.  D. ; 

^lYU   |XTK2fSrVB 

EXPLANATORY,  CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  NOTES, 

Selected  from  Scott,  Doddridge,  Gill,  Adam  Clarke,  Patrick,  Poole,  Lowth, 
Burder,  Harmer,  Calmet,  Roeenmueller,  Bloomfield,  Stuart,  Both,  Dwtght, 
and  many  other  writers  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  whole  designed  to  be  a  digest  and  combination  of  the  adrantages  of 
the  best  Bible  Commentaries,  and  embracing  nearly  all  that  is  Taloable  in 

HENRY,  SCOTT,  AND  DODDRIDGE. 

Conveniently  arranged  for  family  and  private  reading,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
particalarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  &(^bbath-SchooI  Teachers  and  Bible 
Classes ;  with  numerous  useful  tables,  and  a  neatly  engraved  Family  Record. 

Edited  by  Aev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D., 

PASTOB  OF  OBEBN  STBSBT  CHUBCB,  BOSTON. 

Embellished  with  five  portraits,  and  other  elegant  engravings,  firom  steel 
plates ;  with  several  maps  and  many  wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  Scripture 
Manners,  Customs,  Antiquities,  &c.    In  6  vols,  super-royal  8vo. 
Including  Supplement,  bound  in  cloth,  sheep,  calf,  &c,  varying  in 

Price  from  $10  to  $15* 
The  whole  forming  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Commentary 
I  published  in  the  world. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO.»S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF  TBI 

COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY. 

The  Publiflhera  select  the  following  from  the  testimonials  they  have  receiyed 

as  to  the  value  of  the  work : 

We,  the  raheciiberi,  havinf  examined  the  Comprehensive  Commentmy,  imied  from  the  pren  of 
Menn.  L.,  6.  Jt  Co.,  and  highly  approrinf  ita  character,  would  cheerAiUy  and  confidently  recom- 
mend it  aa  containing  mora  matter  and  more  advantagea  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted ;  and  oonaidering  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  excellent  manner  of  its  medianical 
execution,  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  ekeopest  works  ever  issued  from  the  presa.  We  hope  the 
publuthera  will  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  patronage,  in  their  expeusiTe  and  useAil  nndettakirf.  We 
ahould  be  pleased  to  learn  that  eveiy  ftunily  in  the  Umted  States  had  procured  a  copy. 

B.  B.  WISNER,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  Am.  Buard  of  Com.  fur  For.  Missions. 

WM.  COGSWELL,  D.  D.,     **  **    Education  Society. 

JOHN  CODMAN,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Dorchester. 

Rer.  HUBBARD  WISSLOW.  •  *•       Bowdoin  street,  DoicheH«. 

Rer.  SEW  ALL  HARDINO,  Pastor  of  T.  C.  Church,  Waltham. 

Rev.  J.  K  FAIRCHILD,  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  South  Boston. 

GARDINER  SPRING,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Yorit  dty. 

CTRUS  MASON,  D.  D., 


THOS.  M'AULET,  D.  D^ 
JOHN  WOODBRIDGE,  D.  D., 
THO&  DEWnr.  D.  D.. 
S.  W.  BALDWIN,  D.  DL, 
R«T.  J.  M.  M-KREBS, 
ReT.  ERSKINS  MASON, 
Rev.  J.  S.  SPENCER, 
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Dutch  Ret 

M 

Presbyterian 


Brooklyn. 


EZRA  STILES  ELY,  D.  D.,  Stated  Clerk  rf  Gen.  Aasem.  of  Fresbyteriaa  Church. 
JOHN  ITDOWELL,  0.  D.,  Pennanent  ••  «  •  • 

JOHN  BRECKENRIDGE,  Corresponding  SMretary  of  AsMmbly^  Board  of  Ahoatta. 
SAMUEL  B.  WYLIE,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chonh. 
N.  LORD,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College. 
JOSHUA  BATES,  D.  D.,  Prssident  of  Mulilleburr  CoUege^ 


R  HUMPHREY,  D.  DL, 
E.  D.  GRIFFIN,  D.  D., 
J.  WHEELER,  D.  Dl, 
J.  M.  MATTHEWS,  D.  D., 
GEORGE  E.  PIERCE,  D.  D., 
ReT.  Dr.  BROWN, 


Amherst  College. 

WUliamstown  CoUegew 

Univernty  of  Vermont,  al  Bnliiigtak 

New  York  City  University. 

Western  Reserrt  CoUega,  Ohtoi 

Jefieiaoo  CoDege,  Pena. 
LEONARD  WOODS,  D.  D.,  Proltesor  of  Theology,  Andorer  Snoiaaif, 
THO&  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,      "  Sac  Rhet       •  - 

Rev.  RALPH  EMERSON,  ••  EccL  Hist       •  • 

Rev.  JOEL  PARKER,  Pastor  of  Presbyterian  Church,  New  OrlMms. 
JOEL  HA  WES,  D.  D.,     **  Congregational  Church.  HaiUbrd,  Con. 

N.  S.  S.  BEAMAN,  D.  D., "  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  N.  T. 

MARK  TUCKER,  D.  D.,  *  -  «  «       • 

Rev.  E.  N.  KIRK,  -  •  «       AIbaBj,N.T. 

Rev.  E.  B.  EDWARDS,  Editor  of  Quarterly  Observer. 
Rev.  STEPHEN  MASON,  Pastor  First  Congregational  Choreh,  Nantooket 
Rev.  ORIN  FOWLER,  -        •  -  "       PWl  River. 

GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE.  D.  D..  Pastor  of  tbe  First  Refimnsd  Dolch  Chnrcfai  Philadi. 
Rev   LYMAN  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Cmcwnati,  Ohio. 
Rev  C  O.  MALLORY,  Pastor  Bapfist  Church,  Av^usta,  Ga. 
Rev.  S.  M.  NOEL,  «  «*  «       Frankfort,  Kf. 

.FVom  the  PrQfe$9or$  at  Prineettm  TheoloffiaU  SemUmrt. 
The  Comprshensiw  Commentary  contains  the  whole  of  Henry's  Expoeitioa  fa  a  oondersed  finrra, 
Scott's  Practical  Observations  and  Marginal  References,  and  a  huge  aomber  of  very  valoable  iduk>- 
logical  and  critical  notes,  selected  fhim  various  authors.  The  work  ^ipears  to  be  executed  with 
Joilgment,  fideUty,  and  care ;  and  will  furnish  a  rich  treasure  of  sci^itaral  knowledge  to  tha 
Biblical  student,  and  to  the  teachers  of  Sabbath-Schouls  and  Bible  Clssise. 

A.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 
SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D. 
CHARLES  HODGE,  D.  D. 
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MPPmCOTT,  ORAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

<B|re  Camp  anion  ta  \^t  %\iU, 

In  OBe  Buper-royal  volume* 

DSSIOKID  TO  ACCOXTAIfT 

THE  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

OR  HEirars,  bcottb,  Clarke's,  oill*8,  or  other  commentaries: 

CONTAnriKO 

1.  A  new,  fully  and  complete  Concordance; 

moitratod  with  mooamMital,  tnuUtional.  and  orioaUd  ngnriogBf  foondcd  on  Btittanroith%  with 
Crodan'i  deflnitioiit ;  forminf  ,  it  it  beliered,  on  manjr  aooounti,  a  mora  valambla  woric  thaa  cither 
Batt«rworth,  Crudeo,  or  tmj  oUmt  limilar  bw)k  in  the  lufvafe. 

The  value  of  a  Conoordanee  ia  now  feneralljr  mdentood;  and  thoaa  who  ham  wad  om,m^ 
■der  it  iadJ^MaaaUe  in  oonnectioB  with  the  Bible. 

2.  A  Guide  to  the  Beading  and  Study  of  the  Bible; 

being  Oarpeatei'a  Talaable  BibUeal  Gompaaion.  lateljr  poblidaed  fai  London,  eootaiafaif  a  eoaBpIela 
hiatorjr  of  the  BiUe,  and  (brndnf  a  moet  excellent  istrodoetion  to  ita  atodj.  It  emtwacee  the  evl> 
denoae  of  Chriitianity,  Jewish  antiifaities,  nuuuien,ca8toniB,grt8,  natural  hiatoiy,  te.,  of  the  Bihlab 
with  aotee  and  engraTinga  added. 

8.  Complete  Biographies  of  Henry,  by  Williams;  Seott,  by  his 

son ;  Doddridge,  by  Orton ; 

wKh  sketchea  ot  the  Ihree  and  characferi,  and  noticea  of  the  woifca,  of  the  writaia  on  the  Saiptona 
who  are^oaCed  hi  the  Commentaiy,  liTing  and  dead,  American  and  Ibraiga. 

Thia  part  of  the  vohnne  not  only  aflbrda  a  Urge  qama^  of  tnleraeting  and  naaftd  raadkig  te 
piooa  fhmiliea,  but  will  alao  be  a  aooroe  of  gratifksatioa  to  all  thoaa  who  an  in  the  habit  of  oonanlt- 
hig  the  Commentarj;  every  one  natorally  ftehng  a  deaire  to  know  aome  partiealan  of  th*  Uvea  and 
nhanttttfi  of  thoaa  whoee  opiniooa  He  seeka.    Appended  to  thia  part,  will  he  a 

BIBLIOTHECA  BIBLISA. 

or  Bat  of  the  beat  wocfca  on  the  Bible,  of  all  kiada,  arranged  onder  their  appropiiate  heads. 

4.  A  complete  Index  of  the  Matter  contamed  in  the  Bible  Text 

6.  A  Symbolical  Dictionaiy. 

▲  very  mmprahenaive  and  valuable  DicUooary  of  Seriptmre  ^rmbola,  (ooeopytag  about  X^^hMi 
^oaaly  printed  pegaa,)  by  Thonaa  Wemyaa,  (aothor  of  "BAdical  GleaatagB,"  tai)  Compiiaiay 
DaaboB,  Laaeaater,  Hatoheaon,  Ac 

6.  The  Work  contuns  several  other  ArtideSi 

bdena,  TaUea,  ite.  itc,  and  ia, 

7.  Illustrated  by  a  large  Plan  of  Jerusalem, 

UaatiOing;  ae  flur  ae  tradition,  Ao.,  go,  the  original  aitea,  drawn  on  the  qwC  by  f-  Gatherwood,  of 
London,  arahiteot  Alao,  two  ateel  engravings  of  portraita  of  aevta  lineigB  aad  ei^  >AaieriOBa 
theological  writers,  and  aameroaa  wood  engravin^iL 

The  whole  forma  a  desirable  and  neeesaary  And  of  inatraotion  Ibr  the  ose  not  only  of  eUrsymen 
and  Sabbathpachool  teachers,  but  alao  for  ^uniliea.  When  the  gnat  amooat  of  aiaCter  it  maat 
contaia  ia  cnnaklerad,  it  vnU  be  deemed  exceedingly  cheap. 

**I  have  ennrined  'The  Companion  to  the  Bible,* and  have  been  sarprised  to  find  so  raorii  tafonn- 
ation  introdnced  mto  a  volume  of  so  moderate  a  size.  It  contains  a  library  of  sacred  koo%dedge 
and  oritidam.  It  will  be  useful  to  ministen  who  ewa  large  libranea.  and  cannot  foil  to  be  aa 
kvalaaUe  help  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible."  HENRY  MORRIS, 

Pastor  of  Congregational  Choroh,  Vermont. 

The  above  work  can  be  had  in  several  styles  of  binding.    Price  varying 

from  $1  75  to  $5  00. 
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Price  One  Dollar. 
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III.  Thfl  SACRED  T£XT  b  lli»L  of  tlw  AaLhoTlud  Vtmon.  Uld  I*  ;prjiilciJ  ftvm  U10  nljlnn  wr- 
nctfil  iitd  foiprnvBd  by  Or-  Blun*]',  which,  nwuiuiccfinry,  is  cnqiii]*ir«ilih«icitiMliuil«UtEii« 
U   Till  VAIUOtIS  READLNOS  an  bHhfallr  pnntad  rnun  Ihs  nliucia  of  Di.  Bluir.  iDCluuK 


nj  iKt  m  ^nr-   Unr  ui 


1  trt'm't^t.  UM  I'  amoi  (UI  Bf 


AT  of  Iho  ChrWi«a  DbHrrH-.  Klludlng  Id 


LIPPINCOTT'S  EDITi6n  OF 

THE  OXFORD  QUARTO  BIBLE. 


LIPPINCOTT.  GRAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUDLICATIOKS. 
LIPPINCOTT'S  EDITIONS  OF 

THE   HOLY   BIBLE. 
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Baxter's  Compretenaive  Bible, 


The  Oxford  Quarto  Bible, 
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The  Sunduy-School  Teacher's  Polyglot  Bible,  with  Maps,  &c^ 
The  Osford  18rao.,  or  Pew  Bible, 
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ioimrnin,  II  ^i  to  |j  Ji— 1b  do.  do,,  wnh  ckqa.  la  so  lo  la  ;s.  —  la  tiinl.  net  (iJi  stna- 

Agate  32mo.  Bible, 
32mo.  Diamond  Pocket  Bible; 


ENCYCLQPADIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE; 

nH.  DlCnONARy  OF  THE  JHBUE.  THEOLOGY.  REWOIOUS  BlOaRAPHV,  ALL  sajOIO.-iS.    - 


LIPPmCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO.'S  PTJBLICATIONS. 

Lippincott's  Standard  Editions  4>f 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATER. 

IN  SIX  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  A  NUMBER  OF  STEEL  PLATES  AND  aLUMINATIONS* 
OOMFBEHKMDUrO    THB    MOST    VARIED    AND    SPLENDID    ASSORTMENT    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


THE  ILLUMINATED  OCTAVO  PRAYER-BOOK, 

Printed  in  MTentoen  difKirent  ooloon  of  ink,  and  illaitnt«d  with  a  namber  of  SImI  Flmtet  and 
niuminationi ;  making  one  of  the  moat  splendid  booki  pahUahed.  To  be  had  in  ai^jr  Tahety  of  the 
moat  raperb  binding,  ranging  in  prices. 

In  Torkejr,  super  eitra,  flrom  15  00  to  18  00.— In  da  do.,  with  clasps,  16  00  to  110  00.  —In  do. 
d&,  berelled  and  panalled  edges,  18  00  to  115  00.— In  reWet,  richly  ornamented,  tl3  00  to  120  OOi 

8vo. 

In  neat  plain  binding,  from  II  50  to  12  00.  —  In  imitation  gilt  edge,  12  00  to  13  oa  —In  Tnrkey, 
super  extra,  12  50  to  t4  50.— In  ^  do.,  with  daaps,  13  00  to  15  00.— In  velvet,  richly  gilt  om»> 
ments,  15  00  to  112  00. 

16mo. 

Printed  ihroaghout  with  large  tnd  elegant  type. 
In  neat  plafai  binding,  from  75  cents  to  II  SO. —In  Turkey  morocco,  extra,  with  plates.  II  75  to 
13  00.  —  In  da  da,  with  platea,  daqw,  ice,  12  50  to  15  OOi— In  velvet,  with  richly  gilt  omamenta, 
•4  00  to  19  00. 

18mo. 

In  neat  plain  binding,  from  25  to  75  cents.  —In  Turkey  moro^oo,  with  platss,  II  25  to  12  00.— In 
velvet,  with  richly  gilt  ornaments,  13  00  to  18  00. 

32mo. 

A  beautifVil  Pocket  Edition,  with  large  type.  ^ 

In  neat  plain  fabdiBg,  from 50  cents  to  II  oa— Inroan.imitatioogiltedge,7Soent8toll  60.— In 
Turkey.soper  extra,  II  25to  12  00.— In  da  da,  gilt  clasps,  12  00  to  13  00.  —  In  velvet,  with  nchly 
gflt  ornaments,  13  00  to  17  OOi 

32mo.,  Pearl  type. 

In  plain  binding,  tnm  25  to  37  1-2  cents.  —  Roan,  37  1-2  to  SO  cents.  —Imitation  Turkey,  50  cents 
to  II  00.  -Turkey,  super  extra,  with  gUt  edge,  II  00  to  II  SO.  —  Pocket-book  style,  60  to  75  cents. 

PROPER  LESSONS. 
18mo. 

A   BEAUTIFUL   EDITION,   WITH    LARftE    TYPE. 
In  neat  plain  binding,  from  60  oents  to  II 00.— In  roan,  imitation  gilt  edge,  75  cents  to  II  80.— In 
Turkey,  super  extra,  II  50  to  12  00.  — In  da  da,  gilt  daqw,  12  50  to  13  00.— In  velvet,  with  richly 
gilt  oruaments,  13  00  to  17  00. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  PRAYER-BOOK. 

In  one  neat  and  portable  volume. 

92mo.,  hi  neat  plain  binding,  from  76  cents  to  II  00.  —In  imitation  Tnrkar,  11  00  to  II  90. -In 
Toricey,  super  extra,  II  SO  to  12  sa       v 

18mo,  in  large  type,  plain,  II  75  to  12  50.— In  imitatioo,  11  00  to  II  75.— In  Turkey,  super 
extra.  II  73  to  13  00.    Also,  with  clasps,  velvet,  dec  dto. 

The  Errors  of  Modern  Infidelity  Illnstrated  and  Refated. 

BT  8.  WL  SOHBIUOXER,  A.  WL 

In  one  yolume,  12ino. ;  cloth.    Just  published. 

We  cannot  but  regard  this  work,  in  whatever  lirht  we  view  it  in  reference  to  its  design.  ■*  one 
of  the  most  masterly  productions  of  the  aice.  and  fitted  to  uproot  one  of  the  most  fondly  chtthshed 
and  dangerous  of  aU  ancient  or  modem  errors.  God  must  nlen  such  a  work,  armed  wiib  his  own 
truth,  and  doing  fleroe  and  suooMafal  battle  against  black  infidelity,  which  would  bnmr  His  Majesty 
and  Word  down  to  the  tribunal  ofnuman  reason,  for  condemnation  and  anoihilalion.— .<li&.  Sptctalor. 
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jllr  ikHrrn  Uu  lEouortAliEy  It  liu  «it>ik*d-' 


FAMILY   PRAYERS   AND   HYMNS, 

ADAFTEO  TO  TAMILT  WOBSHIP, 

TABLES  FOR  THE  REGULAR 'rEADIN 6  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Bj  Ucv,  S.  C.  WiNcnESTEH,  A.  M., 


LIPl'INCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  C0.'3  PUBLICATiONfl. 

SPLENDID  LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDAED  POETS. 

ELEGANTLY  FRINTED,  ON  FINE  PAPER.  AND  UNIFORM   IN  filZE  ANl 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 

OOMPLETE   IN   ONE  VOLDME,   OOTAVO. 

DJCLUDMG  ALL  HIS  SUl'PHESSEO  *N1>  ATTIIlBirTED  POEMSi  WnH  SIS  BEAtlTiniL 

EN  a  RATINGS. 

>li  whlJcdt  hoi  1>K[|  fqiDfVilEr  cvmpKrwt  witb  1h«  twbl  LothToD  tiljtiaii  oT  Mr  UiiTnr.lDj 

d  «v^D;»Lela^rtba  htdilicpaof  mon  Ihiii  Aftf  pas»  dJ  P«nii  hereuifun  gnjiutiJLibnJ  u»  Enff- 


^jottitnl  VSmh  of  ffirs.  IJtmnns. 


MILTON,  VOUNG,  GRAY,  BEATTIE,  AND  COLLINS'S 
POETICAL  WORKS. 


'ITH  SIX  BEAUTIFDI.  EHSSAV 


iptr  anil  lEjumaia'B  ftm  ml  |Snttital  lUntta. 


>  iBle  EdiUim  of  U»  Alillu  PuMi,  now  (latillaluiia  m  Unliui. 
WITH  SEVEN  BEADTIFUL  ENORATIROS. 

4<  whkcli  lh»fl  deluitltftll  ADlhon  hart  l«n  fur  aU  rutura  ecii«nUi«f  ;  tad  Ci>wpar, 
Hi  lok  conapicuDV  u  «  HUB  CtmBtiu.  nujnljrt  mul  laicliar,  Uub  ■■  ■  pool  al  sthe 
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LIPPL\COXT,  GttAMIlO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATION'^. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROGERS,  CAMPBELL,  MONTGOMERY, 
LAMB,  AND  KIRKE  WHITE, 

OOKPLETI    IN    OM    VOLCKI,    OCTAVO. 

WITH  3IZ   BEAUTIFUL   EHaBAVIHGS. 

•a  "el:  Imoi™.  Ihnl  il  U  nroly  Denxxr  fi  iJil  m  -il-l  In  Tl.  (..our.    It  u  oi.lr  n.ceB.ij  lo  ai. 
Th.  emnnon  mn  •luUou  uj  woU  lolMlnl.    11  a  Ui.  Uot  libnirr  eJiUoo  oiuuiL 

CRABBE,  HEBER,  AND  POLLOK'S  POETICAL  WOKKS. 

WITS  BIX  BBAUTirUL  EHGRAVIMOS. 

1 

A  "Tit«  in  the  Boeloo  Traiellel  IidIJi  IIii  fullowini  liii(oiis  with  nbiT'iia  lo  Ihiaa  nloiLl* 
•dinoUT- 
-Hr  editor:-!  <rt*.wHhoot  in,  ide.  of  pofrliii.  to  bj  •  »onl  orl-o  opon  Ihe  ■  Libraij  of 

BiutB.  ud  olh«  OIBIert  of  tO.  l>r..    Th.  pi.hlHih>r<  «.  Omik  ■  imt  Hrviee  br  thoir  piihiiatlos. 

dwnn.  to  Ik  k:  loi  tl»r  tn  conwolj  pnni-)  in  •  <1tK  lupHwr  to  ttai  m  whwli  <t*  bno  lofht* 
bti  Ih.  w,™,  rf  the  Ei,Hi.h  FmIi.- 

o(  the  Eiiilati  Pott. ;  .od  peruoi  oiJ-rmi  .II  ol  inr  of  tflem,  will  plean  RV  Lup^dcoU,  anmibo 
iCO.'.lUlUUllOjMlltiOIH. 

A    COMPLETE 
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THE  OLD  (IRITISH  POETB;  with  CPIOICE  AND  COPIOUS  SELEC 
TIONS  PBOM  THE  REST  MODERN  OaiTISlI  AND 

■ 

EDITED  B»  SAHAB  JOSEPHA  hale. 

F 

A.  mjhiUaiJM  Jo  upon  ■hiw-wonm  I«.t, 
So  pota  liK  D|un  Lh.  iKInibtht 
OfN..ore^ori...o-,.           ^^.^  ^^ 

BcBUIinilly  lUuitnlsd  with  Eninrlnp.    In  one  iDpsr-royol  Hiiro  vol UDif.  in  tnrlont 

1 

kthiao/tiuilil.  uul  IHT  Unronmgwoa  WIUI  dleivure.  hu  iliofi  her  |>eciiil.r  IMiIit^;  ainj  tL^ 
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- w. sitiM U« jtam bsm Ondqr^ u|r?l£(di.  niiiMUKMeltmntlmloniawai^ 
•■  1*-  k.»  f»  .jj  «...  "— mgnjrtiBH  |q  flmnr  df  Dili  beMDtlftl  nJamt,  ft  oenr  of  which  hH 
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OKE  TOLFIU:.  DEMI*  OCTAVO. 


It 


;«ra 


Uuc  we  abonU  nmkr  tnr  wuaf  nw  of  a  taooK.  toa:  o  b«c 
6«ri  u.  ba'.  dom  Dot  »i«r>  h  '—  CoUol. 


ETTLXis  or  Bivrnrc. 

mtnmariDv  eloth.  berellcd  bond,  priw  $1  6f^:  ritramartne  cloth,  iwrelied  aa\  panelied. 

fUt  uiM  and  odgee.  fi:  00:  Half  calf,  or  T-ark<7-  antiqw:.  fnev  eOms.  $2  60; 

Full  call  or  Tniker  sntiqov.  brrnnt!  or  pit  edgw.  SS  M. 

To 


m 

1 

LIPPINCOTT,  GBAMBO  &,  CO, "3  P0BLlCAliON9. 

n 

THE  YOUNG  DOMINICAN; 
OR,  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  INQUISITION, 

AND  OTHKR  S&CRI:T  SOCIETIES  OF  SPAIN. 
BY  M.  V.  DE  IXHEAI.. 

WITH  HISTORICAL  NOTES.  BY  M.  MANUEL  DE  CUENDIAS, 

On«  »olume,  oemvo. 

SAY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  TREATISE  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 
Or,  The  Production,  Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Wealth. 

BV  JSAXt  BAPTISTB   SAV. 

MFTH  AMERICAN   EOniON,  WITH   ADDITIONAL   NOTES, 
BY  C,  C.  BIDDLE,  Ebq. 

InlD  bjri  of  Ibt  KuiDHU  luimw.' 

Tht  EditoioflU.  Nana  ADiinna  R.ntw.  .pt.kins  of  Snf.  otaer.«.llal -h.  I>  Ibi  niHl 
M"ll°l.  •D4l  peilupi  Ihi  nut  •bl.  wnUKiB  l\>l;tlBil  EODOomr.  -mn  Ih.  Um>  ^  SoiUi.- 

■ 

LAURENCE  STERNE'S  WORKS, 

WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR: 

w 

One  Tolume,   octaToi   ololh,   gilt. 

Tn  imniiuriid  M  lo  mOOM  SUnwl  Wottn  tn  Ihlt  ■[■  of  >h<  wirid,  i««ld  tis  iH  ■  w»wfal  ud 
cbniMlri^  liBionM.  .iiJ  ikilchH,  ■  IhgumJ  (ollM  uri  worn,  tluia  /ullH.  am  nmUMi.    Tlit 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR  AND  ITS  HEROES; 

A  COMIETE  HISTORY  Of  THE  IIEXICAS  WAB, 

wmi  «  BICXJ.AP.I  or  the  ornoMS. 

k 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONqUEST  Of  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 
1                                             In  one  volume,  12mo. 
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NEW  AND  COMPLETE  COOK-BOOK. 

THE  PRACTICAL  COOK-BOOK, 

OORTAIKIRO  OrWARDl  OF 

OXTB  THOVSAXTD  RBOBZFTS, 

Cooaiitiiif  of  DiractinM  for  Soleeting,  PrBpariniirf  >n<l  Cookiof  all  ktiMis  of  Meats,  Fiih.  Ptmltiy,  and 

Game;  Soups.  Broths.  Veg«tablw,  ami  Salads.    Abo,  for  makinf  all  kinds  of  Plain  and 

Fancjr  Breads,  Pastes,  Puddinsa.  Cakes,  Crsania,  loes.  Jellies,  Presenres,  Marma- 

ladee,  dec  Ac  Ac    Tofether  with  vanoos  Miscellaaeoas  Recipea, 

and  nomeiDtts  Preiwratioos  for  InTalidi. 

BT  MBS.  BLISS. 
In  Ane  yolame,   I2mo. 

BT  J.  B.  J01»^. 

AUTHOR  OP  "WILD  WESTERN  SCENES,"  -THE  WEST*..**       Z**rHAKT,"  Aa. 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  TEN  ENGRAVINGS. 

e 

In  one  Tolume,  I2mo. 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON; 

OR.  SIGHTS  IN  THE  GOLD  REGION,  AND  SCENES  BY  THE  WAY. 

BT  THEODORE  T.  JOHNSON. 

WITH  NOTES,^BY  HON.  SAMUEL  R.  THURSTON, 

Delegate  to  Congress  Anom  that  Tenitorf. 

'  With  numerous  Plates  and  Maps. 


AUNT  PHILLIS'S  CABIN; 

on,   SOUTHERN   LIFE  AS   IT  IS. 

BT  MRS.   1&ARY   H.    EASTMAN. 

PRICE,  flO  AND  75  CENTS. 

This  Tolnme  presents  a  picture  of  Soathem  Ijfe,  t  Aen  at  difirrent  points  of  new  from  the  ens 
ooeapied  by  the  authoress  of  '*Unde  Tom*$  Cabin.'*  The  wnter,  being  a  native  of  the  South,  is  to* 
miliar  with  the  manj-  varied  sspects  anomed  by  domestic  serritude  in  that  sanny  region,  and  there- 
fore feels  compntent  to  give  pictures  of  **  Southern  Life,  as  it  is." 

Pledirad  to  no  clique  or  party,  and  free  from  the  pressure  of  anjr  and  all  eztraneons  infloencva, 
she  Itas  written  her  boi>k  with  a  view  tii  its  tnithfulDeas ;  and  the  public  at  the  North,  as  well  as 
at  the  South,  wUl  dod  m  "  Aunt  PhiUis's  Cabin"  not  the  distorted  picCnre  of  an  interssted  painter, 
bat  the  liuthfal  transcript  of  a  DaguerreotjpisL 

WHAT  IS  CHURCH  HISTORY? 

AVINDICATION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

BT  PHILIP  SOHAF. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

In  one  Tolume,  I2mo. 


B 
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DODD'S  LECTURES, 

DISCOURSES  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NUMEROUS  HIGHLY  INTERESTINQ  ANECDOTES. 

BT  'WUAjXAZa  DODD,  ZtX^D., 

OHATLAIW  til  ORDIHART    TO  HIS  MA.JnTT   OBOIiai  TBI  THXaBi 

FIRST  AltERlCAN  EDITION,  WITH  EN0IUVING8L 

One  Tolume,  18mo. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  ORATOR, 

CONTAINING 

A  VARIETY  OF  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED  PIECES, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

RULES  CALCULATED  TO  IMPROVE  YOUTH  AND  OTHERS  IN  THE 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL  ART  OF  ELOQUENCE. 

By  Caleb  Bingham,  A.  K., 

Author  of  **  The  American  Preceptor,"  "  Toang  LtAf§  ▲eddenoa^*'  fte. 

I 

One  Tolume,  12mo. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  AND  LADY'S  LEXICON, 

OR   POCKET    DICTIONARY. 

BT  WILLIAM  GRIMSHAW,  ESQ. 
ONE  TOLUMB,  ISifO.    PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

'Tbey  differ  tram  mil  pnoading  works  of  the  kind  in  this,  that  they  exhibit  the  plorab  of  all 

f    ooona  which  are  not  IbraMd  bf  the  mere  addRion  of  the  letter  «.  and  also  the  partidpl«a  of  every 

'rerb  now  Renerally  oaed ;  ant),  anleaa  aocoropaDied  by  a  paiticalar  caatino.  no  word  haa  beea 

adnitted  which  ii  not  now  of  polite  or  popular  qm.  and  no  word  has  been  ezdoded  which  is 

eeauiMd  either  in  apistolaiy  ceaipontaoa  or  ooBTemtioa.'* 


ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY  EXEMPLIFIED, 

Im  the  PrlTttte,  Domestlo,  Social,  and  CWIl  lilfe  of  the  PrlmltiT^ 

GhrlatlaAs,  and  is  the  Orlf^iiial  Initltntlonf,  OflUesi 

Ordlnanceiy  and  Rltei  of  the  ^hilrch* 

BY  REV.  LYMAN  COLEMAN,  O.u. 

In  one  Tolame  8to.    Price  $2  50. 

R 


LIPPISCOTT,  QBAMBO  ft  CO. '8  POBLICATIONa. 

CIVIL  LIBERTY  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
By  Francis  Lieber,  LL.  S., 

taOm  o(  "I^UUal  KUiIco,"  •nil  PmtwnT  of  HMoiywiil  FolUlal  Brntomr  In 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  AN  BUSINESS; 

,  HOW  TO  GET,  SAVE,  SPEMO,  GfVE,  lEND,  AND  BEQUEATH  MONETi 


doth.    Prim  Ons  Dollv. 


I.   TtiirilrJiiiinntbiiiiiiiil' 


Uitilfl  hiflU.  fvanbij,  >■ 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITENESS, 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ETIQUETTE  AND  RULES  OF  BEHAVIOUR 


ISmo.,  with  Plates. 


Book  of  Politeness. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  AND  LADY'S 

BOQK  OF  POLITENESS  AND  PROPRIETY  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  TODTH  OF  BOTH  SESES. 

BT  la&DAMC  OEI.HABT. 

Tranelated  from  the  Sixth  Faria  Sdltlon,  Enlarged  tad  Improred. 

Fifth    Anerlean   Kdltloa* 

Ooe  Tolume,  18mo. 


L 


THE  ANTKDILUyiANS;  Or,  The  World  Destroyed. 

A  HARRATIVB  POEM,  IN  TEN  BOOKS. 
BT  JAMES  M'HBKBY,  M.D. 

One  Tolume,  ISmo. 


LIPPISCOTT.  QRAMBO  &  CO. '8  PUBLICATIONS. 

Bennett's  (Kev.  John)  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady, 

ON  A  VABIETY  OF  SUBJECTS  CALCULATED  TO  IMPROVE  THE  IT! 
TO  roRM  TUE  HANNEUS,  AND  ENLiGIITEM  TUB 


THE  DAUGHTER'S  OWN  BOOKi 

B,  PEACTICAL  HISTS  PKOB  A  lATHEB  TO  HIS  DAUGHPEB. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHESTERFIELD: 

Or,  "Mi's  GoiJe  lo  llie  %  Id  Wsalth,  Hmnr,  wi  DisHEClM,"  k   IBmo. 


SENECA'S   MORALS, 


BY   SIR    ROQ 


.■ESTRANOE,    I 


NEW  S0NG'600K. 

(Srigg'B  lautliErn  nnti  VStslm  longsttr; 


lour  Soni-Uiuk,  IK  Suniilcr. 


EOBOTHAM'S  POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONAKI, 


d 


LIPPINCOTT,  G&AMBO  k  CO.'S  PUBUCATIOSa. 


THE  UFE  ARD  OPINIONS  OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY,  6EHTLEIIAIL 


UNCLE  TOBT  AND  CORPORAL  TRIM. 

B— tiftOly  IU«afrate«  ^  Darter* 


A  SENTIMENTAL  JOUKNEY. 

BT  L.  8TBRHB. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON, 

WITH  A  UKXHBSS  Of  THB  OIJ>  HBBO. 
OiiefoliinM^  ISbo. 

LIFE  OF  PAUL  JONES. 

In  one  Toliime,  12mo. 
WITH  ONE   HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BT  JAMBS  HAMILTOH. 


I  te  tk*  Aflwrieui  Rttfdutitm,  aad  m  tto  war  >■!■■»  the 
TiMiv  li  acHwtjr  any  Naval  Hoa^  «f  af  aca.  wto 
tf  tkaadv«acanMa,AiUUa^dani«.aaPaidJaMa.    TkaaKBlMCa«tf 

^htbatwaMtkaBoaHoaiBa  Skkaid  a^  SaiapH,  tka 
aaii  ika  alana  ialowUdi,  with  ao  HDaD  a  iiroa.  ka 

\ comtfrnntif tlty  wUkmawm  to  laiiiiraai;  bat  tha  iaadaaca af  hia 
i  vaflad  aa  uhaeoritj,  which  ia  dwiipanJ  by  tha  bwyaphy-    A 
I  of  Boeh  a  aiaa,  oagltt  to  Bieat  with  aa 
te  letkM.  or  WaaaM^  Llii  af  Manoa 
i400BMeB.haaa 


THE  GREEK  EXILE| 

Or,  A  NanatiTe  if  tke  CaptiTitf  aad  Escape  if  Cbistepliins  Ffab  Gkbii^ 

mTEINO  THB  MASSACRE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OP  8CIO  BT  THE  TUKXBL 
TOGETHER  WITH  VARIOUS  AOVEimiRES  IN  GREECE  AMD  AMERICA. 

WEITTBM  BT  HIMSBLF, 

af  aa  Bnf  oa  tha  Aadcnt  aad  Nodara  Otaak 
of  tha  PkiBeipal  Fkbolooi  Oaitaaa ;  Tha 
iha  Oiacfc  Bof  ia  ika 

One  TolnflM,  12mo. 

THE  YOUNG  CHORISTER; 

^ Now a^ Baiulifiil Ta— . ai!i|irait  to Cha aaa  rflaWiafb  Til 
t  datnceiriiad  wpuaaia ;  tofdhar  with  maaj  af  tha  aathot^ 

EDITED  BY  MI5ARD  W.  WILSON. 
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CAMP  LIFE  OF  A  VOLUNTEER. 

A  Campaign  in  Mexico;  Or,  A  Glimpse  at  Life  In  Camp. 

BI  "  ORB  WHO  HAS  SEES  THE  BLEPHAWT." 


liff  Df  (Stntral  ^at^iDn]  ^nqlor, 


ra  [uiif  (nun  ni»lii*  piiTU*  la 


GENEEAL  TAYLOK  AND  HIS  STAFF: 


AOOUBATE  POBTBATTS,  iXD  OTKEB  BEABTITUL  ILLUSTHATIOnS. 
la  DDB  Tolame,  12mo. 

GENERAL  SCOTT  AND  HIS  STAFF : 


ACCURATE  PORTBAI 


1   BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  FAMILY  DENTIST 

INCLUDING  THE  BURGICAL,  MED[CAL  : 


IllnitritUd  with  thlrlr^ua  EB«riivliiKb 

By  CHAELE3  A.  DU  BOUCHET,  M.  D.,  Danlal  Suigoon. 
In  one  Tolumc,  18ma. 


M 


LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

MECHANICS  FOR  THE  MILLWRIGHT,  ENGINEEH  AND  MACHINIST, 
CIVIL  ENGINEER,  AND  ARCHITECT: 

THE  PBDiCIPLES  OF  MECilAWCS  APPIIEI  TO  MACHBEBT 

Of  AmtncBU  uodflll,  ELvun^EufUMB,  Wfttar^Watll,  NtYiiBliid,  BMtfB-tiuililkiifl,  &c^  4^0.    B] 
FREDEBIOE  OTEBMAN, 

IDuBtrated  bj  ICO  EngraviDga.     la  oaa  largo  12ino.  voltirae. 


WILLIAMS'S  TRAVELLER'S  AND  TOURIST'S  GUIDE 
Throngh  Ihe  Uiited  States,  Canida,  kc. 


Id  uvvBltDif  froD  (tia  pnnd, 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  GUIDE: 


BY  JOSEPH  BABTUTT  BDHLEiaH,  LL.  D. 
Id  one  Tolume,  12iiia. 


THE  INITIALS;  A  Story  of  Modern  Life. 


WILD  WESTERN  SCENES: 

A  NARRATIVE  Of  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  WESTERN  WILDERNESS. 


B;  LiTEK  SaoiiTriELP,  Autbor  of  "Tbe  Weslem  Uerchaul." 

BEiUTlFULLT  lUJISTRATEtt    Om  nitna.  Una. 

POEMS  OF  THE  PLEASURES: 


Jl 


UPPINCOTT,  ORAMBO  t  CO. '8  PUBLICATIONS. 

BALDWIN'S  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEEK. 
A  FRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER: 


.UPPLEMENT, 


itttint'ii  libtatq  for  \\)t  l^mst^nlh. 


I  \  M,u4  sowrm  toat  shuj.  bi 

II  umioB, 

m.    Pmx'nunj-wuuliUiUCiiiBf* 


FIELD'S  SCRAP  BOOK.— New  Edition. 
Xittrani  anli  jlitlisnllniitniu  £icfl^  3SnDk. 

■OBUal  Pwa.  in  Frtm  uhJ  FuMrr. 

Compiled  bt  WILLIAM  FIELDS. 

SEOOSS  HDinOIT,  SETISED  AHII  tMFBOVED. 


POLITICS  FOR  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANS; 

A  WORD  UPON  ODR  EXAMPLE  AS  A  NATION,  OBK  LABOUB,  Aa. 
THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  NEW  TpSTAMENT. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH  MAN. 

ILLDffTBATED  BY  TBS  FRIHOIPAL  OBQANS. 

BY  JAMES   JOHN   GARTH   WILKIN80K. 

Uenbir  I.;  tb*  Bnial  CnUtf*  of  SuriHu  at  Ei«luiiL 

la    0«l    TOLUMI,     12M0— PBIO«    |1   26. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GEAMBO  k  CO.*S  PUBLICATION^. 

BOARDMAN'S  BIBLE  IN  THE  FAMILY. 


^^t  Sihh  in  t^t  /iitDili|: 

ORf 

HINTS  ON  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

BY  H.   A.   BOARDMAN, 

PA8T0B  OP  TBB  TKIITH  PBSSBTTSRIAll  CBURCB,  PBILABBLPHU. 
Om  YolniM  12rao.~PilM,  Om  Dollar. 

WHEELER'S  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


IftfHtotfcsI  Sftetciies 


OP 


^  . 


NORTH    CAROLINA, 

From  1584  to  1851. 

fVnnrniH  from  Original  Reoordu,  OfHcial  Docnmenta,  and  TraditioML  Statemonta ;  with  BiapapUflri 
Skatehat  ot  har  Diatiocuiahad  Staiemaa,  Joriala,  Lawyera,  Suldieia,  DiTinaa,  A«. 

BY  JOHN  H.  WHEELER, 

Latt  Trtatmtrtf  Om  StaU. 
IB  ORB  TOLUMB  OCTAVO.  —  PRIOB,  $2.00. 

i  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  READER: 

COBTAIHIBO 

A  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SELECTIONS  IN  PROSE 

AND  VERSE.  (MANY  OF  THEM  BY  EMINENT  CITIZENS  OF  THE 

STATE),  HISTORICAL  AND  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES, 

Sn^  a  Tarfets  oC  JftCacellatieouB  Snfotmatlaii  aiOi  SbtnUMttau 

BY  C.H.WILEY. 


"My  own  graan  land  fyr  ararl 
T.and  of  the  baaatiful  and  braTo— 
Iha  freeman^  home— tha  maitji'a  frare.* 


muttraUd  vaith  Engraving;  and  dtsigned  for.  Familiet  and  Sd^ooU, 

ONB  VOLUME  12M0.    PRICE  ILOa 

THIRTY  YEARS  WITH  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES. 


F&B80NAL  M.1M0IB8 

OP  ▲ 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  FRONTIERS: 

With  hri$/  Notiee9  of  patting  Ev$nt»,  Faett,  and  Opiniontp 

A.  D.  1812  TO  A.  D.  1842. 

BY  HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

ONE  LARGE  OCTAVO  VOLUME.     PRICE  THREE  DOLLARS 

THE  SCALP  HUNTERS! 

OR, 

ROMANTIC  ADVENTURES  IN  NORTHERN  MEXICO. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID, 

AUTHOB  or  TBI  «Biiu  RAmms." 

OompUU  M  On$  Volume,    Prie0  Fifif  Otntt, 

2o 
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TRIALS  AND  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPER. 

This  it  oue  of  the  most  Ukinc  bookn  o(  the  aeaeoa.  ^ere  if  in  it  m  freehoeM.  a  qniet  homor,  an 
ease  or  de«cripUon,  and  often  a  flow  of  pathos,  that  lore  the  reader  on  from  pafe  to  page  with  a 
kiod  of  pleasant  fascioation.  The  writer,  while  telling  of  her  trials,  ezperieoces,  and  perplexities 
in  housekeepiDg,  and  giving  jron  scenes  of  the  most  amusing  character,  never  loses  her  Belf-req>ect, 
nor  ofiends  the  purest  taste.  There  are  very  few  American  housekeepers  to  whom  these  **  Confes- 
sions^ will  not  seem,  in  many  portions,  like  revelations  of  their  own  domestic  ezperiencca.  Some 
of  the  scenes  witb  servants  are  rare  pictures,  and  ludicrons  beyond  description.  **  The  Trials  and 
Confessions  of  an  American  Housekeeper"  cannot  fail  to  have  an  inunense  circulation,  for  it  has 
all  the  elements  of  popularity. 

The  book  is  liberally  and  graphically  illostraied  by  one  of  ow  beat  aitiita,  and  several  of  the 
soena  sketched  are  mixth-provokiog  to  a  high  degree. 

PBICI.    ONE  DOLLAR. 


LOUISE  ELTON; 

OR,  THINGS  SEEN  AND  HEARD. 

A  NOVEL, 

BT  MBS.  MABY  E.  HEBNOLOU,  OF  KENTUOKT. 
One  Tolumey  12ino.    Price,  One  Dollar. 

COUNTRY    HOSPITALITIES, 

BY  CATHARINE  SINCLAIS, 
Anthor  of  **  Jane  Boaverte,"  •*  lie  Bnsmeas  of  Ufe,"  *  ICodim  AtJeompmhnwttt^*  *& 

OiM  Volum0  l2mo.    Price  50  cents,  paper/  cloth,  Jinef  76  emUe, 

A  Book  for  every  Family. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND/  HOUSEHOLD  SDRGERI 

BY  SPENCER  THOMPSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

Of  Edinburgh. 

ZLLUSTBATED   WITH  NUMEBOUS  OUTS. 

EDITSD  AXD  ADAPTED  TO  THE  WANTS   OF  THIS   COUITTRT,  BY  A  WBLL-nrOWl 

PRACTITIONER   OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  one  ininme,  demi-oounro.  ' 

€^t  iltgltilif'B  Snttgjittt: 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

BY  W.  H.  CARPENTER, 

AUTHOR  OF  "CLAIBORNE  THE  REBEL,"  "JOHN  THE  BOLD,"  AC,  kO, 
One  Volame  ISmo.    Price  Thirtjr-eeren  and  •  Half  Cents. 

WILLIAMS'S  NEW  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  ROLLERS. 


SIZE  TWO  AND  A  HALF  BY  THBBB  FEET. 


Anew 


Map  of  the  Dni^Nl  States,  upon  whicn  sre  delineated  its  rast  works  of  Internal  Commnnl- 
oatKHit  Routes  across  the  Continent,  Ac.  showing  also  Canada  and  the  Island  of  Cuba, 

BY  W.  WILLIAMS. 

Thie  Map  is  handaomelf  oolored  and  mounted  on  rollers,  and.  will  be  Ibond  a  beantiftil  and 
onuunont  to  the  Coonting^UooM  and  Parlor,  as  well  as  the  Sohool-Roam.    Price  Two  DoDaia. 

* 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GBAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONa. 

VALUABLE  STANDARD  MEDIC.-VL  BOOKS. 
DISPENSATORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  DRS.  WOOD  AND  BAOHE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  GEOKGE  B.  WOOD.  M,  D., 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY; 

SPECIAL,  MICROSCOPIC.  AND  PB YSIOLOGICAL. 

BY  SAMUEL  GBOBOE  MORTOM.  M.  D. 
With  891  beaulifiU  IDufllrati.ius.     One  yolume.  rojal  ootaio, 

SMITH'S  OPERaTTvE  SURGERY. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY, 


Bibliographical  hh  ani  Hisiorical  Record  of  maj  tf  Ibir  Operatimis, 

FOK    A    PERIOD    OF    SOD    VKARB. 

BY  HENB*  H.  SMITH,  M.D. 
ninBtralsd  irith  near);  1000  EngratineB  m  Steel. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS, 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

Bj  Ueokoi  M-Clkllui.  M.  1>.     I  toL  Sto. 

EBERLE'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  TTnited  States  SiBsector,  or  Leuoni  in  Practical  Anatomy. 

.     A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN, 

By  TaoKJLM  D.  MircnEix,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c     1  toI.  8to. 

EBERLE'S  NOTES  FOR  STUDENTS— NEW  EDITION, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  POISONS: 

Their  S7mptoma,AniJdoieB,  and  TreulmenL  B;  D.  H.  CosUll,M.D.  ISno^ 


Qerhard  on  the  Chest.    One  rolump,  8vo. 
Warriiigton'a  Obstetric  Catechism.    Otie  Tolume, 
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LIPPIN'COTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

J^istorq  of  tjie  ffiormons  of  H:ta[r, 

THEIR  DOMESTIC  POLITY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

BY  J.  W.  GUNNISON, 

U.  S.  CORPS   TOPOGRAFHICAL  ENGINEERS. 

With  nicuitraiioiifl.    In  One  Volame,  Demi^OctaTO.    Price,  Vilij  Oentb 

COCKBURN'S  LIFE  OF  LORD  JEFFREY. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  JEFFREY, 

WITH    A    SSLECTION    FHOM    BIS    CORRESPOMSENOX, 

BY  LORD  COCKBURN, 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland.    Two  Tolumes,  deml-oetiTO. 

**  Those  who  know  Lord  Jeffrey  only  throaich  the  pages  of  the  Edinbuigh  Reriew,  get  bat  a  ooe- 
siOed,  and  not  the  most  pleasant  view  of  his  character." 

^  "  We  advise  our  readers  to  olitain  the  book,  and  enjoy  it  to  the  fbll  themfielves.  They  will  onfte 
with  as  in  saying  that  the  seif-drswn  character  portrsyed  in  the  letters  of  Lord  JeSkiey,ts  one  of  the 
most  delightful  pictures  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  them."— fieemiv  BulUtin, 

**  Jeffrey  was  for  a  long  period  editor  of  the  Review,  and  was  admitted  by  all  the  other  contribu- 
tors to  be  the  leading  spirit  in  it.  In  addition  to  his  political  articlw,  he  soon  showed  his  wonderful 
powers  of  criticism  in  literature.  He  was  equally  at  home  whether  censuring  or  applauding;  in 
his  onslaughts  on  the  mediocrity  of  Soothey,  or  the  misused  talents  of  Byron,  or  in  hia  noble  essays 
on  Shakspeare,  or  Soott,  or  Bums."— Ains  York  Exprtat. 

PRICE,   ONE   DOLLAR  AND  A   HALF. 

ROMANCE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 
OR,  WILD  SCENES  AND  WILD  HUNTERS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  IN  ONE  VOLUME  OCTAVO^  CLOTE. 

BY   C.  W.  WEBBER. 

"We  hsve  rarely  read  a  volame  so  foil  of  life  and  enthusiasm,  so  capable  <^  trsnsportinf  the 
reader  into  an  actor  among  the  scenes  and  persons  described.  The  volume  can  hardly  be  opened 
at  any  page  without  arresting  the  attention,  and  the  reader  is  borne  along  with  the  movenwiit  of  a 
style  whose  elastic  q>iing  and  hit  knows  no  weariness.^- Bofton  Cornier  tatd  TyunacrvC. 

PRICE,  TWO  DOLLARS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN, 

WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY    SAMUEL    M.   JANNEY. 

Second  Edition,  Revised. 

"  Our  author  has  acquitted  himself  in  s  manner  worthy  of  his  subject.  His  style  is  easy,  flowing, 
and  yet  sententious.  Altogether,  we  consider  it  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  Uteratnre  of  our 
age,  and  a  wwlt  that  should  find  its  v/ay  into  the  library  of  every  Friend.**— jPHewdy  fnlff/ljrtnnrr 
Philadelphm. 

**  We  regard  this  lifb  of  the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  valaable  addition  to  the  Uterskure 
of  the  ooantry.**— PAiZtuIeiSpUa  Eoamig  BuBttin. 

**  We  have  no  hesitstion  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Janoey's  life  of  PMin  the  besl^  becaose  the  moet 
satisfactory,  that  has  yet  been  written.  The  author's  style  is  ciear  and  uninvolved,  and  well  salted 
to  the  purposes  of  biograpliical  narrative."—  LouuviUe  JoumaL 

PRICE,  TWO  DOLLARS. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  QRAMBO  A  CO.'S  PUBUICATIONS. 

UPPINCOTTS  CABINET  HISTORIES  OF  THE  STATES, 

ooirnaTnro  or  a  sxaos  <v 

Cabinet  Histories  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 

TO  E31BRACB  A  YOLUMB  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

We  have  m  ftr  oompleCed  all  oar  wruigviiieiits,  aa  to  be  able  to  iaoe  the  whole  aeriea  in  tha 
■hmtaet  poaaible  time  coMistent  with  ita  careful  literary  pnxluctioa.  SEVERAL  VOLUMES  AKC 
MOW  READY  FOR  SALE.  The  taledted  authon  who  have  anfaged  to  wnta  thete  Biatonaa.  an 
no  atnu^ara  in  the  hterary  worid. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"Theia  moat  tastafallf  printed  and  bound  volomat  form  the  firat  ingtaIment.of  a  aerlaa  of  Stata 
Bistories,  which,  without  tQpcnedinf  the  bnlkier  and  aooia  axpeniiTe  works  of  the  same  ehanie* 
tar,  may  ratar  hooeahald  channels  from  which  the  otbasa  woald  ba  aamlndad  bf  thair  eosi  and 


"  In  ooncisenesa,  deamesa,  skill  of  amnfremant,  and  fraphie  intereat,  they  are  a  moat  axoeUent 
eamart  of  those  to  come.  Tbey  are  eminently  adapted  both  to  interest  and  instmct,  and  should 
hare  a  place  in  the  fiuuily  library  of  erery  American.**—  N.  T.  Ctmrkr  ami  Eitquinr.      | 

**  The  importance  of  a  Mries  of  State  History  like  those  now  in  preparation,  can  searealy  ba  astt- 
matad.  Beinx  condensed  as  carefully  aa  accaracy  and  interest  of  narratiTa  will  permit,  the  size 
and  price  of  the  Tolomes  wtU  briny  them  within  the  reach  of  every  fiunily  in  the  country,  thua 
makincr  them  bome-rrading  books  for  old  and  yonng.  Each  indiridual  will,  in  oonaaqoenoe,  become 
fiuniliar,  not  only  with  Uie  history  of  his  own  State,  but  with  that  of  the  other  States;  thus  mntnal 
iatacaata  will  ba  rs-awakened,  and  ok!  bonds  eemented  in  a  flnnar  ra-nnioii.''—  Bomt  OttUt. 

NEW  THEMES  FOR  THE  PROTESTANT  CLERGY; 

CREEDS  WITHOUT  CHARITY,  THEOLOGY  WITHOUT  HUMANIH,  AND  PROTESTANT- 
ISM WITHOUT  CHRISTIANITY  1 

With  Notaa  bj  the  Editoron  the  Uteratara  of  Charity,  Population,  Paupaiism,  Political 

Economy,  and  Proteetantiam. 

"Tha  great  question  which  the  book  diacnsses  is,  whether  the  Chordi  of  thia  afce  is  what  tha 

primiiiTe  Church  was,  and  whether  Christians   both  paston  and  people— are  doing  their  duty.   Oar 

anthor  balieTea  not,  and.  to  our  mind,  he  has  mahout  a  strong  case.    He  thinks  there  is  abundant 

room  for  reform  at  the  preitent  time,  and  that  it  Pneeded  almost  aa  much  as  in  the  days  of  Lutber. 

And  why  T    Because,  in  bts  own  words,  *  While  one  portion  of  nominal  Christiana  have  busied 

tbemselTes  with  forms  aiid  ceremoniea  and  obserrancea;  with  pictures,  images,  and  prooeasKms; 

oChen  have  givea  to  ductrinea  the  snpremaqr,  and  have  busM  themaelTes  in  lajring  down  tha 

Unaa  bf  which  to  enforce  human  briie^boea  of  intarpintation  b7  which  to  control  human  opinion 

—lines  of  discipline  and  restraint,  b7  wttch  to  bring  human  minda  to  uniformity  of  fhilh  and  action. 

Thay  have  formed  creeds  and  catechtsma ;  they  hate  q>rsad  themselTas  over  tha  whole  Held  of  tha 

aacred  writinga,  and  serfltehed  up  all  tha  smfaca;  they  have  gathered  all  tha  straws,  and  tamed 

over  all  the  pebbles,  and  delected  tha  colour  and  detarmiaed  tha  oatlina  of  every  stone  aiJ  trM 

and  shrub ;  tbey  have  dwelt  with  rapture  upon  all  that  was  beautiAil  and  sublime ;  but  they  have 

trampled  over  mines  of  golden  wisdom,  of  surpassing  richness  and  depth,  aloMSt  without  a  thought, 

and  almost  without  an  aflbit  to  flUhom  Ibasa  priceless  tiaasvea,  much  leaa  to  take 

of  them."* 

PRICE,  0MB  DOLLAR. 

SIMPSON'S  MILITARY  JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  MILITARY  RECONNOISSANCE  FROM  SANTA  FE.  NEW 

MEXICO.  TO  THE  NAVAJO  COUNTRY. 

BY   JAMES    H.   SIMPSON,   A.M., 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  CORPS  OP  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGINEERS. 

WITH  SEVENTY-FIVE  OOLOURED   ILLUSTB ATIONS. 

Ona  vcdume,  o<Mva    Price,  Three  DoUaza. 
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The  Hnnter  Naturalist,  a  Romance  of  SportUig; 

OR,  WILD  SCENES  AND  WILD  HUNTERS. 

BY   C.  W.  WEBBER. 

ONK  VOIUHE,  RtiynL  OCTAVO. 
ILIUSTAATEO  WITH  FORTY  BEAUTIFUl  ENGRAVINGS,  FROM  OFUGINAL  DRAWINGS, 


NIGHTS  IN  A  BLOCK-HOUSE; 
OR.  SKETCHES  OF  BORDER  LIFE, 

llti;  Umtiina  umnii  llieltiillui,  FnaUofUig  Wild  Himlgn.  lul  ElpiiilUlif 

BY  HI:HR7  0.  WATSOn. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  THE  YOUNG  ARTIST. 

BY  AUGUSTA  BROWNE. 


AH  ESSAY  ON  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING, 

GT  HAMILTON  A.  C.  BROWNE. 


THE  FISCAL  HISTORY  OF  TEXAS: 

EHBHlCIKa  AN  AOCODNT  Of  ITS  REVUNCES.  DEBTS,  ANT  CORRBNCT,  TEOM 


B?  WM.   M.   SOUOE, 
ODE  tdI.  Hto..  cIMh.    ril«  (1  U 


INGERSOLL'S  HISTORI  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR: 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  U.  STATES  AND  GT.  BRITAIN, 

BY  OHABLES  J.  HTGEHSDU., 

Sennd  mioL    2  tdIuidh,  Std.    Prka  t*  M. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  ORAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FROST'S  JUVENILE  SERIES. 

TWSLYB  T0LUHE8»  Iflmo.,  WITH  FIVE  HUNDRED  SNGRATIVa& 


WALTER  O'NEILL,  OR  THE  PLEASURE  OF  DODTQ  GOOD.   25 

JUNKER  SOHOTT,  and  other  Stories.    0  Engrarlnge. 

THE  X«ADY  OF  THE  LURLBI,  and  other  Storiet.    12  EngraTiBfH 

ELLEN'S  BIRTHDAY,  and  other  Stories.    20  SngraTiBfH 

HERMAN,  and  other  Stories.    9  Engrarlngs. 

EINCr  TREOEWALL'S  DAUGHTER,  and  other  Stories.    16  SngraTiBfiL 

THE  DROWNED  BOY,  and  other  Stories.    «  EnffraTiBfH 

THE  PICTORIAL  RHYME*BOOK.    122  EngraTings. 

THE  PIOTORIAL  NX7RSERY  BOOK.    117  EngraTings. 

THE  GOOD  CHILD'S  REWARD.    115  EngraTingi. 

ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS.    2«  EngraTings. 

ALPHABET  OF  BIRDS.    26  Engrsringa. 

PRICE,  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  above  popolar  aad  attnetnre  series  of  New  Jateniiee  fbr  the  Yoanf^  tn  sold  togsthsr  or 

ssparately. 

THE  MILLINER  AND  THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

BYSCRS.  REBEOOA  HI0K8, 
(Of  TiifiaiBj  Author  of*  The  1^7  KiUer,**^   OMndaBS,XkM. 

Pries,  87>4{  eents. 

STANSBURY'S 
EXPEDITION  TO  THE  GREAT  SALT  UKE. 


AN  EXPLORATION 

O;  THE  YALLET  OF  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE 

OF  UTAH, 

CONTAINING  ITS  OEOGRAPHT,  NATURAL    HISTORY,   MINERALOGICAL  RB- 
SOUBGES,  ANALYSIS  Of  ITS  WATERS,  AND  AN  AUTHENTIO  ACOOUNT  Of 

THE  MORMON   SETTLEMENT. 

ALSO, 

A  RECONNOISSANGE  OF  A  NEW  ROUTE  THROUGH  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

WITH  mVEH'i'g  BEAUnrUL  ILLn8TRATI0ir% 

FROM  DRAWINGS  TAKEN  ON  THE  SPOT, 

AND  TWO  LARGE  AND  ACCURATE  MAPS  OF  THAT  REGION. 

87  BOHV-ABD  STANSBDrB'B', 

CAPTAIN  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGINEERS. 
One  Tnlmne,  rof*!  octava    Price  V\w  Dollan. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 

'  THE  ABBOTSFORD  EDITION 

OF 

FRIKTED   UPON   FINK   WHITE   FAPJR,  WITH   NEW  AND   BEAUTIFUL   TYPE, 
FROM    THE    LAST    ENGLISH    EDITION, 

XMB&ACINO 

THE  AUTHOR'S  LATEST  CORRECTIONS,  NOTES,  ETC., 

NOW  COMPLETE  IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES,  DEMI-OCTAVO,  WITH   ILLUSTKATIONS. 

STYLE  OF  BINDING.  AND  PRICES. 

Qoth,  gilt  backv,  $12;  Library  Style,  marbled  edge,  $15;  Half  oalf,  or  Turkey  plain,  $18; 

do.  antique,  $24;  do.  do.  ianqr  edges,  $26;  do.  do.  brown  edges,  $26; 

Full  calf  antique,  brown  edges,  $36. 

Contents. 

WATBRLET,  or  Tls  Sixty  Tears  Slnoe THB  FORTUNES  OF  NIGKLt 

GUT  MANMBRING »^,„„^ ^ PEYBRIL  OF  TDB  PEAK. 

THB  ANTIQUARY .. QUEMTIN  DURWARD. 

THB  BLACK  DWARF ST.  RONAN'S  WELL. 

OLD  MORTALITY - REDGAUNTLET. 

ROB  ROY THE  BETROTHED. 

THB  HEART  OF  lOD-LOTHIAN. THB  TALISMAN. 

THB  BRIDB  OF  LAMMERMOOR.^... ....^.WOODSTOCK. 

A  LBGENB  OF  MONTROSE THB  HIGHLAND  WlBOW,  As. 

IVANHOE «... .. THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PEBTE. 

THB  MONASTERY ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN. 

THE  ABBOT COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PABJB. 

KENILWORTH  .« « CASTLE  DANGEROUS. 

THE  PIRATE....^ « .THE  BURGEON'S  DAUOHTEB^  Aa 

AET  or  THE  ABOVE  HOVELS  SOLD,  IN  PAPEB  COVERS,  AT  FIFTT  0BXT8  BACH. 


ALSO, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED   EDITION 

OF 

THEWAVERLEY    NOVELS, 

In  Twelye  Tolnmea,  Eoyal  Oetaro,  on  Superfite  Paper,  with 

SEVERAL  HUNDRED  CHARACTERISTIC  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS. 

ELEGANTLY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  GILT. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  A  CO. '8  PUBLICATIONS. 
A   NEW  AND  COMPLETE 

Cajfttffr  of  t|f  IliiM  Itntrs, 

EDITED  BY  T.  BALDWIN  AND  J.  THOMAS,  M.D. 
A  NEW  AST}  BTTPERB  MAP  OF  THE  USITED  STATES, 

Above  Twelve  Hundred  Pages,  Octavo. 


£»  IPitsa, 

A  UNIVERSAL  GAZEHEER,  OR  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 


REPORT  OF  A  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

WISCONSIN,  IOWA.  AND  MINNESOTA, 

A  PORTION  OF  NEBRASKA  TERRITORY. 

BT  DA7ID  DAI.B  OVTSXt, 

Unllnl  BUI«'  Owlogln. 
WITH  OVER   WO  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  STEEL  AND  WOOD, 


I 


MERCHANTS'  MEMORANDUM  BOOK, 


J^J 


LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

ARTHUR'S 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

1.  WfiO  IS  GREATEST?  and  other  Storiaa. 

2.  WHO  ABB  KAFPIBBT?  and  other  Storiet. 

8.  THE  POOR  WOOD-OUTTER,  and  other  Storiet. 

4.  UAQGY'S  BAST,  and  other  Storlei. 

B,  ME.  HAYEN'T-aOT-TIME  AND  MR.  DOH'T-BB-Dr-A-KUBaT. 

6.  THE  PEAOEMAKERS. 

7.  UHOLE  BEN*S  XTEW-TEAB^S  QIFT,  and  other  SftoriM. 

8.  THE  WOUNDED  BOT,  and  other  Storlea. 

9.  THE  LOST  OHILDRENi  and  other  Storlea. 
10.  OUR  HARRY,  and  other  Poemi  and  Storlea. 
U,  THE  LAST  PENN7,  and  other  btonea. 

22.  FIEBRE,  THE  ORGAN  EOT,  and  other  Storlai. 

BACH  TOLUMB  IS  ILLUSTBATBD  WITH 

ENGRAVINGS  FROM  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  BY  OROOME, 

And  are  aold  together  or  separatelj. 

"YIEfiEB'S  CABINET." 

SPIRITUAL  vampirism:    ^ 

The  History  of  Etherial  Softdown  and  her  Friends  of  the 

Sew  Light 

BY   C!.  W.  WEBBER. 

One  Tolame^  demkxstaTO.    Prioe^  One  Dollar. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

(LABGB  TTPB.) 


THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE, 

WITB  A  LIFB  OF  THB  POST, 

t 

AHS  none  ORXOXNAL  UTD  8ELK0TBD,  TOOSTRSR  WITH  A  COPIOUS  QLOSSART. 

4  YOLUMES  OCTAYO. 
8TTLK8    or    BXVDXMa: 


Olothi  extra...M*...».................M...MM........ .....•.•.»»••«    $0  00 

Ubraxy  ftyle ........w. .••.•m*..m**.....     T  00, 

HalfTurk^  morooeo 0  00 

Hal^oalf  and  Turkey,  antique  style..... .....mmm.....^...mm..m....«..  IS  00  / 

Vail  ealf  and  Turkey,  antique  atyle. U  00 

Si  " 


LIPPmCOTT,  GRAHBO  ft  CO.'S  PUBUCATIONB. 

OB,  « 

WANDERINGS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IN  1861  AND  '62, 

BY    BENJAMIN    MORAN. 

Thn  ndaoM  embodBM  the  obwnratloiw  et  Um  SBthor,  mad«  daiinir  eight  mmtlM^  wiiideraigi» 
ae  a  eomqwadent  for  AnwrieeB  JovBeh ;  end  ee  be  trmTelled  much  on  foot,  dtfbn  iweentiilly 
IhNB  tboee  OB  the  aeae  eonatriea,  by  other  wTtten.  Tbehebite,aiaiiiwn,ea«Uiaie,aBd«iadMett 
ef  tbe  peofde  beve  beea  oerefally  noted,  end  hie  riewe  of  tltem  ere  gmm  In  eleer,  bold  tangvac** 
Hie  reeaerfce  teke  e  wide  lai^.  and  ee  be  virited  eveiy  eoa«ly  in  f^Md  b«t  tbiee,  tiMra  will  be 
mneh  in  the  irorit  of  e  norerend  inetnietiTe  chereeler. 

OmtoLIAbo.    PrkeflSft. 

DAY    DREAMS. 

MTt  XZS0  XABTBA  JLImImMM. 

ONI  TOLUMB  12IBO. 
Prioe^  p9:pvr,  60  eenti.   Oloth,  75  eents. 

SIMON  KENTON:  OR,  THE  SCOUT'S  REVENGE. 

AN  HISTORICAL  BOHANCE. 

BY  JAMC«  WCIR. 
nitutratwl,  dotb,  T6  maU.   P^tr,  (0  «Miii. 

MARIE  D£  BERNIER£»  THE  MAROON, 

AND  OTHER  TALES. 

BT  W.   aZLMOHB  8ZMM8. 
1  ToL  l^ao,  doth.    Prke  $1  2S. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FLAG  .OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BT  eoBvrxiaB  bakxxiTow, 

OArTAia  ar  aBBTar,  u.  •.  a. 

One  ToL,  aown  Sto.    Prke  $1  00. 

THE  DOUBTING  COMMUNICANT  ENCOURAGED. 

BY  THE  REV,  SEPTIiWUS  TU8TIN,  0.0. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

One  Yolume,  82mo.     Price,  38  cents. 
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JJPPINCOTT»  QBAMBO  &  Ca'S  PUBLIGATIONa 

A  REVIEW 

Of 

••NEW  THEMES  FOR  THE  PROTESTANT  CIBBQY* 

ONI  TOLUMX  ISino. 
Prioa^  pftp«r,  26  oenti.   doth,  60  eenti. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  COUNTING-HOUSE. 


▲  VTHOR  or  ''trb  biblb  ih  thb  family.'* 
One  ToL  12nia,  doth.    Pxke  One  Dollar. 

AUTOBIOGflAPHY  OF   A   NEW   CHUR6HMAN. 

BY   JOHN   A-    lilTTIiE. 

0N>  TOLUm  Itaa   PBICB  Tl  CENTS. 


HILTON'S  WORKS-NEW  ANB  COMPLETE  EBITIOK. 


ailton'i  ptiml  mnx^s, 

WITH  A  LIFE,  DISSERTATION,  INDEX,  AND  NOTES. 

BT  PROF.  O.  D.  OUBVBLAHD. 
ONI  YOLUMS  BOTAL  ISm.,  CLOra.    PBIGl  |I  Sk 

UNIFORM   AND   DRESS 

ar  turn 

ARMY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

WITH  OOLOUHfiD  XLLU8TH ATIO VS. 
QUARTO,  CLOTH.    PBIOB  nVX  BOLLABS. 

UNIFORM   AND    DRESS 

NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
QUARTO,  CLOTH.    PRICE  VIVE  DOLLARS. 
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LIPPINOOTT,  ORAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


ETHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES, 

BASID  upon  THB 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS.  PAINTINGS.  SCULPTURES.  AND  CRANIA  OF  RACES, 

AXD  VPOH  THm 

NATURAL, QEOQUAPHICAU  PHILOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL  HISTORY, 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  SfiUSCTIONS  FBOU  THE  INSOITED  PAPERS  OF 

SAMUEL  GEORGE  MORTON,  M.  D., 

^  (LATl  PBBDIIIT  OF  THB  AOADIXT  OF  HAVUBAL  BCSSRSS  AT  mLASSLPnA) 
AND  BT  ADHmONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM 

PROF.  L.  AGASSiZj  U.D.{  W.  USHER,  M.  D.}  AND  PROF.  H.  S.  PAHERSON,  M.D. 

BT 

X  C.  SOTT^  M.  D.,  and  flBa  K.  OUSDOV, 

M OBOB,  ALABAMA:  lOUIBBLT  V,  S.  OOBBOL  AT  OAIBO. 

WITH  FOUH  HUNDRED  ILLU8TRATI0H8. 
Oat  TolunM,  quarto.   Prioe^  Fire  IMUn. 


Iron  Tablet,  Price  25  Cents— A  Vseftil  Hew  WoiIl 

weighTtables 

OF  DIFFERENT  LBNOTBS  OF 

ROUND,  SQUARE,  AND  FLAT  BAR  IRON,  STEEL,  ETC.' 

BT  A  PRACTICAL  MECHANia  / 

ThH  it  OM  of  Uw  WML  naeAiI  workt  poUialMd  for  Dwdan  and  Workan  m  Irm.  80  oorract  art 
tliacaIcalartnw,l^aaypeiBoncBaiafc<j»aa»il  l«y wttitlM,lMOk,wittioiitw«iia«%luBfftte 
IroBaad  ScaaL 

THE   RACE   FOR  RICHES, 
And  some  of  the  Pfts  into,  which  the  Rnnnen  fitlL 


SIX  LECTURES, 
APPLYING  THB  WORD  OP  GOD  TO  THE  TRAFFIC  OF  MEN. 

BY  WILLIAM  ARNOT, 
IflNISTER  OF  FREE  6T.  PETER'S^  GLASGOW. 

With  a  FrefiEMe  and  Votes, 

BY  STEPHEN   COLWXLL,   AUTHOR  OF   "  NEW  THEMES,"  ETC. 

Ona  T<dQ]ii«»  Iftmo.    Priea,  flS  cants. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

>      lilBRABT  EDITION 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

A    NEW    BTEBBOTTPED    EDITION. 
"Foxa  Tolameti  ootaTO,  large  type. 

STYLES  OF   BINDING. 

Library  style ^^.^ 7  00 

Ealf  Turkey  noreaee,  plaJa  ^^„,„^ »^^ ^„ »..^..........  8  00 

Half  calf^  or  Turk^  antiQiie  •••.•.».....•.•...»••.»>•.....• m«<«...>«m>mm.*...«...10  00 

Half  oali;  or  Turkey  antique,  brown  edjge..^....... ^ 11  00 

fall  oal^  or  Turkey  antlqui^  (Ut  edge  ^^,.,„^,<^^^ ............^.......lO  00 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON,     ' 

WITH  HIS  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 
One  volume,  Octavo,  of  over  Thirteen  Hundred  Pages. 

XmtB  for  t[ie  dmtle  anb  loning. 

By  Thomas  MaoKellar. 

Manii  chief  doty  to  his  brethreo  is,  to  endeavor  to  make  them  good  and  happjr.  —  Abler  pene  have 
■mnsed  the  fiuqr  and  instniotcd  the  mind;  be  it  my  prinlege  to  toeohthe  heart.— T.  M.' 

One  Tdnme,  ISmOb    Prioey  lUty  Cants. 

NOTES  ON  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

BEING  A  LOGICAL  ANSWER  TO  ITS  ALLEGATIONS  AND  INFE- 
RENCES AGAINST  SLAVERY  AS  AN  INSTITUTION, 

With  a  SnppleiiieiLtary  Hote  on  ''The  Key^*' 

AND  AN  INDU  OF  AUTHORITISS. 

BY   REV.   E.   J.    STEARNS.  A.  M^., 

LATK  PBOIKSSOB  IN   8T.   JOHN'S   OOLLKOS,   ANNAPOLIS,   XABTLAVD. 

Prioe,  paper  coTors,  60  eeata ;  doth,  fS  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  HANDBOOK  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

BY  THOMAS  MEHAN,  GARDENER. 

One  volame,  ISmo.    Prioe,  Seventy-five  cents. 
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LIPPtNCOTT,  ORAMBO  &  CO.»S  PUBLICATIONS. 

OONTAININO  A  COMPLSTB  HI8T0RT  OF  THB 

Early  Indian  Wars  from  the  Landing  of  the  PUgrlmB ; 

THE  WAR  OP  THB  REVOLUTION; 

THE  SECOND  WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN; 

AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. ' 

WITH  300  OXTTS,  AND  inJMEROUS  OOLOBED  ILLX^&ATZGink 

One  volume,  large  octavo.     Price,  $3  00. 

LIFE  AND  ITS  AIMS. 

ft 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  . 
Fart  I.,  Ideal  Life— Part  IL,  Actual  Lift. 

One  VolunM,  12mo.    Price,  One  Dollar. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  LETTER  WRITER. 

Price,  25  cents, 

AN  HISTORICAL  TEXT-BOOK  AND  ATLAS 

or 
BIBLICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  LYMAN  COLEMAN,  D.  D. 

ILLXnrTRATED  WITH  SEVEN  NEW  ENQRAVED  MAPS,  OOLORBD. 

One  Tolame,  imperial  octavo.    Price,  $2  00. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LAWS, 

Or  Outlines  of  the  System  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Law  in  Force 

in  the  Vnited  States, 
AND  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Pwifin*!  far  popalu*  om.  ■ad  to  Miable  maf  om  to  aflqairt  a  popalar  knowlodga  of  liis  lagal  lighti 

aad  priTilefsi^iB  all  the  naott  important  political  and  bostnea  relaiioM  of  tba  oiti- 

sana  of  the  coontrj,  with  the  priadplaa  on  which  thaj  are  foondad, 

and  the  meana  of  aMartinf  aad  aaintainins  them. 

BY  THE  HON.  THOMAS  J.  SMITH, 
One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

la  one  haadaone  demi-oetaTO  tolame.    Price,  One  Dollar.- 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FOX, 

WITH  DISSERTATIONS  ON  HIS  VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINES,  TESTIMO- 
NIES, AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

BY   SAMUEL    M.   JA^NEY. 

One  Tolume,  8vo.     Price,  91  75. 


KOLLIKER'S  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


A  Oanoal  of  Microscopical  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body. 

BY  ALBERT  KOLLIKER, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Wirtemberg. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

BY  J.    DA  COSTA,   M.  D., 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

WITH  316  WOOD-OUTS 
Cm  TolvnM,  Svo. 

THE 

Immm  Iteigiiml  ^nrtfok 

By  Krs.  Hary  H.  Eastman. 
WITH  TWENTY-SEVEN  SUPERB  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  QN  STEEL, 

BT  THE  FIRST  ARTISTS  OF  THE  COITNTRT. 
One  TohniM  Iblio,  ridblj  bound  in  ultnsilirtne  doth,  extra  gilt    Piloe,  $8  00. 

LIBRARY  FOR  TRAVELLERS  AND  THE  FIRESIDE. 
The  British  OaUnet  In  1853. 

Being  fSktMam  of  the  Ures  of  the  Bcrl  of  AberdhMo,  Lord  John  EuMril,  Lord  Pftlnier> 
■ton,  Sir  James  Qrabam,  BIr.  Gladatone^  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Dnke  of  Argjle,  Ae. 

**  Tbia  reaarkable  ooalitioii  Miniftiy  is  now  ia  power,  and  it«  existenoe  ii  regarded  bf  many  n 
marking  a  great  epoch  in  the  pohlical  kistoiy  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  old  berriera  of  ola» 
and  pBitf  riralrjr  are  aeen  to  hare  at  length  given  wnpanperaeded  entiralj  by  the  new  and  parte 
phneiplea  ef  aa  age  of  pwyraw." 

PRICE,   SIXTT-THRSE  CENTS. 


\ 


ELLET  ON  THE  OHIO  AND  mSSISSIFFI  BIVEBS. 

With  Twelve  lUustcatlona.    One  Tolome,  oetaVo.    Price,  $S  00. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  QBAMBO  &  GO/8  PUBLICATIONS. 

CASSIN'S  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


ninstrations  of  the  Birds  of  California,  Texas,  Oregon, 

BRmSH  AMD  RUSSIAN  AHEIUOA. 

Intended  to  eontain  Deeoriptionj  and  Flgares  of  all  North  Amerloan  Birds,  not  giTen  Ij 

hnoM  American  Authors,  and 

%  §tum[  lijiiopsis  nf  jlort|[  iSnuntas  (Dniit||ologi[. 

By  JTohn  Cassin, 

Memher  of  the  Aeademy  of  Natural  8deno«i  of  Philadelphia;  of  the  American  Philo- 

sophioal  Society;  of  the  Hortlonltural  SocMj  of  Fenujlranla;  of 

the  New  York  Ljoeum  of  Natural  History,  Ae.  Aa 

The  pnblieatioo  wiU  be  completed  in  thiitjr  perte.  to  be  AimiriMd  at  as  earlj  periods  as  tbeir 
proper  exeeatioa  can  be  eftdted,  aad  which  will  probably  be  at  inlsr?^  of  ftoai  ens  to  two 
noonths.  Ererj  part  will  cootaia  iive  ooloied  plates,  and  tbe  wortc,  when  completed,  will  Conn  two 
Tolamcs,  ootsTO.    Prioe,  One  Dollar  each  part. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES 
Semi-Alpine  Region  of  the  Otark  Hountains 

OF  MISSOURI  AND  ARKANSAS, 

WHICH  WBRB  FIRST  TRATBRSKD  BT  Dl  SOTO  IN  IMl. 
BY  HENRY  ROWE  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

One  Volume,  demi-octayo.    Prioe,  f  1  50. 

m  jDi  atontma  nf  a  Cninrtnt  3Mmlinnt. 

BY  THX  AT7TH0B  OP  '^WILD  WB6TIBN  SOENIS/'   XTO. 

ILLVSTHATBD. 
One  Tolume,  12mo.   Goth,  gilt    Price^  One  DoUar. 

THE  WINTER  LODGE,  OR  VOW  FUUILLED.' 

AN  mSTOBIOAL  MOYBL 
THE  SEQUEL,  TO  SIMON  KENTON. 

BY  JAMES  WEIR. 
One  Yolome,  12ma    Pric^  paper,  50  oents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

^SOP'S  FABLES. 

A  NXW  STKRXOTYFBI)  EDITION,   BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATBP. 
18mo^  doth,  gilt    Prieek  Fiftj  Cents. 
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CENTRAL  ROUTE  TO  THE  PACIFIC, 
From  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  Califoinia.  " 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  E.  F.  BEALE, 

lUFIUHUMDUIT   OF   INDI&X   ATTUBS   U   OM-lFOfLRIA, 

GfflSN  HARRIS  HEAP. 
Prom  UiisoDTi  to  California,  in  1853. 

BY  OWINN  HARRIS  HEAP. 

LARDNER'S 

KEIGHTLEY'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

A  Oonclae  History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Period 

BX  THOMAS  KEIGHTLET, 
Agtbor  of  Mythology,  Ulatofi^i  o/  Greece  Lad  ItoTPB,  EdkIdemI,  it 

BETISED  AND  BROUOIIT  DOWN  TO  TOE  PKESK^JT  PERIOD, 
CSItb  AutBtiDiu  ana  Ell  luteal  (sns. 

Obi  Tolamo,  12iiio.    Cloth,  emboMed.    Price,  One  Doliir. 

%  Ifaufe  nf  listnq; 

OB, 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  OPPOSITE  EFFECTS  OF  VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 


WINCHESTER'S  CAMFAIGn  IN  1812-13. 


k 


Price,  Twenty-five  cents. 


LIPPINCOTT,  ORAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLIOATIOmk 


Wtms'i  tift  b!  Mitin, 


THE  LIFE  OF  GEN.  FRANCIS  MARION, 

A  etlcfanted  Partinn  Offletr  in  tb«  Bcrolationaxy  War  against  Um  BritUh  and  TMtai 

in  Booth  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

»  

By  Brig.  Oen.  P.  Horry,  of  Marion's  Brigade,  and  M.  I.  Weemt* 

Itmo. ;  etoth,  gilt;  with  fire  SngraTingi.    Fttoe,  75  otnta; 


^^^^/S/WWV^^/V^^<\^^^/\^^/<^A^^WWW%A<V>^A#»^^A^WV^V»A^ 


WEEMS'8  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

WITH  0URI0U8  ANECDOTES,  EQUALLY  HONORABLE  AND  SXEUFLABT  10 

HIS  TOUNG  OOUNTBTMSN. 

BY  M.  li.  WEEMS, 

lOamRLT  KKCTOR  OF  MOUNT  TIKNON  PAKISB. 
Obo  ToloflM^  12mo.;  doth,  gilt;  with  dz  SngraTingi.    Prloa^  76  etntii 


RAMSEY'S  HISTORY  OF  TEMNESSEE. 


THE  ANNALS  OF  TENNESSEE, 

FBOn  ITS  8] 


TO  IBB 


END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

J.     By  jr.  0.  M.  Kamsey,  A.M.,  M.D. 
One  Tolmme,  8yo.    Price,  chihy  98  00 }  library  style,  S8  50. 


TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

BY  J.  THOMAS,  M.  D. 
One  Volume,  12mo.    Price,  63  cents. 
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LIPPINOOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO. 

m  mnlg  ■nugmimli  ullll  Ui«  titoinlTB  PubUihun^  W.  k  R.  CHlHBEnS,  of  I 

boifb,  (o  putlJtb  uid  npplf  Xbo  Trmde  Id  xblt  maaOj  irLch  Uiolr  Pabllok- 

tku^  ftnij  lKr«*ner  will  Idot  their  Book*  itDAultuiNU«Lj  wilk 

puUkMiiD  la  OnM   Biiulg.     Tb*  fiillowlDC 


CHAMBERS'S  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  IMWIOVED  EDITION. 


CHAMBERS'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


nl 


Chambers's  nisceUany  of  Useful  and  Entertainli^  Tracta, 


Chambers's  Repository  of  I&stmctiTe  and  Amusing  Tracts. 


CHAMBERS'S  PAPERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Twelve  Tolumas,  crown  12ino.,  fancy  boards. 


GHAnBERS'S    POCKET   UISCELLANT, 

Id  montblj  volumes,  ISmo. 


UPFINCOTT,  OKAHBO  ft  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

CHAMBERS'S  LIBRARY  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

In  twenty  Tolnmei,  12ma;  neatly  done  np  in  doth. 

Thii  Seiiee  eabnoee  Mond  and  Relifiow  Telee.  HMtonr,  Fbetiy,  nd  9ab|)eot>  of 

lalorinatioa. 

AXiFBED  nr  INDIA;  OR,  SOEVES  IN  HIMDOOSTAN. 

OLBYBR  BOTS,  aad  other  Storiee. 

DXmr  AND  AFFECTION;  A  TALB. 

EVOLAND^  BISTORT  OF.    Bgr  WnOfuim  Biomtm. 

FIRESIDE  AMXTSEBfENTS. 

FRANOE,  HISTORT  OF.    By  Lrfteb  Ritchie. 

GRANDMAMMA'S  POCKETS.    By  Mn.  8.  a  HalL 

LITTLE  ROBINSON,  and  other  Take. 

MOBAL  OOUBAGS,  and  other  Talce. 

OLD  ENGLAND,  A  TALB  OF.    Bf  Thonaa  MiUer. 

OBLANDINO,  A  TALE.    By  Mim  Xdgeworth. 

POEMS  FOB  TOX7N9  PEOPLE. 

SCOTLAND,  KI8T0BT  OF.    By  Vkvteiea  Boiraii. 

SELF-DENIAL,  JAOOPO,  and  other  Tales. 

STEADFAST  GABBIEL,  A  TALE.    By  Haiy  Ho;ritt 

SWANN'S  EGG,  THE.    By  Mni  8.  a  HaU. 

TBUE  HEBOISM,  and  other  Sloiica. 

TBX7TH  AND  TBUST. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  MONET-BOX.    By  Mn.  8.  C.  HalL 

WHISPBBEB,  THE.    By  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall. 


Chambers's  Instruetive  and  Entertaining  Library. 

History  of  the  French  BerolntiQns  from  1789  to  1849. 

BY  T.  W.  RBDHBAD. 

THREB  TOLUMBS. 


Lamartlne's  Travels  in  the  East, 

INCLUDING  A  JOURNEY  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  TME  AUTHOR. 
IN  TWO  TOLUMBS. 


STORIES  OF  THE  IRISH  PEASANTRY. 


BY  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


Biography,  Exemplary  and  Instractlve. 

Thli  warfc  comttJm  tb«  Dtw  of  th«  Prioefpttl  PBraoM  who  haro  adTaBcad  Sdtnoo  and  Art,  Um 
moot  rtuMrimbla  DiaooTorera  and  Inventora,  or  thooe  who  have  otherwise  diattoffuiabed  themselfaa. 
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UPPINCOTt,  ORAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  PICTORIAL  TREASURY, 

A  LARGE  QUARTO, 

■WITH 

• 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

fBitjr  so  dllsioinaitlt  €nmt,  ^rintiit  h  $h  M  Colon. 

PEICI,    ONI  DOLLAR. 

THE  CHILDREFS  PLEASURE  BOOK, 

A  QUARTO, 

WITH  NKAkLT 

FIVE  HUNDRED  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

yrm  A 

Splendid  IHuminated  Cover,  printed  in  Six  Oil  Colors. 

PRICK,    FIFTY    CKNT8. 

THE  CHILD^S  PICTORIAL  ALBUM, 

A  QUARTO, 

Wtn  OPWABM  ov 

FIVE  HUNDRED  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

Wltli  an  niuminated  Oover,  printed  in  Six  Oil  Colon. 

PRICE,    FIFTY   CBNTS. 

DAY    DREAMS. 

With  Additions  by  Xartha  Allen. 

On«  Tolome^  Hato^  doth.    Seoood  Edition. 

PRICK,  SIXTY-THRKK  CKNT8. 

*'*Tli  to  eiMto,  nA  ta  crMtiof  liro 
A  iMinff  mora  intaoM.  that  wo  oodow 
Witb  fom  or  hacy,  gaiaiiiff  ••  wm  itifo 
Tho  life  w«  iiMgo,  OTCB  M I  do  now." 

SkotclMS  at  i  nmttUe  ehanour,  'dM|d«jrii«  a  warm  miaciaatiaa  and  an  acMto  4f lo.— FUlada. 
Ladfor. 

ThairpanMal,wadoabCBot,wiUdiAiaaafMMraI  latiaAntkNi;  tbr  ihaf  an  boMtlM, thwaih 
briaCr-M'llakte'k  Gooiiar. 

..  -^  _ 
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LANR  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

I  avoid  tine.  Ihls  book  should  be  returned 
r  before  tbe  date  last  atamped  below. 


MAR  i  '•  192' 
JUN4     197' 


